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CHAPTER T. 



WISH that I could 
prove to you what a 
mistake you are 
making/ 1 said Judith. 

“Well, 17 replied 
Jane, 14 if you talked 
for ever you would 
never convince me 
that it is not a hap- 
pier thing for a girl 
to marry than to turn 
into an old maid ; and 


you always repeat at the end of your argu- 
ment the very words with which you begin 
it/' remarked Judith. 

“ Why, for that matter, so do you,” 
answered Amy pertly. 

“ Not at all. I didn’t begin the argument, 
for I didn't wish to speak either for or against 
matrimony. 1 only wished to remark how 
extraordinary it does seem to me when I' 
conic home from college life to lind you all 
so engrossed in such trivialities, and neither 
trying or caring to improve your minds in 
anv wav.” 


what’s more, I’m certain you only talk as 
you do just because you haven't got a lover. 
If you had — M 

“ If 1 had ! ” returned Judith, Hushing 
angrily. “I should soon let him see that 
there was at least one girl in the world who 
wasn't a fool,” 

“But, Judith dear!” said Nellie, “don’t 
you think that there are some things which 
one believes with one’s head, but not with 
one’s heart ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ,T cried Judith scorn- 
fully. “ Do try and .speak sense, if you can.” 

“ You know", Judith,” said Nellie, blushing, 
as she bent, over her work, “that I’m not 
clever like you, and that I can’t argue and 
explain things properly. If you don’t in- 
stinctively understand' what 1, mean, 1 cannot 
explain it.” ’ 

“ Instinctively understand what you mean ! ” 
echoed Judith mockingly. “ I don't believe 
that there is such a thing as instinct — at least, 
inhuman beings. Women talk of their in- 
stinct, and it just means that, they refuse , to 
think or reason on their actions. They allow 
themselves to be governed t>v the. mere 
caprice of the moment, and this they dignify 
by tlfe name of instinct.” ‘ 

“ Well, anyhow, I’m not going to be an 
bid maid to please you ” cried Jane. 

“ Nor I, either , ** echoed Amy. 

“That/s always the way with you gir;ls; 


“ Of course ! Fighting and squabbling, as 
usual,” observed a young man, pushing open 
the door, and sauntering up to the fire- 
place, where, with his hands deep in his 
pockets, he surveyed the flushed faces of his 
sisters. “ Who that wasn’t blessed with a 
quorum of sisters could ever guess from the 
company faces of little girls that they are in 
reality such a fighting, ill-tempered lot!” 

“ \Ve weren’t quarrelling,” explained 
Judith, taking up her Todhunter ; “ we were 
arguing.” 

“ Synonymous terms with women, it seems 
to me,” said Hubert. “ But to change the 
subject : who do you think. I saw as I was 
coining along in the humble ’bus ? ” 

“ Oh, I know, I know ! ’* exclaimed Jane, 
her eyes dancing with excitement. 

“ Well, if you do there's no need for me to 
enlighten you on the subject. All I need 
say is, he sent his love, and is coming to call 
on my fairest sister at five o’clock precisely.” 

, “What ! ” exclaimed the three girls, rising 
from their seats simultaneously. “And you 
nevgr told us ; and it's just five o’clock, and 
up fire in the drawing-room ; and we with 
our oldest things on., Goodness gracious ! ” 
The three girls rushed from the room, 
leading Judith to work in peace at her mathe- 
matics. and Hubert to uninterrupted enjoy- 
meht of thb. easiest chair in the room. 

11 Oh, What a lovely scljl they will get!” 
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chuckled Hubert, stretching out his long 
legs before the fire. ■ “ They expect it's Black 
Crum who’s coming, and it’s really Lawrence 
Wainwright.” 

“ Lawrence Wain wright 1 " exclaimed Judith, . 
looking up, . “ What is bringing him here, I 
wonder ? ’’ • 

“J r m sure I can’t tell. I happened to 
:Come across him, and he said something 
about coming up this afternoon. I suppose 
Jane’s last hat has fetched him.” 

“ How caii men be such fools ? ’’ exclaimed 
Judith. 

“ How, indeed ! ” replied Hubert. u ’Tis 
. Nature, I suppose ; and does not the poet say 
that we must 1 list to Nature’s teaching ’ ? ” 

■'* What poet ? ” 

“ Don't know. Shakespeare, f would 
suggest. If not there, try Browning.” 

11 Nonsense, Hubert 1 Really, 1 never 
heard anyone talk such utter rubbish as you 
do. I cannot understand how you seem Con- 
tented to drift through life as you do, just 
earning enough by your clerkship in that? 
bank to support yourself, and never trying to 
advance or raise yourself in the slightest 
degree. Do you never regret your folly in 
refusing to work for the army when Aunt 
Hawkins gave you the chance ? ’’ 

11 Never ! I can sdy ^vith truth, never. 
Besides," continued Hubert, as he lighted his 
third ‘figarette, “ if I. had not been the black 
sheep, where would have been your chance of 
showing your snowy fleece ? It was the purest 
unselfishness — the wish that at least, one of 
my sisters might have an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing ncrself that caused me to decline 
to push myself forward. But in this world 
one never gets credit for one's best actions. 
One’s own conscience is left to reward one, 
and, by George ! it’s very poorly it does it.” 

After a pause Judith put down her pencil, 
and asked — 

“ Which of the girls do you think is the 
best-looking ? ” 

, M Why, present company, of course, excepted , 

• ‘I know that Jaue is accustomed to be con- 
sidered the beauty of the family, and Amy 
: runs a very good second to her ; but ill my 
humble opinion, Netlie 'is ojii and out the 
prettiest girl.” 

■ “ Nellie I ’’ exclaimed Judith, with surprise* - 

“.Yes, Nellie ; anil she is the best of them,^ 
; too. I’m sure . L dqn’t know how we should, 
all be if it wasn’t for Nellie. With ydu 
■'always away from home or reading; and the 
other.; two- always either dressing' or, going ■ 
.'.'about, the, mater would be driven wild if u 
^wasn’t for- her.” , vs 

(■.. H'uWrJt ended up wltl\a4augh, as ifashttmed 
of having:* spoken so Earnestly, •; bsd ‘ leaded < 


back again amon| the cushions; while Judith 
thought over the now idea suggest ecpby her 
brother. She always intended to be of such' 
use in the future that she never was of any 
in the present. - v 

Meanwhile, the three girls, had changed 
their dresses and hurried down to the ilrgw- 
ing-rooin. ' - 

“ Why on earth did you go and change 
your dress, Nellie ? Dr. Crum js not coming 
to see you, I fancy,” said Jane, with a con- 
scious little laugh and glance at the mirror. 

“ Why, there’s no need for you to stay in the 

room at all. It is so awkward for a man to 
sit with a circle ’of girls listening to every 
word he utters. Amy is chaperon enough. 
Dear knows." 

Hardly had she said this when the hall bell 
raifg. 

“ Here he is ! ” cried Jane. 44 What is keep- 
ing Maty, that she doesn’t go to the door? 

I do hope that she will put on a dean cap 
when she is such a time.”, 

44 Mr. Lawrence Wainwright.” 

Astonishment appeared on Jane’s and Amy’s 
faces ; pleasure on Nellie’s. 

44 How d’ye dn ? ” cried Jane smilingly, 
shaking haruis with the young man. “ Won’t 
you come near the fire ? It’s an awfully cold 
day, isn’t it ? King for the tea, Nellie, do ! 
I’m just lunging for some. We’re having it 
later than usual this afternoon, because we’re 
expecting father and mother to come home 
at any moment. They went up to town this 
morning.” 

Mr. Wainwright made some polite rejoinder 
and turning to Neilie, said — 

14 I’ve brought you the poem which you 
said the other day you should like to reach-* >. 
CEnone — do you recollect ? ” 

41 Thank you so very much, Mr. Wain- 
wrjght,” replied- Nellie. 44 IJpw kind of yb \ i 
to remember about it ! It is % a*very beautiful 
poem, 1 believe. I shall be delighted to read 
it.” 

4| I must say,” remarked*ML Wainwright, , 
as, after handipg 'round* the tea and cake, life 
changed his seat to onfe, beside Nellie— “I 
must say that^pn the whole! was a good deal 
disappointed in the poem; I Wonder what 
you will think of it ? Mind, I, shall expect 
you to give me your ojpiniou on it ” . 

“Have you been going out; much lately, 
Wainwright ? ” inquired Jane, bfefoye 
'Nellie could reply* ■ ^ 

4* Why, no.; L hay#* been in lScotland the 
lastfew weeks. I suppose I shall see you. at 
LadpRayley/s on the iw#uty *$&ond ? ;” ’ ■; < 
*V: tt Wve heard nofhi^g about it— ^ dp 
jft&pe she will ask Us I ;crid4 the 
Vthesame time.; ' : V V ‘ - 
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, YouogWainwright laughed, and said— •. 

Of course she, will. She Kusnot yet scut 
•out all the invitations, I know.- I may hope 
£0 see you there? ” he continued,’ looking at 
.'Nellie. , 

“ Oh dear ! ” cried Amy in doleful tones, 


^ i Thergirls,- as «ooh as the hall-door was 
closed, rushed,' across tbfehall into the dining- 
room, where Hubert and Judith were still 
sitting. ' •- ■ , ' •; 

“ Well, ‘ how’s Black Crum to-day ? in- 
quired Hubert, in a mostinnocent tone of voice." 



' AL'N T , HAWKINS JiN’IEKKD— LEANINO OS THE ATJE.VTJVK major's ARM ’ \f>. 7). 


« it’s my turn to stay at home. And it's sure 
to be such fun ! Last time, X remember, 
jLady Bayley had magic-lanterns all the 
way up the avenue, .and- such delightful 

music! " ;• • •' '•""•^'“V 

- ’ “ Magiolanterns ! Anfe; what are you 
. talking ,4?but ? ” 'cried lane laughingly. 

“I mdiht, Chinese fentertfe,. of iburse, re- 


now left., 


“It wasn't Doctor Black Crum at all ; it 
jvas that -stupid, conceited young Wsjifl- 
wfight,” began Jaine. However, we got One. 
piece of news out of hrin, at any rate. , He 
told us that his .aunt. Lady Bayley, is going 
tqrgXye an , 1 At. Home?' on the twenty -secoiui. 
Isn?t”thit spiendid - . 

•' f* What is yoiittg Wainwright like 1 ? ’’ in- 
quired' Judith, “ Is, he good-looking ? " _ 

. “ He. is. tall and dark, aiiU ha$ an obstinate 
, klhd ot : ;^hin, and those kind of disagreeable 
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eyes that seem to see inside as well as outside 
of you/’ replied Jane.. 

“ How did you come to know him ? ” con- 
tinued Jane. 

“ We met him very often al tennis-parties 
in the summer. He plays rather well. 1 say, 
Nellie/’ continued fane, turning to her sister, 
“ when were you talking to him about that 
poem lie has lent you ? ” 

“As I was coming home on Monday from 
town, l met him, and he would carry all those 

parcels I had. It was then he risked me it 1 

had read it, and when l said I had not seen 
it, he said something about lending it to me, 
hut I never thought he would remember to 
do so.” 

After giving this explanation, Nellie left 
the room. 

Hubei t gave a long and expressive whistle. 


CHAPTKK II. 

Thh following morning at breakfast, Major 
Dudley exclaimed, after reading one of his 
letters-- 

“Confound it, Krnily! Who do you think 
is coming to stay with us ? ” 

“Why, my dear?” said his wife, pausing 
with tea-pot. uplilted. “ We haven’t a^ked 
anyone to stay with us, you know.” 

“ That’s just the joke of it. Here's a letter 
from Aunt Hawkins — no less- - saying that her 
doctors have ordered her change of air 
(change* of air for a woman past eighty !), and 
that all her relations, except mvsell, have been 
persecuting her with invitations to slay v\ ith 
them. Therefore, as we are the only ones 
who haven't asked her, to us she is detei mined 
to come. 1 ’ 

Major Dqdlcv leaned back in his chair and 
laughed heartily. 

“Oh, Frank! Aunt Hawkins coming here? 
You must be joking!” exclaimed his wife, 
with an affrighted air. 

44 Not in the least, I assure you, my dear,” 
answered the major. “You can read the 
letter for yourself, if you’ve any doubts on 
the subject.” 

Mrs. Dudley took the letter, and with 
puckered brow read it slowly through, while 
the girls exclaimed, in various tones of amaze-' 
rnent and dismay — 

“ Aunt Hawkins corning here to-morrow ! 
How simply awful ! ” 

“ I see nothing awful in the fact at all,” said 
Major Dudley, “but a stroke of real good 
luck. Now is the time to make al] your 
innings. Who knows but that she will leave 
her ^*20,000 Lous, after all? If Hubert was 
but a pretty little boy in a velvet suit, it would 


be his to a certainty. Old ladies always have 
a weakness for small boys.” 

“ Hut where are we to put her ? ” inter- 
rupted his wife impatiently. “And how are 
we to meet the extra expenses, and the cook 
leaving next week ? We must, of course, give 
up our room, and, Judith, you must give up 
vouis lor the maid.” 

“Hut wheic shall I study, then?” cried 
Judith. 

“ St iid\ vour aunt, my dear!” said Hubert, 

grimiinn ; “ii will lie bciicr wurili vourwliilc 

than hue d. (five me another cup of tea. 
mother: *’m getting no breakfast with all 

this luss.” 

“ ! must go and see after things directly,” 
cried Mrs. Dudley nervously. “I’m' sure \ 
don’t know how to have everything ready by 
to-morrow. Nellie, my dear, come upstairs 
and help me the moment \<>n have finished 
Vour breaklast.” 

Mrs. Dudley left the room, her cap going 
slightly to one side, as it usually did when she 
was won ied by household cares. 

The rest of the day was woi k, worry, and 

fllSs. 

The major, on hearing that minced meat 
was lor dinner, recollected an engagement hr 
had in tow n, and disappeared. Hubei I was 
always late home on Wednesdays. Mrs. 
Dudley decided to have no dinner, to save 
the cook’s time, and instead of that meal, 
she and the girls sat down at seven o’clock 
to tea and cold meat. - 

“Well, 1 never lelt more harassed in all 
my life,” said pool Mrs. Dudley, sipping her 
tea and sighing. “ If there is one person in 
tile world whom I positively dread, it. i> Aunt 
Hawkins. In her best days I never could 
understand he: or get on with her ; and now, 
when she h is grown queerer than ever, she is 
simply unendurable. As to her leaving ir 
any money, that, I leel suie, she will never 
do. She was too much offended the time she 
ottered to pay for Hubert at Sandhurst, and 
lie refused to work for the examination ; and 
•die thought it was all my fault, because l 
wouldn’t say I was sorry he didn’t enter; as 
il I wanted the dear boy to be shot ! ” 

“ Fancy, if Aunt Hawkins were to leave 
me all her money ! Oh, clear, what a lime I’d 
have ! ” cried Amy. 

“ Oh, you needn’t think she’d dream of 
doing such a thing,” replied Jane. “ She 
never liked you. I was her favourite after 
Hubert ; and now that he is ouL of favour, who 
knows what she mightn’t do for me? Of 
course, ii Aunt Hawkins were to leave me all 
her money, I would do something for him — 1 
would go shares — though, indeed, half of the 
ni^iey is more than he possibly could expect. 




1 I'l< AY. MAY 1 ASK YOU WHO THAT VVJHTKY-KKOWN TJUN*S IN THE COHNRK IS, LH r ”(/ 


Alter all, ^*20,000 is m>l such a very big sum. In person, Miss Henrietta Hawkins was 
It would "only bring a comfortable income, diminutive, but very erect. Her somewhat 
and, ot course, all ol you would have to he hairy face was wiinkled and \ellu\v ih colour, 

thought of, so if I allowed him ^'100 a yeai, Her green eyes, shaded by a tew remaining 

it would be very handsome, although, on while eyelashes, were remarkably keen and 

second thoughts, it might only encourage him bright. She wore take teeth, purposely 

in extravagance; and when he is naturally in blackened and hmkeiK 

elineil that wav, and is living at home, lie Her dress was made ol dark lilac silk, the 
reallv lias no need tor more money than he skirt looped up in festoons by safety-pins, 

eai ns at present. I could give him a present She wore also a black shawl, fastened by a 

at Christ mas, and so on. That, will he the large miniature ot a corpulent old gentleman 

best plan." in naval uniform, a black velvet poke-bonnet, 

4 ‘ You need not be counting vour chickens surmounted by a ciieular "wire frame covered 
before they are hatched," remarked Judith. with green silk. I his last-mentioned article 
The following morning was like the pieced- was called an ik l. gly' — it could be pulled for- 
ing one in its bustle and fuss. ward or bent back, according as the sun shone ; 

In the afternoon Major DudUv, alter an it was much in use in old days among lashion- 
hour’s elaborate toilette, walked to’ the station able belles, to preserve the complexion from 
to meet his aunt. the effects of the s\m and wind. Her feet 

Mrs. Dudley and the girls also changed to were encased in soft list boots, and hanging 
their best frocks, and sat in the drawing-room from her waist was a steel chain, ending in an 
resting while awaiting the arrival oft heir guest, immense bunch of keys of various sizes. 

At *a quarter to live o’clock a four-wheeler After the usual pioliminary insincerities 
drove up to the dour, containing the major, were over, Miss Hawkins seated herself on the 
Aunt Hawkins, her maid, two trunks, a bon- sola, 

net -box, an India-rubber hot water bottle, an “ Squelsh ! ” she cried, as the maid was about 
air cushion, a melon-shaped yellow satin head- to leave the rooms — kk Squelsh, come here ! ” 

rest, some rugs, wraps, and tour parcels. “ Yes, mini,' replied Squelsh. 

Aunt Hawkins, followed by her maid, 41 Go upstairs at once, and see that my b^J 
Squelsh, entered the drawing-room is made so that 1 shall be able to sleep in it, 

dignity/ leaning on the attentive major's affti. directed Miss Hawkins. ' 
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/’ I think/* began Mrs. Dudley, 4 * that you 
will find it a Very comfortable bed. I over- 
saw* myself that it was ptoperlv nude, for 1 
knew you were particular about' it.” 

“ Properly made, is it ? " cried Miss Haw 
kins. “Is the head to the north, that the 
magnetic fluid may flow through my limbs in 
a natural manner ,‘eli ? M 

“-^behead to the north ! " exclaimed Mr^. 
Dudley. • “ I’m afraid 1 don’t know which is 
the -north of the room. Frank, my dear, 
which is the north ? Will you get a compass 
and try?’’ 

The major laughed. 

u It is very unfortunate, but tile bed is ju<t 
the other way. The head is to the south 
and the foot to the north." 

14 What happens if the magnetic fluid goes 
in at. your toes and comes out at your head, 
Aunt Hawkins ? 11 inquired Arm . 


Ha IV AYAtt. 

Dudley, “it is one of those heavy old-fashioned 
four-posters, with curtains and tester, you 
know. It is far too heavy for the rnaids to lift. 1 ’ 

u Well, then, turn the bed-clothes the other 
way, and put the pillow to the foot. That’s 
all/’ directed Miss Hawkins. 

Squclsh left the room. 

The major warmed himself, standing with 
his back to the fire; Mrs. Dudley took a chair 
beside the old lady, and the girls sat round in 
a semicircle. 

K very one tried in think of something to 
say, and tailed. The major poked the lire and 
cleared hU throat sexei.d times. 

The hall door was pushed open, and 
Hubert’s voice rang through the house, 
demanding from the housemaid — 

“ lias the old woman arrived yet ? " 

“ Will you have the kindness to go ami tell 
your brother rltal ‘the old woman’ /w.varrhcd 



sme saw with surprise what a i.ovely girl her sister Was ’’ (/. 13). 


Miss Hawkins bestowed scornful glance find/' that as he is so anxious to see her he 
”** ] ™ grand-niece, and continued — mav come in at once ? * said Aunt Hawkins, 

Then turn the bed right Vound, Squelsb, with grim humour, 
immediafely.” Atny rushed out of the room. Whispered 

*• Buti' Aunt Hawkins,” remonstrated Mrs. exclamations could be heard in the hall. 
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Presently, Hubert, looking somewhat ' 
abashed, entered the room and walked up to 
the old lady. 

“ Well, Aunt Hawkins, how are yoji ? I’m 
delighted-to see you/’ said* he, stooping down 
to kiss the least puckered bit of her cheek he 
could find. 

“ Pretty bobbish, thank you!" replied Miss 
Hawkins. 

Hubert smothered a laugh with more 
success than Amy succeeded in doing. 

“ Sit down here beside me, and talk to me. 
Pm getting very deaf, you know.’’ 

“Are you? Very sorry to hear .it. It 

must be a bore not to be able to hear what a 
fellow says,' 1 returned Hubert. 

“ Let me see,” said Aunt Hawkins : 41 how 
long is it since 1 saw you last, ch ? ” 

“ Seven years, 1 believe, Aunt Hawkins,” 
replied Hubert. 

‘‘ Ay, so it is. Let me see, what year is 
this 

“ Ninety-two," returned Hubert. 

“ Ninetv-two. Why, can it be ninety two? 
Av 1 to be sure, so it must be. Take seven 
years from that, and it leaves ” 

° Eighty-live,” said Hubert. 

“ Yes, wry Hue. In eighty live I saw you 
last. How’ time passes, and how people 
change ! You're all veiy altered, do you 
know ? " 

“ Are we, Aunt Hawkins ? ” inquired 
Hubert, innocently. 

“ Your father, dear fellow, looks better than 
one might expect for his time of life, though, 
of course, he has quite lost his figure, add is 
quite broken-down and aged. Your elder 
sisters' have quite lost their gout I looks. It is 
sad how soon girls look fri&sr, Jane, when I 
last saw her, might pass in a crowd for a 
pretty girl. Your mother looks the bc s st ; but 
then plain people often do look their best 
when they grow elderly.” 

‘‘And what, about me?” cried Hubert, 
while the otliers all tried to look as if they 
had not becu listening. 

“ lTm, h'm, h’m, h’m ! ” cried Aunt Haw- 
kins. ” The least said the soonest mended. 
How ‘do your prospects look now, may 1 
ask?” 

Oh, as black as— my boots ! ” returned 
Hubert, stretching out bis legs. ‘‘And as 
muddy too, I’m afraid.” 

“ Well, and whose fault is that, sir ? ” cried 
Miss Hawkins sharply. 

* 11 Whose fault ? Why, the weather’s on 
the one hand and the FatesVpn the other, l 
should say,” returned Hubert calmly. 

The dressing-bell now rang. 

The major, in his best manner, offered his 
arm to Miss Hawkins, saying—' 


“ Allow me, dear aunts” * 

. “ Certainly not, sir. You want an arm for 
yourself. T sl*ull Like your arrn, young sir, if 
you will permit me.” 

Hubert gave Aunt Hawkins Ins arm, and 
she sailed out of the room. 


' -CHAPTER HI. 

As a general rule, the Dudleys were not in 
the habit of dressing for dinner, but to-night 
Lliev did so in honour of Miss Hawkins. 

The dinner also, tor the same reason, was 

to be at, seven o’clock instead of the usual 
hour of half -past six. 

At seven o’clock, therefore, the family as- 
sembled in the drawing-room in evening 
attire, awaiting in hungry expectation Aunt 
Hawkins' appearance. 

The dinner-bell had been rung some time, 
when Miss Hawkins’ maid, Squelsh, appeared 
at rlie door to inform Mrs. Dudley that Miss 
Hawkins did not feel equal to leaving her 
room again that evening ; “but,” she added, 
41 my mistress would be obliged if you would 
'a\y; the goodness to let her know wol's for 
dinner.” 

Mrs. Dudley went through the various 
courses. Squelsh retired upstairs. After 
some minutes' consultation with her mistress, 
‘she re-appeared with a message to the effect 
that ” Miss Hawkins would lake somfe soup, 
a little roast fowl, and some jelly if it was real 
calf's foot : not those abominable poisoning 
melted squares or bottles ; also some biscuits 
and a largish piece of cheese.” - 

After despatching a tray containing the 
specified articles, Mis. Dudley and her raven- 
ous family sat down to their dinner. 

All were irritable and cross. Mrs- Dudley 
mourned over the waste of cooking a pair of 
fowls when one would have been sufficient if 
she had but known aunt would not have 
come downstairs. 

The major, through his soup and fish, 
grumbled moodily over the expenses of a 
household, but from the time the pudding 
appeared his spirits grew lighter and lighter, 
until by the close of dinner he became $*» 
assured of coming in for Aunt Hawkins’ 
money, and of her speedy decease, that he 
felt it incumbent on him to indulge in a 
second glass with which to drink her health. 

The next day came the invitation to Lady 
liayley's party, and also, it being Mrs. 
Dudley’s** at home ” day, a number of visitors, 
including Dr. Black Crum and Mr. Reginald 
Pobb. 

Br. Black Crum was a young medical man 
: who had- lately come to the neighbouring 
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town. At present liis practice ami income 
were supposed to be equally limited. He was 
to be met at every tennis and afternoon tea- 
party, being what is generally described as a 
“ nice young man." 

He was short — a convenient size lor wend- 

ing his way through tho intricacies of rooms 

filled with wicker-work tea-tables, basket- 
chairs, drapery, china, and pel dogs. He was 
fair — his hair sat in really a lovely wave 
across his somewhat moist and shining fore- 
head. He was inexhaustible ill small talk. 
With him in her room, a lady was proof 
against those dreadful lulls in conversation 
which are so apt to harry a hostess and em- 
barrass her guests, lie sang a little, as well 
as played the piano, not very badly ; but 
chief of his many attractions was liic sus- 
picion that lie was looking out for a wife. 
■He was an open admirer of Miss Jane Dudley, 
and called regularly every fortnight to see 
her. 

His friend, Mr. Reginald Pobb, who had 
lately always accompanied him in Ins visits to 
the Dudleys, was supposed to admire Amy. 
Anyhow, she took him in hand, and chatted 
and laughed beside him from the time he 
arrived until he left, and he being a somewhat 
heavy, spectacled, and obluse young man, 
once he reached a safely constructed maho- 
gany chair near the door, feared to get up 
and leave it for one of frailer appearance, 
though placed beside a more agreeable com- 
panion. 

After half-a-dozen visits, guided by habit, 
on entering the dimly-lighted room, he made 
directly for his well-tested chair, and on 
finding Amy beside him immediately after- 
wards, forcing him to take tea and feeding 
him with plum-cake, appeared to rather enjoy 
himself than otherwise. 

Both these young men were going to Lady 
Bay ley’s on the 22nd. Amy expressed her 
opiniofi to Mr. Reginald Pobb that she 
thought it was a great shame that she should 
be obliged to slay at home, and that she 
thought it was very unkind of Lady Bayley 
not to send her a special invitation -when she 
knew that she (Amy) was simply dying to go ; 
and that if she were left at home, she would 
cry the whole evening ; and didn’t he think it 
was a shame, Loo ? 

Mr. Reginald Pobb replied gravely : “ What- 
ever you say yourself.” It was his usual form 
of reply when puzzled by a young lady’s 
bright chatter. 

This answer so disconcerted Amy that she 
got up hastily and walked away. Where- 
upon Mr. Pobb finished the plate of bread 
ancfc' 1 >uUer which she had inadvertently left 
beside him, and stated with glassy-eyed 


admiration at Nellie, who was playing softly 
at the piano dreamy German airs. 

Amy went over to the corner of the fire- 
side by which Aunt Hawkins sat in grim state. 

“ 1 hope you are feeling ru*ted, ifunt," she 
began sweetly. “Won’t you have another 
cup of tea ? ;! 

“No more kettle-wash for me, I thank 
vou,” returned Aunt Hawkins, in a polite 
tone of voice. “ Pray, may I ask you who 
that wlritey-brovvn thing in the corner is, 
eh ? ” As she spoke, she pointed with a long 
bony linger at Mr. Pobb, who wore a light 
brown suit. 

“ Mr. Reginald Pobb, Aunt Hawkins,” 
itplied Amy in a whisper, glowing very red 
as several visitors stopped in their talk and 
stared round. 

“Who?” insisted Aunt Hawkins. 

“Mr. Pobb,” returned Amy desperately in 
a loud whisper, close to her aunt’s ear. 

“Ah! Mr. Snob! Snob by name and 
Snob bv nature. H‘in, li’m, h*in, li’rn ! ” 
replied Miss llawkins. 

Di. Black Crum now rose. Mr. Pobb did 
the same, and both young men took their 
departuie. 

It being now late, the ladies soon after- 
wards left. 

Amy and Jane drew their chairs Lo the lire 
and began to discuss the events of the day, 
while Nellie still played and sang snatches oi 
songs. 

Aunt Hawkins left the room. 

The ball bell rang. 

“Why, surely,” exclaimed Amy, “that 
can’t be another visitor ? ” 

“ It is,” cried June, pouring with great fore 
thought some hike-warm water into the well 
drained tea-pot. 

Mr. Wainwriglu came in. He shook 
hands with the girls,, while apologising lo- 
calling so late. “ But,” he continued, luming 
to Nellie, and taking from his pocket a card, 
“ I know you are fond of music, so I ventured 
to bring you a ticket for the Wagner concert 
to be held 41 ext week. My mother wants 
you to dine with us that evening, and go with 
us to the concert. She is writing to you 
about it, I know.” 

11 Oh, how lovely for you, Nellie ! ” ex- 
claimed Amy in envious tones, while Nellie, 
with glowing cheeks, thanked him warmly. 
14 You’ve two engagements for next week, and 
I’ve nonth” 

. “ Oh, never 'say die, Miss Amy,” laughed 
young Waimvright, handing her a note. 

“What!” exclaimed Amy, in a voice of 
rapture, as she tore open the envelope. “A 
note from Lady Bayley, especially asking me to 
go to her ‘ At" Home. Oh, Mr. Wainwright, 
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I think it’s just too sweet of her ! But 
J know it was all through you. Now I am 
so happy. 1 don’t envy you your concert 
a scrap, Nellie. It’s sure to he a dull, classical 
old affair, but this party, it’s just* ipmg J ” 
And Amy stopped, quite out jf breath with 

delight. 

Young Wainwright laughed would not be 
persuaded to sit down, and immediately 
hurried away. 

During the following eight or nine days 
Miss Ilawkins improved in health, and 
consequently in temper. She presented each 
of the three girls with a ^Vnoic apiece to 
buy dresses for the party. To Judith, who 
left home to return to her college, she gave a 
collection of 'musty papers, which she termed 

II her dear brother’s invaluable mathematical 
notes, made when a young man in the year 
’20.’ * Judith would have preferred a ^"5-note, 
had her opinion been asked. 

To Hubert she gave a bicycle of the newest 
and most expensive make. 

Squelsli tyrannised over the servants to 
such an extent that both gave 41 warning.” 

Such were the* petty events of the week ; 
gi eater things will soon occur — at least, in the 
opinion of fane and Amy, perchance in that 
of Nellie also. 

The new dresses were very successful. 
Jane’s was piuk—vieux-rose, she called it. 
Amy, who at first was inclined to choose 
yellow, on account of her brunette colouring, 
was so struck with Jane’s selection that she 
changed round to pink as the most becoming 
colour, after all. But as she was unable to 
match the tint of her eldest sister’s gown 
exactly, she chose “ the nearest to it,” as she 
herself described it. The result when the 
sisters stood together could hardly be called a 
harmony of colouring. However, Nellie, in 
her white silk, stood between, and toned down 
both tempers and colouring. 

A box of exquisite roses arrived early on 
the morning of the 22nd, directed to Miss 
Nellie Dudley ; and Nellie, for the first time in 
her life, refused to go shares with her sisters. 
Whereupon Amy observed to Jane, “that 
really Nellie was becoming eaten up with 
conceit, just because that young Wainwright 
had taken a little notice of h§r — as if he 
meant anything by it.” 

The girls, when ready to start, Mjadcd into 
the drawing-room to display themdrocks to 
Aunt Ilawkins. Ik 

Aunt Hawkins polished her glasSfy- placed 
them on her nose, and inspected her grand- 
nieces with a critical air. 

“ You two set my teeth on edge,” she ex- 
claimed, “ when you stand together.” 

Hubert laughed uproariously. “ Well, Aunt 


Hawkins, What about Nellie, now ? She 
doesn’t look half bad, does she ? ” 

44 In in y young days I was taught to carry 
myself with grace, and not look all legs and 



“ Tlir. MAJOU AilOAU.r CAMK DOWN IN I [ME FOR 
KULAK FAST " t/>. 1$). 


angular funny-bones. But putting grace and 
elegance aside as unnecessary in these days, 

1 should sav that your sister is a comely 
enough liiLle body, whom I dare say may in 
time pick up a fool or two for an admirer.” 

“ Don’t you believe in love, Aunt Haw- 
kins ? ” inquired Hubert, pulling on his white 
gl nves. 

“I bclic\e in love,” replied Miss Hawkins, 
“ though ’ti> a very nire commodity ; but as to 
liners: bah! the \ery name makes me ill. 
H’m, h’m, li’m, h’m ! ” 

“ I don’t see how one can reconcile those 
two statements - I can’t, anyhow,” said 
Hubert. 

u Well, sir, 1 never said I could give you 
brains to do so,” replied Miss HftVkins, 
acidl\ . ' ' 

rile maid came in to say the carriage was 
at the door. The young people put on their 
wiaps and hurried away. 

The major went to his den to smoke. 
Squelsli came in for Aunt Hawkins, and bore 
her off to bed. 

Mrs. Dudley was left alone. As she sat by 
the dying lire, her thoughts went back to the 
days of her youth. Pictun s of the past 
rushed to her recollection. The wrinkles 
fade in her forehead, the bloom and freshness 
of youth return to her check, gaiety and 
sparkle to her eyes. She recalls the evening 
when she first met her husband. In imagina- 
tion, her heart again throbs as she sees the 
handsome young officer for the first time. 
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She wonders that such a hero can deign to 
notice to laugh at her silly little chatter, 
to ask her for song after song. And though 
years haw shown that her hero is but a man, 
and a very selfish one, that the future, which 
looked but one long day of unclouded bright- 
ness, has been dimmed by many a cloud and 
threatened whh dark tempests ; still, he and 
have weathered the storms, and at the 
end of near thirty years she loves him better 
even than when first he placed the golden 
circle, now worn thin, on her linger, and 
swore, with jov in his eyes and a careless 
smile on his lips, to love and cherish her till 
deqih. 

Then her thoughts fixed on her children 
with loving pride. Her handsome, reckless 
Hubert, thoughtless of everything except his 
little mother — his very faults only drew her 
heart still closer to him. Why, she won- 
dered, should the child who had caused her 
most anxiety be— though she tried not to 
acknowledge it even to herself- — her beat- 
beloved, and the one who had never given her 
a moment’s grief, her steady, upright, learned 
Judith, be the one whom she honoured most, 
but loved least, it was due to some want 
in her own nature, Mrs. Dudley decided, with 
a sigh. 

She was surprised how quickly the evening 
had passed. I The children would soon be in ; 


if they were not home m an hour,,shts would 
go to bed. Her eyes felt tired ; she took off 
her glasses, closed her eyes for one moment, 
and immediately fell asleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mkanwhilk, the evening was proceeding 
delightfully or painfully, according to the 
feelings of the guests. 

How long the hours before supper and bed 
to the weary chaperons stifling irresistible 
yawns behind their fans, to the u wall-flowers M 
realising the painful truth that u hope deferred 
maketli the heart grow sick.” Rut how the 
Hying moments sped to the successful singer, 
.surrounded with admirers, to the happy pairs 
sitting undisturbed in nooks shaded by palms 
and lit by rose-coloured lamps, or to those 
perched in dim obscurity on' the staircase 
steps, realising with wonder that the higher 
up they were the less they had ro say. 

Jane was now sitting in a picturesque 
little nook, under the becoming shade of 
a tall pi nk -lrilled lamp, with Dr. Black 
Crum. 

Jane finished her ice, and Dr. Crum put 
aside the plate, sat down beside her, and 
taking up her fan, began to fan her. 

He looked very hot, his collar was a perfect 
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wrfeck, and his patent leather -shoes struck 
Jane as agonisingly tight and pointed. 

“ You may fan yourself, if you like,” began 
Jane, “ but don’t fan me' any longer. You do 
make my fringe wave up and down in thfc 
most distracting way.” 

“ Districting to me,” replied Dr. Crum, “ 1 

acknowledge.” 

“ Nonsense, Dr*. Crum ! ” laughed Jane ; 
then, after a pause, she asked : “ Are you fond 
of flowers ? ” 

“ Passionately fond — especially of green- 
house ones,” replied Dr. Crum. 

“Which is your favourite flower ?” inquired 
Jane. 

11 Heliotrope, 1 think,” answered Dr. Crum, 
after some consideration. 

11 Do you know the meaning of heliotrope ? ” 
asked Jane. 

“ Why, no, Miss Dudley ; I’m afraid I’rp 
quite ignorant of the language of (lowers. 
You must tell me its meaning." 

“Oh no, 1 won’t,” cried Jane coquettishly. 

“ You must find that out for yourself." 

“ Ah ! now don’t be so unkind. 1 want to 
know particularly." urged Dr. Crum, leaning 
his elbow on his knee, and supporting his fat 
cheek on his forefinger and thumb. “ Come, 
now, if you tell me, I shall tell you something 
that will interest you, I think.” 

“ Are you in earnest ? ” asked Jane, who 
thought he might be going to propose. 

“ On my word of honour, l am," cried 
Dr. Crum fervently. 

“ Well, then, it means— devotion," ex- 
plained Jane, looking downwards. Her eye- 
lashes were remarkably long and curling. 

“ Oh, that 1 had a sprig of it to offer you ! " 
cried Dr. Crupi. * 

Jane 'remained silent until she heard the 
first notes of the next song. She feared some- 
one would come in search of her. 

She said gently : “ What is it that you pro- 
mised to tell me ? ” +■ 

“ Oh ! ’’ cried Dr. Crum briskly, apparently 
relieved by the change in the conversation. 

“ I am sure you will be interested to hear 
that Miss Lina Brushes js engaged to be 
married.” 

' “ And is that all you have to fell me ? ’’ 
cried Jane, in tones of the most utter contempt. 
“Why, I heard that ages and ages ago. The 
very day after he proposed she .came over' to 
see me, and told me all about .'it, and showed 
me her engagement ring,' and all. -tWell, you 
are a stupid to think that I hadn’t heard 
that!”; ' ■ . ‘ '• 

- ' “ I’m very sorry,” began Dr. Crum fijebly, 
^but I didn’t know she was such a friend of-, 
’ ydfafs.” , 

“ Oh,- die isn’t a friend of mine at ah,” 


explained Jane. “I just hate her — horrid, 
conceited thing 1 She only caroe gyer because 
she couldn’t lose a minute to inform me she 
wasn’t going to be air old maid; However, 
she isn’t married yet; ‘there’s many a slip 
between the cup and the lip*.* and so I told 
her. Fancy L she never asked me to be her 
bridesmaid, though JPve known her fOf yC3fS 
and years, and been- as Intimate as can be. 
Wasn’t it mean of her ? ’’ 

Dr. Crum acknowledged that it was, and 
rose from his seat as he saw Amy cotne ;up in 
search of her sister. 

Amy began in a doleful voice — 

“ ( )li, Jane ! I’ve been hunting for you every- 
where. I can’t see’Nelly ‘anywhere- — *1 cannot 
imagine where she has disappeared to.” ■ 

“ Where’s Mr. Pobb ? ” asked Jane. 

“He has just left. I’ve no one to talk to, 
and I’m tired of listening to the music.” 

“Would some supper refresh you?” in- 
quired Dr. Crum blandly. 

Amy with alacrity placed her hand on his 
arm, and they entered the supper-room. 

*• It’s the oddest thing,” began Amy, as they 
paused for a moment, “where Nellie can be ; 

1 haven’t seen her for ever so long. I suppose 
she hasn’t been able to find anyone to talk 
to, and has taken refuge among -.the cha- 
perons.” 

“ Why, there she is ! ” said Dr. Cvum. 

“ Where ? ” asked Amy, staring round. - 
“There, with young Warn wright, coming 
out of the conservatory under the a rein 
See ? " 

Amy did see. She saw with surprise what 
a lovely girl lien sister was. Somehow she 
had never noticed that before. 

Nellie came up to where Amy, was stand- 
ing. 

“I think," she began, “that it is time. fur 
ns to be going. You know . promised 
mother not to be lafcer than oiiyjp’dock, <md 
it is nearly that time ‘now. I, wonder where 
Hubert is?” ' 

“ l will find him for you. j i,,§a}y him leav- 
ing the supper-room, a moment ago,” s*id 
young Wainwright; '. j ,- 

Amy was tired, therefor^, ;«>$!$[, agreed that 
it was’time to leave. . ^ ,, 

,When they rcturn^ji.Wjitjfc :.,tbd r wraps, 
Hubert and young W^t^vjrjghf, jwyxe standing • 
tvairing in the hall.y 1 '. )J i.j t ^.'./ v j, n ,' 

.Nellie could nqfr, ; Mr. 

Wajhwright beggeq ; tq.be, ;al|.g wftd , to try . . It 
took a long tpp$ftp jr j&n!d Ihjvta button, and 
...when found, tftfasten. , 

„; ;Their carriage, Hubert 
-handed jang^pd- Amjfl i^t > io 
- *' Loolc , sharp, Ndlie 1 ” he cried to Nellie, 
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Mr. Waimvright helped her into the car- 
riage. Hubert jumped in. Air. Waimvright 
stood bareheaded on the steps until the 
carriage drove out of sighl. 

“ I say, Nellie,” began Jane, ‘‘what was Mr. 
Waimvright saying to \ou in the porch ? I 
thought you were iicmw coming.” 

Nellie hesitated before replying. 

11 Only that he uas coming to see us 
to-morrow : that was all.” 

“ 17s? Oh, indeed!” remarked Hubert, 
lighting a cigar ; 11 much obliged, I'm sure ! 
Mightv affectionate he has grown latch, 
especially to your humble servant. A jolly 

good cigar this, he gave me. I must iincl out 
where he gets them.” 

Nellie sat silently looking out of the 
window. 

Jane and Amy chattered over the events ol 
the evening — the various singers, the girls’ 
drosses, .etc. — until they reached home. 

“Why, mother,” said Hubert, going into 
the drawing-room, ‘‘you doirL mean to say 
you’re up still ? ” 

Mrs. Dudley sat up with a start, settled her 
cap straight, and asked how they had enjo\ed 
their evening. 

“ It was just splendid ! ” cried Jane ; “ the 
music was just perfect ! Nothing could have 
been handsomer than the way everything was 
done ; and the supper was just magnificent ! 
Did you taste the ices, Hubert ? ” 

11 Didn’t f, though?” returned Hubert. 
“Certainly the Bayleys know how to do things 
in style.” 

“ Oh, but I am sleepy, mother,” yawned 
Amv, as she took up her candle. 

Airs. Dudley, followed by the others, went 
up to bed. Nellie whispered to her mother 
to come into her room. 

“ Do you know,” said Amy, as she stood 
before the looking-glass, brushing her hair : 
“ do you know, I really think young Wain- 
wright is falling in love with Nellie.” 

“Nonsense!” answered Jane. “I didn’t 
sec him talking to her once the whole even- 

“That was because she was sitting out with 
him all the time in the conservatory.” 

“Arc you sure she was ? ” inquired Jane, in 
a startled tone of voice. 

’“Yus, certain,” replied Amy, nodding her 
head vigorously — “ quite certain.” 

“ Young Wainwright must be awfully rich 
— his father lives in such style,” remarked 
Jane, after a pause ; “ and he is the only son.” 

Mrs. Dudley 'came into the room. 

“Oh, girls!” she exclaimed, sitting down 
on the edge of the bed, “ what do you 
think ? ” 

“ What ? ” exclaimed both the girls. 


“ Nellie is engaged to young Wainwright ; 
he spoke to her to-night.” 

“ Nellie engaged ! ” cried Jane and Amy, in 
bewildered surprise. 

* “ Yes, the dear child ! ” sobbed Mrs. Dudley. 
“ And I am so happy about it. Lawrence 
Wainwright is the nicest young man 1 know,- 
and [ Jeel certain she will be happy with him. 
Dear, darling, little Nellie ! ” 

“ And he is so rich ! ” exclaimed Amy. 

“ Yes, lie is everything 1 could have wished 
— good, clever, handsome, and rich ; but he 
is a lucky man, for all that, to win my Nellie’s 

Heart/' ^ 

“ That was why he said so particularly that 
be was coining here to-morrow,” observed 
Amy. 

“ Yes ; he is coining to see your father,” 
replied Mrs. Dudlej. “There's three o’clock 
striking. I must ically go to bed, though 1 
know I shall not he able to sleep a moment, 
(jood-night, my darlings.” 

Mrs. Dudley lelt the room. 

“ Well,” cried Jane, stepping into bed, “ I 
never was so astonished in all my life. The 
idea ot Nellie being the lirsL married of us 
all, ami we thought she' was sure to be an 
old maid ! ” 

“1 wonder what Aunt Hawkins will say to 
it ? ” replied Amy. “ One good thing is now 
that Nellie is going to marry such a rich man. 
Aunt Hawkins need not leave her any nu>iic\ , 
or anything. Dear me, I do hope, even if she 
doesn’t leave me any money, that she will 
leave me that lovely diamond ring of hers— -I 
do so long for it ! ft seems such waste to 
see it sparkling on her bony old paw — doesn’t 
it?” 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake, Amy, do slop 
talking ! ” cried Jane crossly, flouncing round 
in her bed. “ Jt will be breakfast-tirne before 
1 gel a wink of sleep.” 

“ I never saw such an uninteresting girl to 
talk to,” cried Amy, in an injured tone of 
voice. “J love talking over things. I’m 
not a hit sleepy ; L could simply talk all night. 
Do wake up a little, Jane. Jane, Jane ! Do 
you hear me ? Jane, Jane ! ” 

But Jane refused to give any sign of life, 
therefore, after muttering, and grumbling, and 
rustling the sheets, Amy was obliged to settle 
to silence and to sleep. 


CHAPTER V. 

Bew>rk breakfast the next morning in some 
marvellous way the news of Nellie’s engage- 
ment had reached everyone in the house. 

Miss Hawkins sent a message to Mrs. 
Dudley, asking her to come into her room, 
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that they might have a long consultation 
together. 

The major actually came down in time for 
breakfast — an unheard-of event with him. He 
kissed Nellie lovingly, and patting her cheek, 
said he hadn’t been so happy for many a long 
year as he telt that morning. 

Jane and Amy stared at Nellie with an 
interest they had never taken in her before. 

Kven Squelsh smiled, and looked as if she, 
too, were in the secret, and approved of it. 

Nellie was very happy. 

Mj\ Waimvright was expected to call at 
about four o'clock. At that hour Nellie and 
her mother sat together in the drawing-room 
by the fire, waiting for him. 

Jane had of her own accord offered to 
make some cakes, of which she alone knew 
the recipe, for afternoon tea, in honour of 
N el 1 i e * s en g ag e m e 1 1 1 . 

Amy was upstairs, changing her dress. 

“ F think, mother ,' " said Nellie, as four 
o’clock struck, “that I shall light the lamps. 
It is growing quite dark ; ihe room looks a 
little dreary, doesn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes, (killing. Light them, it you wish,” 
replied her mother, watching with proud and 
loving eves her daughter. 

YVhat a prettv ihild she looked! Her 
golden hair coiled low on the stately little 
head ; the dusky curling lashes shading the 
dark blue ouv» ; happiness dimpling the 
glowing cheeks. Her gown was of some 
clinging (lowing green and pink stuff. She 
recalled \isions of spring. K\ery movement 
was freshness, grace, and brightness. 

The lamps had been lighted, the shades all 
nicely adjusted, the tire shone brightly, when 
Jane came in with (lushed face, carrj ing her 
cakes. 

“What! Hasn't he come yet?” she ex- 
claimed. “ 1 thought he was here for the last 
half-hour.” 

“ It is only just half-past four,” replied Mrs. 
Dudley. “ I suppose something has delayed 
him.” 

11 My cakes will be quite spoiled,” said 
Jane ; 11 and they look so good, it does seem a 
pity to let them get cold.” 

“Put them down by the fire, and they will 
keep warm,” said her mother. 

Jane placed her cakes on ihe hearth and 
remained silently waiting. 

Nellie moved restlessly through the room. 
At length the clock struck five. 

“ Are you quite sure, Nellie,” began Amy, 
who was comfortably fixed on a cushiqn in 
front of the fire, with tl»e cake-plate within easy 
r£ach — “ are you quite sure that you have 
made no mistake about what that young 
Waimvright said? Perhaps he was only 


joking, you know. Or perhaps he said more 
than he intended, and wants to get out of it ; 
men often do, you know.” 

“ I have made no mistake,” replied Nellie 
gently, as she left the room. 

“ It’s really the strangest thing T ever 
knew/’ said Mrs. Dudley. “He must be ill ; 
but then, why not send a message ? ” 

MLs Hawkins came into the room, leaning 
on Major Dudley's arm. 

When she was seated she peered curiously 
round. 

“ Who’s that ? " "ilu: cried. * 

“ That's Ennlv, my wife,” replied Major 

Dudley. 

“And what's that pink thing there, where 
the cat ought to be ? ” she demanded again, 
pointing at Amv. 

“Oh!” laughed the major, “that’s Amy, 
sitting on her favourite Httle cushion before 
the fire.” 

“Well, and where is the gallant suitor 
whom I was to *ee, eh ? ” cried Miss Hawkins 
sharply. 

11 There lias been some misunderstanding, 
I’m afraid,” explained Mrs. Dudley nervously. 
“ Mr. Wainwnglit hasn't come yet.” 

“ ( think lie has mn away/’ laughed Amy. 

“ Have you never heard, Miss Amy/’ re- 
marked Aunt Hawkins, “that 4 only they 
conquer Love who run away ’ ?— -H’m, h’m, 
h'm, h’m ! ” 

Major Dudley and his wife sat on the sofa, 
talking in low tones. Presently Amy ob- 
served again — 

“ 1 feel quite certain that Nellie took up 
young Waiuwrigiu wrongly. She always 
thinks people are in dead earnest. She never 
sees through a joke. I've often heard people 
say that Lawrence Waimvright was an awful 
(lirt, but really I didn't believe it. He always 
looks so grave and learned, but 1 always 
notice that people who look like that are the 
worst, after all. because one can’t help 
believing every word they say. L wish I had 
warned poor Nellie. How mortified she 
must feel, after making such a fuss, to find it 
end in nothing at all ■ ” 

Mrs. Dudley was going to reply when 
Hubert burst into the room. 

“Well, what do you think, father?” he 
began, as if he could not speak fast enough ; 
“ the Finstcr Company has failed ! ” 

“ Failed ! ” exclaimed Major Dudley, 
jumping up excitedly. “ Iiy Jove ! I was 
in luck to sell out those shares when T did. 
I thought some time past that ’things looked 
uncopitnonly fishy, but 1 must say J never 
thought the end was so near.” 

“ And I hear the Wainwrights are com- 
pletely ruined. I met old Sir George Bayley 
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'hurrying along down- town with a face as 
long as my arm- He, is 1 in for a good lot 
himself, but nothing like the Waimvrights. 
Old Wainwright had a stroke of some sort 
when he hetfrd the news, and isn’t expected 
to recover.” , 

44 Gracious goodness ! ” exclaimed • Mrs. 
Dudley, aghast. 44 What awful news ! I must 
go to poor little Nellie.” 

u What’s all this ? What’s all this ? ” 
demanded '-Aunt Hawkins. “ Come here, 
Hubert, and tell me what you are making 
such a commotion about.” 

1 Hubert sat down beside his aunt, and told 
her. the news. 

14 H’m, hhn, hhu, h’m ! ” cried Aunt Haw- 
kins. “This will put an end to Miss Nellie's 
.little love affair, no doubt ; and 1 am very glad 
of it. I once knew old Wainwright, the 
grandfather, and he was a sad fellow. That’s 
more than a day ago. H’m, h'm. h’m, h’m ! 
The least said the soonejst mended, but if his 
grandson takes after him, Nellie has. had a 
lucky escape.” 

14 Well, returned Hubert, 44 1 don't know 
about that. I think young Wainwright is a 
decent enough sort of chap.” 

The dinner bell now rang. Mrs. Dudley 
apd Nellie came downstairs. Nellie looked 
much happier than she had appeared during 
the afternoon. 1 . • 


• Mrs* Dudley becanie tiervous, tried various 
topics of conversation, but Miss Hawkins 
remained obstinately deaf and silent, and 
immediately after dinner . retired . to her 
room. .■ J 

44 I’m afraid,” said Mrs. Dudley,, “that 
something has offended Aunt Hawkins, or 
else that she is feeling ill.” 

44 Well, anyhow,” cried Hilbert, 44 she 
managed to eat a very good dinner.” 

44 It’s very unfortunate what a dislike slid 
has to the name of Wainwright, When I 
told her about Nellie’s engagement, she really 
looked quite angrily at me, and said she*wa& 
sure it would never come to any, good end. 

She got quite waited about , it," observed 

Mrs, Dudley. 

“ Yes ; and how curious she was to see 
him,” added Amy. 44 She called me into her 
room this afternoon, and asked me no end of 
questions about him, and made me describe 
him over and over again.” 

44 What did you say ? ” inquired Jane. 

41 T fortunately recollected that old photo 
which Doctor Crum took of us all at his tennis- 
party in the summer, and I showed it to her. 
Do you remember, Lawrence Wainwright is 
sitting at Nellie’s feet in the most romantic 
way ? ” 

44 Well, what did she say of it?” asked 
Jane. 


44 After all,” ' she observed cheerfully, 

‘• Losing money isn’t much'of a calamity. 1 
began to think Lawrence was dead or that 
he had met with some dreadful accident, so 
when 1 Heard the news it seemed to me like 
nothing of any consequence. Lawrence is 
so clever, hfe will soon be able to make 
money, ft is a dreadful thing about old Mr. 
Wainwright, though ; he has been looking 
.very ill for a long time.” 

Everyone, agreed that old Mr. Wainwright 
had been looking very ill for weeks, and that 
he must have foreseen what was coming for a 
longer time than anyone knew. ^ 

* 44 And what a shame,” cried Jane, “ to go 

.on living in the extravagant style they did ! 

. Why didn’t they give up their horses and 
meii servants, and? go and live in a cottage, 
so to save something before, the crash 
canie?” 

44 One always hopes for the best,” observed 
the major.. 44 And a man thinks things will 
last his time, afiyhow.” . * 

44 And that shows how selfish men usually ,, 
/are,” returned Jane, “.It’s all very well for 
them to die off just at the right moment 
comfortably, and leave their wiyes and ‘chil- 
dren to bear all the miseries of poverty JV; 

.During dinner, Aunt Hatfkiri? observed , 
an ominous silence. . , . -V: : 


41 She didn’t say anything, hut put it in 
, her work-basket, and promised that sKb would 
return it to me some other time,” continued 
Amy. 

11 Well, one good thing is,” remarked Jane, 

“ Nellie isn’t really altogether engaged yet to 
young Wainwright, so it makes it quite easy 
for her to get out of it ; for of course she 
wouldn’t dream of marrying him now that he 
hasn’t a penny.” 

“ 1 don’t, know about that,” said Amy* 

. 44 Didn’t you notice how contented she looked 
at dinner-time, aftd, how she said she'wa* 
sure he would be able to earn plenty of 
• money ? ” 

“Such rubbish! As if he has any way of 
making money,” observed Jane scornfully. 
t “.Why, I suppose he. will be obliged either 
to take a miserable 'clerkship; here, pr else 
emigrate to the colonies. ■ Make money, 
indeed ! It’s not so easily done, from all I ant 
/able to hear ; and though they say he took 
. /honours at college, and all that, still, he isn’t 
. . a bit better able fo make money.” 

' ’ ■ ■ ' “ For all that,” said Aitoy, ■ 41 % fjhLitik* 
^eans to stick to him^whatevef happen^ £ 
suppose she thinks she:®iU never get another 
pflfer^’ * ’ '• ; ’■"/*'/ 

. 44 Then she will be ‘afgreM fool. ! 

'Jtat briefly. ■ • 1 ' . ^ ■? 

' . - . ' 4 ». 1 1 | 1 ' t v. ' ^ -a J 



Aunt Hawkins. i •f 

CHAPTER VT. • write to Mr. Sparkes, my lawyer, and ask him 

Thk following morning a note came from to come here to-morrow morning, for 1 want 
Lawrence Waimvright to Nellie, asking per- him to draw out a new will.** 
mission to call to see her that afternoon. His Mrs. Dudley, greatly fluttered, promised 
father was slightly better, he said. that the entire household should be present* 



‘ ALL l CAN SAV IS: I DON’T CANS A BA.N'O IK YOU CUT ME OKP WITH A SHli.LIN'b”' (/. 20). 


Miss Hawkins observed, Nellie’s happy face, that afternoon at four o’clock precisely, and 
as she showed the note to Mrs, Dudley. that Mr. Sparkes should be communicated 

1* When that young man ^Is.’this af|er-, /with. , *-• 

noon,” observed she, “ I wish the entire family Miss Hawkins then retired to her room, 
to be present, as.T int^pd to find out" whether' Excitement filled the house. Nellie wrote to 
their opinions and mine agree oh a certain Lawrence Waimvright,. Major Dudley wrote 
point/’ Also,, I should be much obliged to to the lawyer, and Mrs. Dudley, sent a 
you, Emilypvif yoa would be so kind as to telegram to. Hubert, desiring him 'to come 

a _ ■ ,, • i , ■ y- . 



is 


Aunt JfjH&Ns. 


home at four o’clock Then they all galhcml 
round the hie and talked 
11 Oh that Aunt Haw kins w ill ltave me her 
diamond ring, even if she doesn’t leave me 
i,jnjr money l”’«ri£d Am\ ‘I would ralliei 
have it than twice* its value in money , and I 
must say that X think I have a veiy good 
chance of it, for it was only \ evict day that 
Attnt Hawkins remarked what small hands 1 
have, and I took the opportunity of say mg 
how much rings, especially diamonds, improve 
the shape ot the h-uid ” 

“ How lovely it would be it Aunt Hajvkms 
would leive nit a little money ' ” said Nellie 

“ I never felt so avaricious before ; but it would 

fee so delightful to be able to give it all to 
Lawrence, md he would be so surprised 
“ I’m afraid, iny deal,” remarked Mrs 
Dudley, “that you havo a vuy bad chapte 
Aunt Hawkins has taken a dislike to the vtry 
name of Waimv right ” 

“Yes,” agreed Amy and Jane , “ vou have 
, no chance at all ” 

“I won't give up all hope yd, ’ said Nellie, 
smiling u Ptrhaps when Aunt Hawkins 
sees l^awrenee she will change her mind 
I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if she 
does” 

“ f am afraid, Nell,” s nd Major Dudley 
gravely, “ that I should be , but, however, you 
know, if she leaves her niontv to me, it’s the 
same thing as to you As young Wain- 
wnght loved my little girl when he believed 
him&elt to be rieh, 1 won’t forget him when 
he’s poor ’’ 

Nellie’s eyes were too full of gtateful tears, 
her lips trembling too much, to thank hci 
father otheiwise than by kisses 

.There w as silence for some tune Presently 
Hubert rushed m 

“Well, raotliu,” he began, ‘ what’s up ? I 
got your telegtam, and X couldn’t make rt out 
in the least » 

“Aunt Hawkins is going to make a new 
will,’’ explained Amy eagerly 
“No, you don’t say so 1 ” cried Hubert. 
“But what has that to do with sending for 
me ? Am X to be the htir 5 ” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know what your aunt 
n means,” replied Major Dudley “All wo 
4 know is- that she desires the whole f irmly to 
be present when young Warn wright corny? 
this afternoon. Why, f can't toll ” * } 

“And when is Xawrbnct' \Vamw right to 
arHvfe?” isked Bvfaart, * 4 , 

“ At &egr o’clock ; ItVants nffemtefe of 
that time yet,” #id the Ufiajttf, jkoktag $t his 
, watch. . t> * 1 * 

* Will.il must sdy this is ko cttcomipomy 
efueef rdgfi <$f the|pM fcttiyS «■ t wonder 
is going' to jmt vf through ajtytybfem. coulf 


cc ruing our capabilities for using or abusing 
wealth ’ * 

“ 1 neyer felt so euitfedm all myh^Niied 
Jane * 

“ And how it is raining f ’’ observed Amy 
“ L.awrence Wamwnght will get Just Wet 
through and through ” 

It was certainly raining very heavily All 
day it had been dark and gloomy, with suddtn , 
gusts of ram mixed with sleet, but now the ' 
wind had arisen from the north east, and beat 
and w lustlcd round the house It snatched 
oft tht few remaining leaves from the Uetv, 
and struck the long hanging stems of the 

Virginian creeper against the panes ftith 

violent taps The sound had something , 
dreiiy and unc\nn\ in it It sounded like 
the impitieiit taps of some belated outtofc*. 
vain!) desiring entrance — like the move 
ments of invisible lingers trying the strength 
of bolt and bar r lhc darkness had fallen 


carl\, uid intensihed the gloom 

Mrs Dudlt> shrvcitd “ x\s tht pooi people 
saj, I fed as it someone was walking o\er my 
gn\e , 1 she obsti\td, cowering o\cr the in£ 

4 Shut the shuttus, Hubert, and ring fnj 
tlu lamps/’ ci led the nnjor ‘ Wcshalfbc 
all in the blues if \u sit here m the dark airy 
longti ' 

il I fed as if I could fl\ out of m\ sktit/ 
said Amy 4 I am so ntivous ami t veiled ’ 
There’s foui o’clock striking ” 

Hardly had the sound of th£ last stioke 
died awa^ when the door was thrown Open, 
and Mi>s Hawkins, leaning on Squelsh s arm, 
came slowly in 

The Dudleys sprang to tlitir feet 
“Where would you like to syt, dear Aunt 
H uvkins ? ’ inquired the major blarkdly 
Miss Hawkins majestically motioned hull 
aside, and sat down on a large armchair lathe 
centre of the room SqueNh arranged the 
cushions behind her back, placed a foot^ubl 
undei her feet, and ifetir^d from tftt* tjotn* 

The Dudleys arranged their chairs round 
Aunt Hawkins The nld)of cleared hfethjtaat 
and hm T d se\eral tunes 
<4 What an awful evening it ha^ tuJrned 
out 1 n observed Mrs, Dudley, vo bi&fch ^ 
oppressive silence. ^ 

6 What’s awful about Ur, & 7 ashed, Mw 
HawkSns : 

4 Why, It's i airting **$6 htod y pair know/* 
Mrs Dudley* „ . * J * . 

‘jimp bCf< 


umng L 
np*ice it. 
th.it took out trf.thft 
all wvj&hers^ari w 
have but 9 cortwp 
tjream of tho <fsm o 
qveryt^mg goesf* ^ 
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"Whitt goes? -Where: does jfc ttjbf $ 
I don’t understand,^ inquired Amy. inqmsi* 
tiyelv,t' v . . " .'./.! 

• '.‘ Into ,.;th$L grave, my J8ear,” was Aurtt 

Hawkins’ grim reply. • r V -■ y ‘ .■■■ ■ 

• Artiy. Shuddered. , “ I do bate rain ! " she 

observed. * 

: " It isgoodfoif the crops and corpses,” 
replied. Miss Hawkins. . . 
ii^ Ob, ' Aunt Hawkins 1 exclaimed ? Amy ; 
“ ypp dh make one fed so horridly creepy ! ” . 

Miss Hankins tnsiide no reply, for the hall 
dodr bell rang violently, and Major Dudley 
'hurried out to open the door. -Young Wain- 
Wright was heard coming in. 
t He and Major Dudley stayed some time 
talking in the hall. 

Presently Major Dudley came, in, followed 
by Lawrence, who looked pale and anxious 
untH his eyes met Nellie’s loving, welcoming 
glance, and her little white hand rested con- 
fidingly in his grasp. 

Mrs. Dudley shook his hand warmly, asked 
for his people, whispered her sympathy, and 
then the major led him up to Miss Hawkins. 

“ This is Lawrence Wainwright, Aunt 
Hawkins,” he said. 

Miss Hawkins louk.ed up at him intently, 
but did not take his outstretched hand. 

“ Handsome is that handsome does,” she 
remarked, after a pause so long and inspection 
so keen that Wainwright looked quite embar- 
rassed. “Sit down here, beside me, sir, and 
when you talk speak plainly, that I may hear 
you, for I am but an old deaf woman now, sir. 
H’m, h’m, h’m, h’m ! ” - 

Lawrence seated himself where he was 
bidden, and Aunt Hawkins continued — 
“Now, my yourig sir, I have heard some 
news about you." . 

Wainwright glanced at Nellie, and smiled. 

“ I have been informed that you have done 
my niece ltlinor the honour of asking for -her 
hand jin marriage. May,! ask if. this is the, 
truth ? " asked Miss, Hawkins. 

“ Yes, it. is,” replied •Lavjyence. 

“ And may task : what are the brilliant pro- 
.spects.WJhjch yaii hold out jto her— in plain 
wo^s, wtert are y.p hr means?” agaiuSnqujrcd 

Mis» HaWkinis; .' V' ‘ ,. 

“Alt present* as you, I ani sure, have been 
told, ' my- father is a ruined man, through the' 
failure ~,of .the. Finster Cotnpanv,. .I need, 
hardly say that had -I had an jclea of what 
w«$ ; gqihg - tp, take' placfe, I/Ahoqld. 

"as.-raid^/r- . . " & 

\ HisIlje.'dSst a\|£seechJug look at Lawr$icq. ; .., 
jQ£ .i:0p^ K • then,- you arf. cqrqet tp-day 

to ' .my;tj face .from" her leiig^eihent r* 




certaijily^r^plied Wain-. 

■^elUe/wai: abpuito; speak, -but was stopped 
Jjf Miss -who sgfd sfeertly^ - / ; 

“ Before you speak it will be welrforynu all” 
to efearly understand' how matteVs stand. . You/ 
young Hr, are no doubt well aware that I have 
money to leave^ and perh»ps:ypu:. thinkwhb 
so deserving ofitasaoieeq engaged tosnch 
axihattfiin^y qung man'as yoxi 1 " , . 

' lAwrence’-Stoop upland exdaimptf hptlyijX 
“-I did .not even' know pf : ypurexi&enwi, 
much less Of your money l ”, 

“.Oh, that,- indeed ! ” cried Miss Hawkips ji 
“ you never heard of me, even! That Speaks 
welHor my relations’ affectioft/’ • . . 

Major Dudley, looking somewhat alarpiCd, 
explained haw seldom he saw Mr. Wainwright, 
and how he had intended to invite hirn jth, 
dinner especially to. meet his deai^aunt. . ... 

"Well, well, said Miss Hawkins, “it dpex 
not matter a straw oiie way or the other ; but 
to return to -business. I suppose everyone, 
will allow that even an old woman fcUKfhe. 
right.'; to leave her money to anyone she 
pleases?" 

Everyone, except Wainwright, who st6o<l; 
looking moodily into the fire,, agreed thatthiv 
was just and right, 

“ Well, the person, whom it will please* 
me tq leave my money to is the persop’ whd 
succeeds in pleasing me the. most.” 

Everyone, with the same except ion as b<&' 
fore, looked ready to go to Jericho, if needs- 
be, to please their aunt- 

“Now,” again continued A6»t Hawkjtns, 
after a pause, “ the pnidtj wish ty makeclear 
is this — I entirely disapnrdve ijf -aiid .detest 
this engagement of Nellie's tp a.pend|Ue» ; 
fellow, and I hope; everyone .agrqes-'^wk^. 
me ? ” 

'There .was complete .sileitce,-.; E&fjgaifrf 
looked . uncomfortably^ ..eaehv'^heri'l^il^Sl 1 
Nellie sobbed, aknid, ,L , . . . .. ” 

“ Wcrf, -.sir,” ' cried llis&.-^wkip^^fulpi^; 
to Major Dudley,. “ dp^yoii iagree wjjli 'orP 
not ? ” ’’’ ■ ' - ■ ‘ • " -- 

“Of course,” saia.tiie 
that, at the present: thefecould b&nbt noughts 
M mariq^i 

l it} sure Wainwright will soon get something:, 

; ( to .do.” .. ’ ^ .. 

| “ Ay+ a long wpar^engagement for Nellie, 
art'ft fheo^when her.rctees atq*feided with Wait- 
■iaig v sh!|WiU.;fthttkte is liot^'anted- • No, no/ 
-puigpy.; ’Jf; ^j«r ta^e toy .a^ice, ydu. 
wi8,f(5fbi^ Voutdaughter to. have r any further 

fd^rtw, 

.^^^^^^i fi^eted/tiheasily/but - made- np; 

Hawkins, speak' . 
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up. f make my will to-morrow, let me remind 
you. Do you refuse to give your con- 
sent to Nellie's marriage with Mr, Wain- 
wright ? ” 

“ If you so decidedly wish it — I do,” said 
the major ; adding weakly in a whisper to 
Nellie, who clasped his hand imploringly : 

■ “ You know you can marry him without it, 
if you like.” 

“So far, so good,” said Miss Hawkins ; then 
turning to Mrs.*Dudley : “And you, madam, 
do you also refuse your consent? ” 

Poor Mrs. Dudley looked bewildered, burst 
into tears, looked at her husband beseechingly, 
and sobbed that she would do anything that 
was for the advantage of her dear Nellie. 
il Bosh, woman ! ” exclaimed Miss Hawkins. 
You have no more sense than a frog has hair 
on its back I Jane, it is your turn now. Will 
you refuse to speak or have anything to do 
with your sister if she marries Mr’ Wdin- 
wright ? ” ' * 

. . Jane, looking somewhat shamefaced, replied 
that she would do anything Aunt Hawkins 
thought proper, * 

■ ‘'And you, Miss Amy?” continued Miss 
ffawjkms*. , . * 

“ Indeed, L Will refuse to have anything to 


say to her,” cried Amy eagerly ; “for I think 
she would deserve it richly if she was so great 
a fool as to displease you.” 

“ L am glad to perceive that you have some 
sense, for I have always been somewhat doubt - 
ful about it,” remarked Miss Hawkins. “ And 
you, Mr. Hubert ? ” 

“ T think,” cried Hubert, getting up hastily 
out of the depths of his easy -chair, “that ii is 
really mean the way you are going on, making 
everyone selfish and miserable when you have 
it in your power to make them so happy; and 
if Nellie means to stick to Wainwright, I’m 
willing to give her away, if father won’t. And 
all I can say is: I don’t care a hang if you cut 
me off with a shilling ! ” 

And Hubert left tins room, banging the 
door behind him. 

Miss Hawkins’ withered cheeks flushed 
angrily. She turned to Lawrence Wain- 
wright, saying — 

u Now, sir, let me hear what you have to 
say. Are you willing to . hold Nellie to her 
engagement and ruin her prospects of coming 
in "for a fine fortune ? — for, understand me 
plainly, if Nellie says she will marry you, not 
one penny will. I leave her.” , 

“ My only desire is to do whatever jtiay be 


A UNT Hawkins . 


for Nellie’s happiness^ and prosperity,” said 
Wainwright steadily/ "" 

“ Then," cried Miss Hawkins, “the decision 
rests with you, Nellie. Choose either to be 
my heiress or to remain engaged to. that fellow, 
who will tire of you before a year is over, ami 
who, for the sake of your prospects, asks for 
your hand. Choose ! ” ■ 

“ I have chosen already,” said Nellie, taking 
Lawrence’s hand, and looking up at him with 
eyes filled with proud and happy tears — “ I 
have chosen already, Aunt Hawkins, and not 
all the riches in this world could change my 
love for him. I am ready to wait and trust, 
for I know his affection tor me is as sincere 
and lasting as mine is for him.” - 

“My darling!”, said Lawrence ; 41 if love 
can repay you, you will never repent of your 
choice.” 

“All very fine talking,” cried Miss Haw- 
kins. “ Hut allow me to inform you that you 
are a pair of idiots. I shall, however, re- 
member your folly, and you will reap the 
fruits of it. H’m, h'm, li*m, h'm ! ” 

Miss Hawkins immediately rose front her 
seat, refused the assistance of the major’s arm, 
and walked stiffly out of the room. 

Major Dudley, muttering something about 
it being time to dress tor dinner, also left the 
room, followed by Amy and Jane. 

“Nellie,” said Wainwright, “1 fear that 1 
have acted very selfishly.” 

“ So have I,” said Nellie, blushing and 
smiling; “for L have chosen what 1 liked 
best. Now, Lawrence, sit down; you must 
not think of going yet.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Dudley, drying her eyes, 
“sit down, please, Mr. Wainwright. You 
must not mind what my husband said, for 
you know he really likes you so much ; but 
he couldn’t offend Miss Hawkins— now, cuuld 
he ? ” 

“ I don’t blame him in the least. Believe 
me, Mrs. Dudley,” replied Wainwright ; 

but, you know, when ho spoke as he dicl 1 
cannot stay here, any longer to-night.” 

“It will be only for a little while,” apolo- 
gised Mrs. Dudley. “ Things will come all 
right, you will sec, by degrees, and I’rn sure 
you will soon get some way of making 
money.” 

“ 1 have got that already,” said Wainwright 
smilingly. 

“ Oh ! How ? ” cried Nellie. “ And you 
never told us about it,” 

“ This morning young Pobb called to see 
me,” replied Wainwright, u and said a post was 
vacant in his uncle’s office, and offered it to 
me. .He did' it in the most good-natured way 
possible. I declare he spoke as if I would 
confer a favour on him by accepting it.” ■ 
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41 Oh, how nice of him ! ” cried Nellie- 41 1 
always liked him.” 

*“ Yes, he is a really good fellow. I shall 
never forget his kindness. I feel ashamed to 
recollect the way I used- to rather despise him 
for 1 being something of a bore. He was the- 
only person in the town who offered me any- 
thing but advice,” said Wainwright. 

“Is it worth much?” inquired Mrs. Dudley. 

44 Only ^350 a year," replied Wainwright ; 
“ but though it seems a small thing to; me, I 
know that I am in reality very lucky to get 
it. The Iasi few days seem to me like some 
horrid nightmare. I can scarcely realise 
what has happened.” 

“1 am sure of it,” said Mrs. Dudley sym- 
pathetically. “ It must have been an awful 
time for you all. How is your mother ? ” 

“ She keeps wonderfully well, and now, 
since my father is better, she thinks all else 
of no consequence ; and she is right, after 
all. What is poverty as long as we can keep 
together ? ” . 

Here the dinner -belt rang. 

Wainwright stood up. 

11 Oh, how I wish 1 could ask you to stay!” 
said Mrs. Dudley. “ It does seen) so in- 
hospitable to turn you out in this way, and 
on .such a terrible night too; but you see 
how things are.” 

“ Never mind,” cried Wainwright, shaking 
her hand warmly I know you cannot help 
it, and 1 go away happier than 1 thought 1 
could ever be again. Nellie, darling, good- 
bye.” 

Nellie went out with him to the hall, satis- 
fied herself that he was not yet bereft of a 
great coat, and sent Him away the happiest 
man in the town. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Hiwkrt, when he returned home, after 
seeing Wainwright off hv the train, found 
that dinner was over, aiid that the family, 
feeling uncomfortable and ill at ease in each 
other's presence, had . split up into little parties 
„iji separate rooms. 

Miss Hawkins, with Major and Mrs. Dudley, 
sat in the drawing-room. Aniv and, Jane 
were in the dining-room ; ‘Nellie was upstairs. 

“Well, 1 must say,” began Hubert, sitting 
down to his dinner, “I think you two ought 
to*be ashamed of yourselves." 

Jane began to whimper, while Amy, perched 
on the edge of the table, swinging her feet to 
and fro in ah easy and confident manner, 
asked boldly — 

; “Why should we be ashamed of our- 
selves ? * 

44 Why?. Why, becstu.se 1 cannot conceive 




hbw>yo'u could possibly: say that you ; would 
give up your' own sister for the sake qf money; 
rather was bad enough to say he would forbid 
her to marry W aiuwright, but there was sofne 
reason in that '—but you ! You to promise to 
refuse to speak' to your own sisterly Well, I 
couldn’t have believed it possible ! 

•‘ Bosh l ” cried Amy. “1 couldn’t Hive 
believed it possible that you could havp been 
such a fool l \Vhy, once we get the money, 
of course we shall be just as fond of Nellie as 
ever— -indeed 1, for one, will be a great deal 

fonder of her than if I had given up all chance 
of a fortune for her sake.” 

• n Well, time will decide," said Hubert. 

“ But to change the subject. Did you hear 
Waimvright has got into old Pohb’s office ? ’’ 

“You don't sav so," said Jane,. “Why, 
how did In! get it ? " 

“Why, it seems young Pobb interested 
himself about the matter, and persuaded bis 
uncle to offer it to Wainvvright. Why, I 
can’t imagine, for 1 kuow to a dead certainty 
that dozens of fellows were on the look-out. 
for it— all better suited to it than Waimvright, 
who, of course, hasn't an idea of that kind of 
work.” 

“ How very odd of Mr. Pobb,” cried Amy. 

“ I never knew the Waimvrighls and the Pobbs 
were such friends. J always had an idea that, 
the Waimvrights rather looked down on the 
Pobbs. It will be the other way now, if Pin . 
not mistaken.” She paused, listening, then 
exclaimed : “ Why, what's-, that ? I do 

believe that someone is at the door ; we 
didn't hear the ring at first.” 

There undoubtedly was someone at the 
dooi „ knocking and ringing alternately with 
desperate energy. Who it could be no one 
could guess. ' , 

Hubert opened the dining-room door and 
nearly had his head cut off, for as . the 
maid opened the hall-door a violent gust of . 
wind slammed every, door in the house, and 
blew at the same time an unexpected visitor 
into the hall. 

•. If was a small and breathless man. From -■ 
•every angle of him poured streams of water;, 
'Quite a large puddle formed.round him as he 
endeavoured to pull, off his cap, which was. 
tied dm to hi$ hedd by a rod silk handker- . 
chief. ' v y . 

' Hubert gazed with amazement at him for , a - 
moment, then exclaimihg, \\fhy, J -do... 
believe it’s Samuel ! ” hppied to his aid. 

■ “ By Jove, Sajrhmy, you*re' ^.. walking foim-y 

.'♦tain ? ’ - What on earth brought , you 
.to-night ? ” he'excldimcd/shaking h'an^k.with". 
' the visitor. ‘ - “ -‘A k yiv 

• “Hcrthjft# but a- Sense , of rbpiiM 

Samuel. f i'heafd'by.'ehance’that. hiyAmotr 


Hawkins was here, aijd I/Ve^'C^nie’ to 
har.” ■ . ■ ; ? 

Well,” laughed Hubert, “ if Jfet'nt Haw 
kins saw you now with tlie red, (If e off your 
handkerchief staining your cheeks such ;j 
lovely colour, and the water running down 
you in every -direction, I don’t flunk, she 
would recognise her beloved uejphert. You,, 
too, so well known as the glass' of fashion ! ! 
Whv, all 1 can compare vou'to is a gargoyle 
on a wet Sunday ” 

Samuel gazed a moment at Hubert j lllwi, 
meeting the laughing faces of hiscousips 
peering out of the dining-room, and realising 
the piteous plight the red handkerchief had 
left him in, he rushed hastily upstairs and. 
bolted into Hubert’s room. , 

Hubert, roaring with laughter, followed him. 

“Well, 1 never did!” cried Amy, sitting 
down on the hall chair. “ 1 declare I’m tired 
laughing. Oh ! did you ever see such an 
awful guy as Samuel in all your life ? ” 

“What’s all this row about ? ” demanded 
Major Dudley, coming out of the drawing- 
room. “I thought you had all gone mad." 

“Oh, it’s Samuel; and you never, saw 
such a fright as he looked in all your .life, 
papa!” 

“ What on earth brings him here on such a 
night as this ? ” growled the major, who was 
far from being in a good humour. “I never 
saw such a confounded ass as he always makes 
of himself ! ’’ 

“He's come to see Aunt . Hawkins, I 
’ believe,” said Jane. 

“ To see after 1m own interests, you mean," 
cried the major. “The meanness of people 
is just inconceivable! By Jove! nothing is 
so disgusting to me as the way some people 
hunt after legacies. There is nothing they 
'.wouldn't do to ingratiate thotnselves into 
favour.” 

Major Dudley went .into his study; and 
banged the door behind hint indignantly*, • 
“Won’t Samuel he in a lage when he 
Hears that Aunt Hawkins goiiig tO; leave 
•her money to tone of us?.” cried Afny glee- 
fully, “ particularly as he imagined “tat her 1 
last will was in* jus favour. , It will befejn to 
’ Wiftch him., to-morrow when he h«&iVthe 
lawyer is' wit-h^her,.. He .wjll worry himself 
into a fever .VV . i , • ■ f. •* 

think,” said Jane, “that if was -very 
cunning, pf him to come to-night, when, he 
,, knew* rnother wpul<|; be , too gopjJ-'flaturifii. 
; hoy to in vite^ht m ' i&' stay for the night/Tt 
fyas just \ pi An. tS-ref ttitd the- Kphi^ with 
Aprtt HaWkioSf- -'T kti6\y I’d makifj bi^ 1 ffP 
pome if it were tyiCe 'a^ wp£ ahd “orjpfe and 
f serve him ' rignf.'fot “is 
cunning people-!; 4 ’.', ;■ 



Ha fp’mm 


■H’. 


Hen* Samuel Dudley and i?ubert.came into ’.Samuel-' jumped tip-' With alacrity, and 
the room.. •■'*;' . handed round, the ’cups'and cake iii such’ a 

Samuel, as we have -said before, was-a small -finished \stytq that f here -was niching by 
ni^n. He hejd Himself so. erect. *:that one Which : one could distinguish hirrt frdnv a . 
would have supposed ^ that* he was on. the 'Waiter but by- the yvant of a napkin under 
point of throwing a back somersault if this his arm. ' - A' ,,: 

idea had pot been contradicted By. the por- . “Do' ..you take sugar ? '-’ vhe inquired, 

, teutons gravity of his countenance.. His handing Amy her cup of ted.' '■* 



meanest ever possessed even by such a man. lip touches must indeed taeswetet.” 

“ My dearest aunt !" lie exclaimed, hurry- Amy giggled. : : ' r ": 

ing over to Miss Hawkins’ sidd, and be- #>“ There is -nothing like'fehe ‘cupfthat cheers ■ 
stowing a fervent kiss on each of her cheeks, ,. without inebriation,’ ”, remarked her. cousin, 
“I can hardly express the delight I feel in sitting down on the sofa beside her, “ It. is* 
finding you in safety. I heard to-day by the so comforting and consoling, is it not ? 'V 


merest chance that you were here, and, of 
course, I immediately hurried to see you. 
What made you run away in such a hurry, 
and without even saying where, you were 
going to? Oh, what a naughty,” naughty 
aunt you are ! ” and Samuel shook his fore- 
finger iu playful reproach at Miss Hawkins. 

“1. left Fern Grove and came here for 
peace and quiet, hoping to escape from the 
incessant worry of intruders,” replied Miss 
Hawkins. 

“ Oh ! " cried Samuel. “ And why did you 
not -come to us? .Where would you have 
had such peace and quiet as with mother ami 
me ? It would have been the only delight 
and object of our lives' to guard you from all 
unwelcome visitors.” 

“I have' no doubt whatever that it Would," 
said Miss Hawkins — •“ none in the least.” 

“ And ’when do you return home ? ” in- 


‘ You will want a very big cup' to-morrow, 
then,” remarked Amy, laughing; ‘ , ■ 

“ Why ? ” asked Samuel, carelessly stroking 
his left moustache. " fc " 

“ Why, because you know Aunt' Hankins 
_ is going to make a new will to-morrow, and 
has as good as promised to leave me all her, 
money.” 

Samuel paused aghast, with tea-clip up- 
lifted. .’V 

“ You don’t mean to say so ! ” he exclaim$f. 

“ Leave you her money ! ” Why, her last will 
was all in my favour.” •' ' 

“Was it?” said. Amy. “.Well,’ this .is 
going to be 1 . in mine.’ Mr. Sparkes, the 
lawyer, is coining to-morrow morning. 

Samuel finished his cup of tea in great 
haste, put it down, and advanced again to 
Miss Hawkins’: side.. He evidently thought - 
no time was to be lost. • 

“I hope, Aunt Hankins,” he began, “ that 


quired Mr. Samuel blandly 

“ What is that to you, sir?”, asked Miss vour health has been improved by your stay’ 
Hawkins sharply. * here." 

“1 only inquired, in case I might have the “Then, sir,” replied' Miss Hawkins, “ your 
pleasure and privilege of travelling home hopes are doomed to disappointment: .My 
with you, ■ I might be of some use, you health has been' decidedly worse of late, 1 ’ 

% know,” s,aid Samdcl apologetically. . “Just what I should expect, "Pie air of 

'“Then you. would be \yhat you never were , this neighbourhood is. fhr tqo r.el^Xing - 'and 
before ? sir. H’m, h'm , h’jtn/h’m.! ”, was Miss sp I always thoughft’L ( • 

Hawkins’ reply. . . ' . “ Prayj sir, what does it relax ? ” inquired 

'>After thfe rebuff Safnuel sat .iri silence, 

, twisting* and pulling at his apology, for a 
moustache. ,.' 5 

.’ v 7Mr$-. f Dudley observed : “Of Chime 


Mite Hawkins. 

“ Your ■— why, your you. know. 


. Samuel, you- wul’ stay the night’ with us ? I '.mekn/i 
j-rbahy couldn’t let you go out on such a night . H’m;h 

fUi, ill II .* ft 


strings. 



to my rooni. 

‘ fs arm, and. 
the door. 
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“ How awfully bad Aunt Hawkfns looks ! ” 
began Amv cheerfully, as the door closed. 
“ I shouldn't be in the least surprised if she 
was going to get ill. It is lucky that she’s 
going to make her will to-morrow.” 

“ Yes/* replied Mrs. Dudley ; “ all the ex- 
citement of this afternoon lias been too much 
for her. The doctor says that the quieter 
she is kept the better ; but really it is so 
difficult to manage her — she is so determined 
to have her own way about everything, and 
will never take anyone's advice. She always 
thinks that one has an ulterior motive for 
what one savs.” 

44 That Squelsh is a horrid creature ! ” re- 
marked Jane. “ Du you know, she was listen- 
ing at the door all this afternoon ? When I 
went out of the room, T caught her kneeling 
outside. She looKfd awfully guilty, and made 
some slight excuse.” 

“I was always suspicious of that woman/* 

said Samuel gravely. “She has more influ- 
ence over Aunt Hawkins than anyone, and, 
of course, is scheming how to get hold of her 
money. I am sure it was she who persuaded 
Aunt Hawkins to leave home as she did, 
without telling anyone.” 

,4 Why/’ cried Hubert, 44 do you mean to 
sav that you really did not know that she was 
here?” 

44 1 simply had not an idea where she could 
have disappeared to,” replied Samuel. “ You 
know that mother Or I always make a point 
of going to see her every day. Well, last 
Sunday fortnight 1 went down as usual alter 
church, and to my amazement and horror, I 
found the house shut up, and not a clue left as 
to where she had gone. I immediately tele- 
graphed round to all her relatives except 
yourselves, and all replied that they knew 
nothing concerning her movements. I feared 
that Squelsh had hidden her away in order to 
have her completely under her control. We 
were oil the point of communicating with the 

f iolice when, by the merest chance, I met 
)r. Black Crum, and he mentioned that 
you had an old lady staying with you ; and 
then, of course, from Ins description, I knew 
it must be Aunt Hawkins. 1 need not say 
how relieved 1 was to find her.” 

“ It was certainly a queer start of hers, the 
notion of coming to us. I wonder what 
she means by it?” observed Hubert medi- 
tatively. ■■ ‘‘ . *■ 

“ We shall $e<?,that to-morrow,” cried Amy, 
“ I ain just dying to know what she intends 
to do. Don’t you think that you will be able 
to find out all about the will from Mr. Sparkes,. 
papa? ” , v 

Major Dudley laughed. 11 Indeed I do not. 
Just imagine the face of old Sparkes at such a 


suggestion ! Why, his very hair would stand 
on end with horror !*” 

“Well,” said Amy, 44 I mean to find out 
somehow. See if I don’t ! 11 

“ You will be considerably smarter than I 
think you are,” laughed Hubert, “if you do." 

Mrs. Dudley rose from her chair wearily. 

“Now, children,” she began, “ don’t talk 
any more, but come to bed. I’m really quite 
worn-out. This has been a most fatiguing 
day ; 1 ddn’t know when 1 fclf so tired and 
out of sorts. I declare Aunt Hawkins’ monev 
would be hardly worth all the worry and 
anxiety she causes.*’ 

“ Oh, mother ! ” said Jane, yawning, “you 
won’t say that when wc get it. OJi, won’t 
we have gay times then ! ” 

“ You talk as if you were quite sure of it,” 
said her cousin, looking at her with an odd 
expression in his eyes. “ But you ought to 

remember that my aunt lias other relations 

besides von.” 

“ 1 know that she has, Mr. Jealousy,** cried 
Amy, snapping her fingers at him ; “but I'm 
not a bit afraid of them. So now, look as 
cross as you like ! ” 

Samuel, looking very dark and scowling, 
took up his candlestick and walked upstairs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Shortly after Samuel had gone to his room 
he heard Miss Hawkins’ door open. He 
opened his door and peered out. Squelsh was 
coming downstairs. 

Samuel advanced to meet her with out- 
stretched hand. 

“ Well, Squelsh, how are you ? I'm very 
glad to see you,” lie whispered. 

Squelsh took his hand and respectfully 
shook it. 

“ It’s a long time since I saw you, Squelsh.” 

Samuel dived his hand into his trousers 
pocket, and slowly produced a sovereign. 44 1 
intended to give you this last Christmas, but- 
1 somehow forgot. ” 

“ Thank ye, sir,” said Squelsh, pocketing 
the money with an unmoved air. 

44 And, Squelsh,” continued Samuel, 44 how 
do you think the old lady is ? ” 

44 Ah ! bless ye, she’s very far from well,” 
replied. Squelsh, shaking her head gravely* — 
44 very far indeed ! If I’m not mistaken, 
another clean cap’ll see her out of this world ; 
and it’ll be a nappy release. I never seen . 
anyone failing so . milch. S^ie asked me to ; 
steel* in her room to-night — a thing she never, 
asked^before — because sh$ says she feels so 
nervous-like/’ ’ t • 

“ Dear .me ! ” criedTSanjuel eagerly. i4, jflLnd. 
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what’s your opinion about this hew will which 
she is* talking of making? " 

“I don’t know, I'm sure,” said Squelsh. 
u She burned, the old one this morning with 
her own hands — I seen her myself. You was 
mentioned in it, sir/' 

“ Was 1 ? ” said Samuel quickly. u Have 
you any idea tor how much ? " 

“ For ^ffi,ooo, she told rne,” said Squelsh. 
u And that will is .actually burnt ? Oh 
dear, me !” exclaimed Samuel piteously. 11 But 
perhaps she means to leave me more in ' the 
next one ; what do you think, Squelsh ? ” 
“Tin sure I don’t know, sir,’’ replied 
Squelsh, moving as it to go upstairs. 

“ Squelsh,” whispered Samuel eagerly, 
u don’t go yet. Was that a sovereign 1 gave 
you ? ” 

“ Yes, sir," replied Squelsh. 

“ Well, I think that is hardly enough, as it 

is to be as a Christmas-box; 1 think 

two would be better— ell 

Samuel produced another 
reign, and handed it over to Squdsh 
“ Who do you think is her favoui 
ite ? ” he continued. 

“ I’m sure L can’t say, sir,” replied 
Squelsh. “ At one time I did think 
you was.” 

“At one time ! cried Samuel 
sharply ; “and why not now, eh? 

il Why, sir,” replied Squelsh, 

“because to-day, as she was going 
to bed, she said 
that you was the 
son of your 
mother, and she 
was a fiend ! ” 

“ Oh dear me ! ” 
cried Samuel. 

“ Did she really 
say that? Gra- 
cious goodness 


Squdsh nodded 
’ her head empha- 
tically. 

“tih, Squelsh!” 
implored Samuel, 
“you will say a 
good word for 
me, won’t you, 

. Squdsh ? thyre’s 
a good woman ! 
Say something 
before the lawyer 
cbmes to-morrow; 

.might; be of 
the . greatest ser% 
vice*. „Y.ou , have 
such influence 


over her, you knpw. And if you do, I won’t 
lorget you, Squelsh.” 

Squdsh denied having “ an influence,” but 
promised to say a “ good word.” 

Samuel returned to his room noiselessly, 
and got into bed, cold with apprehension for 
the events of the morrow. 

Miss Hawkins peered suspiciously round 
as Squdsh came in. She sat propped up at 
the foot of the bed, arranging with bony, 
claw-like fingers piles of paper's and mouldy 
letters. 

The deep-red curtains hung in heavy folds 
around, and intensified the gloom and white- 
ness of the ancient care-worn figure that 
muttered and sighed from time to time wearily 
and hopelessly over letters traced by hands 
long cold in the grave. 
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" r Outlie table, beside the' candlestick, lay a 
set . of false, teeth,,a bunch df keys', ?md a. large 
box, 'Die shadows (lanced on the ceiling in 
fantastic mockery >of the old woman’s move- 
ments. ' * ’ , " * ’ 

Squelsh |joked up the fire, and began to 
arrange threk chairs as a bed for herself 
beside it:.- ' , 

“Squelsl},. Squelsh ! 11 cried, Miss Hawkins 
presently, Jin feeble, high tones. “ Squelsh, ' 
come herel ’’ : 

■ Squelsh went aver to the bedside. . " 

“(rather up these papers and put theep into': 
the bdx ; lock it, and give me my keys. I’m 
. too tired— too weary — to do any more to- 
-night. I will finish them to-morrow. I shall 
be stronger to-morrow — shan't I ? *D« you 
•.'think I shall be sn ; Squelsh ? ” 

“I’m sure I don't know whether. you will 
be "or no. If you wouldn’t go teasin’ and 
worrjtin’ among ojd papers^ and a-smothcrin’ 
yourself with dust and dirt, but he down, like 
a Christian and go to sleep, you'd feel better, 

I date say," remarked Squelsh, placing the 
, papers in the box and handing Mi&s Hawkins 
the keys. 

- Then she turned to the fire, placet! a small 
kettle on it ’and waited until the water began 
to boji. 

“ Here’s;. your drink,’’ she said, going over 
to thfe bed. “ Here, put put your hand ; 
there’s the glass. You’ll fed better when 
you've had it. I wonder "at you, at ‘your age, 
a-worritiu' over things as you do.' You’re 
old Jjttough, in all conscience, to take things 
easy." 

“*The heart is always young enough to 
bleed.’’ quoted the old lady, putting out both 
her shaking hands for the glass. 

Squelsh returned to her edifiee ofehairs and 
cushions, curled herself up on them, took off 
her,, false front, and put on a night-cap with 
an enormous Sapping frill, which completely 
^concealed her profile from sight.' 

'■ .;f?kcept for an occasional cough, both old 
women sipped their hot drink in silence. 

• “What kept you so long in the passage, 
eh ?’ '..inquired Miss Hawkins after a while, in 
/ hey usUM tone of voice. 

' “Jtyfejtkep’ me so long? Wliy, Mr. - 
Samuel, it were, that kep’ mq.so long— talkin’, 

' he wdre,” replied Squelsh. * , . - 

“J'al icing J ” , erfed Miss Hawkins sharply. 

■ V Wfiat was He talking about ? ’* 

“About yer, wHl-^he, he„he 1 ’’ .sniggered 
Sqii'elsh. "- 1 :J; 

<v<“ My what? 1 ’ cried Mtes, Hawkins , - 
'Av ‘ Your v?iH, ’’ answered ^u'e^A**‘:the wilt 
you’re going to make to-morfow. " Wanted, 

iiM. ' -J : ' ri 




he weren't 


ih K t j a , favourite, with ym, he? 

. ... - Vi. .; :a 
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“ Confound, Ids' impudence! A exclaimed . 
Miss Hawkins. “ And what .did Voir say, 
eh?” j / - ■ 

“ I said I didn’t -think lie' wer^’/rppiied 
Squelsh... A A- •’ . 

“'What?!’ " ' 

! “T said J didn’t think lie were,’’ cried 
Squelsh, raising her voice ; •“ and " he's not,, 
neither, is he ? ”' ' ■' 

“He is the worst + of • the whple ' pack,!' : 
rqilied Miss Hawkins empl^tticaiiy : “and 
that’s saying a-good deal. Oi' aH'., the insincere* 
hypocrites, he is the most .insincere hypocrite. 
Of all the grasping rascals, he, is the most 
grasping rascal. Of all my unuatural kin 
who are, without one touch of affection or 
love in their breasts, he is the one who is the 
coldest and hardest 1 ” 

Miss Hawkins stopped, coughing and 
gasping for breath. 

Squelsh waited till she was quiet, and' then 
remarked — 

“ What’s the differ ? What d'ye want with 
relations and love? Money cau get' 3-011 
everything you want." 

“ Money can buy power, but not love,” 
muttered Miss Hawkins. 

“ Well, and power's a real thing and worth 
liaviu’ ; but what’s love? Nothin’ but fine 
speeches and grins at ye, to get somethin’ out/ 
of ye,” said Squelsh. 

“ Maybe so. Maybe so,” replied Miss Haw- 
kins, leaning her chin on her breast. 

There was such a long pause that Squelsh 1 
was beginning to drowse, when again' Miss 
Hawkins’ voice., broke the silence. 

“ Squelsh ! Squelsh J.. 11 she cried. 

“well, well,! what's the matter now? I 
was just asleep,” said Squelsh crossly.. 

“ Squelsh ! Don’t forget when I'm dead to 
bury that packet at the left-hand corner of 
’ the little Qak box with me ; and dqn’t forget 
to rouge my cheeks, for I don’t, want to ,look 
a show even if I am a corpse,' Mind.ypU 
don’t forget, Squelsh. What I’ve done for 
you in my will ..depends .on you, doing that, , 
iDon’t forget, Squelsh.” ’ 

. “ Oh, I hear ye ! I hear ydtt.l replied 

Squelsh; adding hi an undertone, ai 3 she, 
turned round.:. “ If she’s tc$d the that' once, 
she’s told it a hundred million times: Hdtige 
on her cheeks', indeed ! . Talk of vanity, after ■ 
■that!" '" ; ‘ .. •' '. " 

. “ Squelsh 1 ” again ‘ cried' Miss Hawkins, 

“ Squelsh t there’s a/ W.inding-sheet on •• the. 

, candle,”. , ;n "., ; . /." I " A. ,'A\ J ■ 
•/^Squelsh diduof -*£ply:j 8hq,„pf^nddi','td" 
,'S^ep; . . ) v r>V iV' ■ A A * 

•"'/Sqtfelsli ! ” t>ftdu.irhdre Cried Miss 
, .but 6n receiving: dd'feply, 
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T UK" following mottling Miss Barykias found 
herself toci > feeble tb leave her rboil**;*. . ' 

Mr. Spatrkes drived at eleyeh o'clock, aryl 
’ was .dipyin upstairs. . ’ < -;,\M - 

Major Dudley, Jan e,A my, ancbSamuel sat 
in feverish expectation in the dining-room. 
Hubert had left for town and. Nellie had gone 
.for a walk. ~ ' : 

’ 11 How-'dbes Auftt fiawkins --sebixy to-day ?." 
inquired Sajwwnelj as Mrs. Dudley came in, 
after haying shown Mr. Sparkes upstairs. 

‘ « Very poorly indeed,” replied Mrs. Dudley. 
“ When the doctor saw, her lie said she was 
not on any account to leave her bed, but she 
called him 1 a long-faced booby/ and insisted 
on getting up. She won’t take anything he 

advises, for she says that slid V tired pleasing 

her stomach, so now she is going to please 
her palate. She is sitting now' at the preside, 
dressed out in black satin and a lace shawl, as 
cross and snappy as possible.” 

“ Where is Squolsh, do you know' ? ” again 
.inquired Samuel, 

“ She is in the room also.” 

“What ! ” exclaimed everyone; “you don’t 
mean to say she is going to stay in the room 
while the will is being made ? ” * 

“It's a most extraordinary thing,” replied 
Mrs. Dudley, 1 “ but Aunt Hawkins said she 
was to remain in the room.",, 

“By Jove,! “ cried Major Dudley, “ that’s 
the oddest thing I ever heard' of. 1 bet she 
will - get . hold of the money by hook or 
crook.” ' 

“ If she does," cried Samuel, springing to 
his feet — “ if she does, I shall dispute the will ! 
I will prove that Aunt Hawkilis waS not m 
her right mind when she made it.” ' 

“ W hat if she leaves it all to you ? ” asked 
Am\'. 


. , ■“ He hitstf t-s’aid.^hythiftg aboqtgoing yef," 
said Mrii Dudley. “ I, suppose 1 he wants to 
set? Aunt HhwkiiiS before he goes, and judge, 
by her madder as to the success of his hopes 
about the will,” ; . v 

.Meantime,' Nspie was' out in the fresh 
morning air. . jThe 1 storm of the preceding 
night had died, away. . The wind gently 
stirred through the leafless branches and. 
sighed through the fragrant pines. All 
around was “calm decay.” Under, foot rustled 
the fallen leaves, and from the hedgerow came 
the sweet slirill notes of a robin. The ait 
was cool and 1 delightful: Nellie walked 
briskly on, enjoying the sensation of being 
out once more, and wondering Why alt her 
neighbours were not out too. ' The air 
loosened little stray curls on her forehead and 
heightened the colour of her cheeks. 

Notwithstanding the events of the pre- 
ceding day, her spirits were high and her 
hopes buoyant. She knew that both =• her” 
father ami mother really liked and approved 
of her engagement to Lawrence Wain Wright, 
and her confidence in his abilities prevented 
her having any doubts as to their future 
prospects' ; and t hough they, could not meet, 
owing to Miss Hawkins’ cruel interference, 
still they were engaged, and secure in *eaCh 
other's love add fidelity. *'■ 

- Suddenly she looked up, and saw Mr. Pobb 
coining along the road. She smiled at liis 
awkward, linnbenng gaifc. 

“ Oh, Mr. Pobb ! ” she said eagerly, as the 
young man raised liis hat and stopped hesi- 
tatingly. “I am so glad to see yqu. I 

wanted to thank you so much for ” 'fere 

Nellie stopped short and blushed brightly, for 
the thought struck her that perhaps Mr. Pobb 
knew' nothing of her engagement, and would 
wonder at her boldness. • 


“ Oh ! that would be a very different 
matter,” said Samuel. “.That in itself would. 

' prove.that she was quite dear in, her mind.” . 

“ Would it prove,, her to be quite sane if she 
leaves it all to me ?•"' inquired Athy; with a 
laugh. ..... 

Samuel looked Sulkily at his cousin. 

“J doh't know why 'you ate 'always turning 
what I say into'ridicule,” he said angrily, and 
walked out of the room. 

*' Gross-pitch, {Mill the latch, 

Aqd, call the neighbours in,” 

.sang Amy mockingly/*- 

il .l do ithink thf Saniqtel iS thm Most d&- 
’ agrefeal8& jtoung: wii 
^ niiy life ! h efi^d jawe, l ‘ 

, .h Apd ! the;. ugliest, tqoV replied'-Aniy :.v ' v T\ 
sirfbM? 'det$sf ' him ! *•’£ oifewisfh JhqVwquIii, ra 


Mr. Pobb, looking aji , embarrassed as she' 
did, muttered something-, about, there being 
nothing at dll - to thank him for;: and then, 
after a pause, gathered up courage enough - to 
ask where she was going,; Was she. taking a,' 
walk ? he asked eagerly.^ ■ ' . 

Nellie acknowledged that She was; the day 
was so. fine, she faltered, that 1 she thought it a 
pitvKto remain indoors. . , 1 ,. 

Mr. Hobb r begged to be allowed 1 to accom- 
panyher.. , ' 




”¥bu k^y,*’ he said apologetically— u you 
know, 1 thought that you'd like to heat how- 
w ett-'Wai nwright is getting on in the office, 

. hnd’what a favourite he is with everyone 

MtiK&r'. ' 

. \ Nellie,' without reflecting that Wairtwriglu 
\' 1 ' tfkd'-'hfcefi' at .work just Half a day, so far, 

[ brightly at. Mr. Pobb, and said she was 

.VBufeef.it 
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“He is such a good fellow,” continued Mr. 
Pobb, “ and so awfully energetic and clever, 
you know.” 

Nellie thoroughly agreed with him. 

“And not a hit haughty or stuck-up,” con- 
tinued Mr. Pobb. “He asked me to his 

house last night, and he told me about ” 

Here Mr. Pobb hoitated and glanced at 
Nellie, who coloured deeply — Li about his 
great happiness,” he added, in a low voice. 

For a few minutes they walked on in 
silence. 

“ What could he desire more,” thought the 
young man, with- a sigh half of content, half 
of self-pity, “ than thus to walk on for ever, 
though in silence — in tile nee to watch her, 


in silence to protect her, in 
silence to love her ? ” 

With a start he roused 
nimself from his reflections, 
and returning to the one 
subject he felt he could speak 
of with safety, said — 

“ Do you know what 
Wain wright is going in for 
now ? ” 

“ No ; what is it asked 
Nellie brightly. 

“ Book-keeping — no less. 
And he asked me if I would 
explain it to him. Just 
imagine him, who is so 
clever and who knows such 
a lot, asking me to teach 

him anything ! ’’ 

“ But you will, won’t 
you asked Nellie smil- 
ingly. 

“Of course 1 will. Pm 
only too glad to be able to 
do anything to please — him,” 
answei ed Mr. Pobb. 

“ You are \ery good. 1 
shall never forget your kind- 
ness ; ami J'm sure Lawrence 
never will, either,” s;iid 
Nellie, her eyes sparkling 
with gratitude. 

“ Not at all. It’s only a 
pleasure to me,” stammered 
Mi. Pobb, swinging his cane 
and looking far ahead. 

They had now almost 
reached home. 

“ Won't you come in ? ” 
asked Nellie, as he pushed 
the gate open for her to 
pass in. “ Please, do.” 

“ No, thanks, 1 ’ replied the 
j’oung man. “1 must catch 
the next train ; hut if you 
will allow me, 1 shall call next Friday. 1 
thought that as you are not allowed to see 
or write to Wainwright, that perhaps you 
would like to hear from me how he is getting 
on, and — all that,” lie concluded Jamely. 

“ Oh, do come I ” cried Nellie eagerly, “ 1 
shall be so very glad to sec you.” 

“ 1 will come every Friday, then,” cried 
Mr. Pobb, hastily turning away. 

“ How fond everyonfc is of Lawrence, the 
dear fellow ! And no wonder,” ’‘thought. 
Neilie, as she entered the house. 

As a\ic ran upstairs to take off her hat, she 
met! Samuel coming down. 

“ He ! s just gone ! }i ' he said eagerly. 

“ Who’s gone ? ” asked Nellie. 


Aunt Hawkins, 


“ Why, Mr. Sparkes, of course,” replied 
Samuel, wondering at her forgetfulness. 
“ And the will is made. Nellie, can it possibly 
be true what I hear about you ? ” 

“ Wbat about me? ” asked Nellie. 

“ Why, that you could have been her 
heiress, and yet that you actually refused the 
offer ! ” said Samuel, in a horror-stricken tone 
ol voice. 

“ Of course I did/’ cried Nellie. 

41 Well, until to-day L always thought that 
you had more sense than most girls," said her 
cousin, in reproachful tones. 

Nellie laughed and, passing him, ran up- 
stairs. 

Samuel looked after her, and shook his 
head gravely. “And 1 intended to marry 
that girl if she came in for the money ! Lit lie 

silt 1 knows wlmt she lias lost by her folly. 

Of course it’s out of the question now, but 
she’ll never get such a chance again. She 
was inclined to be wilful, but I’d soon have 
cured her of that. Dear me ! it’s a very great 
pity, but it cannot be helped.’’ 

Samuel again shook Ins head solemnly and 
entered the dining-room, where lunch was 
ready prepared on the table. 

Amy was busy arranging a tray containing 
beef-tea and toast, for Aunt Hawkins' lunch. 

Nellie came nmning in. “Shall I carry 
that upstairs ? ” she asked. 

“ No, thanks ; I'm going up with it myself," 
u ied Amy sharply. “I’ve had my lunch, 
and I’m not coming down again until I’ve 
changed my dress for the afternoon, so no 
one need he coming up to see what’s delaying 
me." 

So saving, Amy went upstairs quickly 
and tapped at Miss Hawkins’ door. Squelsh 
opened it. 

“ Squelsh,” began Amy, “ here's Aunt 
Hawkins’ lunch ; and, Squelsh, I wish when- 
ever you’ve time that you u ould come into 
my room and show ine that pretty new 
crochet stitch which 1 saw you doing yes- 
terday. Could you come now, while Aunt 
Hawkins is eating hoi lunch ? ’’ 

“Yes, miss; I’ll be in with ye presently, 
'when I've fixed her quiet ten her lunch." 
replied Squelsh, taking the tray and closing 
the door. 

Amy went to her room, and impatiently 
- waited for Squelsli. 

“They'll be done lunch, and bo going all 
over the house if she doesn’t hurry,” she 
exclaimed pettishly, after 3 few minutes. 

Presently Squelsli came in, with hdr usual 
stealthy tread. * 

“Oh, there you are at last ! ” cried Amy. 
“Come* and sit down here comfortably. Do 
you think this wool will do ? — it’s the only 
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kind I have. It will do to learn upon, won’t 
it?” 

“Yes, miss, that’ll do nicely,” replied 
Squelsh, taking the wool and beginning to 
work. 

“ Did Aunt Hawkins like her lunch ? ” 
asked Amv. “ Does she seem very tired ? ” 

“ Yes, miss, she is rayther fatigued, but 
she. seems more easy-like since this, mornin’. 
The will was weighing on her mind, like.” 

“Did the will take a long time to make? 
Mr. Sparkes wasn’t upstairs with her as long 
as 1 expected he would be,” said Amy. 

“ Indeed, miss ? ” replied Squelsh. 

“ Were you there in the room the whole 
time?” asked Amy, in ‘a careless tone of 
voice. 

“ Yes, miss. T were one of the witnesses — 
mu and cook.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Amy ; then, after a pause, 
getting very red in ihe face, she added : “ And 
.1 suppose you know to whom she has left 
all her money ? ” 

“ Yes, miss, 1 do,” replied Squelsh, with a 
.slight cough. 

“ Oil, Squelsh,” cried Amy, “ how I wish 1 
were 3 r ou ! I’d give just anything fo know.” 

Squelsh made no reply, and Amy continued 
eagerly — 

“Squelsh, dear Squelsli, you’re always so 
nice and good-natured, don't you think you 
could tell me a little about it ? I'd keep it 
such a secret! Couldn't you just nod your 
head if she has left it all to me ?~-that 
wouldn’t be telling, you know." 

“ Oh, miss, 1 daren't. It’d be as much as 
my place is worth,” said Squelsh, crocheting 
\ cry fast. 

“ Ah, Squelsh ! dear Squelsh ! ” implored 
Amy, “ no one would ever, know that you 
had told me, and it would make .me so happy ! 
1 would give anything simply to hear.” 

“ What would ye give ? ” asked Squelsh. 

“I’d give you — I'd give you half-a-erown, 
Squelsh ; I’d even give you five .shillings” 
said Amy, 

Squelsh shook her head and ga\e a short 
laugh ol derision. 

“ Well, I’ll give you ten shillings. Now, 
Squelsh ? ” urged Amy. 

“Ten shillings to hear that pVap* you’re 
coinin' in for ten thousands of pounds ! ” said 
Squelsh. “ Not if I knows it, miss ! " 

“But,” expostulated Amy, “ 1 can’t spare 
you anything more. If I had money, Pd 
give it, indeed 1 would, Squelsh.” 

“ What did ye do with your allowance your 
pa give you the day before yesterday, eh ? " 
asked Squelsh, with a cunning look. 

“Oh, but,” cried Amy y “that ten pounds 
has to. last me a whole six months. I won’t 
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get a penny more ; and I, want to buy a whqle 
lot of things-, and a new nat so badly.”'- - 
“ Well, miss,- tf people wants to.heaf things 
they must pay fpr it,” remarked ■ Squelsh, , 
rising as if to. leave the room. ’ „ 

" Oh, Squelsh ! don't go yet,” implored 
Amy, with tears in her eyes from tile struggle 

between her prudence and curiosity. 

“ Would; it be worth it ? You couldn’t have 
the heart to take all my money if Aunt 
Hawkins is not going to leave me anything.” 

“It would be well worth it, and you’d be-' 
payin’ dirt cheap for it,” said Squelsh. “ But 
I must be goin' now ; I really must.” 

“ Oh, Squelsh ! couldn’t you ' take, a little 
less?. I'll give you five pounds. If I give*' 
you 'fell that father gave me I shan’t be able 
to buy a thing for half a year, and I’m awfully 
shabby as it is.” 

“What’s the use of bein’ a young lady if 
you can’t get things on tick, eh ? " said 
Squelsh. ' “ But if don’t matter, a straw to 
me. All I can say is, it would be Well worth 
the money to 'ear.” 

“ Why would it be well W'orth the 
money ? ” inquired Am}’, wiping -her tears 
away. ♦ 

“Why, because if you don’t know some* 
thin’, so* as to be able to do somethin’, more 
nor likely you’ll never come in for a 
larthin’.” 

At this enigmatical answer Amy opened 
her eyes very wide. „ . 

“ Oh, Squelsh ! ” she exclaimed, positively 
hopping from one leg to the other-' with imi- 
tation and impatience; " you at;e s the most' 
grasping, provoking thing in -the world ! 
Here, ? there’s the money!” she continued, 
taking the, £ to note from her purse -and, 
bursting into tears. “ There, take' it, and teli 
, me what you*mean.” - ■ 

Squelsh slowly placed the money in a purse, 
and said — . < 

“ You'll never tell on me, mind.” 

No. Bo .go on, or you’ll drive me wild 
exclaimed Amy. 

“Well, then, miss/' said Squelsh, pro- 
nouncing; each word slowly, as if dreading to 
let out her. secret, “ the way the will is made, 
is- this — -and a curious will it is, though in a 
way natural, after all, taking ^everythin’ into, 
consideration;. ..and, of course, it’s only to be 
expected some folk vdJI be' disappointed any- 
ways, for it’-s not tq be expected that hany one. 
even, with tjae yefy best, intentions- in the. 

. world, can please everyon^, more eiffiecial-r— 

. “ Squelsh,” cried Xnty,' I’ll sliake you,,yoti.: 
horrid,- aggravating thing,.' if. yqu don’t go 
on!”, - \ ' / ..V 

.-Squelsh drew up her chin and walkedio 
the mott - - 


“Well, I nevCr did , think *TM live, tosee 
' the day that hany one, callin’ thenwtdyes^'a 
lady too, would up and h'oififer tp shahe the 
she exclaimed. . ’ . ‘ . 

•.Amy rushed after her>and drew heir back:--' 

“ Oil, Squelsh ! dear Squelsh I t was. only' 
joking,, you know. I didn’t mean ifc- $ bCM 
your pardon, if I offended you. ,-Dear Squelsh] 
do, please, go on.” ■.*’ 

“Well, miss,” said Squelsh, “ I was, always 
taught to be forgivin’, so though I can’t help 
wonderin’ at a young lady showing such a. 
nasty temper, still T. forgive you with my ‘ole 
/’eart.” « *• 

“ Thanks, Squelsh ; but ndw go On, do, 
please,” * •'’ 

“Where was I, then ? ” inquired Squelsh. 

“ Oh, about it being such a strange will,” 
replied Amy. “What was strange about 
it?” • 

“ Well, miss, the fact pf the matter is, she’s 
left everything (exceptin’ a little trifle for my- 
self) to whichever of you four young ladies 
is married before twelve o’clock on the first 
of the New Year ; and if two or more of ye 
1 are married, it is. to be divided between ye, 
always takin’ into consideration that it’s 
not to Mr. Waimvright. llany one else 
would do.” 

Squehh left the room, and Amy, com- 
pletely astonished, sat down, exclaiming — 

‘ It’s well J got it out of her. Gracious 

f ondness me ! what shall 1 do? How shall 
ever be married in-time ? ” 

She sat pondering over this problem so 
. deeply Lliaj; she failed to notice that Squdsli’s 
footsteps, instead of going on to Miss Haw- 
kins.»bedroom, slopped on the landing outside - 
her own tooiu. 

- Samuel had beckoned to Squelsh to come- 
irtto his room." 

“ Well, , sir ?” saiid Sq»eJ|§h-.,. 

Samuel walked up and* down the room, 
restlessly. Now and again be 1, glanced qmt ^f 
4 he corners of his eyes- at Squelsh r .who stood 
with impassive! face.' at;tlie door. 

; “Well, sir, what is if?” inquired Squelsh 
again. , 

Don’t speak so loud,’.' whispered- Saniuel, . 

- Tut not sayin’ anything Pm ashamed of 
aiijrojie hearing’! said. Squelsl 4 ;|(jwerttig;j her 
. vqi.ee, not withstanding; , 11 ; And I cati’fc stky 
Hffes' aiiy longer ; ‘Mi^iAwkiHS \Vm be wantin’ 

. . ... 

“ Squelsti/’v , beg^Hi>.Sati«jd t suddenly >tqp- 

E idg*: , opposite y td. dqtvpCast %t$j 

-is the .^fdeitiori.t.- ife 

krio#* each ’-other^. better .than ■ rYou, 

• uhdehstand perfectly ,. / ' 

• H WeH/ an’ what ifiddi 
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everyone hap their price 
3U kt^ojv.ul 

pyunds/’^rcplied Squelsh. 


3'*- 


-i, *, .. ^ rice. .What’s. yours for ladies is thasriedbefore tw^ve^/cJo^h on the.- 

• telling' m.tt #11 you kqow-about the will ? ; ’V - , first of the .Kew T^o’ar-. Andlmjifce $<* know 

firtitn^e .+V>vii, /wvtvt, fin< 1 iau 


’.Av^ioQs: 
when Itdme in 
“ No* no;'; that won’t, do. 

HOW,, Or *|$r at jiltj’ 

■f She mui&Kave leftit 
Samuel, . bis 
face brighten- 
ing, f*_pr you 
never ■ -. could 
dream of ask- 
, ing me for alt 
that. ‘ .Con- 
sider, Squelsh, 
ivhat one hun- 
dred pounds 
means.” 

“I ’ave con- 
sidered it 
often,” replied 
S <i u e l s,h. 

.“Well, will 
you give it to 
me, or- not?” 

Samuel 
looked at her 
for a moment 
steadily ; then 
he said— 

“ I will give 
it to. you on 
this condition 
— that “you 
know for cer- 
tain that I am 
left, at least, 
part of. the 
money.” ' ■ 

“Well, I 
can’t hexactly 
say that ye 
are,” . replied , 

Squelsh. slow- 
ly. Samuel., 
became very 
pale/ “ But if 
ve .qbfy knew 
■At, there's a. 

^ay; bv vyhjch .yp can get hold of all the lot 
<V$G!h 4 . how, -Squelsh implored .Samuel 
' “ Shdw .oie w , money* first,? said Squelch, 


wlia$& 


....... _ tb hinder. bjSn^.lthe hinder 

I’ll promise to give' you that groom*eh ? n . f / V' ... f/ V 

for the money.” t - - “Nothing,” replied Sahmel delightedly*^ 

‘ won’t, do. • I thust have it “absolutely nothing ! .Squehly you. are a., t 
” said Squelsh firmly r . " ' ffpod fidul, aotl 1 

re left it all to tne ! ” cried ■ •, FlI UOt forfffiE.' 
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.for#: 

ou. P.i4‘'- 

,.ftss Hawking 
leave ymi.'any 
' .l^Se.L'retoem-’r 
brance'h” •' 

. “ Only five:’ 

■ . h ' u it d r e d 
pounds,” • re*' 
pljed Squelsh./j . 

S a. m it « 1' 
whistled. h <■? 

“Npt bad;^ 
that,V he tWrj- 
. marked. “ And 
you’re quite, 
sure jfhe will 
is $gned and 
witnessed and : 
all. It wotftd 
never .do, you 
know, for tne 
to^'qjake' .a; 
mistake.” ' -V',., 
“ Oh; there V, 
no mistake. I 
was there the . 
' whole time, 1 
exceptin’ when 
1 went .to call ' 
codk— me and 
cook, was wit. 

■ nesses.”.'- ■ _ • 

“ Ob, . were 
. you-'* a , wit- 
, Jness ?;•” 'asked 
Samuel, with. ' 
a grin. • ^ 

" “ Yes,” 'said 
Squash. “You 
... don’t . , think* 
/five hundred /* 



Samuel sat dowftj and, with tri^bUnjgf hugefs .twiqe that arnbunt.” f . - 

' iwrpte k*cheqvie fo# : the' suWof ione hundred Squelsh .left; the room,.- 

■ ' •- ' ' ■ '' ' •* • »' 


> ';S^ielSh .toQfe itr looked at it;<#mfuUy>to 
•^th&fc therc.yms. no. mistake, itnd puf- it.m her'’. 



CHAPTER X. 

thought for some 
brushed , and pon-.eded; 
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his hair, put on a. fresh collar and the latest 
thing in cravats, and proceeded in the blandest 
of humours *to the drawing-room. 

Tt was just beginning to grow dusk ; the 
fire burned brightly, and by the hearth JJellie 
sat dreaming in a happy reverie. She started 
as .her cousin came in, and smilingly asked 

him what he had been doing. 

Samuel drew a chair to her side, and replied 
that he had been writing. He rather winced 
as he recollected what his “writing” had 
consisted of. 

Nellie leaned back again in her easy chair, 
and Samuel looked at her with as much 
admiration as he ever fell for anything except 
his own reflection in a mirror, 

“I wish you would ring tor the lamp, 
Samuel," said Nellie presently, finding that 
Samuel's presence had driven away her happy 
castles in the air. 

u Not yet, my sweet darling ! ” replied 
Samuel. 

Nellie laughed merrily, for she imagined 
that her cousin was trying to amuse her. 

“ Nellie, ” he continued, moving his chair 
closer to her — “ Nellie, I want to speak to 
you.” 

“ Well, Samuel, what is it ? You do look 
so awfully funny I What do you want to 
say?” 

Samuel moved his chair a little closer, 
twisted his feet round the legs of the chair, as 
he had a trick of doing when at all excited, 
and continued, in a deep solemn voice — 

41 Nellie, I am about to propose the greatest 
lionou r a mau can offer to a girl.” 

“ And what's that?” laughed Nellie, 
moving her .chair a little distance from him. 

“.It is this,” continued Samuel, with still 
greater solemnity, and marking off his periods 
with his fat forefinger — “it L this: For various 
reasons, which T need not at present refer to, 
I ?.im willing to overlook your many little 
faults and failings — which I have no doubt I 
’shall enable you to cure — as well as excuse 
your great indiscretion in encouraging that 
fellow Waimvright ;lnr f am not unaware that 
all girls like a little excitement and admira- 
tion. X repeat, Nellie, that T am willing to 
overlook all these drawbacks, as well as your 
lack of fortune — which is your misfortune, 
not your fault — and — in short, my dear, I have 
chosen you for my wife ! ” 

Nellie sat upright, gazed at his solemn 
countenance until she realised the fact that 
he was actually in earnest, and then, unable 
to resist the inclination, laughed until she 
cried. 

“ My dear Nellie,” began Samuel, after a 
pause, “ 1 am, far from wondering at you for 
being astonished and surprised, but I do .wish 


that you would learn to restrain yourself. 
There is nothing 1 dislike in a woman so 
much’ as hysterics ; and you may as well under- 
stand from the commencement that tears do 
not affect me in the very least.” 

Nellie took out her pocket-handkerchief 
and wiped her eyes. 

"Oh, .Samuel!" she said, ar last, "you 

don't mean to say you are really in earnest?” 

“I am quite in earnest, I assurer you,” 
replied Samuel stiffly. “ I am not in the 
habit of joking on important matters, believe 
me. 

“ But, Samuel,” continued Nellie, biting 
her lips to keep herself from again laughing, 
“ 1 thought you understood that I was en- 
gaged to Lawrence Waimvright,” 

“ On the contrary, 1 understood that your 
father had forbidden you to have anything to 
say to that fellow,” answered Samuel sternly. 
“ You arc surely not going to disobey him ? ” 

41 l don’t think," cried Nellie, “that you 
and I would ever understand each other, so 
the shortest plan is to tell you at once that 
even if I had never seen Lawrence, I should 
never base di earned of marrying you under 
an}' circumstances.” 

“What !” exclaimed Samuel. “Do you 
mean to say that you aru such a fool as to 
refuse me — me? Let me warn you to con- 
sider before it is too late. Little you know 
what you will lose if you persist in your 
folly. ,r 

“ 'The loss is mine, my dear cousin, 1 
acknowledge, so all 1 can advise you to do is 
to look out for a woman of sense,” cried 
Nellie, dropping a mock curtsey and running 
out of the room. 

Samuel stood absolutely transfixed on the 
hearth with astonishment and wrath. He 
to be refused, and by a penniless chit, whom 
he by his generous offer would have entitled 
# to a fortune ! It was inconceivable ; absurd ! 

. 44 However, if she does not understand when 
she is well off, there arc plenty of other girls 
with more common-sense and gratitude.” 

Samuel considered how he should best 
cover his last move and at the same time 
make a better one. 

He had been thinking for some minutes, . 
and had almost matured his plaus, when Amy 
came in. 

“ If one thihks of an angel,* one hears the 
rustling of her wings,” remarked Samuel 
gallantly. 

Amy sat down at the other side of the 
found table by which Samuel was standing. , 
“It's my .silk foundation that rustles so 
deliciously,” she said laughingly, “And I 
know I’d much rather hear it than afty angel’s 
wings, wouldn't you ? 
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Samuel replied that the angels he adored 
wore silk foundations, not wings. 

Amy giggled, and said lie was the very 
silliest fellow she ever saw. 

44 Why am I silly ? ” asked Samuel, walking 
a degree or two closer to her round the cir- 
cumference of the table. ‘‘Why do you say 
I am silly ? " 

Amy replied that she didn’t know, but he 
was awfully silly, all the same. 

44 Do I Took silly ? ” asked Samuel, smiling 
co ndescendingly . 

Yes, Amy thought he looked awfully silly 
standing there at the other side of the table. 

44 Would T look less so at: this side ? ” cried 
Samuel, coming round very close indeed. 

Amy did not reply, but twisted her bangles 
round and round. 

44 Amy,” continued Samuel, u would you 
think me’ silly to tell you how 1 Ivavc ever 
loved, you? Will you, my dearest* will 

yOU * f . \ . % 

Here the door was thrown open, and the., 
maid; carrying in the afternoon tea, came in. 

Amy, thinking doubtless that delays are 


dangerous, answered “ Yes,” without waiting 
for Samuel to fini>h his sentence. 

Mrs. Dudley and Kellie now came in, and a 
lew moments later some visitors. 

Samuel sat beside Amy, and avoided Nellie 
( ostentatiously. Presently Aunt Hawkins, 
leaning on SquelshV arm, appeared. 

“ My dear aunt,” cried Mrs. Dudley, I 
didn’t think you were able to come down- 
stairs this afternoon. Are you sure it will 
not be too great an exertion for you ? Here, 
Squclsh, this is the most comiortahle chaii 
for her."’ 

Miss Hawkins sat- down and looked round. 
“ Who’s that?” she demanded in an audible 
whisper, pointing at the visitors. 

* “ The Mis* Carrington-Smiths,” replied 

Mrs. Dudley. 

41 What' does she say ? M inquired Miss 
Hawkins, turning to Squelsh, who was 
arranging her cushions. 

" “ Miss Carrington-Smith^s the name of 
these ladies— Carrington-Smith with a hirrian 
between, you know,” explained Squelsh in a 
loud, whisper. 


3 
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44 Oh, that indeed!" remarked Miss Haw- 
kins. “ I can’t say that I see the 4 gentle- 
man,’ though. Il’m, h’m, h’m, h’m ! ” 

The Misses Carrington-Smith turned very 
red, and poor Mrs. Dudley, to break the 
horrid pause which ensued, asked — 

ifc Have you been to hear Air. Waddle yet, 
Miss Smith ? ” 

44 Oh, yes,” replied Mis> Smith eagerly; 

44 we were at his last three meetings and 
intend to go again to-night, if possible. I 
never heard such a dcliglutul preacher in all 
my life. It is such a privilege Lo hear him. 
You ought really to make an effort to go. 
And it was, so delightful to see so many people 
of different opinions under tin* same rool, 
listening to his words- -indeed, I may say. 
hanging on each word, like the spokes ol a 
wheel all round one centre, you know.' 1 

“Yes),” remai kud Mis* Hawking li )uu 

always find a nnvr in the middle. H’m h’m, 
h’m, h’m ! ” 

Happily, the Misses Carrington-Smith did 
not perceive the poinL ot‘ this observation, 
and soon alter took their departure, much to 
Mrs. Dudley’s relief, who always [ell in hot 
water when any visitor and Miss Hawkins 
were together in the Same room. 

The girls went to dress lor dinner. Samuel 
stayed to break the news of his engagement 
to the astonished Mrs. Dudley. 

41 Jane and Nellie,” cried Amy, 41 come into 
my loom. I’ve got something to tell you.” 

44 Well, what is it ?” inquired Jane. 

4 ‘ Who do you think is engaged to be 
married ? ’’ said Amy, laughingly. 

“Who?’’ ciicd jane and Nellie eagerly. 

“ Is it Miss Senior? Surely it can’t he she, 
after all ? ” 

44 No, it’s not Miss Senior,” replied Amy. 

41 Anybody who lives in this neighbour- 
hood ? ” asked Jane 

“ Yes,” said Amy, laughing. 

“ Well, then, who? Do we know her?” 
asked Nellie. 

14 Yes, very well indeed.” 

44 Dear me ! Not one of the old Mi.ss Car- 
rington-Siuilhs, surely r ” cried Jane. 

44 No/ 1 said Aim ; 44 it’s someone you know 
very intimately. You’ve been speaking to 
her this afternoon " 

44 Who on earth can il he ? Whv, I’ve not 
been out all this afternoon, and no one called* 
except the Miss Car ringt on-Smiths,” cried Jane. 

“ Oh ! ” said Nellie, “ I suppose it's one of 
the servants. Now, Kn’t it i ” 

u No.” 

4i Well, then, 1 give il up. 'Tell us. who is 
it ? ” urged lane. 

“It is 1 myself !” said Amy, in the most 
triumphant manner possible. 


44 Who to ? ” asked Jane. 

41 To Samuel,” replied Amy. 

If Samuel could but have seen the look of 
blank astonishment that crossed Nellie’s face 
at this announcement, he would indeed have 
felt gratified. 

“Well, I never did!” exclaimed Jane, 
sitting down. 14 You’re not in earnest, surely ? M 

4l Are you sure you're not making a 
mistake ? ” cried Nellie. 

44 Indeed 1 am not/’ replied Aim sharply. 
44 l suppose you think no one can he engaged 
hut you ? ” 

14 But 1 thought you alw a\\s hated Samuel ? ” 
ex ] >ust u 1 a t ec 1 N el lie. 

“What does that matter? I shall be able 
to Lease the iife out ol him when we’re 
mai i ied.” 

“ And are you reall\ and truly engaged to 

many Samuel i J ” cuuiiuuul Jaiic. ‘When 

did he piopose, pi ay ? ” 

“ Just before afternoon lea,” explained Amy. 

“ This afternoon, just before tea ! ” echoed 
Nellie, in amazement. 

■* Yes. What was so odd about that, eh ?" 
said Amy. 41 Isn’t iL as good a lime as any 
other ? ” 

“ Y<.s, oi course,” admitted Nellie; “ hut 

still ’• 

44 Well, but what ? " demanded Amy. 

“Oil, nothing ; but I am ^o asLon idled 
somehow it seems so veiv strange. I hope 
vou will he very happv added Nellie gently. 

“Why. ol com sc 1 -hall he happy,” cried 
Amy opening ha eyes very wide. “As 1 
slid belorc, il will be great fun teasing Samuel, 
and making him do just whatever I like. See 
il I don’t ! 11 

Nellie leff the room. Aim was not long 
changing her dress ; she was in a liighlv 
excite* 1 mood, and longed lor more people to 
astonish by ha news. 

14 I'm just dying lo see Aunt Hawkins’ lace 
when she hears ! ” die cried. 

“Then/* replied Jane, 14 you won’t see it 
to night, for I heard Squeldi say to the house- 
maid that Aunt Hawkins w ouldn’t come down 
for dinner. 1 suppose she is feeling ill ; and 
no wonder, when die persists in doing every- 
thing the doctor says she ought not to do.’’ 

44 Oh ! 1 hear Hubert coming in,” exclaimed 
Amy impatiently. “ I must run and tell him 
---he will be so astonished. J hope no one 
will tell him before L can get downstairs. Do 
come here and fasten this.” 

Jane went to her assistance, laced her 
bodice, and Amy flew out of the room. 

■^ 4 Well,” -.aid Jane to herself, u it’s tile 
oddest thing I ever knew. The idea of Amy 
and Samuel being in love with each other ! 
Why, I always thought she simply detested 
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him. ami lie never seemed to admire her. “T suppose they’ll he soon married ?” re- 
It's a quuu* world ! To think of both Amy marked Squelsh. 

and Nellie being engaged before me! How- “Oh dear me, no ! ” cried Jane quickly, 

ever, I maybe married before either of them “Mr. Samuel is not at all well ofi'. They 

yet. And I intend to be, too ! ’’ can’t marry for a long time : that is, of course, 

Just then a tap was heard at the bedroom unless Aunt Hawkins dies and leaves them 
door. Nimo money." 

‘‘Come in, 1 ’ cried Jane. Squelsh coughed twice, a> much as to say 

Squelsh came in. she knew .something on that subject. 

“ 1 beg yer parding, miss," she began, “ Of course, Squelsh,” continued Jane 

rubbing her hands togethei, “hut 1 disic- eagerly, “you know whether she did or 
membered to ask yer ma tor a little atrer-mot. not ? " 

Wc’vc finished all die give us, and Miss “ 1 do, miss,” admitted Squelsh. 

'Awkins, she like-? a little **>L to her supper ; 11 Onn’t you think \ou c(»uld gi\e me a 

and so, not to disappoint her, I made tree to hint? 11 said Jane, in a coaxing \oiee. 
ask ver, miss, to remind \cr m.i.” “ Ft\l be as much as my place N worth," 

Jane promised that the arrowroot should he replied Squelsh. 
sent up, and asked Squelsh to lace her bodice. “ Jud the least little hint," urged Jane. 

"Will* pleasure, miss,” replied SqueNh, “Well, miss, if you don’t let on, 1 don’t 

beginning to lace her with Ir.ird, bony lingers mind tillin’ you that if you'd take advice 
“ An’ Miss Haiuy is a-goin* to git married ? " irom me you wouldn't let Miss llarny git 
began Squelsh present 1\. “Mr. Samuel is a married alore von. That’s all 1 siy," replied 
line young gent— so he N." SqueNlv closing hei lips lirmK.and nodding 

Jane laughed rather dei Nicely, and admitted her head several times, 
the lac! of the engagement. “ Oh. SqueNh !" cried Jane eagerly, “ whaL 

“I uiwr did think to ^ee Mi— Ilamy mar- do \mu mean? Is it am thing m Aunt 
ried alore you, nns^ - niver ! Xoi anyone* l lawkiiis* will ? " 

else, either,” remarked SqueNh, alter a pause. SqueNh nodded her head emphatically. 

“Well, she’s not in allied yet,” icplicd 
Jane sharpl\ . 

“ No, indeed ; that's \ 

Squelsh. 

“Has Aunt Hawkins 
asked Jam.'. 

“ Yes, miss,” replied 
Squelsh. “ 'The house 
maid were a- lullin' me, 

.uni then I told her.” 

“ And wh.it did slu 
say ? ” asked Jane. 

“ Oh, miss, she didn’t 
pass any remark, ex- 
ceptin’ what l wouldn't 
like; to repeat,” s.iid 
Squelsh. 

“ Oh, I know i*. 
was something niik-, 
so you needn't mind 
me hearing it. Now, 
what was it ? ” 

“ ( )nlv somethin’ 
about 4 birds of a 
feather Hockin’ to- 
replied 
with an 
apologetical cough. 

“ Is that all ? ” 
laughed Jane*. “ I 
thought slic’d have 
said something far 

worse than that.’’ •< 4 


get her, 1 
Squelsh 


.t** ti tif,” admiued 



no yov- mnivr. in rn.MivjuY?’" (p. 
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'tuf; twin «> woman sat ri’iirMir 1 ' 30), 


“ Oh, do fell me what you mean ! Now, 
please do, Squelsh.” urged Jane. 

4 u Well, miss, if ye promise not to let on 
that I told you, an’ if ye made it worth my 
while, I might, and 1 mightn't," said SqucLsh. 

f “ Whatever do you mean ? ”, cried Jane. 
“There’s the dinner-bell ringing;! must go. 
Oh, do tell me first ! ” 

u Ye haven’t sich a thing as a ten-pound 
note ye could spare, ch ? ” suggested Squelsh, 
rubbing her hands together. 

, 11 Oh, Squelsh! I couldn’t give you all that. 
Why, that’s my allowance for a whole half 
year,” 

Very well, miss,” replied Squelsh, “ it's 
not my fault, if 1 were willin’ to put you in 
t lie way of cornin’ in for thousands, p’rhaps. 
But if ye think it better to keep yer money 
than ! ear what I were willin’ to tell, though 
it' might cost me my place, keep it, an 1 
welcome. But don’t go and , say it were my 
fault, that’s all ! M 

Jane dashed to her desk, took out tho ten- 
pound note, and a moment later left the 
room, the poorer by ten pounds, anci the 


richer by. possession of Squdsh's promised 
information. 

J see through Amy’s little plan now,” 
thought Jane, as she ran downstairs ; *• but 
clever she and Samuel think themselves 
I’ll be cleverer still. Oh! little they know- 
how I \e 'lound out their sly manoeuvres. 
Wait till to-morrow conies, and I’ll surprise 
them considerably. Won’t they get a sell ? ” 

CHAPTER XI. 

During the evening Jane sat with a book 
before her, arranging her plans for' the 
morrow. 

Mrs. Dudley sat knitting, every now and 
then glancing with a perplexed air at “the 
engaged pair, who, perched on the sofa, 
giggfed and quarrelled alternately . 

Hubert had gone but for the evening: he 
no concealment of his unflattering as* 
tonishmeut at Amy’s choice. 

The major peacefully snored ovet hia 
newspaper in his easy-chair by the fireside,. 
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Nellie sat working, with a very grave face 
indeed. At ten o’clock everyone retired, and 
soon afterwards silepce*' and sleep' reigned 
through the hotfee. 

The following day was Friday — Mrs. Dud- 
ley’s at-home day. 

"In the afternoon the girls arrayed them- 
selves in their prettiest frocks, and sat in the 
drawing-room, awaiting visitors. 

44 1 do hope,” cried Amy, 44 that we shan’t 
be invaded by old ladies to-day, I often feel 
inclined to put prussic acid in their tea when 
Limy persist in staying on when they know 
they are not wanted.” 

41 .Here’s someone, I wonder who it is ? ” 
cried Jane. 

The maid opened the door, and announced 
— Mademoiselle Guilgault. 

*' How do you do, mademoiselle ? ” cried 
Jane, shaking hands with the visitor warmly. 

Mademoiselle Uuilgault was generally a 
welcome visitor ; she was supposed to be able 
to tell the latest fashions from Paris, and was 
infallible as to good taste in bargains. 

Mademoiselle \v;b a plain little woman, who 
managed to give the impression of being a 
decidedly good-looking, agreeable person. 

She gave Samuel a keen glance as she took 

a chair near the tire. 

“ My cousin, Mr. Samuel Dudley,” said 
Jane. 

Mademoiselle smiled, showing a pretty set 
of false teeth, and bowed gracefully. 

Samuel bowed, and at the same time wished 
his arms were not quite so long. 

44 It is very cold and foggy weather, '* began 
Samuel, 44 is it not ?— even for this country. 
You must find it very trying, I should think.'* 

14 Ah yes ! De pavements are deplorable. 
Just mud, mud, mud ! My boots, dey are 
net tit to be seen.” And mademoiselle dis- 
played a dainty little kid shoe, with one spot 
of mud staining its gloss. 

41 How did you come, mademoiselle ? ” in- 
quired Nellie. 44 Did you come by the road, 
or by the path through the fields ? I? 

41 1 did come by de fields,” replied made- 
moiselle, holding up Both her hands. “ And 
oh ! I did get such a fright f” 

“ Why, what happened ? ” inquired Amy. 

44 Veu I vas going along, I did meet a cow, , 
and he did come tip to me quite, qui.te close, 

I do assure you ; and den did he mac at me. 
Ah, it was terrible ! ” 

Everyoue burst out laughing, and in the 
midst of the fun Mr. Pobb and Dr. Black 
Crum, came in, and they were hardly seated 
before several ladies arrived, 

{ The room was soon in a constant hum of 
chatter. The stream of cups flowed back- 
. wards and forward*, incessantly from Nellie’s 


tea-table, Samuel carried about bread and 
butter. Mr.. Pobbj on being introduced to a 
young lady, dropped his cake, and then stood 
on it. More visitors arrived ; the talk grew 
louder and louder^ and the tea weaker and 
weaker. 

When the noise and talk were at the highest 
pitch, Jane went over to where Dr. Black 
Crum was standing, and smilingly .asked 
whether he did not think the room had 
grown very hot, and wouldn’t it be cooler in 
the conservatory ? 

The place Jane designated by the name of 
44 conservatory ” was a small greenhouse, which 
contained about two. dozen pots, a wicker-'" 
work chair, and an A spin ailed milking-stool. 

Dr. Black Crum agreed that it was very 
hot, and followed Jane out. They both sat 
down. 

k( What a charming little place ! ” observed 
Dr. Black Crum, balancing himself anxiously 
on tile Aspinalled milking-stool. 

11 Yes, 7 agreed Jane, “ if the plants would 
only grow u little faster. There’* my maiden- 
hair fern that I bought, thinking it would be 

nice to have it to wear every time 1 went 
to .i party, and it’s only gut one leaf left, and' 
l lie Irtish ones aic just ages coming up. 
Stupid thing! 1 gave it some tea yesterday 
— 1 heard that made it grow qmckfy—and I 
don’t believe it\s improved it a bit. Just 
look ! ” 

Dr. Black Crum did look at the pretty little 
white hand holding out a miserable frond for 
hi* inspection. 

“It’s wry *ad,” lie H observed sympathetic- 
ally. 

Oh, you miserable object ! ” continued 
Jane (addressing the fern, not Dr. Crum). 
11 1 just hate you; there ! ” Anjl she pinched 
off the last frond, squeezed it up, and threw 
it away, 

Do you believe in palmistry ? ” asked 
Jane presently ; 44 for Ihu beginning to be a 
firm believer in it.” 

44 Really, 1 don't know anything on the 
subject,” said Dr. Black Crum, smiling indul- 
gently at his pretty companion, whose silli- 
ness comfortably increased his belief in his 
own sense and wisdom. 

44 Have you ever had your hand read?” 
inquired Jane artlessly. 

41 No, never,” said Dr. Black Crum. “ Have 
you ? ” 

44 Yes,” replied Jane. 44 1 had mine read the 
other day by Miss Rlims ; she's wonderfully 
clever atit, you know.”. 

44 And was the result satisfactory ? ” inquired 
Dr. Black Crum. 

M Oh, indeed it was ! " replied Jane eagerly.. 
14 It was just lovely ! I'm to be married soon, 
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she says, and I'm to have lots of money ; and 
the only bad thing that ever is to happen to 
mi' i". I'm sometimes to he in danger ot being 
shipwrecked, but as I have a 1 square ’ some- 
where, it keeps me from being drowned." 

“That’s very line, 5 ’ laughed Or. Black 
Crum. “L only hope it may come tme — 
that’s to say, all but the shipwreck part of the 
business." 

41 L think it will," said Jane confidently. 

“ You're the be^t judge of that, no doubt,’’ 
said Dr. Black Crum. “ Perhaps you are sure 
of it already ? " 

At this point in the conversation he began 
to be >ensiblc that a carved milking-stool 
is not the mist comfortable of all possible 
seats. He stood up, intending to return to the 
drawing-room. 

“Well, to say the truth, I am," replied 
Jane about the money part, at least." 

Dr. Black Crum instantly became atienthe, 

and resumed his ^eat. 

“Really!" he said. “Allow me to con- 
gratulate you most heartilv." 

“ If \ o u would promise to keep it a secret," 
said Jane, blushing and looking down, “ 1 
would tell you how it is." 

Di. Black Crum instantly promised to be 
secret a.'* the grate. 

“Really and truly? You will pcwt tell 
anyone that l told you ? " said Jane. 

“ On my honour," cried Dr. Black Crum, 
“ I never will." 

He was intensely curious to learn how 
Jane, whose lack of even a small fortune he 
often regretted, could possibly be coming in 
lor anv money worth speaking ol. 

“You know old Aunt Hawkins?" began 
Jane. 

M Yes," said Dr. Black Crum, “ to be sure I 
do: tlie old lady who makes such cutting 
observations. Well, is she wealthy ? " 

“She has about t\venl\ thousand pounds," 
said Jane. 

“A tidy little sum," observed Dr. Black 
Crum approvingly. 

14 Well, she made her will the other day, 
and she’s going to leave all her money to 
whichever of us girls i> married before twelve 
o'clock in the New Year," explained Jane, 
looking downwards and blushing. 

14 Indeed ! " exclaimed Dr. Black Crum, 
lie was very considerably astonished. Here 
was an opportunity not to be wasted. He 
was a man who hated to make up what he 
was pleased to call his mind hastily, and yet he 
saw clearly that there was no time to be lost. 

He grew very red in the face, and stammered 
out how pleased he was to hear that „ she 
was so fortunate as to have such a rich 
and generous aunt. 


“ But if one of your sisters is also married 
before the specified time, what is to be done?" 
he asked cautiously.' 

“ In that case the money is to be divided 
between us," replied Jane. 

“ That would be almost a pity, wouldn’t 
it ? " observed Dr. Black Crum. 

Jane agreed that it would he a very great 
pity. 

.V rather long pau-e ensued, during which 
the departure ol a good many of the visitors 
was audible. 

“.Miss Dudley; lane!" at last spoke 
Di. Black Crum ; his \ou.e was hoarse, per- 
haps from emotion. 

Jane made no reply ; ’die ga/ed steadily at 
the buckle of hoi shin*, and became a degree 
or two pinker in her cheeks. 

“ Jane, do you know who is the fortunate 
man whom the paliuNtcr said \ou weie to 

MUlr” 

lie said psalm Nlcr, not palmistcr, in his 
agitation, but Jane forgave I he slip. 

“ No," she faltered Jaiutlv. 

11 Aie you sure von don't ? ’’ continued Dr. 
Black Crum ler\eml\\ 

Jane made no leply. She heard the last 
hut one ot the visitors bidding farewell, and 
she wished Dr. Black Cium would be a l rifle- 
quicker. Dr. Crum heard also, ami he did 
his best. 

14 Could it — oh, Jane ! could it be me ? " he 
whispered sweetly, though ungrammatically. 

The last visitor had now reached the door. 
No lime was to be loM.. » licit-lore Jane faltered 
a faint a^ent. 

“ My darling ! " exclaimed the* much-relieved 
Dr. Ci mu ; “now indeed I know practically 
what happiness means." He hoped he would 
soon know piaciieall\ what wealth meant also. 

The happy pair returned to the drawing- 
room. Dr. Crum went away almost imme- 
diately afterwards. 

44 Gracious goodness me!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Dudley, when Jane had informed her family 
of her engagement. “ It’s like bomb-shells, 
the way you girls are always startling me with 
your engagements." 

“ Yes, indeed, mother," laughed Hubert ; 
44 matrimony is spreading through the house 
like an epidemic. I only hope 1 shan’t catch 
it, by Jove ! " 

Amy and Samuel congratulated Jane with 
a very bad grace indeed, and wore an injured 
expression during the entire evening. 

“ How old is Aunt Hawkins, do you 
know ? " inquired Amy, who sat working and 
considering the chances of soon coining in 
for the money, for till that happy time should 
arrive she knew “ love in a cottage " must be 
her fate. 
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U I believe,’ 1 replied Mrs. Dudley, u that 
she must be nearly eighty." 

u Oh, indeed, mother 1 " cried Amy in dis- 
may. “ She must be much older than that, 
don’t you think so, lather ? " 

14 I’m not sure of her age," replied the 
.Major. “ Somewhere about eight v. I should 
say. Her mother lived to be ninety-live. I’ve 
often heard hei say." 

Wluit ! " exclaimed Amv. 14 That's se\ un- 
teen years older than Aunt Hawkin'* L now ! 
Dear me! 1 wonder if she will live to that 
age also?" Amy looked uncommonly blank 
at the idea. 

U I shouldn't be. in tin* least surpri-ed it she 
diil ; and l hope she may, poor old woman ! " 
said the major, yawning. 

Am\ sighed, and remained quiet lor an 
unusually long time. 


ITIAPTF.K XIJ. 

Thk lol lowing day** passed quietlyand unevent- 
fully enough. Samuel ret ut net i to his home. 

Dr. Hl;uk ('rum. tint content with dining 
every Sunday, Tue-day, and Fridav with the 
Dudleys, wrote long espistles, both by evening 
and morning p* *-is t to Jane on the jlteruaU 
da\s. What lie contrived to iill the dieei- ol 
note- papei with no one could tell : Amv gave 
it a^ her opinion Lhat they contained extracts 
Trom the poets on the. subject which was 
engiossing all his thoughts. 

On Wednesday. November 2yrd, the family 
had retired to their rooms some time. Mi> 
Dudley was jimi falling into a sound sleep 
when she was startled by hearing a stealthy 
step on the '-tail's. She sat up and listened. 

There certainly was someone creeping 
along. Whoever it was came steadily along 
the corridor. 

Mrs. Dudley awoke her husband hastily. 
41 There's someone going about the house," 
she whispered. 

Major Dudley rubbed his eyes, sat up, 
struck a match, and lit the candle. 

A knock came at their bedroom door. 

“ What’s that ? " cried Major Dudley. 

There was an inaudible reply. 

11 Ob, it's only Squclsh ; I know her voice," 
cried Mrs. Dudley. 

She hurried to the door and threw it open. 
Squclsh stood outside in a yellow and red 
dressing-gown. 

“Oh, mem!" she began, “ Miss 'Awkins is 
took very bad, I’m afraid. She’s been wan- 
dftrin'-like, an' talkin’. She looks awful bad ! ” 

The major called up Hubert to run for the 
doctor, and he and Mrs. Dudley hastened to 
their aunt’s room. 


It v/a* the hour which nurses call “the turn 
of the night/' when the vitality of the sick is 
at the lowest ebb : when the dying give up 
the struggle for life, and the spirit departs, 
leaving .the body cold, as the first beams of 
llu: morning light fall on the solemn brow 
of the one whose tears, whose smiles, an: for 
ever ovei, whose unbroken rest has just 
begun. 

Mrs. Dudley shuddered as she came into 
I he room. Though the fire burned brightly 
and the lamp was lighted, the expectation of 
the coming of Death turned the warmth into 
oppression, the light into something only 
more tolerable than darkness. 

The <»ld lady was lying propped up on the 
pillow *», muttering in quaking notes some 
song sin.* had sung in the days ol long ago. 
The sound of the poor- old voice, so soon to 
he stilled lor ever, singing snatches of “Oh, 
Vi ml li M'lvnadod his Love, his Love,” touched 
the hearers as the most nichlicjioly SOUlUi 
they had ever heard. 

Mrs. Dudley burst into tears. She bent 
over the bed and took Miss Hawkins’ band in 
her*'. 

“Aunt Hawkins, dear, don’t you know 
UK* ' " she cried. 

There was no sign of recognition, only the 
lip- muttered still of “Horses prancing, 
banners glancing." 

“ Oh, how 1 wi.-h the doctor would come!" 
she said, turning to her husband. 

“ Hi* cannot be here for ten minutes 
longer,” replied Major Dmllej , looking aL his 
watch. 

Squclsh had a glass of brandy in her hand, 
and as it was too late to put it to Miss 
Hawkins’ lips, she applied it to her own at 
frequent intervals. 

Silence had fallen on the watchers ; the 
slow minutes dragged hy. 'The major stood 
gazing gloomily into the lire ; Mrs. Dudley 
knelt praying by the bed-ride. 

Suddenly, with a crash, Squclsh dropped the 
glass on the lioor, exclaiming — 

“ Oh, I -ord. save us ! ” 

Thu dying woman sat upright. 

“ At the right hand ! ” she said distinctly, 
and then fell back dead. 

A moment later the doctor hurried in, 
but no doctor's skill could now avail : Miss 
Hawkins lay dead. 

As the doctor came to the bedside, the 
large grey cat, which had stolen in unper- 
ceived, jumped on the bed, purring loudly. 

41 Take that brute away/’ said the doctor. 
u Bah ! how 1 loathe those beasts : they revel 
in the scent of Death ! ” 

Squehh lifted down the cat, ami put it out- 
ride. Hubert led his mother from the room. 
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“ Oh, Hubert dear ! ” sobbed poor Mrs. 
Dudley, 14 hour I wish I could have' loved her 
more and made her happier ! ” 

Hubert sat by his mother and comforted 
her till, like a wearied child, she fell asleep, 
her hands clasping his. 

He sat thus until the light stole through 
^the shutters, and the fainc notes of the birds 
tij-j Jin the neighbouring trees fell on his listening 
'’ear. They broke while increasing the grey 
solemn silence of the dawn. 

His mother woke. 

14 My darling, go and rest. How selfish 1 
have been to keep you here ! ” 

Hubert kissed his "mother and left the 
room. 

As he went upstairs Amy’s door opened, 
and she looked out. Her hair was twisted up 
in curl-papers, and her face pasty with cold 
cream. 

44 Oh, Hubert ! ” she began, “ whatever is 
the matter ? I've been awake these ages, and 
no one came near me. I thought I heard the 
doctor. Is Aunt Hawkins worse ? or what on 

eArth is the matter ? 11 

44 Aunt Hawkins is dead,” replied Hubert 
gently. 44 She died about three hours ago/’ 

44 Dead ! ” exclaimed Amy, growing very 
pale. , 44 Oh, gracious goodness ! Ts she really 
dead in there? Oh, Hubert ! don’t go away, 
I’m so frightened al being here, so close to 
that room. - Ob, I can’t stay up here all 
alone ! I shall just go down to Nellie’s room. 
Jane got up and went to sec what was the 
matter, and never came back — the selfish 
tiling ! I couldn’t imagine what had become 
of her” 

Hubert went downstairs with Amy to 
Nellie's room. ■. 

44 Is that you, Amy ? " cried Jane, as licr 
sister hurried in. 44 1 thought you had gone 
to sleep again. I’m so glad you’ve come 
down. It’s so horribly creepy to be by one’s- 
self ; and Nellie would get up and go to make 
tea for mother. I never saw such an unfeel- 
ing girl as she is ; she didn’t mind going 
downstairs into the dark kitchen all alone 
one bit.” 

u I hope, she is making the tea, she will 
bring u^soine. I really require something — 
I feel so nervous,” remarked Amy, pulling 
up the eider-down quilt, and curling herself 
up snugly. 44 What a comfort to see* it is 
growing quite daylight ! ” 

44 What day* do you think the funeral will 
be on ?” said Jane! ’ 5 . . 

44 1 suppose on Saturday. Oh, fancy ^ what 
horrid* nights we shall have \ x Tin, going to 
sleep down lier^.” 

44 Indeed, you are not going to do any 
such thing/’ replied Jane sharply. 44 Nellie 


promised that I could, sleep with her, and 
I’m going to do so, too ; so you needn’t think 
you can. 

44 1 don’t care what Nellie promised, fm 
going to sleep down here,” v said Amy. 44 1 
wouldn’t sleep upstairs by myself for any- 
thing.” 

41 But we can’t all three sleep in this little 
bed,” expostulated Jane. 

14 Oh, as to that, Nellie can easily make up 
a bed for herself with chairs or the sofa out 
of the study,” explained Amy. 

Jane agreed that this arrangement would 
do very nicely, and then both girls settled to 
sleep. 

As Amy had predicted, the funeral was 
arranged to take place on the following 
Saturday. 

Mr. Sparkes, the solicitor, was communi- 
cated with, and he explained to Major Dudley 
that, according to instructions given to him 
by his late client. Miss Hawkins, he was not 
allowed to make known the contents *>t the 

will imlil the first day of the New Year. 

On tins being told to the various relations, 
excuses for not attending the Juneral, but 
hopes ol being picsent at t lie reading of the 
will on the first of the New Year, came from 
almost all of them. 

CHAPTER N11I. 

Saturday morning broke wet and gloomy. 
Stinging showers of sleet beat against the 
windows. The wind bent the leafless trees 
and whistled round the house. Autumn was 
over, and winter had set in with unusual 
severity. 

Of all the relations who had fawned and 
flattered Miss- Hawkins during her lifetime, 
not one came to stand by her grave that day. 
Majoi * Dudley and Hubert were the only 
mourners. The neighbours sent their empty 1 
carriages, but stayed themselves comfortably . 
at home. Of course, why should they catch 
their deaths of cold, attending the funeral 
of an old woman from whom tligy had no 
expectations ? 

At nine o’clock the dreary cortege of 
empty carriages set. out from the darkened 
house. 

A couple of hours'later Major Dudley and 
Hubert returned, the blinds w r ere prilled up, 
and Amy gave a long sigh of relief. 

“I think/’ observed the major, stretching 
out his legs before ‘the fire, and dipping bi^ 
{warm elder wine *— 1 u I think it is a most extra* 
ordinary arrangement, this of not allowing 
the will to be read until the first pf Jsuuiajy., 
I wonder what Aunt Hawkins meant by vit 

■ 44 V£ry extraordinary' indeed 1, * assorted 
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her- to tell us where she has put it,” said 
Mrs. Dudley. 

Accordingly, Squelsh was sent for. 

" Squelsh,” began Mrs. Dudley, “ I want 
to know where you put Miss Hawkins' 
diamond ring ? ” • 

"Please, ma’am,” replied Squelsh, " I 
thought you ’ad put it away yerself. I never 
laid eyes on it since Miss ’Awkins died.” 

, "Oh, Squelsh!” exclaimed ;Mr{i. Dudley, 
" this isdreadful ! Think again. Yo^ must have 
■put it away with the rest of her jewellery.” 

' " No, mim ; I know it’s not in the case, f6r 

yl put' away, all her things together, and it’s 
not- among them, I’ll take my, Bible oath ! ” 

- ' •# . ' 


the door, as if half expecting to hear Miss 
Hawkins’ sharp voice demanding what business 
she had there, btit the room seemed strangely 
cold and silent — that was all, 

Squelsh had packed av$ay all her late 
mistress.’ belongings into two large trunks, 
which stood piled in the centre of the room. 
She handed Mrs. Dudley the keys, and stood 
resentfully looking on while Major. Dudley 
broke his nails undoing the straps. 

The jewellery box was first taken out 
and carefully examined. Its contents were of 
* little valued— chiefly quaint old miniatures, 

' rings containing hair in memory of those 
whose very names were now forgotten, large 
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brooches of antiqualcd shape, and several 
curious seals. 

After satisfying himself that the diamond 
rin^’ was not in the box, Major Dudley locked 
'tTand'pui it aside. 

■■“There's nothing for it, * he <aid, “but a 

HgjLlioruu^h ceuidi lln uu^li euauliint;. The 

ring i nil ^ be somewhere, and it must be 
pUnd. We must take everything out of tile 
Sjhcr boxes.” 

Accordingly. the trunk containing the 
clothes, etc., was opened, pockets turned inside 
out, and each article thoroughly searched, but 
the missing i ing was not discovcicd. 

4i Jt is very strange,” tried the* major, 
wiping bis heated brow. “ We’ve gone 
through everything now but that box theie ; 
and it’s not likely to he among tlie things in 
that.” - . 

“No, indeed, sir. There's nothin’ in that 
but them medicine bottles, and old letters, 
and her work-box," observed Squclsh sulkily. 

“However, we must look through thun,” 
said the major. 

“it may he in the work-box,” died Amy 
eagerly. “Let me look.” 

""Don’t bother, Atnv," said her father. ,k I 
must myself look through cvci\ thing. Von 
can look through it afterward**, if\on like.” 

The bottles were next all lifted out, the 
papers shaken, and the envelopes opened. 
Then i lie major took up the work box. It 
was one of those old-fashioned boxes made of 
rosewood, inlaid with moLlicr-of-pearl. It 
contained a small desk and a trav, div ided 
into numerous little compartments, with lids 
ior reels of cotton, thimble, needles, elc. 

The major lilted up each little lid and ex- 
amined each division, pulled out the desk, 
and even looked if the ring had been 
wedged behind it, turned the box upside 
down and shook it, but all in vain; no ring 
was forthcoming. 

“Well,," exclaimed the wearied major, “it’s 
the most extraordinary thing 1 ever saw in 
my life, the manner in which that ring has 
disappeared.” 

“ I told ye so," said Squclsh triumphantly. 
“ l know'd ye wouldn’t line! it.” 

“ 1 say,” cried Amy eagerly, “ do you know 
what I've thought of? " 

“ What ? ’’ said Jane. 

“ Didn't Aunt Hawkins say something about 
the 4 right hand side’ the last thing Ik lore 
she died ? ” 

“Yes," said Squelch; “sure enough she 
did, miss." 

“ Then," continued Amy triumphantly, 
“ you may be sure she was thinking of. the 
ring. She ha** put it at the right-hand side 
qf something.” 


“ Perhaps so," admitted the major ; “ hut 
I don’t see how that helps ns. ’ You can 
however, search tor yourself. J’m too tired 
to do anything more.” 

Accordingly, the girls began the search 
afresh, hunting expectantly in the right-hand 
cornu of ci y thing- -thuli ol Uiawch, u aid- 
robe, trunks, even the right-hand side of the 
bed was examined minutely ; but when all 
was done, they were obliged to sit down 
exhausted, like their father, and confess them- 
selves completely bullied. 

“Tiresome old thing ! " cried Amy cm^ly. 
“Where on earth could she have put it to' 
I've looked at the riglil-hund side ol every- 
thing but this, and there’s nothing hut a little 
pincushion hcic.” 

As she spoke she pulled the work-box to- 
wards her. At the right-hand side of the 
lr.iv was a little pink satin pincushion, made 
to lit the square division. 

“ 1 say ! " she exclaimed, “ I wondci if this 
coine** out ? Lend me your penknife, fathei, 
till 1 poke it up ” 

Her father lent her his penknife. 

“ I declare," cried Amy excitedly, a 
moment later. “ l have it ! ” 

“ No ; you don't say so ! " exclaimed even - 
one, crowding round her. 

The little pincushion had been easily raised 
up, and underneath lay a little parcel tin! 
round with a piece ni thread. 

Amy, trembling with delight and excite- 
ment, pulled it up, saving: “1 told you iL 
was at the right-hand of something I'm 
always right when T feel certain of any- 
thing.” 

She broke the thread hastily, and unfolded 
lilt: white paper. There was another u rapper. 
She took off that, ami then t here was another. 

“Well, to he sure!" cried Jane. “She 
folded enough paper round it." 

Amy unfolded another piece of paper. 

“ Here it is now ; 1 feel it ! " she exclaimed. 

As she said so, she unfolded the last 
wrapper, and there lay — a remarkably large 
decayed tooth ! 

For quite a moment the Dudley family all 
stood gazing with wide-open eyes at the 
painful relic of their aunt. Their amazement, 
anger, and disappointment, were too great to 
find words at first. 

“ Oh ! " cried Amy, flinging the tooth jlown 
and bursting into passionate tears. “ The 
horrid old thing ! She must haw done it on 
purpose ! " 

14 Well,”: exclaimed the major, 41 1 never got 
such iKsell in all my life ! Deliver me ivom 
old women, is all I can say." 

“ The ring must be buried with her, l really 
do think," observed Mrs. Dudley. 
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And with this suggestion tht* Family were 
obliged to be contented, for the ring remains 
undiscovered to this da). 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Thk six weeks following the foregoing 
events passed quickly enough to Airs. Dudley, 
who grieved over the idea of parting from her 
daughters in such a short time. It added to 
her sorrow that, notwithstanding her most 
strenuous endeavours to lo\c and esteem the 
young men to whom they weie engaged, she 
found herself quite unable to do so. Indeed, 
the more intimate she became with them, the 
less suitable in disposition and character did 
they seem to her motherly eve. She met with 
no svmpathy in this matter from her luisband, 
who held the opinion that as long as a mail 
bore a respectable name in the world, and was 
fail ly well off, such things as disport ion, talents, 
etc., mattered liillc to the girl he married. 

“ A woman." he oiten said, “only wants some- 
thing to lose, and once manied, she lo\es 
equally a bore or a genius, a hullv or a saint.” 

The weddings were arranged to lake place 
on the hist ni the New Year, at lvall-past 
eleven o’clock. 

The girls passed ihe intervening weeks m 
one continual si ate of hiss, blushes, and “ til ■ 
ting on." Indeed, a> the major declared, 
one would think the girls had been in a 
slate of rags, to judge b\ the amount of clothes 
the\ told him it was absolutely neccssarv to 
buy since their engagements. 

Mrs. Dudley wished to have the weddings 
very quiet indeed, but by degrees she louuil 
her plans completely overruled. 

Amy burst into tears at the proposal that 
she should he married in her travelling-gown. 
“What would be the use of being married," 
she demanded, " il one is not married pro- 
perly ? ” And Jane declaied that she would 
rather 110 L be manied at all than not wear 
the veil and satin dress of a fashionable bride. 

If tliev wore white gowns, sighed thcii 
mother, there must be bridesmaids, and where 
the money for everything was to come from 
she did not know'. 

14 Oh, mother 1 ” explained Amy, “ of course, 
anyhow, Nellie and Judith would want new 
dresses — they couldn't ivear their black ones, 
surely ! So it will be no more expense to get 
theni light ones, as bridesmaids. You know 
they can wear them next summer quite well ; 
it will be an economy in the long run." 

14 Yes ; and, mother, it doesn't matter a bit 
how cheap they are so that they are bright 
and pretty/’ observed Jane. What colour 
do you think would look the best ? ” 


A heated discussion on this important point 
ensued, in which Airs. Dudley ’gradually be- 
came interested. 

It was finally decided that the brides should 
wear silk, not saLiu, gowns, and the luiflR' 
maids simple pink “ nun’s veiling/’ wi^K^fc 
saslu*s and large Picture hats. , -- / .dg 

“ Of course we must ask Miss Rlaclv Cj g j||| 
and Selina Dudley to he bridesmaids, 
they would be dreadfully offended if 
didn't/' ob-ervet I Amv. * / 

“ But, of course, their dresses will be ot no 
expense to us/' added Jane. 

“ Come along/’ interrupted Amy. “ I hear 
the postman. Come and see if there are any 
answers to the invitation.-. " She rushed 
downstairs and took the letter-* from the box. 

“Here’s a whole Iol!" she exclaimed to 
Jane, who had followed her more slowly 
downstairs. 

“ Here, mother, there's six letters for you. 
Open them quickly ; I'm just dying to know 
wboV coming. Oh, that's from Dr. Crum ; 

1 wonder what lie want-, that he writes to 
you about 

Mrs. Dudley broke open the en\ elope and 
lead the note. 

“ De.u me! Dr. Crum wauls to know it 
lie may come by the first train and dress here ; 
i lie next tiain would bring lnm rather late, 
and, as he says, that would be extremely 
aw kward tor everyone." 

“Of course/’ exclaimed Jane, “he can 
come here. He can dress in Hubert's mom. 
It would be dreadful it he were late.” She 
turned pale at the vcr\ idea of -uch a calamity. 

“ Weil, whom are the other letters from : ” 
U'litinued Amy. 

11 T'his is Irom poor Mrs. Wainwright. She 
can't come. She doesn't like to leave her 
husband; hut young Wainwright and his 
sister accept with pleasure. I’m very glad 
ihe\ re coming.” Mrs. Dudley looked lovingly 
at Nellie, who blushed w ith pleasure at the news. 

“ This is from the Pams ; they are all 
coming." 

“ Of course they are, just because they're 
not wanted ! ” exclaimed Jane. “ Mean things ! 
The way they used to make up to Aunt 
Hawkins was just shocking. Well. I only 
hope I'll see their faces when they find they 
haven't been left a single penny." 

“But, rnv de-T,” said Mrs. Dudley, 4i tliev 
may come in for it, after all, vou know." 

Jane w r as silent. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Thk first of January broke bright and sunny, 
as a* wedding-day should do. A slight frost 
dried up the roads and brightened tiic colour 
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irt the brides’-elect cheeks and bridegrooms’ 
noses. 

Tlie sky was clear, and the air exhilarating. 
Amy and Jane were in such a frantic state of 
excitement that Hubert declared they must 
hav&.had champagne for their breakfast. 

At ten o’clock Dr. Crum and his port man - 
S£$au arrived. He was in a pitiable condition 
|pf riervousness. 

< Do I look very pale?” he demanded 

of Hubert, as he proceeded to unpack his 

portmanteau. 

Hubert paused in* his shaving, and glanced 
at his companion. 

“ Very',” he replied briefly. “ If you feel 
as queer as you look, all I can say is, I’m glad 
I'm not in your shoes.” 


“ What o’clock is it now ? ” presently asked 
Crum. 

“ Half-past ten o’clock,” replied Hubert. 
“ Look sharp ! you have but an hour before 
you’re turned off.” 

“ By Jove ! is it so late? ” exclaimed Crfim. 
“ I’ll never be ready in time ; and I’ve to shave 
yet.” 

Hubert, looking very handsome, and tall 
and gay, left the room, hand hurried down- 
stairs. 

All was bustle and confusion, the servants 
rushing excitedly' about, doing nothing, and 
giggling and talking. Squelsli, looking very 
important, helped Alls. Dudley, who was 
putting the last touches to the flowers in the 
dining-room, where the refreshments were 
laid ready. 
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“1*11 fix that, mother,” cried Hubert; “you'd 
better run up and dress. Do you know it's 
twenty to eleven ? If you don’t look sharp, 
you’ll' be late.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Mrs. Dudley. “ I 
had no idea it was so late, and I’ve to see 
after the girls, too 1 There’s the bell : that’s 
Selina Dudley and Aliss Crum. Go, dear, 
and bring them into the drawing-room, ami 
talk to them until Nellie and Judith are 
ready. Remember, you are to dii\e with 
them to the church. ” 

“I think the girls might have chosen at 
least one good-looking bridesmaid, considering 
I’ve to work them,” remarked Hubert dis- 
consolately, going into the hall to wel- 
come the new arrivals. 

Miss Selina Dudley was a tall, lank 
young woman, of about thirty-two years 
of age. Her hair was sparse and fair. 
White eyelashes shaded her watery-blue 
eyes. She prided herself on the elegance 
of her figure and the size of her waist. 
She owed a deep grudge to Amy for 
choosing a costume which she considered 
./ disguised -her bfbsjt points. 


Crum* 


contrary, 
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plump, short, aha good-humoured-look- 
ing. She was secretly deeply in love 
with the handsome Hubert, and kept her 
eyes upturned on him in -hopeless ad^ 
miration. ■ 

The pink Empire costumes were 
hardly becoming to either of the girls ; 
indeed, , Hubert could scarcely refrain 
from laughter as lie followed tnem into 
the drawing-room* 

“ Isn’t it awfully jolly day ? ” re- . 
marked Hubert. ■ ’ ■ ^ 

Lovely l” .assented Miss. Crum* 
blushing deeply. \ , 

Whenever Hubert* /addressed the 
simplest observation to her; shfe always; 
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blushed' to such an extent as to quite 
embarrass him. 

“ We were so glad that the day tvasfirlfe Oil 
your sisters’ account,” said Miss Selina - Dud* 
ley. “ I think a wedding on a wet day is Such 
a depressing affair.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” replied Hubert. . l \ Tf 
it is raining hard, the bridegroom escapes to 
a certain extent the usual pelting of rite ; and, 
for my part, I’d rather have Sany amount of 
rain than a pound of rice down my Collar. 

Miss Selina Dudley laughed languidly, and 
said — 

“ I suppose there is great excitement in 
your family as to Miss Hawkins* will ? Isn't 
it to he read to-day ? ” 

“ Rather ! I should just say so,” laughed 
Hubert. “ Spark es is to be here at one 
o’clock, and is to read the will before a solemn 
conclave of relations and friends.' 1 

“ Who do you think will come in for the 
money ?. ” asked Miss Crum. 

“ I haven’t an idea,” said Hubert. “ I 
believe the betting is on Samuel Dudley " 

14 Well, I must say,” remarked Miss Selina; 

“ that U Aunt Hawkins did not at least leave 
my brother a large share of the money, she 
will have treated him very unfairly. She 
ahvass gave him to understand that he was 
her favourite nephew since he was a boy, ami 
he has always been so kind and attentive to 
her. He was just like a son to her ; indeed, 
it would be difficult to find a son like hiin.l’ 

“ Very difficult indeed,” assented Hubert, 
rather drily. 

Nellie and Judith now came running in. 

The girls embraced, and kissed, and laughed 
in the most affectionate manner, while at the 
same time noting with accuracy each detail 
in each other’s dress and appearance. 

They stared with envy at Nellie, whose 
gown suited her to perfection. She looked 
quite adorably charming. The others felt 
their gowns to be huf^bad and ridiculous 
imitations of hers. 

They wondered at*4tfe brightness of her 
smiles, the brilliant light of her eyes, the 
happy unconsciousness of her face. They 
knew not that her thoughts were too much 
occupied with the anticipation of seeing 
* Lawrence once more to* find time for thoughts 
of self. 

Judith looked handsome, but peculiar. . She 
looked ready to exclaim, with Titus , “ 1 have 
lost a day ! ” 

Hubert left the room to see jf the. Carriages 
Were come;' , * ^ * 

•It had Struck eleven o’clock some time, and 
it;took quite a quarter of an - hour to drive to 
the church. c ’ 

M Oh, Nellie ! ,T exclaimed Miss Crum, “you 


do look so well. That dress is so becoming 
to you. How I wish mine looked half as 
nice! I feel as^I wepe a fright beside; ybu^ 
I’m so vshort and fat. I wish wc four wfitre all 
more the same height ; we’ll look very-funny^. 

J think, walking up the church : I’m eso sfoqri 
and fat, and Selina so tall and. thin/V ,> r 

“ No one will look at us, you know,” 

Nellib smilingly. “ Everyone' will be looktej^^ 
at the brides. You cannot think how loy££y >v 

Jane looks, and Amy looks awfully* 

too.” ' ‘ V *' 

“ Everyone looks well on the wedding- 
day,” observed Miss Selina Dudley. “1 
never saw an ugly bride yet." * ' 

“Yes, nothing makes one lrfok so well as 
happiness,” cried Nellie. 

“ The carriage is at the door now,” Hubert 
called out. “ Come along." 

“Arc we all going together? We’ll never 
be able to fit into one carriage,” remarked ‘ 
Miss Crum plaintively. 

“ Oh no, of course not,” replied Judith. 
“You two are to go with Hubert, and Nellie . 
and 1 with mother.” 

“ I suppose my brother has set off long 
ago.” observed Miss Crum. 

"Upon my word, I don't know,” cried 
Hubert. “ I’ll run up and sec. Will you gel 
into the carriage? There’s no time to be 
lost” 


He dashed upstairs to his room, and there, 
to his astonishment, beheld Doctor Ijllack . 
Crum regarding his profile anxiously /m^the. 
looking-glass. ra? 

“ Why, 1 say, Crum,” cried Hubert, ^‘you’ll 
be late, to a dead certainly I What on earth 


is keeping you ? " 

“ I’ve cut mvsclf horridly,” answered Crum 
plaintively, “and 1 can’t get the beastly thing 
to slop bleeding. See ! ” He turned his 
cheek round for Hubert’s inspection. 

“ By Jove, old man ! ’’ remarked Hubert, 
“ you look as if you’d been contemplating 
suicide, not matrimony.” 

“Does it show v&y much?” inquired Crum 
anxiously. , 


“ I should rather just say it does. But do 
hurry up, or your bride will be there before 
you. I’m off now. Look sharp ! ” Hubert 


ran downstairs, jumped into the carriage, and 
drove off. ■? 


Dr. Crum, alarmed to find it *so late, 
hurried on with his toilette as best he could. 


Never did he feel so dissatisfied with his 
personal appearance— -from the flower in his 
btrttomhole to the polish of his boots, every-, 
thing went wrong. To’ add to his misery, he 
feared the cut would break out again. Hfs 
gloves, too, lie colild not find. 

“I do believe that ass Dudley has gone off 
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with them ! " he ejaculated. “ I know they 
were on the table before he came in.” 

He heard Jane run downstairs. lie vainly 
looked if the gloves could have fallen behind 
the dressing-table, and in so doing, knocked 
the corner of an open drawer rather severely 
with the side of his head. We forbear to 
record his observation on the catastrophe. 

“.Amy! I say, Amv ! " lie heard Major 
Dudley shouting from the hall, 14 there's not 
a moment to spare. It’s a quarter -past. 
Make haste, do ! " 

He determined to go without gloves. It 
was a bitter resolution, but then, what could 
he do ? 

He turned hack from the door as ho re- 
flected that perchance he might find a pair of 
Hubert's, and madly rummaged through the 
contents of the client ot drawers. 

As lie was thus engaged he heard Amy 
run down the flight of stairs, stop for a 
moment oil the landing outside his door, and 
then run on. 

44 1 11 be ready in one second ! he shouted ; 
but there was no reply. “ She can't have 
heard me, but I'll be there in time yet, M he 
muttered# as lie fished up at last a pair of 
gloves: i hey were sizes too large, but that 
was of trifling consequence. 

As he heard the major and his daughters 
drive off, he snatched up his hat and rushed 
to the bedroom door. Somehow it would 
not open. He shook it \ioleniIy. He pulled, 
he turned the handle this way and that. He 
shook it again. At last the frightful truth 
that it was locked Ironi the outside flashed 
through his mind. 

fie shouted to the servants for assistance, 
but remembered that all of them, except the 
cook, had been allowed to go to the church, 
and that she was probably gossiping over the 
garden wall. 

In desperation, he flung up his window and 
screamed. 

“ Help ! Fire ! Help ! Murder ! " but 
there was no reply, 'file window looked out 
on the yaul, and there was nothing there 
except a dog that harked frantically at him, 
drowning the sound of his voice. 

The clock struck the half-hour. He broke 
out into a profuse perspiration. 

•‘Oh! whatever shall I do?” he cried. 
‘‘Oh, you brute! shaking his fist at the, 
angry dog. “ How I'd like to shoot you ! 

He darted again to the door and tried to 
break or force il open, but it resisted his most 
strenuous exertions. He hurt* himself con- 
siderably against it, hut without any result 
further than spoiling the paint. 

Once again he ran to the window and 
shouted. , 


Suddenly he heard the hall door open* and 
someone ran upstairs. 

“ Help ! 11 he screamed. “ Open the door 
quick ! " 

'Flic door was unlocked, and the astonished 
Hubert rushed in. 

“ What on earth has happened ? 99 he 
demanded. 44 We thought you were dead. 
How did vou lock yourself in, eh ? ' T 

The unfortunate bridegroom stayed not for 
reply, but sped downstairs and sprang into 
the carriage. ■ 

Hubert jumped in after him. 

11 Ten pounds/' cried Crum to the driver, 
u if you're there in five minute* ! ” 

The man whippet! up the horse, ami away 
they flew. 

‘•Why on earth," demanded Hubert, 
11 didn't you climb out of the window? 
'There's the drain-pipe quite handy at the 
\cry side. I’ve slid down it hundreds of 
time".” 

“ A nice thing lor a fellow on his wedding- 
day to slide down pipes in his best grey 
trousers ! " replied Dr. Black Cium sulkily. 

41 It would have been hettei than being 
late, anyhow," said Hubert. “My mother 
was in a dreadful state about it, and Jane 
looked ready to faint." 

“ If I'm late,” said Dr. Crum angrily, 
44 I’ve a great mind not to marry your sister 
at all. I consider it’s a ' confounded shame. 

Lite way Tvc been treated ! ” 

J 1 1 can excuse you being rail of temper," 
remarked Hubert, quietly looking the young 
man full in the face ; “ but if l thought you 
meant what you said, I wouldn't leave a bone 
whole in your body/’ 

The irascible bridegroom relapsed into 
sulky silence. 

The church door was reached ; the smok- 
ing horse pulled up. Dr. Crum leapt from 
the carriage and positively ran up the aisle. 
As he reached his indignant, wondering bride, 
the hells merrily pcdjpUforLh the hour. They 
said, like Friar BacdV^fer aze n Head : Time 
was. Time is, and Tirne is gone." 

Amy and Samuel, as they, now' made one, 
walked to the vestry, turned a look of 
triumph on Jane and Dr. Crum. The clergy- 
man stood waiting. Dr. Crum saw there was 
no avoiding his fate ; therefore, with the best 
grace he could summon up, he stood beside 
Jane, and, as in a nightmare, heard the mar- 
riage service read over him, and reflected 
bitterly, as he mechanically muttered the 
responses, that he was marrying a girl whom 
he despised and detested. 

The r service over, the newly-married eouple 
entered the vestry. 

‘ 4 Well, Crum," demanded the major, 4i what 
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kept you? Do you know, we were becoming 
quite frightened as to what had become of 

•\ 11 

you ? 

Dr. Black Cium related his grievances. 
The assembled party listened with astonish- 
ment and some suppressed smiles. 

a But / 1 cried Jane, “who locked the 
door ? ’’ 

Dr. Crum flushed angrily. “ Your sister 
Amy did, p he replied. 

Amy laughed merrily. “ 1 only thought to 
give you a fright for a minute ; of course I 
never dreamed but that you would call one of 
the servants. When I found you were not 
coming, I asked Hubert to go back for you. 
Didn't I, Hubert ? ” 

‘‘Yes, you did," replied Hubert slowly. 
“ But I must say 1 think it was a very poor 
joke" 

“Oh, well,’' cried Samuel, jovialiv slapping 
Crum on the hack, “ a joke is a joke, you 
know. ‘ Air* well that ends well/ After 
all, what difference does a few moments 
make ? ” 

Dr. Black Crum could hardly retrain from 
observing that it made just ^’10,000 di (Terence 
to him. He fell certain Samuel knew of the 
condition^ of the will, and that Amy had 
played the trick to samu the entire fortune 
tor herself. He hated her more for the wav 
die had confess’d the act, and treated it a* a 
joke, knowing that he was obliged to bold his 

tongue, than lor actually doing the deed, lie 

perceived, too, that the guests were laughing 
at him tor taking *o seriously what they 
thought was but a practical joke, llis face 
looked black as night as he led his bride down 
the chinch to the carriage. 

Jane's pride and anget alone kept her from 
teais. 

41 L’ll ne\er — no, never — forgive Amy as 
long as 1 live ! ” she exclaimed vehemently, as 
the carriage drove off. “I don’t believe in 
the lea*l that she only for a joke. She 

did it cunningly, to all the money for 

herself. The mean, creature ! ,T 

Dr. Black Crum bit his nails to the 
quick ; he was in too great a temper to 
reply. 

4t Oh, dear, dear ! Whatever shall we do ? ” 
sobbed the bride, looking hall-frightened at 
her husband. - 

, “ Do? ” exclaimed Dr. Crum. 4 * T shall go 
to law about the matter. I’m not going to 
be cheated in such a disgraceful manner, I 
can assure you/’ 

4 ‘ Yes, indeed,” said Jane, 41 it would only 
serve her right if we got every penny. But 
how it was that you didn’t hear her locking 
the door, I caii’t understand. ’’ 

44 I’Ve told you dozens of times,” replied 


Crum, “ that I was hunting for my gloves, 
and opening and shutting drawers. Besides, 
it never entered my head that anyone was 
capable of such a mean, shabby trick/’ 

14 But she won’t he a bit the better for it,” 
observed Jane, 44 though she does think her- 
self so clever. 1 shall just let her know what 
J think of her.” 

Don’t you go interfering,” said Crum ; 
4 ‘ leave everything to me. I shall give notice 
of what I intend to do when Mr. Sparkes 
reads the will. You just stay quiet ; there’s 
no use making a show of yourself before 
people.” 

Jane remained silent, but by no means 
unchanged in her determination to give, as 
.she inwardly phrased it, a piece of her mind 
to Amy. 

44 What time is it ? ” she asked, just as the 
carriage popped at the house. 

“ Quarter to one,” grow led Crum. “ Isn’t 
old Sparkes to come at one o'clock ? ” 

“ Yes,” &iid Jane, as she stepped from the 
carriage ; 44 he promised to be here punctu- 
ally at one o'clock.” 

Dr. Crum followed his bride to the draw- 
ing-room, where the sight of the quantity of 
handsome presents helped him to regain his 
equanimity by the time the rc-t of the family 
and relations returned. 

'fhe guests wandered aimlessly about the 
room, inspecting the presents, and secretly 
determining which articles were silver and 
which merely plated ; whom each present 
was from, ami whether it was handsome or 
shabby, in proportion to the supposed income 
of tin* donor. 

Amy and Samuel, flushed and triumphant, 
stood receiving Lhe congratulations of their 
friends in the front drawing-room. In the 
back drawing-room remained Jane and Crum, 
glonmv and silent. 

Ii\er\ono found a difficulty in pacing the 
time : all were in anticipation of the arrival 
of the will and Mr. Sparkes. 

Not one person m the room but whose 
heart heat high with hope that Miss Hawkins 
might not have left some remembrance, how- 
ever *ma!l, to him or her. 


CHAPTKK XVI. 

Onk o’clock struck. A moment afterwards 
Mr. Sparkes was shown in. Mr. Sparkes was 
elderly, but active. He clothed hN somewhat 
diminutive form in a frock-coat and grey 
trousers, a good deal too short in the leg. 
His face was long and sedate, and ornamented 
by a mole on the left nostril ; his eyes were 
small, twinkling, and observant ; his hands 
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were cold, hard, and void of heartiness as the 
claw of n cock. 

As he walked up to congratulate the brides 
a complete silence came 'over t lie remainder 
of the guests. The eyes of all were fixed oti 
the black bag he held in his left hand. That 
bag contained 4he precious will. 

“ I say,” said Major Dudley, going up to 
.Mr, Sparkes, 'and interrupting hi#' polite 
speeches to the brides — “ 1 say, Sparkes, 
we’re waiting for von to read the will. We’re 
all more or less anxious, you know, so I 
thought, if } r ou didn’t mind, it will be better 
to have the will read at once, and then go to 
our luncheon.” 

“ Certainly ! By till means ! ’’ replied Mr. 
Sparkes. " Business first, and pleasure after- 
wards, has ever been my maxim. I shall 
drink the health of Miss’ Hawkins' legatee 
afterwards with the greatest pleasure.” 

“ Yes,” cried the major, “ we shall all drink 

the heir or heiress’s health afterwards. For 

my part 1 expect nothing, so 1 shall not be 
disappointed. 

“I, suppose/ 1 said Mr. Sparkes, “that 
everyone here is a relation of the late Miss 
Hawkins ? ” 

“Yes, everyone is a relation/* replied the 
major, “ except niv friends Miss Wain wriglit 
and her brother, Miss Crum, and Mr. Pobb. 
They, being intimate friends of ours, are 
interested, I am Sure, in the content*? of the 
will.” 

“I am not a relation/' said Miss Sleat, in a 
forlorn tone of voice ; “ but I was a friend — I 
may say the most intimate friend — of the dear 
deceased Miss Henrietta Hawkins.” 

Miss Sleat clasped her mittened hands 
together and looked round with watery eyes, 
to sec if anyone disagreed with this state- 
ment. # 

11 Yes,” said the major heartily, “ we know 
how kind and attentive you ahfrays were to 
Aunt Hawkins, and all I can say is that I 
hope she lias remembered you ; but, as we aite 
all aware, the old lady was always a ljttle 
peculiar, though, I've no doubt, good-hearted 
m the main.” 

“ Yes ; but there's no doubt,” interrupted 
Samuel hastily, “ that although she was a Tittle 
eccentric, still she was quite r in her right 
mind when she made her last will. There is 
no question about that, I hope ? ” * 

“No, none whatever,” agreed Dr. Black 
Crum, 

“ Certainly/’ agreed Mr. Sparkes. “ Thefe 
. is no doubt that the late Miss Hawkins 
was ip sound mind when she made her last, 
wilt Indeed, I never recollect coming across 
a lady of any age of a more determined will 
or It cjuite .surprised me to. 


hear of her death so soon after I had the? 
pleasure of seeing her.” 

So saying, Mr. Sparkes walked back into 
the front drawing-room, sat down comfprtaWy 
close to the fireside, crossed his ■ legs, and 
opened the black bag. 

Everyone crowded round him- Nellie ; and 
Lawrence Wain wright stood close together 
behind Jane and Dr. Crum. Samuel and 
Amy, with hopeful anticipation very evident* 
ip their faces, pushed right to the front. 

“ Little woman/' cried the attentive 
Samuel, “ you will be tired, standing so long. 
Sit down here, my pet.” He placed a chair 
at Mr. Sparkes’ right hand for Amy, and then 
stood behind her, thereby securing a good 
place for himself. 

“ Oh, niy Kefirt is throbbing ! ” whispered 
Miss Crum to Hubert. 

“ Is it? ” said Hubert. “ So is rriine.” 

“What can cause your heart to throb?” 

again whispered the susceptible Miss Crum, 

blushing vividly. 

“ The intense longing I have to punch that 
fellow’s head ! ” returned Hubert, nodding in 
the direction of the smiling Samuel. 

Miss Crum relapsed into silence once more. 

Mr. Sparkes, as we have said, opened his 
bag, and, amidst the breathless silence,* drew 
forth a sealed packet. He cleared his throat. 

At this moment a quiet hesitating "knock 
was heard at the door. 

“ Come in ! What’s that i ” cried the 
major. 

Again the knock was heard. 

u Come in, can’t you, whoever you are ? ” 
again cried Major Dudley. 

Squelsh came slowly in, rubbing her hands 
cringiugly togethei, a .propitiatory smile on 
her face. 

“ I beg your pardon, mini," she .began, 
“ but 1 made free to come arid ask if I might 
fear poor dear Miss i^wkins’ will read. Shefe 
dead and buried more’s the pity ; 

but I niver can — no, nivei;,” * 

Squelsh applict^Mp^orner of her well- 
starched apron to hIPpyes till a reluctant tear 
appeared. 1 

" Certainly you may, Squelsh ; certainly,” 
ssaid Mrs. Dudley. “I hope Miss Hawkins 
left you some little remembrance in her will.” 

“&he promised over and over again that 
she would, mim. Over, find over agin did 
she up atr say — ‘ Sqj&elsh, I’Lhnot forget ye, 
for you’re the faithfullest, obligingest 
creatur in the world. If I looked !jgh or tow; 
lfel never find yer equal.’ She did indeed, . 
ma&m.” - ■ ; '■ v 

? *Wdl,- well/' interrupted the major iiiv 
patiently,. that’ll do^ Squelsh, TWce a chain 
Mr, Sparkes is going to read ,the will.” ,\ ;a / 
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Squelsh drew a cane-bottomed chair near 
to the door, and sitting down on its edge, 
prepared to listen. 

Mr. Sparkes laid down the sealed packet 
on his knee, took out his spectacles, polished 
them with his silk pocket-handkerchief, 
settled them on his nose, and said — 

8< The late Mis* Hawkins gave me instruc- 
tions to read this letter before reading her 
will. In it she explains her reasons for 
leaving her money to the person she thought 
proper to make her legatee. You see, on the 
envelope she leaves orders for it to be read 
to her assembled relations on this day, the 
First of January, I shall proceed to do 

so now, with your permission." 

Mr. Sparkes broke open the seal and un- 
folded the enclosed paper. He then cleared 
hi* throat, and read as follows : — 

A//\ss Ihiwknts' Teller. 

“ To my very dear and near relations who 
are assembled like carrion crows to pick up 
what they can get of my remains, I, 
Henrietta Hawkins, write this letter to 
inform you of my reasons for making my will 
as I have seen fit to do. 

‘‘In my last will, drawn out by Mr. Sparkes, 
I revoke all my other wills. J revoke the 
will dated 17th Sept., ’So, in which I 
left all my property to my grand-nephew, 
Samuel Dudley, who 1 , at that lime, believed 
to be the most hypocritical rascal I had ever 
come across.’’ 

Here Samuel groaned aloud, and became 
very reel in the face, 

“ I revoke the will dated the 4th of 
Jan., ’85, in which 1 left most of my money 
to Robert Parry, as the most ingenious 
swindler I had the pleasure of counting 
among my relations as he afterwards 

was idiot enough bankrupt, I 

changed my mind atw^raade another will, in 
which I left all my money to Mrs. Samuel 
Dudley, for being, I considered, the mot 
mean and stingy woman 1 had ever met. 
This will I also destroyed, and made one, 
dated April 1st, '88, in which I left the sum 
of .^20,000 to Squelsh, my maid, in 
appreciation of the remarkably clever way 
she stole four of my finest rings.” 

“ I denies it,*’ sobbed Squelsh faintly from 
the edge of the cane-bottomed chair. “ I Lee- 
totally denies it ! ” 

11 This will I also destroyed, and made one 
dated Oct. 29th, ? 89, in which 1 left all my 
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money to found a Cat and Dogs’ liomc in 
my native town." 

Mr. Sparkes paused to blow his nose, and 
the company waited in blank astonishment 

"This will I destroyed,” continued Mr. 
Sparkes. 

A sigh of relief rose from every heart. 

“That's a blessing, anyhow," remarked Dr. 
Crum. 

" Hush, hush ! ” said the major. " Go on, 
if you please, sSir.” 

" This will I also destroyed, for I recollected 
that there was one family of my relations 
who had never pestered or persecuted me. I 
determined to go and see with my own eyes 
the cause of their unwonted forbearance. 
They must be rich indeed ii the sum of over 
^“20,000 was of no account to them. 1 came, 
therefore, to .the Dudleys to discover the 
reason of their unaccountable conduct, and 
was received with kindness — the usual hypo- 
critical kindness I was accustomed to receive 
from everyone who was aware that I had any- 
thing to leave. 1 foand them poor, and 
determined to test each of them, though 1 
had long since lost all belief in there being 
such a quality as disinterested affection, 
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“ I found — as X had expected to find — that 
Major Dudley was the .usual type of a selfish, 
Carelessly good-natured Army* • rnan ; his 
wife, a weak, 'soft creatpre, with ‘a cat-like 
love of her horfie and’ children ; Hubert an 
idle ne'er-do-well.” 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed .Hubert . softly. 

44 Much obliged, I’m sure ! ' f 

44 The girls, senseless * little idiots, with the 
exception of Nellie, whose apparent unselfish- 
ness stnd innocence caused me to waver in my 
incredulity in human goodness tmd sincerity. 

I resolved to test her thoroughly. Each day 
her sweetness grew upon me. 1 began to 
think it possible that in her, at last, I h^d 
found a being who would love me for myself. 
I determined to take her to live with me, to 
love her, to attach her to myself by every 
possible tie. I revelled in the Idea of having 
her lovely face ever beside me, of her .voice 
cheering my loneliness and softening mv heart, 
of her hands closing my eyes in death* and 
her true tears falling on my grave. I pictured 
my house a home^ filled with youth, with 
rilusic, and with happiness. I felt I could 
never return to its former stillness and intense 
loneliness. 

11 1 gave secret orders ^hat my liou.se should 
he newly furnished, and filled with everything 
I fancied a young girl could wish for, and then 
I impatiently waited for the day to comp when 
I could explain to Nellie xny plans, and take 
her home with me. 

44 Alas ! for the blindness of my eyes — that 
I should have dreamt that 1, an old woman, 
was capable of inspiring love. I called her 
mother to me and unfolded my plans, little 
dreaming of opposition ;*and I learned that 
Nellie's heart was already given away, and 
given to the man whose very name of Law- 
rence Wainwright filled* 1 mv mind with un- 
speakable loathing and dislike. Why I hated 
a man I had never seen, why I shuddered at 
his vejry name, Mrs. Dudley could not discover. 
Now that my aching heart lies still and quiet 
.inf the grave-*-too quipt for even the bitter 
sneer and scornful laugh to pain or wound — I 
shall explain the reason. 

44 More than sixty years ago, I, too, was 
young and fair as. Nellie, i can recall with 
wondering astonishment how the days seemed 
all too short-— when fcach year brought more 
leasure and laVe than the t&t^-when all 
ehplding v my face smiled and ^frantgd what 
I; asked— when th$ ; world sefemed full of 
love and happiness' *1 had everything but 
money; and 1 never felt its .Want, I believed 
in goodness, in truth', and love, W;t; belifevfed 
in^wrenee ,W alow right's lioftou r* , 


44 1 cannot yet speak, of it: Tic, who a 
thousand times had sworn he loved me, loved 
something better. 

“ An heiress smiled on him, and — he U£t 
me. 

41 He left me for money, and when I shortly 
afterwards came in, unexpectedly j for money j 
it. came too late. Iliad lost the only thing 
it could not purchase for me — -love. 

“ Lawrence Wainwright had left rue, and 
when he would have returned with fair words 
and smiles on his handsome face, l sternly 
told him to return to the heiress who pro- 
fessed to love hi nr: He implored me to fpr- 
give him — lie swore lie had never loved but 
me. He wept, and l despised him. At 
length, sullenly he left me — loft me to become 
day by day more hard, more pitiless, mere 
„ miserable — to become what I am now : an 
old woman, unloved and unloving. 

a You can now understand why the name 
of Lawrence Wainwright is hateful to my 
ears — why it stirs up every evil passion from 
the utmost depths of my heart. Nellie loved 
his grandson, and it seemed to me that he 
must be what his grandfather, Lawrence 
Wainwright, had been before him. 1 deter- 
mined to save her from my fate ; I resolved 
on exposing his falseness ; ! felt as if now' Was 
my moment of revenge. 

44 1 determined to see him. They sent for 
him, and he came. As he entered the room 
my heart beat violently, my eyes grew' dim, 

' It was as if time had rolled back, and that he, 
who long since lay dead, stood once again 
before me. In figure, in face, in every move- 
ment, he was the Lawrence Wainwright* 1 
had loved in all his youthful strength and 
beauty... 

“ He was unchanged, but I — oh ! what was 
I? He looked calmly at me, and smilingly 
took Nellie’s hand. From that moment I hated 
her, 1 felt as if I sh^id -die. By degrees I 
recalled my w r ande^H|^ises. I even felt a 
sort of gratificationSHfe. thought - - 1 - 

soon sec Nellie vvcepHHwas I had wept, over 
the falseness of nerafpver — that ^another 
should know the bitterness ‘ and agony I had 
known. 

44 1 waited until their Whispered greetings 
were over, and then each' person id; the room 
I resolved to put to the test, and ^prove td ■ 
Nellie that I alone loved ? her. Her father, 
mother, brother, sisters, and lover.-rall should, 
bow before th^ power, of gojld, and Nellie 
. should be mine alone./ . . 

X 4 Jt*,wa$ as I foresaw:, all save the bpy 
; Hmwt gave wav. Little he knew' it,. his. 
Vwprdtf; pierced tny / heart. ; 

. krifywh tnfe sweetnesi. of revenge 

tr Then cime- 'the tum *oi Nellfe add hit 
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lover. I trembled as he took, her hand'. I 
could scarce realise it when' I saw, when I 
heard, they were true, to each other and their 
love. 

“ IJis voice was a torturing joy to me as he 
declared his love for Nellie, and she looked 
?i.tr him with unfaltering trust. 

“I could bear no more. Wirti a rush the 
old love returned once more, and I loved the 
young rnan standing before me as 1 had loved, 
m Lhe days long past, Lawrence Wainw right. 
Think not that the heart is ever too old to 
love and bleed. I went to my lonely room 
and wept, though 1 thought my tears were 
long ago dried up. 1 wept once more, and 
rejoiced that there was love, though not for 
me, still to be found in this world. 

- “ [ know not if it be the revulsion of feel- 
ing or the joy of seeing Lawrence Waimvright 
once more, but l feci my weakness has in- 
creased, my sight grown more dim. I have 
with difficulty written thus far to explain my 
reasons for leaving my money as I have 
done. 

“ L have left all my money, property, and 
house to Lawrence Waimvright, with the 
exception ol ^‘5,000, which 1 leave to Hubert 
Dudley, in token of my appreciation, of his 
honesty and sincerity. To the rest of my 
relations and to Squelsh 1 leave what they 
deserve : namely, nothing. 
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“ I foresaw that 7 Amy and Jatie would not 
restrain their # curiosity, a$ to the contents of 
my will ^ therefore I prepared a little plan, 
into which they foil with amusing rapidity* 
considering what a pair of smart young ladies.,, 
they think themselves. I wish them: joy if* 
they succeed in their manoeuvres ! 

“My will tu the above effect has been 
drawn out by* my lawyer, Mr. Sparkes* and i$ 
in his possession. n 

* * * * * m* 

Mr. Sparkes paused. The company burst 
into loud and surprised exclamations. Dr, 
Black Crum grew red, not to say purple, in 
the face. Jane said vindictively r “Well, any- 
how, Amy isn’t getting it. ' I . can * stand 
anything but that.' r 

Amy' burst into tears ; so did Miss Sleat. 

Samuel stood as if stupefied with astonish* 
ment and disappointment 

11 My darling Nellie ! cried Lawrence ; “all 
my good fortune is owing to you.*’ 

“ No,” said Nellie, “ no, indeed, it was not/ 
I knew Aunt Hawkins must Jove you when 
she saw you ; but 1 never ” * 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed .Hubert. “It i* 
all owing to Aunt Hawkins* little" plan, and 
to nothing else. Come, let us give three 
cheers for her heir ! ’* ' * 

THE end. * 
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I. — The Valley ok the Semqis. 

I MADE a tour not long 
since which I can strongly 
recommend for 
combined fresh 3, 
ness,, economy, 
and intrinsic at- 
tractiveness. It 
consists of a quiet 
walk, with a 
friend for -choice, 
along the . valley 
of the Semois, 
which is a moder - • 
ate-sized stream meandering among hills and- 
tyopds /alortg the ■ bouudajy = that divides 
FranVie .‘and Belgium.' 7' 

forms an odfclying v portion of 
iHfei'Arden.ftes. district, and Is vjpry little fre- 
" qu^nte^y.jby.; iSftglish ■; tourists, Jq# because 
therfe 4s ; neither a., railway nor a - diligence; 
t#»y public conveyance whatever. , Here, 
-U V.;V ‘ •■V- ' 



however, one meets with h primitive. , and 
un demoralised state of rusticity.' , 

Along with the walking tour itself 1 qne 
may, of course, combine" the pleasu re of visit- ■ 
ing, pn the outward or the return journey, 
such places as Antwerp, Brussels, Namur, 
Dina nt, Waterloo, Bruges, etc. No ,very 
great extra expenses need be incurred ii? tjbi$ 
way. Blit - 1 do pot inteud here to go over 
the beaten track, but Shall Confine myself, 
to particulars a? to the journey and ex- 
penses from London to; the ■“ happy hunting 1 
4 ground,” selected, and to giving some account - 
of the pleasant valley itself. 

3 Starting at 8.:p,m. from. Liverpool Street;' 
Station, orte arrives at.Harwich about 9:30, 
and there the 'Aatvrqrp boat is all ready to 
start. This is qtdfUty^one, and thepassage 
, is not formidable', Vsince - the Cr.EJL line of 
vessels is, well-fitted and commodious.' Next 
morning , tye can breakfast comfortably on 
' bdard.whiie our slntyfs quietly, steaming, up , 
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reasonable rates averaging 
four to five francs per day. 
Ten or twelve days spent here is not 
likely, therefore, to cosL more than 
66 francs, or about £ i tos. 

As to the attractions of the vallcv 


the “ lazy Scheldt " to Antwerp, arriving at 
jo a.tn., or more commonly somewhat later. 
The return fare to this point, second-class 
and saloon, is £\ 16s. From Antwerp it 
will be our business to make our way via 
Brussels, Narnur, and Diuant, to . the small 
town of Montherme, where the map shows 
the confluence of the Meuse and the Semois. 
This amounts to a distance of ioo'to 120 
miles. One can travel quite well third-class, 
evenly expresses ; and as the rate is about 
threepence for five miles, the cost will not 
exceed 12s. both ways, and the time occupied 
will be only a few hours. So that, making 
allowance for. expenses of food, etc., by the 
way, we may reckon that the sum spent in 
going and returning should not be more 
than £}, or, at the outside, £$ 10s. 

, Arrived at our starting point, we have 
before’ us some thirty miles of country 
stretching eastwards tQ the -town of Bouillon, 
and more can be included in our .programme 
if desired. This distance is broken up by 
some halt-dozen villages, each affording toler- 
able though simple accommodation, at very 


itself, 1 may say thai I found its popula- 
tion were friendly and kindly-disposed people ; 
they seemed quite pleased to answer questions. 
It may he added, by way of caution, that 
it is better to take no’ luggage except a 
knapsack. A portmanteau is a great nuis- 
ance, and if sent forward by itself it is 
slopped on crossing the frontier unless un- 
locked. The languag&ghpkeu is French. 

The entire cost orJP (q tour, for about a 
fortnight, will thus cojre^ Jo £ 6 , or even less 
with economy, "T* 

IT. — Through Cornwall. 

One July evening Ethel Vanstone burst 
into. Florence Penrose’s den, saying — 

■ * Tell me how to spend ten pounds and a 
fortnight in Cornwall.- 

“ How to economise them and yet see 
everything,” corrected her friend. ' 

“ Right," said Ethel. “ The programme, 
please ? ” - 

_ “ Start from Plymouth — when ? ” 

“ Friday morning.” 

“ See St. Andrew’s Church, the Guildhall, 
and the Hoe before lunch ; in the aftersoon 
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go up the Tamar. Next morning take train 
to Launceston, thence coach to Bude. Spend 
Sunday^ there. On Monday coach to faos- 
castle, FuTtagcly and Newquay. Sleep at 

Newquay ; walk to the Headland and Porth 
next morning. After lunch drive to Lan- 
herne. The carriage you must hire would 
carry four persons for the same price as 
one.” 

41 Never mind,” said Ethel. 

“ On Wednesday morning coach to Truro. 
Scc.the cathedral ; then steam down the Fal 
— admire Falmouth that evening. On Thurs- 
day coach to the Lizard, walk to Kynancu, 
return to Falmouth the same day. On 
Friday morning visit St. Mavvcs. Tn the 
afternoon — a half-holiday — there will be a 
choice of excursions. On Saturday morning 
coach through Ponsanooth Valley to Redruth, 
the Cornish mining metropolis ; take train to 
Carn Brea, a sacml place of the Druids, walk 
up the hill, come down again ” 

“ Of course/' ejaculated Ethel. 

“Off hy train to Penzance. On Sunday 
attend service at St. Michael’s Mount. On 
Monday drive to the Logan Rock and Land’s 
End. On Tuesday morning steam to Scilly. 
You land at St. Mary's, but 'Fresco is the 
show island —go there hy row-boat. Return 
to Penzance on Wednesday ; see Newly n 
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that evening. On Thursday. morning take 
train to Fowey, ‘do' Place House and the 
Chtlrch, then be off by rail to Plymouth,” 
concluded Florence. * 

Cl Arriving bankrupt/ 1 said Ethel. 
u No,” replied Florence, handing her the 
list, ‘‘you will have something left. And I 
have allowed far too much for board, lodging, 
and extras. Take, hand-luggage only, then 
you won't want ea^s.” 

Ethel read the list : — 


Thirteen days* board, lodging, and extras, 

at 7s ... ' 

Steamer— up the Tamar 

Kail- Plymouth to Launceston 
Coach —Launceston to Bude 

Coach— Bude to Newquay 

Carriage- Newquay to Lanherne 
Coach - -Newquay lo Truro ... 

Steamer — Truro to Falmouth 

Coach— Falmouth to the Lizard (return) 
Steamer— Falmouth to St. Mdwe& (return) 
Excursion 

Coach — Falmouth to Redruth 
Rail -'Redruth 10 Carn Brea 

Kail— Carn Brea to Penzance 

Penzance to St. Michael’s Mount (return) 
Coach— Penzance to Land’s End (return)... 
St earner- -Penzance to Scilly (return) 

Boating at Scilly 

Rail — Penzance to Fowey ... 

Rail — Fowey to Plymouth ... 


£ s- d. 
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FALMOUTH HARfiOlU, FROM GAKKN RANK Vl 
(From a fiAotognaph by Mtisrs. Frith Co„ ) 


' i ; » 


III.— PitpGltftMME -,OV A HOLIDAY TOOK 
THROt-ViH SpOTL.^NU. I ^ DAYS. COST, 

£*. {5?. , 

The tour embraces" all the chief towns of 
Scotland as far as Inverness, with sailings oh. 
two of the lakes. ' , 

Care should be taken, in getting the tourist 
ticket at King’s Cross, Euston, or St. Patients, 
that ir is' in every particular as stated below. 

Tourist ticket to Inverness going by way 
of. Stirling, Dunblane, Perth, Dundee, Ar- 
broatb, Aberdeen, Portsoy,, Buckie and Elgin, 
returning through ^orreS> Grantown, . Blair 
Athol, and Dunkeld," 

Monday . — If you choose the East Coast 
route leave Kings’* Crhss by fast Edinburgh 
train about io o’clock in the morning; Get 
ihto a corridor carriage. Have yoUr luggage" 
(which ought to,. be one sir^all bag) in the 
carriage. Break the journey Tor a few hours 
, at York, so as to see the city and Minster. 
If you adopt the West Coast route^ from 
Euston, your break will be at . Lancaster for 
;th_e church and castle ; while, on the Midland 
!,¥b‘utp . it will be. at. Sheffield 'or Leeds. In 
: ^tiir.ttfterhoon' go to Newcastle-on-Tyne by 
tffo first, route,* or Carlisle on either^ of the 

■ mmh ) •• ; 'i ' . ' • 

See. NeWpasilp, ?jnd k trip may 
’ijiwle te,T> fietnopthi, takingpareto -return 


TAHISKT, LOCH LOMOND. 

( Front a photograph hy Messrs. (7. U\ l Tit son & t Abt nr'an,) 

to Newcastle in time to meet a fast train to 
Edinburgh. London and North-Western or 
Midland passengers should see Carlisle and 
might take a trip to Silloth, before completing 
their journey to Edinburgh. 

' Wednesday . — Spend at .Edinburgh. 

Thursday . — Leave Wa verity Statfbn, Edin- 
burgh, in the afternoon, lor' Queen Street, 
Glasgow. West Coast passengers travel from 
the Princes Street station, Edinburgh, to the 
Central Station, Glasgow. See the city. 

Friday . — In |he morning, take a circular 
ticket at Low, Level)- Queen Street, for Loch 
Lomond and Loch Long, Leave boat at 
Tar net on Loch Lomond, and walk or go hy 
,’bus to Arrochar on I^pch. Long, where a boat' 
will be waiting to t&h«ifroM back to Glasgow."', 
■' Saturday. — Lea ^^Q tteen Street, oj* ' 
Buchanan Street (W^sjjjPtoast route) early^ for 
Stirling, spend an .houi* or two there to see 
thy Castle, then go on to Perth,' and in the 
evening go to Dundee. : 

Sunday . — Spend the day at-Dundec. ^ 

' Monday . — At 9.20 Ipave .East Station for „ 
Arbroath.", Stay an hour to see town and,, 
ruirts of old abbey. Go as far as Dubton j 
change to Montrose train, and after /teeiogv 
town, return to Dubton and go tp Aberdeen^. 

See Aberdeen and 

spe Old Aberdeen, About; half^jisstf ; 
lpayp for Elgin, taking. Lear e "' to -sjget'; into 
carnage going through Portsoy. l Gv " 


journey at Nairn , aflid IaKr.gp t& 


Pom Ptoiimr P rogrammes. 
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Tkur sdap.-+-I \\ ver n ess. 

Friday ^ Leave at to o’clock, get into cai> 
riage to* Perth by way of GrantoWi^te:; pro ; 
ceed to Edinburgh. 

Saturday , —Edinburgh to London. 


Cost of }<*ur : — , . , £ $■ cl 

Tourist ticket the whole distance, both 

ways , , .i. 3 o o 

Tick&t from Newcastle to 'Tynemouth and 

■ back... 4 ■ / , . i 6 

Circular ticket from Glasgow to Lakes - ... ,5 0 . 

12 days 1 hotels -^tca, bed, breakfast, and 
attendance, including hot or cold meat 
or fish *at tea and breakfast, fis. fid. per 

clay 3 i3 o 

1? days’ mid-day light refreshment.' is.... 12 1 o 

Dinner 00 Sunday at hotel 26 

Dinner on train between Kdinbuigh and 

I-ondon 2 6 

Trams, etc , to' see outskirts of towns ... 36 

Other contingencies ... 10 _o 


5 .? 


nemara, the bugged Highlands oi ' Donegal, 
the Giants Causeway,, anil the'MSurne Moun- 
tains, should bp ehuriierated amongst the 
destinations that are open to Englishmen 
‘and Englishwomen] who may be selecting a 
’ bourn for , their summer holidays. In a similar 
sense justice may .be. claimed for “gallant 
little Wales.” If her., claims for fair con- 
sideration can be similarly satisfied by a tlue 
acknowledgment of Her scenjc charms or by 
a passing visit to her ., cliff-hound . coast, gfey 
castles, and verdant valley's, so. deservedly 
eulogised by Mf; Ruskin, . it* will be , Qpr s ,' 
pleasing duty to suggest a practical measure 
of conciliation. Hence we propose fbr.the 
purposes of our journey' to link theiron 
roads yf the Emerald Isle with those of 
England and W ales in one indisputable, 
bond of, union. By adopting this course 
we shall afford our tourist friends a most 




ROSS KLANDj KJI.LAUXCV. 



IV,p-Tilp]DU(}^ North \^Alv.s ro Ttt^AND. . delightful - holiday, route) embracing .many 
Jjjstioe, to Ireland demands tbat her ancieilt : hdvi^ of travel, lo be enjoyed amidst beautiful 
^capital the .regal . city of D.uJiJiiyhS 1 ' peerless scehery^and in the society’jbf genial people, 
lakes of. KiUarney, sylva»cGiertgarnff, tHe .1 Seeing that editorial discretion,' while 
romantic, Blhf ' induntainous Con- aUpwing ten days for., our holidays, decides 


Four Holiday Programmes. 
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that they may not extend beyond a fortnight, 
and limits our expenditure to the modest 
sum of ten pounds, we must briefly furnish an 

outline for just such a holiday jaunt through 
wild Wales to the south of Ireland, with the 
promise of one’s return thence to English soil 
with renewed health, enlarged views, and, so 
far as a ten pound note be concerned, an 
empty pocket, Foil mutely or unfortunately, 
much of our pleasure lies within the power 
of the purse, and a financial investigation 
becomes a needful preface to progression. 
Hence we should remind the intending 
traveller — Firstly, that the cost of a third-class 
tourist ticket from London (Huston or Pad- 
dington) , Bristol, Oxford, Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh, or Glasgow to Dublin, Killarney, or 
Cork, via Chester, should not exceed 
£ 2 7s. 6d. It will he obvious that a con- 
siderable economy can be effected by those 
whose residences lie in centres that are nearer 
to Chester, such as Birmingham, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Hull, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, 
Manchester, or Liverpool. Secondly, a 
^^y expenditure of twelve shillings for 
^Rti-re comforts will allow lor — 



h rl 

Breakfast 

. 2 t) 

Luncheon or plain dinner 

. 2 6 

High tea 

. 2 6 

Bed 

■ 3 0 

Attendance 

1 6 


If this sum be disbursed for en days we shall 
lighten our resources to the extent of six 
pounds. Thirdly, the balance of £\ 12s. 6d. 
will quickly disappear if judiciously distri- 
buted at the daily average of 2s. gd. in the 
purchase of newspapers and light refresh- 
ments, also in sundry payments for short 
excursion fares, and fees to hotel servants. 
Fourthly, having exhausted both our argu- 
ments and our finances, we will conclude with 
a practicable programme. 

First day , Wednesday. — London (Huston or 
Paddington) to the ancient city of Chester. 

Second day } Thursday . — Chester to Con- 
way — for excursions thence toTrcfriw, Bettvvs- 
y-Cocd„,or Llandudno. 

Third day } Friday. — Conway to Pcnmacn- 
mawr, thence to Llanfairfechan and Bangor. 

Fourth day , Saturday. — Excursions to 
Bethcsda, Carnarvon, Llanbcris, or Beaumaris. 
Bangor to Dublin (North Wall). 


Fifth day , Sunday. — Dublin. ■ 

Sixth dar } Monday. — Rumbles in Dublin.— 

Travel by' the Great Southern and Western 

Railway to Killarney or to Cork. N.B. — The 
journey can be broken at Goold’s Cross lor 
a drive to the Rock ol Cashel. 

Seventh day\ Tuesday . — Killarney or Cork. 

High tli da v, Wednesday. — Excursi o n from 
Killarney to Lismore or from Cork to 
Youghal for the Black water District. 

Ninth day , Thursday.-*-!* rom Killarney,' 
from Lismore, from Youghal, or from Cork, 
to Dublin, via Mallow. Ati excursion from 
Dublin to Kingstown or Bray. 

Tenth da\\ Friday. — Dublin to Chester for 
stations in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Scotland, 
and the Midlands, also for Bristol, Oxloul, 
Cambridge or London, 

Ere relinquishing the pen, we may remark 
that although our suggestions embrace a 
fairly typical outline for a combined Welsh 
and Irish holiday, the latter portion of these 
journo) ings will admit of many variations. 
For instance, an expenditure of £2 10s. wli\ 
purchase a tourist ticket at Eu*ton fur the 
Chester and Dublin, North Wall, route, i n) 
the Midland Great Western Railway, to 
Galway, Westport, Baltina, or Sligo, for the 
Connemara District ; while/ a sum of £2 z* 
will provide for a circular tour through 
Dublin and over Great Northern metals to 
Belfast, returning homewards by the boats 
that sail each week-day from Belfast to 
Fleetwood for Preston. Similar tickets like- 
wise permit tourists to visit the beautiful 
eceneiy of Warrenpoint, Rosstrevor, Kilkeel, 
Newcastle, and the Mourne Mountains 7/ir/ 
Greenore; or to travel via the Belfast and 
Northern Counties Railway towards Port rush 
for ti e majestic cliffs of the Giant’s Cause- 
way. Furthermore, attractive trips afford 
access from Dublin to Bray, the Dargk 
Valley, arid other scenic gems of Wicklow ; 
also {0 the City of Limerick, the country- 
side of the Shannon, and the cliffs of 
County Clare. If perchance the annual 
holiday stasou extend to a fortnight, the ten 
days reserved for' Wales and Ireland maybe 
admirably sandwiched between two days of 
happy anticipations and two daVs of no less 
happy reflections upon the pleasures and 
profits to be gained by* a flying visit to 
the fair island which has been well termed 
bv its versatile poet il the first gettt of thfc 
sea.” \ 
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A ROMANCE OF SOMEWHERE. 



MAP, SHOWING THfc HlfKO’S WANDKJUNGS. 


WAS positively going to write a novel 
— a novel novel, that would take the 
reading world by storm, and fill my 
pockets with wealth untold) and place 
on my brow a figurative laurel wreath of such 
magnitude that were it' not figurative I could 
set up in business as a 
nurseryman, and stock all 
the gardens of Europe with- 
laurels. First I had to 
build the thing, though. 

I sat down and thought, 
and oceans of ideas came up 
like billows, increasing and 
getting more grand and 
majestic, until there was a 
very storm of plots and 
counter-plots, murders and 
revenges, woes and plea- 
sures, pains and counter- 
panes, pistols, swords, fair 
maidens, poisons, haunted 



houses, noble heroes, daggers, obstinate fathers, 
ghosts, avenues, gallant steeds, villains of dark 
grey hue, situations, ruftians, thunder, mys- 
terious noises, wind and rain storms, light- 
ning, touching deaths, and faithful dogs. But I 
couldn’t disentangle them : that was the worst. 

I imagined a haunted house on a lonely moor, 
surrounded by ghosts and storms, and in-" 
habited by a peculiarly lovely maiden and an 
unusually severe and uncongenial father. 
Also an irreproachable butler — a good old soul, 
who wouldn’t be there except for the sweet 
damsel, and perhaps 
that lonely spot the, 
hero on a gallant 
steed, with the faith- 
ful and usual dog. 

The handsomest man 
on earth, too ! How 
lucky tor both him 
and the fair girl I 
was around to bring 
them together ! 

You know that 
under the circum- 
stances they will 
marry, and the novel 
really might as well 
close. But no ! they 
shall never on this 
earth know the sweet 
joys of married life, 
never shall they — 
oh, bosh ! Let’s get on with the skeleton. 
Ha, ha ! we must work in a skeleton ! But 
how, and when? The poor dear old butler 
must work the coming together of the mi- 
raculously-met couple, in spite of the unneces- 
sarily severe pa, who won’t have a penniless 
son-in-law — for of course the handsome hero 
hasn't got a red cent ; and where he got the 
horse and dog and general clean and dis- 
tinguished appearance from goodness only 
knows ! You don't, and /dqnY 

But that doesn’t matter. You think only 
of the beautiful face and sad eyes of him, not 
considering that possibly you would look sad 
if you had such a riding outfit as lie, and 
didn’t know vtfhere you’d got it from or how 
to run it. 

He must meet a vindictive ghost before he 
reaches the house, who moans and shrieks 
and waves him back, and Something must 
" whisper to him to go on, as a glass of some* 
thing else is hanging to it. 

Possibly he may want to turn back, despite 
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that glass of something’ else. He won't. 1 
see to that personally, and remove the vin- 
dictive apparition when it has had enough 
show: 

It was a wild night, and I leave him wading 
around to introduce the reader to the haunted 


venerable hutlqr blithe spot, and proceeds tb 
talk to his utterly unoffending daughter in a 
way that makes you want to 
hit him, and keep on saying 
nasty things all through the.' 
chapter, when footprints' are 
heard, and. a voice shrieks in 
a hoarse whisper, “ Beware ! *’ l 
T hen we leave things to” 
terrify each other in the house 
in the middle of unparalleled 
vastness and storms, and the 
lovely maiden to grow more 
lovely still — for each time 
you see her she never looked • 
so beautiful, quite, as she 
did then — and follow the poor 
( Jd butler : that wonderful creation who is 
far more like the angels than the angels 
themselves. 



house. .. . . . Now comes a wrench. We must kill (hat 

. This is not a very desirable family rest- poor clear old man. ’ It wrings our hearts 
iflenee ; and how the inmates came there you’d aiul takes up several chapters, and occasion- 
better not try to consider if you don’t tyanl ally we think we’ll pickle him and put him 
to have a headache ; and however they got in pawn to the end of 

the good, dear old butler—! There ! ! and things, and then turn him 

however he stayed when they did get him — !! C-. — loose to upset the pa and 

Gloomy wonder ! ! ! , /T ) generally reinstate things. 

• When the curtain rises on this abode of / ^- 3 _ \ But no! He must die. If’ 
peculiarly and bowilderingly lovely girlhood, (fa toT tr. we let him cross those 

virtuous old manhood in the portly person of Wm&jjlM * dreary swamps and pesti- 
the butler, unnecessary inhuman passions on • lential ghost-haunted 

the part of the pa, and a mixed population of 1 marshes and long weary 

haunts , we find the dear, portly, good old leagues of storm with only- 

butler comforting the wonderfully beautiful p|CMl one solitary voung man — 

girl for something or other, and telling her — ■ rm by the bye, ‘we've rather 

that a great time's coming, because he can see neglected that heroic 

If,' and that — er — she mustn’t cry— --place is ** t figure — prowling around, 

damp enough as it *is, and everyone but the fr and living only on air and 

lovely maiden has rheumatism (perhaps that's VB; a 'good constitution, and 

what makes' the pa so cross), and generally Qv ™ ' still keeping up his charger’s. 

talks to her in a way that no ordinary Servant * glossy coat, his dog’s unr, 

who’s been tb the Board School, and knows - dying and well-feddevotionf 

that twice two are twenty-two, and that hides and his Own nobl^' .and matchless appear- 
' and tallow come from Alashonaland, would ante-— if, I say, web let the poor old ■ butler 
■ condescend to do. , get safe to the- nearest town (which wiH > 

Then a spirit turns up, and the dear, portly, . be London, by the surrounding scenery), 
good old venerable butler sighs, aud says he’s ,4. then what would prevent the lovely maiden 
seen it before — l forgot to mention, I bdidve, 'from fleeing from her home and turning out a , 
that he’s, a strict teetotaller, and belongs to grand success on the boards- of the Lyceum, or 
the Salvation Army, so 1 such'? Of course, I couhl prevent it, but—, 
you will please take his ’ well, I can't. I don’t know the procedure or, 
words as they are meant; ffie. doings of theatres, and so, though it is--, 

and that each time dis- . rough on the unparalleled girl, she myst. .stay % 
.^turbances have occurred •• in that moated grange till.i can rna^gjSs "td ' 
V-please remember ‘to • lifer out,, So the dear-good. old fbutleib' / 
take it as it is meant. ['A. 'must die ; and theft iWecati- boil him down „ 
Then the pa conies infoca ghost and s6nd: him back to the dgar ; 
;.vvalfzing in,, with a fear- 'oJiThome, Where,, in childhood’s happy houts,/ 
ful attack itt.a bad-form,,. , he. wandered through'irhe Ibvely avehufe' Of 
arid- sacks - the- siveet / Bitiden, and watched tbe' -vhl%e m^d^ /* 
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dancing oh thefair ia#nsj' Regardless.: of it3. nothing to eat, and nowhere to go, and such 
being private property, arid, plenty of room a. lot of important business to tran&ct when 

in the daisied meadows stretching for miles ‘ he gets there. 

around. Handkerchiefs, please 1 - It is time we 'let' him shoot some squirrels. 

Having really decided to massacre the poor ami have a square meal, arid his horse will ., 

dear portly old man, we do so with a com- benefit by some oats or. devour some space, 

pleteuess only equalled by a spiteful hatred and the faithful-tfpto-deatl?. hound can rustle 

that there is no earthly need for, and no one around and eat dpg-biscuits, a supply of which 
to' turn up juist when the knife is within an ' the hero, despite his terrible secret gnawing 
ace of hfe- heart, etc.,. but turn ourselves loose away his heart, to the dangerous possibility of 

in a murderous ahnndm, and kill him several leaving rtone for his lady love, whom lui is 

times over, and convert him into a pietur- beginning to feel ' is somewhere, around, has 
esque skeleton,' taking the Spirit back, to the had the forethought to bring}- ignoring the., 
haunted house, where it plays sad havoc with fearful sufferings of himself with noble |ofti* 
the stern father. * ness, but apparently, like the camel, feeding 

If the roof falls in, it is the shade of the on tne hump ; for we still keep him of' plump • 
poor dear and still and so-tp-bc-t'or-ever appearance— can’t have a beastly skinny chap 
portly old butler, and not a thought of want- for a Am;, you know. 

of repair; and if anything out of the’ way ... Then he comes on a skeleton — quite acci- 

happens, it is put down to the butler. * . Mentally, you know — wouldn't have known it 

Oh, by the bye, an important fact I forgot was there if he hadn't seed it ; and he has , 
to mention before. There is a picture- an idea — doubtless due to a surfeit of raw 
gallery, and the pictures are always falling squirrel — that the thing recommends him to 
downj thereby presaging ruin and death to “ keep peart. " and continue as he's been con- 
tho family individually and collectively ; but tinuing, only more continuously, and to never 
not just yet, you know — some centuries stoop so low as to need money when he can’t 
hence. „ use it ; and that there’s a lady somewhere 

Tilt} horrid way in which that dear dreadful around whose very presence is as .the, sun at 
old butler knocks the windows in and the doors mid-day. And then the poor skeleton wipes 
out, thereby causing the father to be always away a tear, and a. voice is heard exhorting 
dying of frights, colds, aniV rheumatism, is the hero to procedure haunted-houseward. 
really most .wonderful to consider, as the u«- He proceeds as directed, and arrives bang 
“paralleled girl is always preserved in perfect on the house; but the meeting of file two 
health and still ’ in- lovely creatures' savours of the meeting of 
creasing beauty, and the those who have been, there before. Each, 
house always . seems knows the other is the one for whom each 
to be in good repair, ' one knows the other believes the one to be 
and sometimes, even, specially built for the other. And they both 
it isn't 'stormy, and, part, with a sigh that' causes the roof to 
the wind doesn't * remove again. j 

whistle and shriek The unnecessarily nasty disagreeable parent 
around. At such times smells the blood of' an Englishman, and im- 
the , moon' takes the: mediately, and with no reason, determines 
opportunity ’’for ail' that his (laughter shall not marry him. Not 
appearance, and lights that the still more lovely girl ever hinted at 
up the ruihed mansion : any unilateral wish to marry anybody, far 
with .a ghastly; light, less this perfect stranger whom she knows is 
ouly equalled by its wonderful blueness and pooling around her boudoiV window with a 
penetration. guitar and a bad cold. 

Here is an opportunity to show up the For a chapter or two things are draughty 
character of. the valiant but' unnecessarily with sighs, and whenever the lover, who 
nasty parent, for despite cpld#, frights; and . cavorts around in» the swapip under con- 
rheumatism, he refuses to. forgive his daughter , ditions calculated to kill any other , trio of 
-for- nothing, and .holds .oh .to thatj fearful^.' living. beings at fifty yards, sees a window* 
hdu«e: like . art Englishman, , fO-\-,bis -various ; blind flutter, he takes it to ric her handker- 
' climate. . - : ■';>> ' ■' ' chicly arid soliloquises in large and magnificent 

' Phew 1 we’ve forgotten the’ h/pro; Stiff;’;' ' language, always darkly hauling in his dread 
.wo.krtow where-, he is, and to.find;'' secret to nur his joy. 

, hitii any mbmerit iri thc sVifamps, over. whi0*. Happiness is not ’made for that hgrqic form, 
he has heen^ighfly bounding 'for' about, ,t&u " — his'hbt to breathe the happy air of a bene- 
months’; by. the. events' dLthej tale, with; ficcrit heaven— hkfnot t o reason why— his but 
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to suffer bitterly and darkly for some awful 
but honourable crime that would worry the 
nails out of a boot-sole, and that makes him 
as interesting as a murder. 

The curtain episode mentioned above 
causes an unarranged meeting at the boudoir 
window, and as the fairest of unearthly fair 
happens to be fixing her hair at the glass, this 
leads to a misunderstanding and superior 
despair on the part of the lover, who threatens 
to hie him to the pestilential swamps, where 

lu venture to Ucdlli lu man and buu>i, and 

where, if lie had lived longer than the last ten 
months, he had surely died. Of course that 
would have been beastly awkward, for the 
house was so full of ghosts now that there 
wouldn't have been room for another. 


had had the forethought to fetch along a 
sponge, brush, and comb, horse-cloth, dandy 
brush, and a mattress to sleep on, so you will 
please take the above statement as it is meant 
— and Avept over it, 


and talked more 
weepful talk, and 
the never-to-be-too- 
much-lauded spirit 
of the dear sweet 
old butler pushes 
llCl" (All. 

S h e fa 11s all 
through one page, 
and would undoubt- 



edly have been 

killed had not the lance of her lover been 


Then comes a reconciliation between the 
lovers, and the unnecessarily hasty parent turns 
up, and has a bitter but very, very gentle- 
manly quarrel 
with the hero ; 
and the chairs 
groan, and the 
delightful, portly, 
dear, sweet, old, 
venerable butler’s 
spirit comes in 
through an oak 
door or two, and 
melts through a 
chair, and wish- 
ing to tap the 
very nasty parent 
on the shoulder, 
slides through the table, and whispers 
“ Beware ! " 

“Be where you like ! v thunders the des- 
perately evil old person, and commands the 
spirit to avaunt. 

He avaunts, and the hero throws out hints 
that fetch up a violent storm over the 
scowling heavens, and he gallops away on the 
wings of the wind — and his horse, of course. 
As he disappears, the faithful- unto -death 
hound — by the way, we've got to kill the, 
poor beast in a little while — -gives a howl, and 
the wonderfully lovely maiden doesn’t quite 
know whether to think it has had an acci- 
dental kick or whether it knows trouble is in 
store for everybody — especially her. She 
decides on the last idea : it’s more romantic. 
So to her boudoir she goes, and weeps tish- 



directly underneath, upon which her dress 
catches, and though she breaks the lance, 
it breaks her fall, and she is landed safely 
and unhurt oil ttye untrodden leagues of 
swamp. 

With the natural perverseness of young 
animals, she promptly sets to Avurk to lose 
herself as hopelessly as she can in the time 
between her headlong fall and the rescue 
party her unnecessarily remorseful father 
raises to go out into the pestilential wilder- 
ness, one breath of the air from which is 
certain death to any living thing. 

Tilings arc now really so very interesting 
that one doesn't Avail! to stay to think where 
on earth the rescue party came Irom. It is 
all-sufficient to know that they are there, 
although there lurks a dim, dark, speculative 
guess that the noble and now thoroughly 
broken-hearted hero, whose very touch left 
an impression even upon the Avindow-sill of 
his lady's boudoir, will go several better than 
the rescue party, and discover his bewitcher, 
probably in the last stage of exhaustion. 

As things are in danger of finishing too 
soon, we must scatter them a bit, so it 
happens that at the close of a wonderfully 
lovely day, when the spring chicken rises up 
from the meadows and loses itself, singing, in 
the dome of sky, when the bee is par- 
ticularly to be avoided, and the wasp is more 
than usually interesting, and sings to his love 
on an old banjo in the light of a silvery moon, 
then at that entrancing hour, at that won- 
derful time, the rescue party, came on the 
forlorn hero, and rescued the novel from 


bones and odd boot-buttons, all the time talk- an untimely end by shooting his faithful 
ing such sentiment that handkerchiefs will be horse, and leaving him to flee with a dra- 


again required at this point, 4 , 

Then she goes to the window, and looks at 
the place Avhere her lover placed his hand — 

1 by the bye, I think we again forgot to men- 
tion thai he washed himself every morning, 
and groomed his horse in the swamps, for he 


inatically expressed opinion of them, and 
' routing the dog, driving it afar into the 
setting sun. 

^This chapter closes with such an exposi 
of the nastiness of one's fellow-mortals as 
makes one feel quite unkind to one's own 
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self, but the next treats of the beautiful and 
unfortunate heroine. 

This lovely maiden, unlike the hero, soon 
pives out in the wilderness, and we look upon 
her on a wild and stormy night. By the bye, 
1 have forgotten to mention the scene of this 
tale is laid in England, but perhaps it may 
have been discovered by the climatic pecu- 
liarities. 

The beauteous l.idv is dying, having had 
nothing to eat since the last meal. This is 
Olllv WlllCYVllorc between a month and three 
weeks back, but .she is very fragile, though 
still keeping up an unsullied and riotously 
1 teal 1 1 ly appearance. 

Not having had time to collect a mattress 
and a few other necessary articles of home 
life, she has been sleeping on imagination and 
standing on her dignity, and seems to have 
managed right well, but that life is in serious 
danger of being cut oJT just because there is 
nothing to eat. A mere Liifle ! Besides, the 
hero’s sure to he looming around. 

However, things get bad. Even the loving 
spirit of the dear old butler, who turns up 
whenever we happen to think of it, won’t do 
much good. Then she has an interview with 
a skeleton, whom, quite accidentally, she 
came on in the swamp, and which she knows 
to be the skeleton of her poor dear darling of 
an old pet of a butler, and slki takes a rib- 
bone to be a kind of a reminder of him, appa- 
rently forgetting the spirit kept fooling 
around. 

Then she meets a wolf out for a stroll — 
apparently a very seedy old beast, for she 
kills it with the rib-bone, which she wears in 



her boot, and there follows such an eulogy to 
■the dear, the darling, the adorable old butler, 
who even in death was as useful as ever. 

Yoi^see, we couldn’t kill the poor old chap 
for nothing. 

But the fearful struggle has told upon the 
dauntless girl, now more lovely still, for the 
quarrel has brought a colour to her cheeks, 
and she continues to die at an awful rate, and 
finally, at the close of a heavenly day, she 
wanders- into a beautiful wood, and dies, 


watched by the faithful spirit of the dear old 
butler. 

Then we go to the poor faithful-unto- 
dcath hound, 'who, after rushing away in 
chase of the sun, returns to avenge his master, 
and is most brutally treated by the rescue 
party, urged on by the horribly merciless and 
brutal parent. The poor beast, is left for dead, 
and crawls into the dismal swamp to die. 

But for that dog 
there are no 
closes of beautiful 
days to die at : 
he must die at 
my discretion ; 
anil 1 don’t know 
whether lie won’t 
work in yet, so I’ll leave him dying in the 
swamp, and go to the magnificent charger, 
lying .shot on behalf of his master. . 

For about a week it has been dead, but 
now its heart begins to beat faintly, ami it 
looks around, and cries for that master whose 
caress it shall never more feel on its noble 
head — never cavort over leagues of swamp 
with its master and a few odd necessaries of 
life packed in the holsters — never feel the 
soft touch of a three-inch wheel-spur on its 
silken flank. 

But it got up and shook its cloudy mane, 
and rejoiced in its wild untamed strength, 
and bounded into the setting sun, which 



i 

caused it to fall beneath the horizon at -ex- 
press rate, and caused night. ± /' 

A dim, mysterious night, with a ghastly 
bright moon, but no such uncomfortable 
thing as dew. Oh, by the way, will readers 
please note that that skeleton had the usual 
number of ribs; minus two : one the wonder- 
fully beautiful girl removed, and one missing 
before ? Thank you ; now we’ll go on. 
Those two missing ribs ha\e positively - no* 
. thing Whatever to do with the tale, but w.e 
like to be .accurate. Yes, there was no dew. 
On that night the band of rescuers, having 
no earthly clue to the whereabouts of the 
lovely blit missing maiden, and not being able 
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to support themselves on a bitter bygone 
wrong like the hero, soon succumbed, and all 
lay down to die. 

The)' had frightful* rheumatism through 
wandering about in the swamp, and a dreadful 
fever was upon them. Neither, had they 
happened upon the skeleton, or that might 
have helped them. The cross parent’s heart 
was now' beginning to 
wring with remorse, and 
he didn’t know what to 
do, so he couldn’t do it ; 
ana the chapter shows 
how wrong it is to have 
led an evil life, and finishes 
with a glimmer of hope 
that if the poor old gentle- 
man remorses long enough 
he won’t die immediately. 
Now we return to the 

lovely horse, who simply 

devours space in the endeavour to find his 
master, which he cannot possibly do. In fact, 
wfe’ve rather lost sight of him ourselves. 

He comes across the faithful hound, appa- 
rently dead. But he's been there too, and he 
picks ftp the poor beast, whose last dying 
wish, you will remember, was for his master, 
and carried him tenderly by the tail— for the 
hound was a thoroughbred— along with him, 
in search of his master. t 

* Suddenly, he comes on the rescue party, 
and among them an old gentleman whose 
remorse is so poignant that he cannot die, 
like the rest— for they are all dead but him. 
They were a low lot of utter roughs and 
villains, that always said “ Ah-ha ! ” and 
. wrapped themselves up in cloaks and big hats 
and daggers, and would undoubtedly have 
killed the hero had he been serving in 


somib uninteresting capacity ; so we feel very 
glad. - 

The two noble animals — for the dog soon 
recovers — take pity on the unfortunate old 
gentleman', and the splendid horse, whose 
coat shines like satin, takes him up, and, with 
the dog, who is now on' a strong scent, they 
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set ofT in quest, of the hero, whose fearful 
secret and broken heart are playing mischief 
with him. 

We have dreadfully neglected the shade of 
the butler and the lovely 
dying maiden, hut we must 
hunt up the hero. 

He has been in a desperate 
condition since" r the loss of 
his horse, dog, slaving mate- 
rials, mattress, and dog- 
biscuits, which were all on 
the saddle, and goes about 
with quite a fearful scowl 
on his brow, and his arms 
crossed on his broad bosom, 
within which burns the 
dread secret, hot enough to 
sinjfe his coat ‘off. 

He hears a voice occasionally telling 
him that, all will yet be well, but; he 
can't ifelp wishing it would hurry" up, 
and the gentle breezfes waft his silky 
curls around his noble brow. 

In fact, he ought to be perfectly 
'happy — but there is always that fearful 
secret, a horrid thing that gnaws and 
Worrie&him. 

As pis despair reaches the thitgl 
chaptef and its culmination; a wild 
weird , night turns; up again. Wander- 
ing in the marshes, he comes on a 
skeleton whose hand points tCK. the ■ 
west,. , At . sight of , it he stops?* Ml 
batters his head about for awhile,-., 
and then; with an exaggerated sjhfake of 
that orgatiy pushes, pfF in the direction- 
indicated, . . ’ ,u,; /v.- ’’ 

f. Thrs tafees “him td g; beautiful Wpo4> 
and on ' the .ground -he $ees his , tidy- 1 " 
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love, to all appearances dead. She. has 
never* been so lovely, and he kneels do\vn 
and worships her in quite an' affecting 
way. . 

‘The scene is too:, sad. . We pass on, and 
look at how, the dog and horse and the poor 
old gentleman are coming on, arid find that . 
the sagacious dog has happened on the , 
skeleton, and is following the track ■ of his 
master. . v 

He is carrying a brace of snipe he nas 
Cttught, and the noble charger with the . 
dear old gentleman follows after him. They 
espy a wood, and make? straight for it, and 

*on entering at the right spot, behold a sight ,. 

that throws them all on their haunches. . We he beseeches her to marry him 5 but aheUthts 

that she can hardl}* many their butler's son, 
however jolly the ’dear old bugler himself 
was. 

Right there comes the poor dear suffering 
old gentleman & Co., I*td., and he rushes to . 
his daughter, and the hero and horse and dog: 

' rush for each other, and the occasion becomes 
positively holy. 

Then the old man suddenly remembers 
that he had a son many years ago, whom he 
had loved very dearly, and who was un- 
doubtedly the hero. This is modestly dis- 
claimed, but the old gentleman reminds him 
how they had both been attacked by assas- 
sins once, and left for dead, and wh^n he had 
managed to crawl to a friendly hut, he found 
that ono of his ribs had been broken and 
■ gone. Then his son was missing, and he had 
spent his days in morose bitterness, as we. 
don’t 'mean to imply the dear old gentleman .have seen. . , 

was shot off as the horse and dog started back," Then the hero produces the rib boric, and 
and we don't want to keep you in suspense they find it fits, and he owns up to being the 
as to what they saw ; but sudden shocks are old gentleman’s son, and the old gentleman 
rtpt good, so we will return to the hero and tells him the appallingly lovely girl isn’t ^j 
heroine. daughter, but the daughter 6 of a dead friend 

Presently* the heroine recovered, for she of his whom he had brought to his home 

had only fainted, and the hero, happening and treated as well as circumstances would 
to see the rib bone, hadabad case of drama, allow, and he would certainly >less their. 

She explains that she removed it from the union. 'y." 7 

skeleton of a sweet dear of at poor old lamb of So all is very happy,, especially, when the 
a butler of theirs, and he brings from his heart sweet dear old genltema^ informs, his son, 
-»over his heart, I mean-*-another : rib hone ‘ from whose noble heart, 
just like, and matches -thenri, and finds them the blackness of desefia*.’ 
both alike. ,• . ' tion is removed qp.accou$fr 

Then,, he explains that tfhe poof dear old . of the v of ihfc 

•• butler, must have, been his father, whom he’, asSassinSj that' 'he is going.- 
hadsMforri to avenge, .^nd whom he had to £V 1 JP-'" V f beautiful ,; 

extent, for lie Had recognised thp‘ i 

assa^sioa in the rescue party, and. had slain 
J si* of thenihefQrtsi he had td -Coe-;' ’>■ •/, 

• N6wj when he had hurt ted up, the rest'hisy. jtlj^find , the r dear.ygood 
^revenge would be complete, and his^ruing ^ ;of<jf^;1>u^er : has. .returned 
settet would die out, . . , list’ situation,, to? 

The more-ldvely-stiU-nowTShe-is-alafrtied,/^has offhlssjaie: : 
girt beseeches him to do nothing rash,, and \ \ <T|g^?:Sxeieton was . a 
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particularly handy and coincidental one, and to everybody in the tale—cxcept the blood- 
one of those things that prove that truth is thirsty ruffians who set out on their one deed 
stranger than fiction. of mercy. But then, they hadn’t been used 

The old house is re-done up ; and as for the to luxuries, 
ghosts, they only existed in imagination, and 
the happy occupants of the beautiful mansion 
are always travelling around their lovely 
estate, which is continually bathed in sun- 
shine. 

Once again we have forgotten something. 

When the hero struck that wood he made 
snares of his hair — which, bv the bye, was 
quite long by ihL time — and set himself to 
work to catch birds, not thinking for one 
moment lie would be able to, and was really 
quite surprised when he found he had got 
quite a number. But at the same time the 
supply was giving out, and he and his fair 
lady would undoubtedly have starved had 
not the dog turned up with the brace of 
snipe. 

One great trial to us is the dread secret. 

It is hardly a secret at all, aud certainly not 
so dread as insinuated about the book at dark 
intervals. But the hero must have an awful 
past of some kind, so we have obliged by 
making his life as bitter as we can, and hope 
the public will be as merciful to us as we are 
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ENNIS CLUB teas and least troublesome plan is to band an 
have of late be- order to the best local confectioner to supply 
come so much the lea for so many at so much a head, 
fashion, that a On the other hand, if the hostess is one to 
few suggestions whom economy is an object, she will, in all 
for the benefit of probability, decide to make most of her cakes 
prospective host- at home, provided that she can spare the 

esses are sure to necessary time, and has a taste for cooking, 

be welcomed at Home-made cakes are generally much ap- 
tliis season. It predated, and at this season of the year when 
is the custom, in eggs are plentiful . and butter is cheap, there 

many tennis can be no question as to the saving of 

clubs, for the lady expense if the cakes are made. at home, 
members of the The recipes collected for this article are all 
committee to suitable for an occasion of this kind, and are 
provide tea on a both simple and economical. The secret of 
certain afternoon success in making cakes at home lies in their 
in the week for all the members present. baking. Very few cooks understand how to 

r fhis is 1 arranged at the beginning of the bake cakes. They are generally allowed to 

season, by each lady undertaking to act as become what is called “ sad/’ or else baked 

hostess once, or, if the club is a small one, until all the goodness is baked out of them, 
oftenjbr, dpring the summer months. Large cakes should be placed in a cool part 

If .rife hostess is one to whom expense is of the oven, until they have risen sufficiently, 
no object, she generally finds that the simplest then removed to the top shelf with a buttered 
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paper placed on the top of the cake, and 
allowed to finish baking. While the cake is 
rising the oven door must on no account be 
opened, or the cake will spoil. 

All loaf cakes must be made the day before 
they are required for use, as they will not cut 
il too new. 

Delicious Cake . — Put a quarter of a pound 
of butter and half a pound of white sugar in 
a basin, and beat until it becomes like cream. 
Add three eggs, and beat until thoroughly 
mixed.. Add half a teacupful of milk, mix 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and half 
a teas poo 11 l'ul of carbonate of soda with half 
a pound of flour, and stir this in. Then add 
a teaspoonful of vanilla essence, and mix all 
well together. Have a tin lined with 
buttered paper, pour in the mixture, and 

bake for one hour in rather a quick oven. 

Chocolate Cake . — Beat a quarter of a 
pound of butter and six ounces of sugar to 
cream, and add three well-beaten eggs. 
< «rale two ounces of chocolate and dissolve it 
over the lire in three-quarters of a teacupful 
of milk. Add it, while still warm, to the 
eggs and sugar, and then add eight ounces of 
Hour, one teaspoon ful oi baking-powder, 
and one tcaspoonful of vanilla essence. 
Give the mixture a good beating, and pour 
into a mould, which has been buttered. 
Bake carefully, until quite linn, about one 
hour or longer. 

The quantities given here will not make a 
large cake, but if doubled, it is better to bake 
the mixture in two moulds to ensure the cake 
being very light. 

Fairy Cakes . — Mix together in a warm 
basin four ounces of fresh butter and the 
same of sifted sugar. Then add two eggs 
and a very little milk. Mix two small rea- 
spoonluls of baking-powder with four ounces 
of flour, and four ounces of cornflour. Stir 
this carefully in, and then add one teaspoon - 
ful of vanilia or lemon essence. Fill small 
patty-pans with the mixture and bake in a 
quick oven for about ten minutes. 

Light Cake . — Beat six ounces of butter to 
a cream. Then add six ounces of white 
sugar, and four eggs, which have been well 
wlusked. Mix three teaspoon fills of baking- 
powder with a pound of flour, and naif a 
pound of sultana raisins. Add enough milk 
to make a stiff dough. Put into ? fluted 
mould, thoroughly well buttered, and bake in 
a moderate oven for an hour and a half. 

This makes a very large cake, and will be 
pronounced excellent by all /ho enjoy a 
plain, light plum-cake. If carraway seeds are 
liked, they can be substituted for sultanas. 

Little Orange Cakes . — Beat thoroughly 
four ounces of fresh butter to a cream. 
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Grate the rind of Lwo oranges and add to 
the butter, with a quarter of a pound of fine 
castor sugar, and the yolks, well-beaten, of 
four eggs. Add to this four ounces of diied 
flour, and when these are well mixed, stir in 
lightly the whites of the eggs, whisked to a 
still' froth. Pour into small moulds — after 
first rubbing them over with fresh butter — 
place a strip of candied orange peel on the 
top of each cake, and dust powdered sugar 
over. Bake for ten minutes in a moderate 
oven, until firm throughout. 

Rue Cake . — Take half a •pound of flour, 
and half a pound of ground rice, a tea- 
spoonful of lemon essence, a teaspoonful 
of baking-powder, half a pound of white 
sugar, and half a pound of butter, a little 
milk and tour eggs. Pin the butter and 
sugar ill a warm basin and beat with a 
wooden spoon until quite white, Then drop 
in one by one the eggs, beating well as each 
goes in. Then add the flour, ground rice, 
baking-powder, and essence. Give the whole 
a good healing, adding a little milk if too 
-tiir to beat easily, and pour into a cake-tin 
lined with buttered paper. Try it with a 
knife, when almost ready, and, if the blade 
comes out bright and dean, it is known to he 
baked enough. 

Grantham Xuts . — Mix one pound of flour 
with one pound of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of 
ground ginger, half a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda and half a teaspoonful of sal volatile 
salts. Melt a quarter of a pound of buttir, 
and add to two eggs beaten well for live 
minutes. \Add these to the dry ingredients, 
and mix thoroughly to a dough. Prepare 
two large baking-sheets, by rubbing them 
over with butter. Poll the dough into balls 
the size of walnuts, and place on the sheets 
about two inches apart, as they spread a good 
deal in baking. They must be kept in tins 
until used, or they will lose their crispness. 

Mocha Sandwich . — ReJt three eggs and 
a scanty break fasten pfuJ of sugar for ten 
minutes. Mix one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar with a full break fastcupful of flour, 
and sift this into the eggs and sugar. Then 
dissolve half a teaspoonful of soda in a little 
boiling water, and mix it quickly with the 
other ingredients. Have two sandwich-tins 
(or large dinner plates will do) greased with 
butter. Spread the mixture on these and 
put into a very hot* over, for about five 
minutes. When the sandwich is ready, set it 
aside to cool, and prepare the following 
mixture — Two ounces of fresh butter, 
softened near the fire, and mixed with a 
quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, and a 
tablespoonful of strong coffee, freshly made. 
When the sandwich is cold, spread one half 
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with this mixture and place the other half 
upon it. 

In addition to cakes, the hostess must pro- 
vide plates* of brown and white bread-and- 
butter ; also some dainty sandwiches, made 
by laying a thin slice of cucumber or a 
sprinkle of mustard and cress between slices 
of thin bread and butter, cut into tiny 
fingers. A pile of buttered scones, too, 
should not be forgotten ; made from the 
following recipe they are excellent. 

Scones . — Place cm a pastry-board a pound 
of flour, a teaspoonful of sugar, half a tea- 
spoonful each of salt and cream of tartar, and 
one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Rub 
in a heaped teaspoonful of lard, and mix to a 
dough with sour milk. Divide into small 
rounds, about half an inch irt thickness, and 
place on a hot girdle to bake. If butter-milk 
can be obtained it is better than sour milk, 
and in that case the lard should be left out;. 

As regards the arrangements for dispensing 
the tea, much, of course, depends' upon the 
capabilities of the club-house. Sometimes, 
this is merely a rustic siimmer-hoinc, with a 
few seats, but more often the club-house 


boasts nut only cloak-rooms but a cooking- 
stove and cups and saucers. The tea is then, 
made upon the premises; and it is a good 
plan to sew the lea into muslin bags, which 
can easily be removed from the teapots when 
the tea is sufficiently strong. This will 
prevent kite-comers from. getting a bitter cup 
of "overdrawn tea. Coffee can be made at 
home beforehand, and when wanted for use 
can be warmed in a coffee-pot over the stove. 
It will be well for t lie hostess to provide feonie 
iced lemonade or simple claret-cup in addition 
to lea and coffee. So many people nowadays 
do not drink tea, and gentlemen, especially, 
often prefer a cool beverage. 

In conclusion, let me advise the hostess, 
who would make her “Tennis Tea” a success, 
to procure the services of two or three 
capable servants to hand the tea and assist 
her in presiding at the tea-table. Jt is very 
unfair to expect the tennis players of the 

male sex to wait upon the ladies, and a good 
hostess would never permit them to do, so. 
She must look upon all present as her guests, 
and be as careful for their enjoyment as though 
they were assembled at her own house. 
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HEY called him Kaiser 
Krum, though why 
nobody knew. It 
was enough that 
one so unlike any- 
body and everybody 
the little town of 
H See had ever known before should 
gradually attach to himself a name that 
was unlike too ; for all of his friends con- 
ceded that plain John Raynor seemed 
absurdly inadequate 10 designate so big, so 
commanding, and so altogether surprising a 
person as Kaiser Krum. 

The Kaiser had been in Set* six months 
before anybody found it out, which was 
surprising to begin with. At the end of 
three of these months he had leaped from a 
plain clerkship in the 'office of the See and St. 
So-so Railroad to the position of cashier, and 
in three more he was serenely installed as 
geijeral agent — which was more and more 
surprising, particularly to the nice, easy-going 
old gentlemen over whom he was placed, -and 
who.. neve? yet have been able quite t 6 see 
how it came about- ■? 


Of many minds upon this poiut, they 
speedily agreed upon one other : their attach- 
ment to the great indolent-looking fellow 
who combined with his boyishly blank ex- 
pression such a fund of ready wit, and who 
did so much more il hustling ” in his first 
week’s supervision of the See and St. So-so 
Railway than had been done in all their 
recollections of its previous years. 

The Kaiser probably had parents and a 
home somewhere (he was still very young), 
but one would never have connected him 
with anything savouring of the tender or 
domestic. He seemed born to the life that 
centred about See’s favourite, hotel, and to 
« the lordly dictatorship of his busy world of 
freight and train-yards, offices, tracks, and 
departments. ' 

■\ If he ever read a book, nobody knew it* 
* PJbelry, art, music — ttfey yvere things to be 
borne with patience >vhen unavoidable, but 
never sought, Man’s chief end was railroad- 
ing, and with this primal object the Kaiser 
worked early and late, always alert, .always 
business-like, as true to the course he had set 
himself as were the steel rails to' the long 
trjick of his beloved railroad- 
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After a time, he ‘began to, be popular with 
See’s particular half-hundred. That was 
another surprising thing about Kaiser Krum. 
Not that he was not worthy the admiration 
he evoked; but that he was so absolutely 
indifferent to it. 

“ Bring your friend,” commanded one 
pretty giri ^ftcr another of Long, who occu- 
pied a room with Krum at the See Worthy. 

And Long tried bravely, getting Burton 
and Russel and Dalilgren to help him. 

“ Have I any time for pretty girls ? ” the 
Kaiser would invariably ask in his pre-occu- 
pied rumble. 11 Passenger-agent's business — 
not mine.” 

He ijrgued after this fashion for a year or 
two, occasionally availing himself of invita- 
tions, but more frequently declining or abso- 
lutely forgetting them. And that he was 
liked and forgiven and still plied with invita- 
tions told a volume in itself, 

“ There’s nothing tame about him/* one 
little miss remarked. “ He’s like a trout” — 
the maid was fond of fish and fishing — “yon 
lead him along gently, and play him well ; and 
just as you think you’ve landed him, away he 
darts to other waters, and you don't see him 
again for months.” 

But the Kaiser was destined to surprise his 
> friends' yet further, and himself as well. 

Burton — who, with Dalilgren, had occu- 
pied rooms adjoining Krum’s — married, after 
n time, a charming little woman from some- 
where east, and n sister came to visit them. 
Krum really called on the bride and the 
sister-— called a care-free, level-headed, happy- 
go-lucky fellow, and left a dazed, ecstatic, hot- 
blooded enthusiast. 

Tt was all so sudden that it took his breath. 
He felt himself a changed man, without an 
idea what the change implied. Syiftptoms 
new and alarming possessed him, but the 
malady he could not diagnose. Leaving the 
Burton threshold, he actually stopped long 
minutes on the pavement, gating back in rapt 
delight at the blank brick walls behind which 
Paradise lay. Then he began to walk, to 
walk as though bricks were itfdiarubber and 
the air a tonic, * 

He was jubilant, ecstatic., “ By Jove ! ” he 
' said to himself, and said it again and again. 

Then he made for the See Worthy, possessed 
p.oF an insane desire to talk. , 

“ Long ! Dalilgren !’\ He shouted, bound- 
ing into the bachelor sitting-room. His tone 
was tense, alive, • * " 

• ^-What’s the row?” Dahlgren asked.. 
“ HaV&riV joined .at ballet, have you ? ; There’s 
an airiness about you that -i&tstartling.*’' / 

- And then it suddenly occurred to KrunV 
that the proper thing .about, an affair of this 
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sort would be deep reserve. He would 
talk of other things. And feeling himself :i 
diplomat, he began, “Kind* o' lonesome 
around here without Burton, isn’t it ? ” And 
he smiled a smile that made the incandescent* 
dim. 

“Just strike yon?” Dahlgren grinned. 
“ You look horribly cut up. Don’t take it to 
heart so, old boy.” 

The two men ifrere staring at him curi- 
ously. 

u VVhah you been to-night, anyway ? ” Long 
asked, after an impressive silence. 

“ Over to Burton’s.” 

A long pause, during which the Kaiser con- 
tinued io beam and his friends to speculate. 
Then light began to dawn. 

“ How tall is she ? What style of girl ? ” 
Dahlgren asked, chuckling. 

“Girl? What girl? You fellows little 
hit unhinged to-night, eh ? ” and Kaiser 
Krum struggled to command the scowl that 

had sometimes served him in a business way 
— effort vain. 

“ Blame the shoe ! ” he cried with sudden 
fierceness, removing and scanning the article 
as he spoke. But his transparent attempt to 
divert their thought failed signally, and he 
spent the next half-hour pouring forth his 
soul to these sympathisers, the shoe serving 
now to pound emphasis, now to point upward 
as some burst of eloquence lifted hiqj fairly 
off his feet. 

“ Wh-evv ! ” Long whistled, in tlur first lull. 
“ I’d like to see this mahvel. Any guhl, 
Krum, who could set you off like this in one 
shawt evening must be a — a freak ! I’m goiiff 
round to-morrow.” 

And he did, only to find the ladies driving 
with Krum, and Burton, just in from the 
office, meditating in the twilight and watching 
lor their return. 

Long set himself about enlivening the 
waiting time, and he did it effectually. 

“ You don’t mean it ! ” Burton was finally 
ejaculating amozedly. “But, now you speak 
of it, he was sort of unnatural last night-— 
even heard that nine o'clock train go out 
w ithout referring to his watch. Didn't leave 
iu a dash for the office, either.” i 

“Office! You couldn’t a’ tied him to the 
office, with a cable. He'd a’ bounded off like 
a bubble. Made me thijqk of a bubble, ’pon 
ftonah — pink lights on all sides ! ” 

Long was smiling at his own figure when 
Burton said, “ And it’s likely he’ll go through 
this as he does everything, treading difficul- 
ties, under foot and coming right out on top 
in no time.” 

“ I reckon.” 

- “Saj\Lc>ng,” and Burton looked injured, 
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11 it isn't fair for one fellow to gel every rose 
he wants just for the reaching, while other 
folks climb, mid scramble, and bruise their 
hones in the struggle. Why, \ worked Jor 
that girl's sister harder'u a must-aboiil, and 
I’ll be shot if 1 waul him to walk off with 


ir. 

And what he had was an idea that few words 
explained. 

The suite at the See Worthy in which for 
two years Dahlgrcn had been domiciled was 
called, in deference to that, gentleman’s par- 
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May in such an ca«y and impudent style. 
He's a nice boy, but .he's going to gel spoiled 
some day if something doesn’t take a little of 
the starch out of him." 

“ Don’t know how it's to be done. We try 
it at ‘The 'Sylum* now and then, but it isn't 
any go.” 

At the last discouraged sentence Burton 
clapped a hand upon his knee and shouted, 
u fasten, Long, I have it ! ” 


ticular weakness, “The Asylum for Incurable 
Chess-fiends,” and this term, abbreviated to 
41 The Asylum,” had gradually come to include 
the adjoining suite occupied by Long and the 
Kaiser. 

i$rum, in his present state, was undeniably 
out of mental balance. “ So, if partially 
demented,” Burton explained, u why not say 
so, or at least make it clear to May in some 
way or other ? It will really add interest to 
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the whole affair, and I don’t see, in the long 
run, why he might not be grateful for it. 
Who wants a prosy love affair? Certainly not 
the Kaiser, with his large ideas. We'lf post 
the other fellows. There’s no titnc to lose. 1 ’ 

The “other fellows ” dropped in together 
next day — Dahlgren and Russel — ;ind then* 

was evidence that they had been previously 
“ posted.” 

“ How is our friend to-day ? M Burton 
asked solicitously before they were well 
settled. 

“You mean Kruin, of course? He was 
looking over mu-dcal catalogues when we left 
— strange symptom and rather grave,” and 
Russel sighed heavily. 

Pretty Miss May smiled, then looked un- 
easily from one guest to the other, bewildered 
by the sudden seriousness that seemed settling 
upon thern. 

“ Ordinarily, you know,” and Russel shook 
his head with sorrowful meaning, “ he has no 
interest in music. Any tendency of this sort 
is alarming ; but ” — more cheerfully - we 
left Charlie Long with him. Charlie under- 
stands- him pretty well.” 

Miss May was growing more and more be- 
wildered. No interest in music? When he 
had so lauded her \oicc the night before, in 
his queci , abrupt style. What could it mean ? 

14 Does he eat pretty well?" Burton was 
asking. 

“ Oh, yes ! Physically he seems in prime 
condition. No signs of melancholy yet. 
That was the father’s trouble, 1 believe ” — 
and Russel added the mental proviso that 
most men are melancholy at some time or 
other, and Krtim pc re probably no exception. 
Then he addressed himself to Miss May as 
though to change a painful subject. 44 And 
how do you like our mushroom West, Miss 
May ? ” 

Miss May found it difficult to answer for a 
time. Longing to inquire into the strange 
case of Kaiser Krurn, yet prevented by her 
own conscious interest in him, it was with 
some really painful effort she finally launched 
into a discussion of the merits of the little 
town of See. 

When Long came lazily in, in the late 
afternoon, she scanned his face eagerly, as if 
to read some secret in its placid depths. 

“ How did you leave him ? ” she heard 
Dahlgren ask in a stage aside. 

il Oh, not at all violent,” came Long's 
cheerful reply. 11 Raved a good deal eahly in 
the aftahnoon — of co’se, Sunday’s a bad day 
for a trouble o* that sawt — mind free from 
business cahes, you know.” 

May felt her blood run cold. “ Does — does 
he suffer much?” she asked impetuously, 
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with a quick step forward, and her voice 
quivered despite her efforts lo control it. 

The men exchanged glances — sad and 
serious ones. 

“I Tm — yes, Miss May, it does affect him 
terribly sometimes,” Long answered in his 
most guarded manner. 

li Voull pardon u$, !! U asset interposed, 

“for discussing the matter here and now; 
we try pretty generally to keep it quiet, but 
we’re fond of Kruin, and a good deal upset 
over this trouble of his. It runs in his 
family, 1 believe. His father had just such 
a case, J understand, shortly before his 
marriage.” 

41 And did he recover ? ” 

44 Ah— v-es — at least, the first violence 
wore off, though 1 surmise he has always 
been haunted more or less by tbe delusions 
that possessed him then.” 

He lowered his voice as lie finished, and 
held up a warning finger as the Kaiser him- 
self stepped in, smiling, from the hall. 

Miss Alay started perceptibly. “ How do 
you do?" she said, moving involuntarily 
further away. 

“ Don’t be frightened, May," Burton whis- 
pered gently. ‘‘He's perfectly right now. 
lluiquiir him.” 

A fid May offered him her hand, and tried 
to seem unconstrained. Indeed, before their 
early tea was over or the evening had half 
flown, she found iL hard to realise that this 
delightful man, so odd and droll and enter- 
taining, could be menaced by that grim and 
hideous thing — insanity. 

The poor child began to develop a ten- 
dency to eavesdropping whenever she came 
upon a group of the Kaiser's friends in solemn 
conclave. She haunted the public library in 
search of books on mental disorders ; and 
resolving wildly to forget the poor patient, 
she found her thoughts for ever recurring to 
him by a sort of fascination she could not 
resist. And learning that a natural manner 
must be observed toward the insane, she 
grew most unnatural in her frantic endeavours 
to be cheerful and unconcerned. 

One night, sitting alone at a window com- 
manding the street, she beheld the Kaiser 
stepping briskly toward the house. How 
strong and well and happy he looked ! Poor, 
poor fellow ! His own unconsciousness of his 
mental stale made it seem so much more- 
pathetic and dreadful. She remembered Mr. 
Long’s saying sadly the night before, “He 
hasn’t been any time out o’ the ’sylum. yet I 
reckon at this moment he hahdlv recalls 
such a place.” Oh, the terror of it ! 

Knim had reached the little gate by now, 
and was lifting his hat blithely. 
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May began to grow nervous. She had 
never been alone with him before. Now. she 
wished Kitty had not gone. “A natural 
manner/' she kept repeating, as if to calm her 
heart-beats ; and then she opened the door, 
smiling a bright if tremulous welcome. 

He took her hand in Ins big, warm, hearty 
grasp, and the light of his eves enveloped 

her. How good lie Jooked, and liow pro- 
tecting, as if he might defend her against 
burglars and maniacs — cveVi against himself! 

41 May — Miss May,” he said, his great heart 
shining in his honest eyes— and then he 
remembered that he still stood in the cool 
little hall, his hat and stick in his hand. 
Well, what matter if lie didn’t do his love- 
making as c\ery other idiot did it ? He 
didn’t feel like delaying this matter — it was 
too important — more so than business, cer- 
tainly, ami he never delayed business. 

“ See here, Miss May,” he burst forth, 
“you must know how J feel about this thing! 
It began at the very first, and the longer it 
goes the worse it gets ! ” 

44 He ts conscious of it, then,” the girl 
thought, instinctively slipping farther away. 
But her heart ached for him. “ Dear Kaiser 
Krurn ” — and her eyes were wet — 11 L do 
know ! The gentlemen have all told trie ; 
and L sympathise with you from the^very 
bottom of my heart.” 

The Kaiser looked at her for a moment in 
petrified silence. 

“Sympathise'?” he stammered. “Then I 
suppose it's all up with me ; but if I don’t go 
back to the Asylum and take it out on those 
duffers for giving it away ! ” 

44 Oh — oh, don't*! ” Miss May's, breath was 
coining fast. “ Control yourself— try ! So 
much depends upon the patient’s own efforts 
— all the books say it. And you know how 
well you’ve done. Kemember, you haven’t 
been violent once since the night you broke 
the book-case.” 

44 Broke the book-case ? ” the Kaiser echoed 
feebly, and he wiped the perspiration from 
his brow. 44 If I were one of those other 
fellows, J would think I had been drinking/^ 
he said slowly, a sense of utter bewilderment 
giving his face the blank air that so often 
convulsed his friends. Then he walked into 
the parlour with a manner that betokened a 
return of his old-time determination. 

“Sit there,” he said firmly, indicating a 
chair and the little lady did so, one frightened 
eye on Ihe door. “ I’m going to start in 
again. I have failed to make myself clear. 
Are y$u‘ with me?” He looked at her 
fixedly; ,, 

“ Very near ; right tyre,” she answered 
reassuringly, mid she* shivered as she spoke. 


“ What T was trying to make clear is that I 
love you, and want to make you my wife.” 
He spoke with extreme care and deliberation. 
“ Dove you dearly,” he repeated ; and then 
he Availed for her reply. 

It did not come at once. Miss May had 
fallen from fruit-trees in her day, and had had 
.some experience in runaways and steamboat 

explosions, but no previous training bad pre- 

pared her for a shock like this. She forgot . 
her 11 natural manner,” and became truly 
natural that she bent her pretty head upon 
her silken arm and burst into tears. 

44 It wouldn’t be so — bad — if I didn’t care 
for you so,” she sobbed. “ But I can’t help 
it ; I’ve been afraid of it the whole time. I 
can’t gt?t you out of my mind one minute, day 
or night. You look — you jlolook so perfectly 
lovable and grand ! ” 

During her broken speech the Kaiser’s face 
had changed from radiance to perplexity, and 
then to radiance again. At the last wailing 
adjectives, joy overcame him quite, and he 
started towards her with impetuous step. 
Yet how could lie accord his eager happiness 
with the strange tearfulness of the ■ little 
figure rocking witlr covered face in such an 
ecstasy of woe ? 

He *:it down quietly beside her, ’and drew 
one unresisting hand from the little tear- 
stained face. “ Let’s talk it over reasonably,” 
he said. 

14 1 do believe we can,” she cried Avitli 
sudden energy, anil she turned upon him eyes 
wet as violets on. a showery morning. <l It is 
better to be reasonable and frank, and you 
look as if you could understand.” 

“ You flatter me/’ he said ; but she went 
on, unheeding — 

44 Let me tell you this first, to comfort you : 

I shall never, never marry ! ” 

14 To comfort me ? he gasped. 

44 Never, never ! For I know, now that I 
love you with all my heart, and that, even as 
you are, you are mprb companionable and 
clear than other men with all their faculties 
entire.” 

She looked wistfully into his dazed eyes as 
she continued— 

“But it’s like this,' dear : one has certain 
principles, and one must live tip to them. Do 
you understand ? It’s a matter of conscience, 
not merely of personal feeling or fear. And 
it would be wicked, actually wicked, to assume 
the grave responsibilities of married life under 
such conditions. You see, ,my dear, dear 
friend, if your poor insane father, never* 
m^ied, we’d have been spared all v this 
misery; Crasy people ought never to ittatry; 
Even if you wen? cured, or considered soothe 
slumbering mania might some day be rouged*. 
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and so our marriage would be little short of 
criminal.” 

She had talked with feverish haste, all her 
fear forgotten in the earnestness yf her desir.e 
to make the whole ease clear to him. And 
now she watched him pacing frantically back 
and forth," and wondered in a spasm of re- 
morse if her reckless ebullition had unbalanced 

his poor, unsteady brain, and were bringing 

on another attack. 

ft would almost seem so, for he walked 
like one possessed. Twice he started towards 
her, strange emotions struggling in his face ; 
twice it seemed as if his madness would find 
relief in words, and, finally, just as a gleam of 
intelligence, seemed to light his eye, all his 
tortured and over-wrought soul found expres- 
sion in one horrifying dissyUable. 


When the storm began to clear, and the 
three conspirators ' to sort the mental debris, 
they found among the wrecked pleas and 
fabrications but*un'e excuse that had held in- 
tact — Burton’s wicked beginning of the plot. 

“ You see, old chappie,” Long began in hjs 
soft, persuasive way, “ Burton hahdly thought 
you the man for a lovely girl like Miss May. 
He's mighty pulltic'lah, you know, Burton ’is 
— got strict ideas. Miss May’s sawt of. a 
religious little body. Burton’s been might) 
pious himself since he married her sister. 

At which Kaiser Krum made use of a pious 
word or two not recorded. “ I’d like you to 
tell me the day when I didn’t lay Burton way 
in the shade for real principle," he demanded 



III. 

Whatever Kaiser Krum’s previous attacks 
in the Asylum had been, pone exceeded in 
violence 'that -which occupied him upon his. 
.return from that memorable visit with Miss 
May. The very air trembled about him, and 
Long and Russel and Pahigren found that 
coping with a Kaiser mad wag, after all, no joke. 


hotly. ” Any fellow that’ll plan" a low-down 
trick like that and scare his wife's relations 
into an early grave— by Jove ! I’ll show him 
tip ! Mrs. Burton shall know what sort of 
sport her husband is.” 

11 Oh, you’ll cool off by morning,” Russel 
said easily. # . 
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And, so far as outward sign gave token, he 
foretold well. 

The Kaiser went about his varied duties 
serenely. He even called, two nights later, 
upon the Burton household, and was so 
smiling and matter -of- facL, so free from all 
constraint, so coolly ready to ignore every- 
thing connected with that last tempestuous 
call, that Miss May felt her heart grow leaden 
with dread and disappointment. 

She did not know that the Kaiser's inward 

glee arose from hK certain knowledge that 
justice would he muted out. 

11 I'm coining to walk to church with you 
to-morrow, it I may," he said in friendly 
fashion to the ladies as he left. “ Sony you 
can't be with us, Burton. This comes of busi- 
ness on Sunday ; but you may see us come 
home — that is something ;’ 1 and the Kaiser 
made his adieux in a Lone so buoyant that 
Miss May crept off miserably and had a good 
cry all alone. 

Meantime, in a distant and not too reput- 
able portion of the town, boys large and small 
had been poring over a sign posted con- 
spicuously upon bill-boards and fence-corners. 

u Wauled. A quiet and gentle dog. Any 
breed. Deliver at my residence next Sunday, 
1 1 o'clock sharp. T. S. Burton, 1220, Breton 
Place." ' 

Sunday came, and it was high noon when 
the Sabbath stillness of aristocratic Breton 
Place was rudely disturbed by the yelping and 
howling of curs being led, dragged, or carried 
to the portals of No. 1220. 

Burton had come home from the office 
warm and weary, and had thrown off his coat 
tor half an hour’s rest before, dressing for 
dinner, when the house-bell jangled discord- 
antly once, twice, thrice, each time with in- 
creasing violence. Ouiet followed, and then 
the jangling recommenced. Presently the 
excited tones of the hand-maiden were heard 
iu the lower hall, and Burton went down to 
investigate. 

In his doorway he paused, aghast. 

The entire yard and street seemed filled 
with dogs — dogs of all colours and conditions ; 
of rare breed and no breeding ; dogs ranging 
in age from youngest puppyhood to decrepit 
x.ecline ; dogs secured by chains, ropes, and 
the detaining clutch of grimy hands ; and 
dogs, escaped from all bondage, exploring the 
premises or engaging in lively and indepen- 
dent warfare. There were mastiffs and blood- 
hounds, pugs, poodles and terriers, house- 
dogs, watch-dogs, greyhounds, and setters. 
In all his life before, neither at dog-show nor 
vivarium, had Burton ever beheld such a 
collection of barking, yapping, uproarious 
dogs. 


When he looked up, he saw beyond the 
nightmare well-dressed people walking home 
from church, their faces vivid with expressions 
of surprise, annoyance, or disgust. Occa- 
sionally someone scurried out of a decorous 
walk to dodge a darting canine or his darkey 
pursuer. 

It seemed to Burton that all the blood in 
his mortified body surged to his averted face. 
Could he, Burton, the quiet, the correct, ever 

face ayaiii the little world about him whose- 

sense of the proprieties he had so grossly out- 
raged ? He to stand there conspicuous, power- 
less, chagrined ! He made an angry dash into 
the crowd, at once furious, despairing. 

And at that instant, fresh, calm, and smil- 
ing, around the corner stepped Kaiser Krum s 
Miss May’s dainty prayer-book in bis hand, 
and conscious propriety visible on every inch 
of his tall person. 

'['here was a horrified look upon Mr-.. 
Burton's pretty face. “ It — it seems to centre 
at our house/' she was saying in a strained 
little voice. 

“Jove! What can that husband of your* 
be doing now ? " the Kaiser exclaimed with 
hare ly- disguised disgust. 

And then, through the crowds of “sports,”' 
negioes, afid dogs, they had reached the gacc, 
and were being guided through it by the 
solicitous Kaiser. 

“ Burton," that gentleman exclaimed sternly, 
while Mrs. Burton's reproachful eyes made 
each word stab doubly, “can you explain 
what this spectacle means? Were you not 
sufficiently erratic in your younger sporting 
days without dragging such ah element about 
you now and belt ? " 

And Burton, dumb before the withering 
disapprobation of this model, suddenly gasped,, 
as light struck him — 

“ Vou barbarian ! If I don’t wreak ven- 
geance 011 your yellow head before the sun 
nassetr 5 

But he was slow about it. He stood in 
admixing wonder while the Kaiser selected a 
crippled rat-terrier, and wrote a cheque for it 
in Burton’s name. Aiul his admiration grew 
when, having thus easily settled matters, the 
Kaiser dismissed as by magic, men, boys, and 
dogs, and assured his diminished host that 
he would so far forgive him as to come in to 
dinner. 

That night, when Tom and Kitty had con- 
siderately gone off to walk, Kaiser Krum 
made his third attempt to explain to Miss- 
May his true mental condition. 

And happy Miss May, finding his ravings- 
delicious to her ear, cried as he held her fast* 
“ If this is lunacy, dear Kaiser Krum, may it 
last for ever and ever 1 ” 
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CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. 



CLOAK, 11 A I , RIG, UM UK ELL A, AMS TRAVELLING RAU, FUUM 
MESSRS. HEATH & CO., OXFORD STREET, W. 

{From a photograph by Watery, Regent Street, IV m ) 


L.L pleasure is comparative. To 
the country bred the u countless 
smiling ’’ ot the summer sea is truly 
an unfailing pleasure, whilst to 
others after the exhaustion of brain and 
nerve incurred by the competition of talent, 
social life, or bread-winning in the great 
arena of city life, delightsome are Nature’s 
influences to those who seek their soothing 
and refreshment in a visit to the country ; 
and many are the attractions she invites us 


to revel in, whether we seek them in 
the wild mountains of Wales, or in the 
restfulness of the calm beauty of the 
Valley of the Wye, or, it may be, 
seclude ourselves in the retreat of a 
quiet home where only the notes of 
the wild birds, the laughter of the 

rills, and thousand whisperings of the 
forest disturb our rest. 

If it be our intention to make the 
country our resort, everything needful 
to our requirements or graceful for our 
personal adornment must be thought 
of and packed ready to go with us, 
from the small but necessary item of 
pin or hairpin to the not easily ovei- 
looked gown or costume. 

Firstly is required a good cloak 
wrap, preferably waterproof (such as 
the one we illustrate from Messrs. 
Heath & Co.), in a becoming shade of 
grey, with facings of plaid silk, and to 
ensure comfort when walking in rain 
and wind the cape has little inner 
arm-straps and the collar frill is hooked 
down at the points to the cape. The 
stylish hat is composed of straw ribbon 
and leather*, and the umbrella is 
elegant and light in weight, with 
beautiful handle of tortoise-shell. A 
good example ol this firm’s well-fitted 
and extremely useful travelling bags is 
also shown. A warm rug is a neces- 
sity ; and should the journey extend 
into the night, a comfortable hood of 
doth lined with chamois leather is an 
acquisition. 

For a close-fitting hat with indented 
crown of either cloth, coarse straw 
or Panama straw, shades of brown, 
black, green, white, or burnt-cream 
colour, supply a large variety of useful 
and appropriate styles. Panama straws 
have a very stylish appearance ; one 
in particular, with a box-shaped crown, 
the rim curving up at either side, and a black 
satin lining blocked in with the straw, had 
narrow black moird ribbons twisted around 
the crown, with high loops grouped at one 
side and fastened in with tuo long quills, 

Coshtntes for Country IVeuY. 

For the country walking costume a tailor- 
built gown is the perfection of style; and 
nothing could be more charming on a sunny 
day than one made in smooth-faced cloth, 
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combined with velvet in exactly the same tone 
of colour. / ^ 

We give a sketch of a really beautiful 
example, built in a pale shade of stone- 
fawn cloth. The coat, cut without a centre 
seam at the back, fits perfectly to the figure, 
the side seams forming graceful curves -into 
the waist, thence in llules not pleats, to 
the edge of the basque which is short. The 
fronts have a most becoming long-waisted 
appearance, almost fitting to the figure, and 
merely opening to show a narrow line of the 
dull green silk whereof the shirt is composed. 
The elegantly shaped revers of velvet have 
an outline or strap of the cloth. Although 
the collar stands up well at the back of the 
neck, yet it curves downwards to the centre 
of the back some five inches, and rises on the 



COSTUME TN *MOOTIt-FAOfcp^LOTH, FROM MESSRS. 
REDFERNf, STRKliT, ’ \V.) 


shoulders to meet the front revert. The 
sleeves are not of extreme dimensions — a fact 
which asserts itself in the tailor-made world * 
of fashion, in contrast to the huge sleeve of 
jthe silk or crepon gown. 

A black-chip crush toque, ornamented with 
groups of rosettes' in gold and green and up- 
standing ends and jetted quills in black, gives 
the finishing-touch to this refined and beauti- 
ful costume. From this original emanate 
the numerous modifications whose existence 
verify the charm of its use and adaptability. 
In homespun cheviot, with shirt of silk, moire, 
pique, or cloth, it meets every requirement^ 
of day wear. 

The practical cape of three-quarter length is 
one of the most convenient garments to 
possess for country wear, and is only equalled 
in its usefulness by the semi fitting covert 
coat, greys, putty and drab being the leading 

colours, with double-breasted fronts tliat 
turn back in revers, and collar at the neck, and 
are fastened with half-a-do/en handsome 
buttons of tortoise-shell or smoked pearl. 
The basque of the coat is shorter and has 
much less fulness than of \ore, and the seams 
are strapped. Charming little capes arc* made 
for young ladies in cloth of a brown tint ; this 
colour supplying so many tones and shades 
that an easy selection may be made, nust be- 
coming to the complexion of the fair .wearer. 
The best style is that which provides double 
capes that have a narrow line of black or 
ecru coloured piping at the edge and two 
stitehings to correspond, half an inch above. 
The deep turned-down collar may be made 
in brown velvet, black moire, or in the cloth 
with a Vandyke* collar of ecru lace ; a broad 
bow of ribbon clasps the cape at the neck in 
front. 

A pretty rival to the cloth jacket is a sleeve- 
less pelisse — see our illustration on page So 
— made with double capes that open back and 
front, bordered with lace insertion and orna- 
mented with moire* ribbons. The turned-down 
collar is pleated in the centre of the back and 
forms two points. The hat is a very be- 
coming shape in black chip, and is ornamented 
with black jetted ribbons and quills, a drooping 
cluster of auriculas in brilliant colours being 
placed at either sijle of the back and abo 
under the left side of the brim* 

A good u workman-like 7 ! costume for Wet 
weather, and consequent mud-splashings, is in 
waterproof cheviot-*-the skirt, short to u the 
ankles, plain, and bordered at the. hem with 
spft leather ; a perfectly plain-fitting bodice 
wifj$i a pointed basque, fastening straight up 
the front, and finished with a tiny revers, and 
collar of the leather. Over this is worn a. 
pelisse, also in the tweed, fit tingle the figure, ‘ 
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sleeveless* and with a cape to the elbow, 
fastened beneath a handsome turned-down 
collar, which, it required, can be raised 
round the throat ; a hat of waterproof 
material, ventilated.; and good t double-soled 
boots, with the tongue-leather sewn to either 
front to prevent the rain from intruding. 

Garden Party Toilettes . 

Flower-shows and garden parlies form a 
large proportion of country festivities and 
afford opportunities of donning the pretty 
gown of fancy muslin or delicately-tinted can- 
vas. The accompanying design (page 76) repre- 
sents an underskirt ot pale grey -green satin 
and rows of point de Vetii.se lace insertion, 
appearing also on the vest and half-sleeve. 
The over-skirt — fawn canvas shot with green 
and pink — is raised in pleats at the left .side 
and forms two double box-pleats at the back. 

A draped satin belt is worn at the waist, into 

which the seamless bodice is drawn in fulness. 
The revers open back and front in a V-shape 
and are finished with small knots and bows of 
satin. The sleeves, arranged with large puffs 
caught up with satin knots, reach to the elbow, 
with the lower half tight-fitting to the wrist. 

Crocodile crepon in the new shade of pink 
T saw arranged in a most effective manner as 
a fete dress; the skirt of crepon had wide 
black lace inserted at the seams, tapering to 
the waist and finished at the hem in a full 
box-pleat, clasped with a black satin ribbon 
bow. The bodice was draped on a tight- 
fitting lining, the lace sewn on in lines ex- 
tending from the shoulders to the waist and 
the point wheie they joined the lines on the 
skirt was hidden beneath bows of satin. The 
fulness of the voluminous sleev6s was grouped 
into a knot and bow of the ribbon on each 
shoulder f with a wristlet and bow of the same, 
with fan frill of the crepon around the wrist. 
Black lace with square ends kilted was 
arranged as a collar, and the whole costume 
was crowned by a large hat of golden straw and 
black roses, the sunshade being dull green silk. 
This toilette was worn by a handsome dark 
woman at a fashionable fete. * 

Young ladies will welcome the delightfully 
cool muslin that is now so fashionable, and 
that looks so charming against a background 
of shrubs and flowers. Plain white book- 
muslins, combined with lace insertions passing 
round the figure or in large Vandykes, have' 
garnitures of ribbon either in, blue or the 
. pretty saffron tint of jjellmy, arranged as, 
‘ rosettes and streamers. V ,J 

The hats worn on these occasions are broad- 
bnmiped, with upstanding ribbon bows trini- 
, ming the outside, and roses nestling on the 
hair at one side underneath the brim v Other 
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shapes have flat round brims and low crowns, 
in burnt-cream straw, trimmed with bunches 
of black violets with green stems and aigrette 
knot of black lace, and one erect .spray of 
rosebuds in natural colours. Such a hat is 
charmingly, becoming, and completes the 
toilette sketched on page 76. 

The present fsfshiqn of wearing a bodice in 
.material dissimilar to the skirt proves of 
great assistance in obtaining variety where 
the packing space is too limited to allow of 
several dresses accompanying us on a visit. 
Thus a most useful and comfortable bodice 
could be arranged lo look well with two or 
three different skirts if it were made in black 
mpir£ silk with rovers outlined with jet and 
its deep basque adjusted with the waist-belt, 
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worn or not at pleasure, the tight-fitting lower 
half of the sleeve being; also made free from 
.the large upper pufT. Draped bands of old-rose 
miroir velvet at the neck — fastened with a 
paste ornament and cravat of lace — also finish- 
ing the puff just above the elbow, add a dressi- 
ness to the design. For lull evening dress 
we Illustrate (on page 77) a quaint picture 
gown made in pale grey-green satin, having a 
silvery sheen upon its surface, embroidered 
profusely on bodice and iv\ers with silk and 
crystals in sell colour. Embroidered straps, 
looped over crepe gauze, form the* beauti- 
ful and picturesque sleeves, with similai 
gauze in tiny horizontal puttings filling in 
the low square bodice. The material, a 
mixture of wool and satin, had a most 
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handsome effect, and fell from the figure in 

lovely folds. 

A beautiful shade of corn colour was chosen 
for an evening dress that was- entirely com- 
posed of crepe that had a glistening line of 
crinkled silk striping its surface, the simple 
folds of the plain skirt falling gracefully to the 
figure. The bodice, on the contrary, was, 
elaborately decorated with a deep puff that 
draped the figure from the small round neck, 
encircled with a ruche, to the deep bell that 
rose in a point to the centre, and was bordered 
with a triple row of minute puffings, and 
girdled at the hips with a graceful scarf and 
long ends to the feet. An arrangement of a 
deep puff and three soft frills veiling the 
elbow, formed the sleeve. With this gown 
was worn a gauze lan of a rich metallic green 
colour, painted with fireflies, and a necklet 
of tiny pearls, from which depended uncut 
jewels. 

For slight, girlish figures the favourite 
Empiie style is very becoming, A pretty 
gown in this design was made in China 
silk, with high waist belt richly embroidered 
in silk and seed pearls, the neck, slightly 
open, revealing soil folds of lisse. The 
deep pufi ot silk above the elbow was 
finished to the wrist in transparent lisse 
sleeves slightly full to lIk* shape of the arm. 

A very suitable design for a young lady is 
, a gown of Liberty cashmere, in a pale shade of 
blue or grey, with a square-cut bodice bor- 
dered with Oriental embroidery, which also 
composes the shaped waist-belt. The skirt is 
very full at the back and quite plain in the 
front, gored outwards to the hem ; a huge puff 
of cashmere goes from shoulder to elbow and is 
finished by an armlet of the embroidery. This 
gown is easily converted into a day dress by 
the simple addition of an adjustable vest ot 
pleated silk high to the throat, with a draped 
collar of old lac*,*, and the lower half of the 
sleeves made on a tight lining with the silk 
pleated horizontally at the inside seam. A 
charming little evening wrap, three-quarter 
length, made in cashmere to match the gown, 
with large bow and hood-lining of silk, is a 
graceful finish to this toilette. 

A gown of silk for dinner and evening* wear 
is indispensable when visiting. The accom- 
panying example, illustrated on page 78, is a 
handsome gown of French design in a lovely 
shade of pale blue Gros de Suez silk, the sur- 
face closely besprinkled with black chenille 
spots. The border of the skirt is cut in deep 
Vandykes outlined with a beautiful imitation of 

E &int lace in cream colour ; beneath this is a 
ox-pleated flounce of blue glac£ silk edged 
with a narrow black lace. At the back the skirt 
is very full, and has two long ends of black 
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CoJ'ouvsd glass, flecked with glory, uhile our children 
believe us to be mountains of wisdom, and very old, 
whatever the number of our years may be. The loving 
husband or wife sees virtues magnified, and faults 
correspondingly diminished, in 
the life's companion. The fic- 
tion of appearance kept up for 
the sake of others is not always 
to be deplored, for the fact of 
stiiving to live up to the ideal 
founed by those who love us 
then brings about a realisation 
of the image. Nor can we per- 
sistently traverse the belief in 
our goodness and worth. We 
mint make ourselves justify it. 

If we could hear our servants 
talk id us, we should gam useful 
information. * % Shflt get a new 
one drtkly, and say nothing/’ 
would be .1 good hint to a 
young housekeeper if she hoard 
the cook make the remaik to .1 careless house- 
maid who has had a smash of crockery. “She's 
oijul mean!” would load a mation who is obliged 
10 study economy to explain a little of her 
reasons for inquiring about the stray dishes that 
have so odd a fashion of disappearing when 
earned into the larder, if she lie.ud the cook and 
kitehenmakl say it. If they knew it was neces- 
sity, nut choice, whuh made their mistress so 
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careful, they would probably try to help instead of 
hinder her. 

To try to see ourselves as others see 11s. to tiy to 
let others see us as we arc, are two lessons we may go 
on learning all our hves, and the happy person who 
acquires them best may fed ceitain that he helps to 
oil the wheels of the heavy chariot of life’s burdens 
which each one of us must dug till be reaches the 
Portal of Death. Ivor Merle. 
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T is not without misgiving that I 
make ]uiblic the following state- 
ment, mitten by the late James 
Glascnditie. 

My lust impulse on tending 
it was to put it quietly into the 
lire ; but it is not a light matter 
to disregard a tle.ul in. ms w ishes, 
and Mr. Gl.isrodme ^ high cha- 
racter and well know n researches 
have given so much prominence to Ins story, it 1* only 
light that the public should know the whole truth 
about the phantom forget-me-nots. 

Anukhw Hoxuam, 

Stone Tluildmgs, Lincoln’s Inn. 


IN publishing this narrative, I may at once say 
that I expect to be blamed for not having published 
it befnie. 

So be it. 

I h.i\o borne much in my life — more than anyone 
has suspected, unless it be my son -in- law, Andrew 
Honhain, whose filial care lias brought comfort to my 
declining years. 

Through the death of my parents I was left my own 
master when quite a young man, and at the age of 
twenty-three I man led a girl some years younger than 
myself. 

My married life wa- blest beyond conception. 

It does not' become me to dwell here upon the one 
year winch my wife and 1 spent together. 

She died on the fust anniversary of our wedding 
day, at the hiith of a daughter, and left me the most 
miserable and forlorn of men. 

My hopes were crushed as regarded this life -and I 
did not believe in any other. 

1 knew - and events have proved the correctness of 
my judgment that 1 should never find another woman 
to console me for Maii.ms loss. 

My old home of Dalbourne Mall had grown hateful 
to me, and the sight of the child was hardly less 
painful. 

« I shut up the house. 1 felt as if I should like to 
burn the plare to the ground, blit the next heir had 
rights over it which 1 coula not disregard. 

1 left one of the gardeners and his wife in charge of 
Dalbourne Hall, and went back to the rooms in 
London which 1 had occupied as a bachelor, liut 
I found it impossible to resume my old ways. 

The amusements and occupations which had sufficed, 
when life lay before me, n:ul lost their interest now, 
when all that made life worth living lay b * hinu me. 

An apparent accident turned mv attention towards 
the subject which was to engross my best energies for 
over thirty y ears. 


I entered upon those statUtica] inquines which 
have, I Liu-a, been of some service to my fellow-*. 

My one year of happiness faded more and linin' 
into the distance, and 1 ceased to suffer because l 
ceased to feel. 

For fifteen years I never set my fool in-,ide Dal- 
bourne llall. Slade, ihe gardener I have already 
mentioned, looked after the grounds ; and Mrs. Slade 
took care of the. house. 

Once a year 1 received a letter* fiom Mrs. Ann 
stead, the wife of the rector of Dalbourne 

With the freedom of an old friend she u-.ed in ic- 
proach rne for mv absence from Dalboutue, and on*u 
hint that 1 did not show enough interest in ilm 
child. 

As a matter of fact. Helen -she was nain d afirr Inn 
godmother, Mrs. Armstead — was not an inleresiing 
child. 

She had inherited her niullu r 1 * (‘harm neither m 
mind nor in person, but was a pale, undersized little 
girl, with a reserved and unprepossessing manner 

1 had placed her in the care of a lady, Miss ( i oft on, 
who had once been governess to my Man. in, and was 
now living in the county town of Highmmsrer, when? 
she kept house for her brother, one of the minor canons 
at the cathedral. 

She was a worthy, dull woman, very tit tor the 
subordinate pan she had ro play in life, and though 
her society was very tedious to me, I put up with it tor 
the short visit to Highminstcr which 1 thought it my 
duty to pay from time to time. 

1 never imagined that more than this could be 
expected of me, or that Marian could still rare for the 
child, whom, I mistakenly believed, she liau never 
seen. 

If I ever thought of the two together, it was only 
to feci how deeply Helen had injured me in sub- 
stituting her insignificant life for Marian’s brilliant 
existence. 

I believe she was happy with Miss Ci often, and, 
after she had received some elementary teaching at 
Highminster, I arranged with that lady to take her to 
Leipsic for two years, so that she might study music at 
the Conservatoire. 

1 was glad to feci she was satisfactory disposed of 
for some time, as J was about to make a lengthy visit 
to America, and pursue my investigations in the 
United .States. 

before parting, however, it was necessary for me to 
revisit Dalbourne Hall, I wished to set iny affair-* in 
order, consult some old papers 1 had left thcie, ami 

* This teller used to Ik* sent in acknowledgment of an annual ^ilt of 
j£ioo, which Mr. (•lascodine irgularly sent for the benefit of the |iari.-li 
of Ttalboume. His raihei dry statement jjivtss no him of hi>, 
liberality— .i libor.dil v also shown in the arrangements com miing |>i>, 
daughter. Mr Glascodinc's income was never huge. — A. Bonham. 
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destroy an uncancclled will -made before my wife s 
death — which bequeathed my whole property 10 
Mai l.m. 

1 would not spend the night beneath iny desolate 
root, but went down by an early tram, and reached 
Dalbournc at mid-day. 

No one recognised me at the little station, and 1 
took the held path to the Ilall, a walk of a couple of 
miles. 

It had been dreary winter when 1 last left the house, 
but now the sun shorn* on its walls, and the open 
windows gave something of an inhabited air to the 
place. 

After the fewest possible words with Mrs. Slade, 

I p.issed into my study, and shut the door behind me. 

1 will say nothing about my feelings, but it was some 
time before I felt calm enough to attend to the business 
which had brought me there, 

1 was perfectly collected, how.-ver, when at last I 
sat down at my writing-table and opened the drawet. 
There lay my will as l had expected, and I was about 
to lake it out when suddenly I raised my head, wliuh 
li.ul been bent over the drawer. 

As 1 looked up, mv eyes fell upon my wife, who had 
appai ently just entered the room, not by the. door which 
l had closed, but through another door, covered by a 
curtain, and communicating with a room which lined 
1o lie her dressing-room. 


How often, in the old days, had she stolen in and 
surpiiscd me at my work like this ! 

It seemed so natural that, lot a second, I felt no 
astonishment at seeing her. I only wondered why •die 
had got on her wedding diess. 

Her face as she entered was just the same bright 
and laughing countenance I so well rememhered ; her 
eyes dancing with merriment, her cheeks su Mused with 
a glow of health and happiness 

“ Marian ! ’’ 1 exclaimed, and stretched out my h^tds 
towards her. 

At the sound of my voice a change came over her ; 
she fixed on me a mournful and reproachful ga/e, pm- 
nounccd our daughter’s name m low, but unmistakable 
tones, an l held out a bunch of forget-me-nots, \$r 
fa\ ou rite flower, as it it wcio a token of what l was 
to do. 

1 sat as if turned to stone, my eyes fell dazzled, and 
1 could see no move. I don’t know whether I kv-u 
consciousness or not. 

I can’t tell whether I had been sitting thus for h.ill 
a minute or half-an-hour when I tame to myself once 
more ; but the room wa- empty now, and I asked 
myself if 1 had been dreaming. 

Hut l knew it was a foolish question — I was as 
certain ,f had seen my wife as I was now leV.am lhat 1 
looked upon an empty room- empty, saw. tui one sign 
of the presence which had been with me , on iho flooi, 
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between me and the curtained door, lay a bunch of 
forget-me-nots. 

I sprang forward and drew aside the curtains. The 
door behind was closed and locked, and when I 
entered the apartment bv a second door, which opened 
oil to the corridor, the room showed no signs of having 
been recently occupied. 

I hurried down to Mrs. Slade, to inquire if anyone 
had been in the house: for, convinced though I was 
that 1 had seen my wife, it seemed to me a sacred 
duty to moke all due investigations, so as to preclude 
the chance of its having been the result of fraud or 
ci ror. 

Mrs. Slade was positive that no one had been near 
the place ; and as to anybody opening my study 
door, she showed me the key hanging on a nail in 
the housekeeper's room, where it was always kept. 

I showed her the foi get-mo nots as a proof of a 
visitor’s presence, and her astonishment was un- 
feigned. 

“ Dear ! dear she exclaimed. “ Why, I haven't 
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seen any the like of those since the mistress hart 
her picture painted, with a bunch of them in her 
hand.' 2 

Jt was true. The flowers were not like those which 
grew in our garden ; they were the large water forget- 
me-nots, only to be found in the little liver which ran 
through Dalbourne village and past the churchyard 
where my Marian lay. 

Taking my precious flowers with me, l returned to 
town, in a dream of bewildered happiness. I had seen 
my wife again ; she was not lost to me, us J bad be- 
lieved : I had a proof of her continued existence, 
and the hope that mine might mingle with hers 
again. 

It was with difficulty that 1 could laing my mind 
to bear upon other subjects dining inv subsequent 
interview with my lawyer; but hi;, inquiry whether 
I were in my usual health gave me a hint as to the 
need of self-control. 

1 repressed all sign of emoLion and proceeded to 
Liverpool, whence I e.m harked for Ameiuu. 
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Jim I had presumed too far upon uiy strength, and 
before I had been two days at sea, 1 was really 
ill. 

The ship’s doctor was skilful and attentive, but I 
believe I owed the recovery of my health— and, per- 
haps, my reason —to my cabin companion, I)r. George 
lion ham. 

Unlike so many of his colleagues, he was a iirm 
believer in spiritual intercourse. 11c was a man of 
original ideas and a disciple of Swedenborg ; gifted 
with a sublie intellect, and a great charm of maunci. 

It was an untold relief to find that my story met 
with uni stating belief on the part of so able a man. 
lie even pointed out- -what had escaped my perception 
— that my wife’s visit was due to anxiety about her 
child, and her desire to establish a more intimate 
i elation between Helen and myself. 

This view received a startling confirmation a few 
weeks later, when letters, forwarded from Miss 
(hofton, informed me of Helen’s dangerous illness at 

I.ClpMlC. 

Marian’s visit had doubtless been intended as a 
warning, and 1 was so much impressed that 1 believe 1 
should have returned to Europe if the next letters had 
nut been of a reassuring nature. 

As it was, 1 remained in Boston to take part in the 
Statistical Conference, which 1 had come to America 
tu attend. 

At Dr. Monham’s urgent request, I allowed him to 
make public my story at a great meeting of the Boston 
Psychical Society. 

This ( oursc was repugnant to my feelings, but my 
gratitude towards Dr. llonham would not allow me to 
refuse ; besides, he convinced me that it was my duty 
to imparl to others the communication which 1 had 
been privileged to receive. It needed no small elfort 
011 my part to change the convictions of my whole 
previous life, and to avow myself a believer in those 
things which I had hitherto considered to be ignorant 
superstitions, unworthy the attention of thoughtful 
men. 

* 

I have reason to think that my story lias been the 
means of convincing many unbelievers of the existence 
of a spirit world, and 1 feel I ought not to murmur at 
the price 1 have had to pay for the good thus accom- 
plished. 

My evidence excited much attention. At first it 
was blankly contradicted, iind my friends in England 
set it down as a barefaced invention of the American 
newspapers. 

One after one they wrote to me, asking me for an 
explanation of my remarkable change of views. To 
each of them I replied that the story of phantom 
forget-me-nots was- absolutely correct— except, indeed, 
in the matter of its title. It will hardly be necessary 
for me to point out to the intelligent reader that the 
forget-me-nots were not phantoms. I have them still 
in my possession, carefully dried by that German 
process which retains the natural colour of the flowers. 

But the newspapers, with their slip-shod inaccuracy, 
dubbed my story by that misleading title, and no pro- 
tests of mine have availed to change it. 


1 suppose any other title would have rendered me 
equally ridiculous in the ejes of a jeering and ignorant 
public. But it has been no light niatteV for a man of 
my solid reputation, and giave disposition, to be made 
the butt of the witticisms of a so-called comic press. 

The society of those who unhesitatingly believed 
in 111 c became more grateful frujn the contrast. 
During the remainder of my stay in America, 1 saw a 
great deal of Dr. Bonham and his lricnds. earnest 
men, who, convinced of the substratum of truth in 
many of the so-called supernatural phenomena, 
devoted themselves to the examination of those 
subjects. 

Their investigations were much hindered, however, 
so Dr. Bonham told me, by the circumstance that 
persons gifted with a high degree of what I might call 
inediumibtic power, and therefore likely to be the 
recipients of supernatural communications, were also 
apt to be persons of imaginative or hysterical tempera- 
ments, which rendered them ito say the least of it) 
inaccurate as' witnesses ; and many among them, far 
from being morally elevated by their peculiar privi- 
leges, were tempted to eke out and magnify the 
communications which were granted to them, by 
deliberate inventions and fraudulent practices. 

It was my undoubted honfMy and matter-of-fact 
character, Dr. Monham said, which made my case .1 
peculiarly valuable one ; and he and his friends 
entertained high hopes of future discoveries which 
they might make through my means. 

In this we were all disappointed. Ardently as 1 
longed to obtain some further communications, that 
one visit was all 1 ever received ; and when Dr. 
lionham and 1 returned to England, two years later, 
there was nothing more to be added to my story, 
though our belief in the continued existence ot 
departed spirits had been confirmed by much that 
we had seen and heard in America. 

With my full sanction, Dr. Bonham visited Dal- 
bourne on our return, rhat he might make a more 
complete investigation of the locality and circum- 
stances connected with mv story ; anti, at the 
suggestion of his brother, Mr. Andrew Bonham, a 
young barrister, he paid particular attention to the 
time of my arrival at Dalbournc Station and at Dnl- 
botirne Hall, and as to whether the Slades hail ap- 
prised anyone of my expected arrival, and various 
little matters which had hitherto escaped our notice. 

Indeed, l was so much struck by Mr. Bonham’s 
acuteness and .sagacity, that I wished him to accom- 
pany his brother. But Dr. Bonham objected, on the 
ground that Andrew Bonham’s disbelief in spiritualism 
would make him a prejudiced witness on the other 
side, and that he had not the impartiality which w .n 
necessary for the task. Dr. Bonham thought that 
investigations such as these should be conducted l»v 
men trained in the scientific pursuit of until, and 
not by those whose perceptions were blunted by the 
chicanery of the law-courts. 

I thought Dr. Bonham a little severe, and was 
pleased by the admirable good-temper with which his 
brother took his remarks. But there was no doubt 
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that Andrew Bonham was a very obstinate young 
man. Even when I)r. Bonham returned with the 
most satisfactory answers to his inquiries, Andrew, 
while admitting our good faith, refused to accept our 
conclusions. 

“Then how do you explain the contradiction?’' 
urged his brother. 

“ I can’t explain it,” was the reply. “This is just 
one of those cases that one must be content with not 
understanding. Half the error in the world has arisen 
from the impatience with which people insist upon 
explanations of the inexplicable.” 

It is a curious fact that, in 9piic of his prejudices, I 
not only became fast friends with Andrew Bonham, 
but that I actually felt more at my ease with him than 
I did with his brGiher George. 

My daughter Helen, who joined me at this period, 
seemed to share my preference ; and it w;as with a 
feeling both of pleasure and relief that I consented to 
a marriage between her and my young friend, 

Certainly he was better fitted to make her happy 
than l had been. He admired her pale fa.ee and 
languid planners, and he wax quite enthusiastic about 
her music— a subject in which I never tbok the 
slightest interest. 

Helen improved very much alter her marriage* and 
was an excellent mother to her handsome boys ; 
though T sometimes wondered how it was that she 


should have been the mother of those beautiful 
children, so full of life and animation, and bumming 
over with fun and cleverness. 

They were certainly the most promising and atti ac- 
tive children I have ever known. 

The eldest bore such a striking likeness to my wife 
that I one day remarked to Helen, I could have 
wished he were a girl. 

But Helen never thought like other people. 

“ Oh, no ! ” she exclaimed, “ I am so thankful they 
are all boys. There is only one thing in which a girl 
is superior to a boy, and that is in her greater capacity 
for suffering.” 

Andrew, who was sitting beside her, looked tioubled 
at. her words, and laid his hand upon hers with a mute 
caress. 

“ Ypu might trust me, Helen, to make your daughter 
happy,” he said. 

t-Helen looked up at him with a beaming smile, 
which brightened her whole face. 

ir-hi reminded me of my dead Marian. 

Startled and moved beyond what I could have 
imagined possible, I hurriedly took my leave, with 
that look of Helen’s still before my eyes. 

It is before them even now. 

Three days later Andrew sent me an urgent 
summons. Helen was not expected to live, and I 
must come immediately if I wished to sec her once 
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more. I hastened to their house, but I was too late 
to bid her farewell. She had already passed away, 
leaving a little daughter behind her. 

I grieved for her more than 1 could have believed 
possible ; but 1 did not feel the anger and despair I 
had experienced at Marian’s loss. 

Now, I confidently hoped for a reunion with them 
both, and Andrew shared my hopes, though he did 
not share the ground of my hopes. 

ft may be well that it was so. 

The shock which 1 weathered might have wrecked 
his faith. 

This was how it happened. 

Three weeks after Helen’s death, Andrew came one 
evening to my rooms, and handed me a closed letter. 

“ It is for you/’ he said, “l found it in Helen’s desk.” 

lie sat down, while 1 opened the letter, and we read 
as follows — 

“My Dear Father,- 1 have something which I 
feci I ought to tell you ; but I am not at present 
'jqtial to what might be an agitating interview. 

“If I ever get strong again I shall destroy this 
letLer, and tell you by word of mouth. If 1 do not 
recover, 1 shall leave it for Andrew to give it you after 
my death. 

“ I have just read the story of the 1 Phantom Forget- 
me-nots/ Soon after my marriage 1 learned that 
some stiange story was connected with your name; 
but, in obedience to my husband’s wish, 1 refrained 
fmrn inquiring about it. 1 knew, even 
then, that his request was only a part 
ul the lender care with which he has 
made my life like a dream o! happiness. 

“ A 11 apparent chance has just thrown 
your story in my way ; 
and I lead it through, 
not knowing, till the last 
line, that you were the 
hero of it. 

“ I then saw that you 
had been the victim of a 
piece of girlish folly, which 
had long weighed heavily 
on my mind, though the 
dread you inspired in me 
has a i ways prevented me 
from alluding to it. The 
day before we left High- 
minster for Leipsic, Miss 
Crofton and I went to 
spend a long day with 
my godmother, and bid 
her good-bye before leav- 
ing. 

“ Mrs. Armstead was 
always very kind to me, 
and both Miss Crofton 
and I used to enjoy these 
visits to Dalbourne Vicar* 
age. 

“Many a summer 
afternoon, while she and 


my godmother sat knitting in the garden, 1 used to 
wander through the village, or lay flowers on my 
mother’s grave, and 1 generally ended by paying a 
visit to the Hall. 

“ 1 did not like Mrs. Slade, who was rather cross, 
and old, and always wanted to hurry me ; so l fell 
into a habit of entering the house without speaking to 
her. 1 knew where the keys of the different rooms 
were kept, and 1 used to ramble about the house for 
an hour at a time, carefully replacing everything 
exactly as I had found it. Slade was always about 
the grounds in the afternoon, and Mrs. Slade was far 
too deaf to hear me. while 1 took good care she should 
not see me. 

“On the afternoon I met you at Dalbourne, 1 
was very happy at the thought of our approaching 
journey ; my godmother, too, had pleased me very 
much. 

“ Why, Helen ! 7 she had exclaimed, when she 
saw jne, * I declare you are growing the very picture 
of your mother/ 
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“ 4 She has always been like dear Marian,’ replied 
Miss Crofton, * though no one would believe me when 
1 said so. Marian was small and pale, like Helen, 
till she was about fifteen, and then she shot up 
and her complexion grew bright, just as Helen's is 
doing.' 

44 Nothing pleased me so much as to be told I was 
like my mother. I went gaily along the fields to 
Oalbournc Hall, and picked a bunch of forget-me- 
nots as I passed the brook. 

“ A fancy seized me, that J would place the flowers 
beneath the picture of my mother which hung in your 
study. 

“I entered the Hall, and went, as usual, to my 
mothers sitting-room to find a va^e for my flowers. 

“You remember how her sitting-room leads first 
into her bediuom, then her dressing room, and, last of 
all, into your study. 

a Everything in her looms sv.i-* unchanged. I knew 
every article in her drawers, and had often taken 
them out and looked at them with reverent affection. 
1 lingered now, and opened the drawer where her 
white satin wedding-dress lay wrapped avay. 

41 A faint smell of lavender recalled Mrs. Armstead’s 
garden to my mind, for 1 had been standing by the 
lavender bushes when she had said- 

“ ‘ I think you will be the picture of your mother.’ 

“ But my mother had on her wedding-dress in her 
picture, very unlike my pink, cotton frock. 

“With a sudden impulse 1 took off my own dress, 
and ariangcd myself in my mother’s satin. I caught 
up my forget-me-nots, and looked at myself in the 
glass. I could almost have fancied that the reflection 
1 saw was the picture which hung in the study. I 
determined to go, just as 1 was, and look at it. I 
was delighted to think that I was really like my 
mother. 

44 I opened the door and passed through the curtains, 
looking for the dear face 1 knew so well. 

“ I cannot describe the shock I experienced, when 
my eyes fell on your angry face. You pronounced my 
mother’s name, as though demanding the author of 
this profane travesty. 

41 1 faltered, and then, overcome with terror, hastily 
drew back and locked the door behind me. I went 
into my mother’s room, and hurriedly put on my own 
frock, replacing her gown in the drawer. To my 
great alarm, I presently heaid yon enter the adjoining 
dressing-room, but instead of coining into the bed- 
room, you went down the from staircase to speak to 
Mrs. Slade. 

“I crept quietly down the back stairs, and heard 
you shouting your questions to make her hear. Under 
cover of the noise you were making, I slipped into the 
housekeeper’s room and replaced the keys ; then I 
crossed over to the other side of the house, ami out 
through one of the open windows. 

u I flew bapk to the Rectory, hoping to gain Miss 
Crofton ’s sheltering presence before ) op had had time 
to overtake me. 1 never doubted but that you had 
seen me, arid would reproach me. I often wondered 


afterwards why you never mentioned the incident, and 
concluded you were too deeply offended with me to 
allude to it. 

sc Now that I understand the reason of your silence, 
it is my duty not to leave you in error. I ask your 
forgiveness for unintentionally misleading you, and 
regret the foolish timidity which made me shrink from 
you.” 

I read the foregoing letter with a feeling akin to 
consternation. My whole existence for the past 
fifteen years seemed suddenly blasted and falsified. 

I gazed at Andrew in speechless wrath and 
despair. 

But even kind-hearted men look at troubles from 

their own point of view. 

Tears were standing in his eyes, but not for me or 
Marian. 

41 My poor darling!” he exclaimed. 44 How you 
must have suffered ! ” 

Then I think lie saw the anguish in my face. He 
grasped my hand m his. as he said — 

44 Forgive me. that 1 think first of Helen. But the 
real meaning of her history is, that tlu 1 true way to 
honour the dead is to cherish the living. 

“That was the message which your wife sent you 
through her daughter. What does it matter whether 
you received it by natuial, or, so-called, super- 
natural means ?” 

Andrew is right. 

From what I remember of my own state of mind, 
my embittered feelings and sceptical views, I can see 
that 1 needed some such startling appearance to 
dispose me towards that attitude of belief which has 
been the consolation of my closing life. 

The cause of iue reticence of my later years is now 
explained. 

I was no longer in a position to maintain the 
objective truth of the story of the 44 Phantom Forget- 
me-nots but. I shrank from a second time making a 
public recantation of my opinions. 

If my fellow-men accuse me of cowardice or dis- 
honesty in holding my tongue, they may remember 
that they have to thank themselves for my silence. 

They made me suffer too much, when I frankly 
avowed my ’first change,- for me to be willing to 
encounter their vulgar ribaldry again. 

Besides, 1 had reason to believe that my evidence 
had had the effect of bringing others to a belief in an 
unseen world and a future life, and I feared lest I 
should be the means of again unsettling their faith. 

I therefore resolved to be silent. 

Only now, when my stay here is to be measured by 
a few weeks, or even days, the choice is laid before 
me to speak out while there is time, or to go hence 
wfth a secret in my heart, to meet those two pure 
souls, with whom I humbly hope to be reunited. 

Perchance, even the mocking world will hush its 
laughter at a dead man’s voice. It may be that its 
merriment will not reach me in my grave — but if it 
does, better that, than to feet I wronged it by keeping 
back the truth. E. Chapman. 
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“BOTH SIDES OF THE SHIELD.” 

ARE LADY - HELPS A SUCC K S S ? V E S. 

BY EDITH E. CUTHEI.L. AUTHOR QV “ LADY LORRIMER’S SCHEME,” “ ONLY A GUARD-ROOM 

DOG,*' KTi:. ETC. 

D URING the last forty years a provincial town, who have a certain amount of out- 
woman’s sphere has widened side or social duties, and who cannot be always in 

in two directions — the in tel- their nurseries and kitchens, to such the Jady-bclp is a 

lectual and the practical. The real boon, 

higher education of girls has Everyone knows in a small house how the servant's 
made enormous strides, and powers of song or of altercation, their moods of mirth 

their capacity for mental work or temper become, after a time, too omnipresent and 

has proportionately increased, apparent. Supplant her by a lady-help and there, is 

On the other hand, their prac- peace in the kitchen, 

tical and manual and physical training has been also Some people have a prejudice about asking their 
greatly extended. For the word “ genteel ” we have equals to perform menial offices for them. They do 

substituted “ womanly/ 1 Cooking, nursing, gardening, not prefer a lady-nurse in sickness, for instance. Hut 

dairy-woik, dress making, and millinery "have been surely a vulgar, rough and uneducated person about 
thrown open to the gently-born and refined woman, ihe house is not preferable to a refined one ? The 

for whom formally governessing was the only avail mistress who lays herself out to treat her lady-help 

able means of livelihood. kindly and unselfishly will find herself amply repaid 

Hundreds of girls who used to be relegated to for such extra outlay of consideration, by receiving in 
vacuous idleness over worsted work and wax fiowcib, return more loyalty, more head and heart service than 
or forced into uncongenial and unsuitable teaching, from one not of her own class, for class feeling can 

can now be usefully and profitably employed in never be wholly broken down, and servants are a 

positions formerly considered menial. The lady-help class, if not, indeed, a caste. . 

is a distinctly Jin de sncle pioduct. Our grand- The lady-help, to be a success, 
mothers, though they made their own jams and got should not be a mere machine, 

up their own fine laces, would have scorned the idea neither should she be treated 

of doing such things for hire. Yet the teaching other as a household drudge. Her 

folks' children has never been held degrading. But in comfort, both in kitchen and in 

our fuller, busier lives, with our present crowd of sur- her bedroom, should be con- 

plus women, the lady-help, like mercy, comes as a boon sidered. These, even if stuffy, 

and a blessing, both to herself and to others. Now cramped, or bare, may seem 

that education is so universal we demand heads as well luxurious and palatial to a ser- 

as hands. vant from a two-roomed cottage, but the lady-help 

The lady-help combines both. Where one sister will expect more refined surroundings. In these days, 
gravitates towards nursing and enters a hospital, and however, so much stress is laid on artistic houses, 
another takes up teaching in a high school, the third, and comfort so much thought of, that it hardly seems 
less robust and strong-nerved, less intellectual, more necessary to insist on this point, 
home-loving and domestic, with a lovfe of children and In the matter of economy the lady-help is distinctly 
a taste for housekeeping, and deft with her fingers, can worth her salt. She has no lurking affinity for the 

become tfuly a lady's help. baker's lx>y, and does not waste her time over the area 

The movement, like all innovations, was laughed at railings with the passing policeman. She is superior 

at the first, like Sir Robert Peel's “ Bobbies/' or the to perquisites, and can be trusted to check and pay 

Volunteers, in the sixties. Let us attempt, to dispel any the books, having the pen of the ready reckoner, as 

lingering doubts as to the success of the lady-help, and well as of the ready writer. Thus she saves her 

first from her employer's point of view. mistress bfiih time and money. 

Wc have only to glance at the \Ve have heard a great deal lately about lady jour- 
advertisement columns of the nalists. There is a daily increasing class of married 

daily papers to see how in- women, mothers of families, too, who supplement 

creasingly difficult good ser- their husbands' incomes by professional work of their 

vants are to procure, The w 4 ell- own, either in teaching in schools or privately, by 

trained superior article naturally newspaper or art work, or as superintendents or 

gravitates towards the larger manageresses. 

houses, and middle-class families Tq such as these the lady-help is specially valuable, 

have to put up with the smash- in conjunction with regular servants. Hitherto 

ing, banging, stumping, smudgy^ raw material. we have only considered the lady -help alone, 

The mistress of a country vicarage, the wife of the with no Other servants, in poorer households, help- 

small professional man, or of the upper tradesman in ing the mistress, the mistress helping her, and 


Servants 
Difficult 
to Get. 
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living quite as one of the family. In the house- 
hold of the professional woman the lady-help is a 
success under another aspect. She is more than a 
mere-upper servant. Besides managing the children 
or the kitchen she can assist in social duties, do the 
shopping, write the notes, interview callers and busi- 
ness people, and in countless ways save the time 
which is the money of her busy mistress. 

It follows that she nuist have a servant or servants 
under her, but she herself will be more than a meie 
housekeeper and less groovey than a governess or mere 
teaching machine. The mother need not fear, then, 
that during her enforced absences her children are left 
entiiely with inferiors. The ladv-help is a refined 
companion for her girls, as well as a butter between 
her mistress and servants, tradesmen, and bores. 

And now a word as to the 
^ ^ lady-help herself. Granted that 

Sharing a it is always bitter to eat the 

Crust v. bread of others, is it not easier 

Picking to share tl ic > r crust with them 

. than to pick up the crumbs 

which fall from their table t 

^ v Doubtless the lady-help, to be 

successful, must be gifted with 
tact and temper. The governess lives apart in her 
own domain : the hospital lady-nurse has her being 
under a regime of discipline which it is easy to bear 
conjointly with a crowd of others. The position 
of the lady-help, however peculiar, need not, therefore, 
be anomalous. 

If she is thrown with servants who are not subject 
to her, she must expect jealousy and other disagree- 
ables. But if these are met with dignity, tael, and 
kindliness — if there is no suspicion of siding against 
the servants with the mistress, who can tell what her 
influence for good on her associates may not be ? A 
few generations of lady-helps may leaven and raise the 
whole system of domestic service throughout the land. 

Doubtless, however, the lady-help is happier and 
more successful in small households where no servants 
are kept, though the work may be rougher and mote 
continuous. But a nice girl will soon adapt herself to 
the family where she is well treated. It is the same 
with pleasant governesses. The lady-help, however, 
must not undertake her work with a view to romance. 

It is only in novels that she marries the eldest son 
or the rich bachelor lodger. The days of Cinderellas 
are past. As regards society, however, and intercourse 
with people of her own class, the lady-help in a small 
household is infinitely better off than the governess in 
a family of superior position. 



From a pecuniary point of 
view, again, there is no denying 
that the sphere of lady-help offers 
the best remuneration for the 
least preliminary outlay. The 
qualifications are more those of 
character and temperament than 
those of expensive training or 
natural gifts. , ' Contrast the 


salaries commanded respectively by nursery gover- 
nesses and by cooks. Domestic service is better paid 
than teaching. 

The careful mother, obliged to send her daughter 
out into the world, can have no doubt as to the suc- 
cess of the lady-help movement. There arc many 
girls with a natural love of children and a wealth of 
motherly tenderness which, unfortunately, will probably 
never be expended upon offspring of their own. Why 
not turn these gifts— for surely such a feeling, spring- 
ing from the heart, is a gift, and from the God who 
is love Himself— why not turn these gifts to account? 
An car for music, an eye for drawing, lias its monetary 
value. Why in the same way should not a love of 
babies, or the possession of what are called “cook’s 
fingers ” ? 

Again, is it not safer for a girl to be living “ at 
home,” as it were, under one roof, than to be tramping 
to and fro as a daily governess, or to be turned loose 
among an unknown herd of close companions in a shop 
or a type-writing office ? These consideiatinns ought 
to weigh with mothers. 

In conclusion l have in my 
mind's eye an ideal lady-help, 
modelled on a veal person. She 
was a girl of good social posi- 
tion, not at all bookish, but a tine 
horsewoman and good tennis 
player, who, weaned of the 
eternal round of the London 
season, went out to pay a year’s 
visit to relations ranching in the Far West, facetiously 
dubbing herself the hired girl?” There were no 
servants, of course, on the ranchc, and I inquired 
wonderingly of her mother one day how ihe life suited 
Kathleen. 

44 She is enjoying herself immensely, r was the reply. 
“ though, of course, it is hard work. She failed m 
chinning, she writes— her butter wouldn’t Gome,’ but 
she has undertaken the washing, and is most success- 
ful in getting up white shirts; ‘a dandy at dear 
starching,’ they call her.” 

44 White shuts? ! }? I gasped. “Do they wear white 
shirts out there ? ” 

“Indeed they do/' replied my informant. “They 
dress for dinner every evening when the day’s work 
is over, and I have just sent Kathleen out another 
tea-gown.” 

This is an ideal picture of a lady-help, 1 know. 
But it is far from being an impossible one, and it 
is a good thing to have an ideal to aspire to, and if 
the lady-help and her employer try to fall into some 
such lines, in the future the ideal will be realised. In 
the meantime it is good, in this workaday world, to 
fcave a good, common-sense moral maxim to cling to 
and live up to, for ideals are, after all, far-off, cloudy 
things, and no better motto can guide the lady help 
than the old-fashioned one we imbibed as children, 
namely, 11 to do our duty in that state of life (what- 
ever it is) to which it shall please God to call 
us.* 
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LADY -II EL PS ARE NUT A SUCCESS. 


S OME years ago a theory was 
nronounded to housekeeDers. 


v-J propounded to housekeepers, 
A Iheory which at once arrested their 

for attention, for it promised to 

Housekeepers. solve once , and for * u those 

vexed questions for ever arising 

. J between mistress and inaid, 

^ *ss ,mm0 *^ servers and served. The 

middle-class matron felt that 
henceforth she would no more be distracted by care- 
less, untidy, wasteful, ill-tempered domestics, but that 
her caies would be shared by two or three delightful 
young ladies, who would get through the work of the 
house in half the time and with twice the “gumption” 
of the erewhile Mary Jane. The cooking would be 
done on the most hygienic principles, whereby diges- 
tion would be ensured, delicate appetites tempted, and 
the totals in the grocers’ and butchers' weekly books 
halved. Instead of echoes of the type of ‘‘Ta-ra-ra 
Hoom-de-ay” and “ Mrs. ’Enery ’Awkins” floating up 
the kitchen stairs from untutored throats, gentle strains 
from tuneful Mascagni ” or original “Grieg 1 * would 
be waftid to the drawing-room ; while in the evening, 
work done, and the house in order from cellar to 
garret, two pretty, well-dressed damsels would rome 
into the drawing-room, and play accompaniments for 
Belindas violin, read to the blind aunt, nr play back- 
gammon with grandpapa. No more underpaid, over- 
worked govemcsseT would lie seen. Every girl who, 
through stress of circumstance or lack of brain, could 
not take a degree at college, or display a diploma, 
would be drafted into the tanks of the lady-helps, and 
become nn angel to some untidy house. The adver- 
tiser who required “A lady who can teach German 
and French (acquired abroad), the rudiments of Latin, 
music, drawing, and the usual brandies of a good 
English education to four young ladies. Salary, ^16,” 
would have to replace it by a request for u A thoroughly 
domestic young lady who can superintend the kitchen 
department of a household of eight. Nothing menial 
required. Salary, £20." Matei’s girls would all go to 
high schools, and she would have daily leisure for 
needlework, reading, walking, or correspondence, 
as her :aste might incline. 

A delightful theory ; but even 
f at starting there were flaws in 

^ ome it. The “surplus governess” 

could not at once undertake the 
Flaws duties of cook, parlourmaid, or 

in It. housemaid, these professions 

requiring as much training 
V (though of a different kind) as 

that of teacher; and thenumerous 
girls who caught at the chance of quitting the school- 
room for the kitchen did not pause to consider that to 
send up two dinners a day for a family of eight, to 
economise provisions and fuel, to keep the store cup- 
board well stocked and the table well covered, required 
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Flaws 


forethought, practice, and instruction and their 
failures cast a shadow of incapacity over the lad^ cook 
from the first. Then the difficulty of arranging about 
the hard work - the actual scrubbing of a greasy 
kitchen floor, the attention to sinks and grease traps, 
blackleading the kitchener and cleaning out it* flues— 
has always proved a stumbling block in the path of the 
lady-help. It seemed out of place to require Dorothy 
or Phyllis, with her dainty appearance and soft hands, 
to undertake these uncongenial tasks of the Mary Jane 
or Jetnima whom she replaced ; but if she could not 
be asked to do it, who could ? If a girl to do this 
hard work had to be brought in, the difficulty about 
below -stairs etiquette and companionship again arose. 
The original theory that all the work of the house 
should be done by ladies, who would be together in 
the kitchen during work time and ascend to the 
drawing-room when it was over, became an un- 
workable one, il a grimy Matilda were introduced to 
the household. In the same way, the young lady who 
undertook to be housemaid in a household with three 
servants would object to scrubbing the nursery floui, 
cleaning the nurse’s bedroom, emptying baths, scour- 
ing lavatories, and carrying up coals. If, thereto! c 9 
the lady-help in the kitchen would only weigh, measure, 
mix, and make nice dishes and arrange a good menu, 
and the lady house-parlourmaid only clean silver, uim 
lamps, lay the table, wait at it, and dust the 100m after 
making the beds, another inmate must be taken into 
the house, and othei difficulties and doubles begin. 

Hut even where the lady-helps 
did their work fairly well, and 
the trouble about the rough 
scrubbing was arranged, other 
worries were not infrequent. 

Sometimes she who claimed to 
be, and to be treated as, a lady, 
was in many cases the un- 
educated daughter of a trades- 
man or a small farmer, who believed she would 
at once better her position and have less to do as 
“ help ” in some other house than her overcrowded 
home, and was by birth, training, and disposition, quite 
unfit to associate with the family of the mistress who 
received her. Or, again, she was a lady in all essentials, 
but failed, to grasp the tone of conduct required in her 
very difficult position, and mater found that although 
she no longer was annoyed by the cool: who played 
the accordion, yet she v. as only exchanged for the girl 
who scraped the .violin ; and Matilda Jane's Sunday 
frock, with its aggressive trimming, was replaced by 
Miss Julia’s tailor-made costume, which was easily 
recognised as a replica of the latest purchase of the 
eldest daughter of the house. Cook no longer asked 
one evening a week for— chapel ; but Miss Dorothy 
required almost as frequently to go and dine with the 
aunt who was passing through lown,J or to celebrate 
the twenty-first biuhday of the cousiif who was going 
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to India ; while the friends who came to see her had 
to be entertained at tea in the drawing-room, and prob 
ably turned out to be acquaintances of mater’s own 
friends, through whom filtered back to her the intelli- 
gence that ‘‘dear Dorothy had a bad time of it, poor 
Mrs. Smith was so very exacting/* 

Then would arise another case. When the help 
was ready and willing to do all the work, hard or 
otherwise, required of her, if she were really a lady, 
refined, educated up to a certain point, well-bred and 
well-nurtured, gifted with a head, a heart, and a con- 
science, she did all that was expected of her, and did 
it faithfully and well ; but at the end of six months she 
broke down hopelessly, ami the employer who had been 
rejoicing over the treasure she possessed, mourned 
the loss of help and the helps loss of health, 

^ These and other causes wc have 

not space to mention have made 
the lady-help a failure ; that she 
is so is abundantly testified by a 
look through the . advertising 
columns of the daily or weekly 
papers, which for a year or two 
teemed with lists of lady-helps. 
Now the name is either absent 
altogether or else is replaced by the “Useful Com- 
panion,” the “Lady Housekeeper,” or' the “Young 
Lady of twenty, to take the place of elder daughter.” 


The 

Lady-help 
a Failure . 


“Mothers* helps” are still to be engaged, and they 
are always supposed to be children's nurses. This we 
imagine to be the best field of operation for the real 
lady-help ; for, surely, to have a refined gentlewoman 
to take entire charge of her children must be a great 
boon to a busy matron. 

The vexed question of mistress and maid, therefore, 
does not seem to be nearer settlement ; for though a* 
mother's help, or as general helper where two or three 
spinsters live together in a flat, the iady-help may 
prove useful, as an actual worker, to take her place 
amongst the army of servants, she has not been found 
eligible. 

It sccvnsj however) that there must be a large field 
for the operations of those girls who cannot, for various 
reasons, become governesses, and who are not fit for 
genuine.service. They have largely recruited the ranks 
of the sick nurses, they are to be found in dozens at 
the call of every surgeon, and they ably fill places of 
trust as housekeepers, superintendents of the laundries 
in large establishments, school matrons, lecturers on 
cookery, hygiene, nursing, and dressmaking for County 
Councils, and ns amanuenses, secretaries, guides, 
couriers, companions, and even gardeners. In all 
these (and many more) positions is scope enough for 
the helper ; bul it is better that she should drop the 
prefix, and evince her title ta be a gentlewoman by 
the conduct which proves her to be one. 
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* Hence to Ipswich, doubtless one of the sweetest, most pleasant, well-built lownesin England.” 


8th July, 1656 —“The Diahy uk John TCyflyn." 



pPSWICH, in spite of its great age and its 
respectable population, is still very much in 
the country. At least, so it seemed to Anna 
and me as we walked about the town one 
warm summer's evening. 

In Ipswich you are never far from the sight of 
green trees ; and ten minutes' walk in any direction 
will show you some glimpse of Nature— be it river-bank, 
wooded hill, or distant corn-fields. 

The sixteen churches of Ipswich help to deepen this 
semi-rural impression. Most of them are surrounded 
by spacious churchyards, where avenues of limes, 
rows of sycamores, or groups of elms lift up their 
green heads \vfth that happy, vigorous growth which 
trees sfel4onrdi$play, unless they nre nourished on 
country air. 

The numbed and positions of these churches alone 
would tell* ui that Ipswich was an ancient place ; while 
* r arhwa^s^-jit s factories, its newspaper office, its 

girls' high school, and its girls’ club assure us that it is 
a very modern one. 

It is this union of past and present which gives its 
peculiar interest to Ipswich. It^piakes the town, in a 
high degree, historical. 

Though it is not connected with any one great event 
in our history, Ipswich is a sort of 'historical event in 
itself. 



IT- 



WOLSKY'S GATEWAY AND ST. PETER’S CHURCH. 


It is like a fragment chipped off from the mass of 
English life : a little, easily-handled specimen, in 
which may be traced all the qualities of the larger 
bulk. 


If we look in the museum we find records of the 
eailier times in the Roman tessellated pavement dug 
up near St. Matthew’s Church, the stone vessels 
recovered from the ooze of the Orwell, the coins of 
the Saxon days, some of which were minted in 
Ipswich. 


The churches preserve relics pf the succeedin 
penod from the curious Normal* font in St. Peter 
Church down to the windows of St Lahrence^nte 
esting specimens of the Perpendicular work of iF 
fifteenth century : the last great style in Englis 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

It is succeeded by the domestic architecture of th 
f ary * U( Ior days, when' the genera! security, follow 
JOgupon the Wars of the Roses, expressed itself i 
ttiose largc-windowed houses which, culminate in th 
Elizabethan style, ' 

The Archdeacon’s Gate, in Nortbgate Street, i 


an interesting relic of Henry VH.’s reign, while the 
gateway in College Street— all that'- is left of Wolsey’s 
foundation— reminds uS of the greatest of the sons of 
Ipswich. „ \ 

The vivid, many-sided , life Sixteenth -century 
reflects itself in the old housejn' theater 1 Market. 
I ts elaborate ornamonts iu Wood-carving and pargeting, 
the emblematic figures, of the four continents which 
decorate its *ajfs, as well, as the\ sedne from Virgil's 
Eclogue, recall the culture of that 'period, which was 
illuminated by the discoveries of the New. World and 
the old learning. ■ 1 

The richly ornamented houses, built from this time 
onward, and right through the seventeenth' century, are 
an indication* of the active Civic life iff that period, 
when the towns' battled. manfully for their charters 
with their kings {.When John Evelyn visited the place, 
commended “the prudence of the magistrates,” and 
asserted, “in a word ’tis for building, clcancssc, 
and , good order, one of the- best town** fa England.” 

in the eighteenth century Ipswich /cons to have 
sunk into the quiescent state, which/ was to follow 
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one period of excitement and prepare the way for 
another. 

At one time the population of the place diminished 
so greatly, that it was said to be u a town without a 
people.” It has shared to the full in the activity and 
energy of this present century, and grown, like the rest 
of tlic country, in wealth and numbers. 

Unhappily, the lack of taste which was so char- 
acteristic of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and found its strongest expression in the work of the 
“Regency,” has set its mark on Ipswich. 

It is to this period we owe the loss of some of the 
most interesting relics of the past -the cloisters of the 
old Dominican priory, still perfect in 1811, and the 
ancient market cross, which stood in the centre of the 
town. 

Hut the artistic sins of the first half of our century 
are forgotten when we remember the literature which 
we owe to that time. The humorists of those days — 
from Lamb to Thackeray— have twined themselves 
round our hearts and our lives, and Ipswich is asso- 
ciated with the foremost of the band. 

It was at the “Great White Horse.” in Ipswich, 
that Mr. Pickwick had his celebrated adventure 
with the lady with the yellow curl-papers, and that 
Sam Weller “returned Mr. Job Trotters shuttlecock 
as heavily as it came.” The green door thiough which 
that worthy emerged, is still pointed out in Angel 
Lane, near the old Angel Inn, at the bottom of Tore 
Street. 


Fore Street is full of charming specimens of the 
domestic architecture of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and we keep crossing and re-crossing the 
road to get the best view of some elaborate carving, 
grotesque bracket, projecting window or corner post, 
till our devious course attracts the attention of a 
kindly old dame, who is enjoying the evening air at 
her street door. 

“What number are you looking for?” she amiably 
inquires ; and wc explain that we are only admiring 
the carving upon her house, upon which she invites us 
indoors, to show us the line old staircase, of which she 
is justly proud. 

We make out that this is the house once occupied 
by Cavendish, the faithful follower of Wolscy, and 
an ancestor of the present Duke of Devonshire. 

He was also known as a traveller. Jlis com- 
panion, Kid red, who travelled round the world with 
him, lies buried in St. Clement's Church, hard by. A 
portrait printed of him many years ago deserves to be 
remembered for the quaint and touching inscription 
that accompanied it. 

** What can see me great to him that hath seen the 
whole world and the wondrous works theiein, save the 
Maker of it and the world above ? v 

The corner posts of Ipswich are a fen line which 1 
do not remember to have seen elsewhere ; but local 
differences in house architecture were commonei tlnce 
hundred years ago than they aic in the present days 
of easy transport and intercourse. 



this: ancient house. 
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The old houses of Shrewsbury, Ludlow, 
and Tewkesbury differ widely from those of 
Salisbury, Wells, and the Colswold districts, 
which lie near good stone quarries ; and the 
Ipswich houses are specially interesting, as 
showing the good effect that can be got out 

of the comparatively poor materials to which 

their builders were, in some measure, 
restricted. 

They are, for the most part, built of wood 
and plaster, with a little brick in the founda- 
tions ; it is a wonder so many of them are 
preserved, and that they have escaped the 
tires which have destroyed many old wooden 
houses in other parts ot Kngland. 

Several of the Ipswich corner posts are 
elaborately carved. The one at the junction 
ol Nnrihgntc Street arid Oak Lane, shown 
in our illustration, has a representation of 
a blacksmith and his forge, possibly meant 
for St. Dimstan. 

Another post, in Foundation Street, has a 
caiving of a fox and some geese, with an 
ecclesiastical-looking figure in the middle — 
probably one of the sly jokes against the 
priests, of which Chaucer and his contempo- 
raries were so fond. 

Sometimes, as in the post at the corner of 
Silent Sheet, instead of being placed against 
the wall, the corner post stands clear of the 
house, supporting the projecting beams of 
the upper storey, and forming a sort of 
double entrance to the door, which is placed 
in the angle of the building. 

One old institution of Ipswich is preserved 
by name alone. Lady I^ane recalls the 
memory of the once famous shrine of “Our Lady of 
Ipswich," which stood near that spot. 

It was of great repute in its day, was said to work 
miracles, and was the object of many pilgrimages. At 
the Reformation it was taken to London and burnt; 
and it is especially mentioned by name in the second 
of the Church homilies— that against “the peril of 
idolatry.” 

What a comfort it is, by the way, that we don’t 
change the names of our streets to suit the political 
fancies of the moment ; and that we can still walk 
about London in company of Dr. Johnson, or 
John Evelyn, or Mr. Secretary Pcpys, without in- 
cessantly looking at a' foot-note to see whcicabonts 
we are. 

In spile of my admiration* and respect for the 
French nation, I should find itnrying to belong to a 
country which can change the. Rue de la Re pub - 
liquc to the Rue d’Orldans? and back again to the 
Rue de la R6publiqueJ in the trivial space of a single 
century. 

I he same love of old memories meets us in the 
streets near St. Peter’s, 'where College Street and 
Cardinal Street show that Ipswich returns the 
affection with which Wblscy seems to have regarded 
her. 


The union of those two names brings up the memory 
of a third. Shakespeare makes Buckingham complain 
of— 

"That Ipswich fellow’s insolence”; 

and, later on in the play, Griffiths’ apology for the dead 
statesman refers to — 

11 Those twins of learning that lie raised in you — 

Ipswich and Oxford! one of which fell with him. 

Unwilling to outlive the good that did it." 

Many of the names of Ipswich Are as local as its 
corner posts themselves. Catchpole and Roby, 
Cobbold and Punchard, are all suggestive of Suffolk* 
and, if you meet them in any other county, you may be 
pretty certain about their origin. 

It is upon the old Side of thes£ towns pne loves to 
linger— rather unfairly, perhaps, in the case of Ipswich, 
which is taking sObrave a share in our life- of to-day. 

Its country- town businesses have expanded into 
important industries, and its agricultural implements 
have carried the name of Ipswich all over tWe civilised 
world. I 

The town also shares in that revival of architecture 
which seems at last to be setting in, and wiich makes 
this latter end of the nineteenth century) appear so 
very much alive. 
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Perhaps the old style— or rather, want of style — 
reaches its climax in the pillars in front of the Town 
Hall ; but the last ten years or so have produced 
buildings which are worthy to stand by the early archi- 
tecture. of the town. 

The bank buildings in the Cornhill, with the houses 
adjoining it, the newspaper oftice and the girls’ club in 
Carr Street, are buildings which do credit to the place ; 
and one is glad to sec a finely -coloured red brick 
replacing the white brick in vogue some years back. 

This last is a most unsatisfactory material from an 
artistic point of view— a poor, slaty white when new, 
which turns to the dingiest of greys after a few years’ 
wear. 

We went over the Working Girls' Club with its 
genial lady superintendent, and were diaimcd with the 
unusually well-planned building. 

The bright little garden, where the girls can swing, 
and play croquet, and sit in the fresh air, made us 
quite wish we could waft it away for the benefit of our 
London friends. But the two beautiful acacias which 
adorn the place would soon hang their heads in 
Whitechapel or Bethnal Green, to say nothing of such 
a return for the courtesy with which we were shown 
over the club. 

But of all the modern work in Ipswich, we were most 
pleased by the restored tower of St. Laurence’s Church, 
a singularly happy combination of dint and stone, 
woriliy to stand beside the old Perpendicular church, 
which Anna looked at with extra respect, as it is 
honoured by a place in the pages of 11 Rickman.” 
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This use of dint in church building is very char- 
acteristic of Suffolk ; the flints are found in the county, 
and they give something of that local flavour so de- 
lightful alike in art and literature. 

One would like to see this flint building developed 
to meet modern requirements : flint and stone 
panelling would have an excellent effect in street 
architecture ; and we commend this idea to the notice 
of the Ipswich people for. the next public building 
they may wish to erect. 

Besides its promenade along the banks of the Orwell, 
the town is well supplied with public gardens and re- 
creation-grounds. 

One, with the high sounding name of the Arboretum, 
lias a part reset ved for subscribers, where families 
with children pay twice as much as those which con- 
sist of adults. 

We don’t know what the young people of Ipswich 
may have done to deserve this invidious distinction. 

I asked an old woman who opened a gate foi me 
why they kept the churchyards locked. 

“ If we didn’t keep them shut, the boys would pull 
them up by the roots,” she replied ; but 1 am inclined 
to believe she slandered them, and Ipswich would 
be a more hospitable place if they left churches 
and churchyards open for the refreshment of the 
weary. 

The town was keeping holiday at the time of our 
visit. Christchurch Park was crowded with thousands 
of tidy and orderly people : all the children o! Ipswich 
seemed to be there, for the most parr dressed in the 
simple but pretty fashions which have lately prevailed 
among the rich. 

In a country like ours, where we show our respect 
for our social superiors by imitating them as closely as 
we can, where this year’s Belgravia is reflected in next 
year’s Whitechapel, it is a real boon when the fashions 
set by u the great ” arc such as can suitably be adopted 
by the poor. 

One of our errands in Ipswich was to see Anna'* 
old nurse, who had married and settled in that town, 
and now brought her three pretty children to the park 
to help in the consumption of plum-cake, which we 
were told was distributed to ten thousand children. 

1 can well believe it— the streets of Ipswich were 
redolent of that delicacy. 

While pretty frocks and bright ribbons were flutter- 
ing in Christchurch Park, the young manhood of the 
town was collected in. the cricket-field, where various 
sports were being Carried on. 

From a sheltered spot we watched them racing under 
. the broiling, sun of the hottest of July days, and we 
felt proud of. belonging to the energetic race which can 
find its pleasure in such auiuous exertion. 

Ut is this cheerful energy which, struck us as the 
chief characteristic of Ipswich ; and the town reminded 
us of one of its own trees— its roots well grounded in 
the past, while, if is growing bravely and brightly in 
the present. 

, E. Chapman. 



THE SLEEVE OF CARE. 

By C. B. 0. WEIGALL, Author of “ The Temptation of Duloe Carruthers," etc, etc* etc. 



CHAPTER THE 
F1F1H. 

RS. MAGNIAC 
was a little late 
for luncheon that 
morning, but when 
she appeared she 
was as beautiful as 
usual, and her 
languid air a little 
more marked. 

She motioned 
Lord Chesncy into 
a chair at her right 
hand and smiled at 
him, which mark of 
favour he received, 
however, with abso- 
lute indifference. 

He had been a 
guest at Morvyn 
Court a little moie than a fortnight, for he had arrived 
on the same day as Miss Humphreys. 

He had come for a day or two, for he was attached 
in a certain fashion to his meek little host, but it was 
Tessie's eyes that had held him captive for a longer 
lime. 

Those evenings of delicious music were an oasis to 
him in the desert of the long dreary days, when he had 
to spend as much ol l\is leisure as could be exacted in 
Mrs. M.igniac’s society. 

He had occasionally, too, met Tcssie in one of the 
corridois, or had come upon her strolling in the 
garden, with a volume of Browning or Tennyson in 
her hand, on which occasions he had always made a 
point of arresting her as long as possible in conver- 
sation. 

He had grown to long for those delicious moments 
in a way that made him blush when lie thought of it, 
For Chesncy had never known in his life of five-and- 
ihirty years what it was to be susceptible. 

“Miss Home/' said Mrs. Magniac, toying with her 
raspberry cream and raising her voice a little as she 
spoke, “ 1 am afraid that 1 am quite unequal to giving 
you a sitting this afternoon, as 4 1 have been consider- 
ably upset by an interview that 1 have had with Miss 
Humphreys,” ‘ : 

“Oh, indeed/ 1 , said Miss Home drily*: “Then I 
am afraid that the picture- must be finished without 
the sitting, for I must leave by the first train to- 
morrow.’’ 

“Oh, well/* said Mrs. Magniac, with a faint sigh of 
disgust for Miss Home’s unfeeling words ; “ if it Is 
absolutely necessary for you to leave to-morrow, of 
course I must put inclination .aside and give you a 
. silting • . 


For the picture was to be exhibited at the winter 
galleries, and Mrs. Magniac hoped by its means to 
develop into a full-blown fashionable beauty. 

“ What has poor Miss Humphreys been doing now,” 
said Lady Silvcrdalc, pausing with a scrap of jelly on 
the way to her mouth. “ Governesses are always in 
the wrong. Crta va sans dire / ” 

Mrs. Magniac gave her an unamiable look. 

Her guests were evidently not prepared to receive 
her communication in the proper spirit. 

“ It is altogether a terrible affair,” she said, shrugging 
her shoulders. U 1 have had complaints that she has 
not been conducting herself in a proper fashion in 
this house, and that her previous life has not been 
an absolutely desirable one.” 

This was an afterthought on the part of Mrs. Mag- 
niac, and put in for telling effect. 

Miss Home pressed Lord Chcsney's foot warningty 
under the table, tor she saw that his face was white 
with passion, and that he was on the point of 
speaking. 

“ And,” continued Mrs. Magniac, “ she came to 
me this morning with some lying tale about my 
poor little girl Lalla. Said she had &een her in the 
avenue being embraced by a man, but when 1 taxed 
the man in question with this lie utterly denied it, 
and avowed that it was a fabrication of malicious 
jealousy." 

Miss Home's eyes wandered round the table to each 
of the lien’s faces in slow wonder. 

First to Chesney, livid with suppressed fury ; then 
to Baker, absolutely indifferent ; to their host, open- 
mouthed with astonishment, and last of all to young 
Sand ford of the Guards, and d’Arcy, a budding peer, 
both of whom, for some untold reason, blushed vio- 
lently. 

Then shq looked Xydck to Chesney, and their eyes 
met. 

She gave him ' a little sign of repression and he 
controlled himself with a mighty effort. 

u Dear me/ said L’adv Silverdale with a loud laugh, 
“ none of the men seem very anxious to confess them- 
selves th^ heroes of this esclatuire . ShalL we put it to 
them each Jft turn ? Lord d’Arcy, I must say that 
you look decidedly guilty/' 

The boy stammered out a denial, and Chesney said 
coldly— 

“ Suppose, instead of picking a woman’s character 
to bits any longer, we arrange how to pull off that 
lingering tennis match this afternoon.” 

And wider his auspices, much to Mrs. Magniac’s 
irritation, the conversation drifted into a fresh 
channel. 

When luncheon was over Mias Home beckoned 
Chesney out of the room, and he followed her to the 
studio that had been set apart for her use. 
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“ Look here, my dear young man, 11 she said, laying 
her hand on his arm and peering up into his face in 
her quaint, half-quizzical fashion, “don't you go and 
make that girl’s position worse than it is by sticking up 
for her. 1 can sec how the land lies with you : but, my 
good fellow, I’ll look after her, and wherever Emilia 

Home lm;> li rc&ling-plutc for the sole oflicr foot that 
lovely little creature shall find a home and plenty of 
employment. 1 shall take her to London with me to- 
morrow, for it would break her sensitive little heart to 
be ‘returned empty 1 to her mother as a failure in the 
governess line. And — 1 believe you know my town 
address. Lord C'hcsney?” 

His eyes made an eloquent answer to her words, as 
he pressed her hand and turned away. 

Miss Home winked rather fiercely two or three 
times. 

“ Poor fool,” she muttered under her breath. “ I 
don’t believe in matrimony, but, upon my soul, that 
young man makes me believe in love/’ 

And she trotted off to the schoolroom. 

Tcssic was sitting crouched upon the window scat, 
her face buried in her hands. And as she lifted her 
head at Miss Home’s approach her c>es were swollen 
with heavy weeping. 

“ Tessie Humphreys,” said the little artist severely, 
“ I should be sorry to have to call you weak-minded ; 
but to that conclusion I must inevitably come if your 
face does not assume a less woebegone expression. 
Only babies and idiots weep at escaping from bondage, 
and you surely do not want me to consider you either 
the one or the other ? ” 

Tessie gave a faint, hysterical sob. 

“ But whcie am I to go ? I cannot return to mother 
absolutely penniless, when we were hoping such great 
things,” she said brokenly. 

“No, of course not. You are coming to live with 
me in London for a bit. As you arc to sit to me for 
Diana in my new picture, it will be a most natural 
proceeding, and you can easily find plenty pf music 
pupils near at hand.” 

For all answer Tessie flung herself on Miss Home’s 
neck, and slipped her warm, grateful arms round her 
waist. 

“Dear, dear Miss Home I” she said. “Do you 
really vhean what you say ? Only let me explain first 
about Mrs. Magniac and Mr, Baker. I cannot allow 
you to ” 

44 Bless your heart, my child,” said Miss Home, 
patting her head gently, “as if 1 hadn’t read that 
yellow-faced villain like a book ! He hates you like 
poison, and would say anything to injure you, There, 
there, don’t cry. I know' you told me he was the means 
of your losing your fortune. Be a good girl, and cast 
Bakers and Magniacs behind you, and be ready to 
start with me by the eight o’clock train to morrow 
morning, and we’ll begin a new ancl jolly life together. 
Bless my soul, there's that red-hatred, diamond-covered 
serpent calling me. I had forgotten the hdur of our 
sitting!” 

And she dashed away, leaving Tessie happier than 
she had been since-she left her home, and full of thank- 


fulness to God for having led her safely through trial 
to unexpected happiness. 

Lalla unci Isobel were not allowed to see their 
governess again that day, anil TeSsie keenly felt 
the disgrace into which she was so wrongfully thrust. 

Her meals were brought to her by the sympathetic 
Ada, who assured Tessie that she was well rid of the 
bondage of Mcrvyn Court. 

“ It’s a godless place, miss,” she said, as she dis- 
played a tempting piece of roast chicken before 
Tessie’s tearful eyes. . “Don't take on so: you'ie 
not the first, and you won’t be the last governess 
that Mrs. Magniac has got rid of; and if ever you 
want a maid as’ll take a pride in dressing a beautiful 
mistress, think of Ada Smith, and she'll come to you 
at once.” 

l * Thank you, Ada,” said Tessie with a wan smile. 
“ I am afraid that 1 shall never be in a position to 
need a lady’s maid.” 

“Oh, won’t von, miss ? ” said Ada, with a little laugh. 
“ Now, do take a bit more chicken. Cooks real anxious 
for you lo make a good dinner.” 

Tessie. when she had finished her packing and the 
one or two necessary duties that had to be done, sat 
down in the schoolroom thinking, a little drearily, unfit 
the cool grey twilight descended upon the mith and 
the night fell. 

Failure and misunderstanding are alwa\s disagree 
able things to contemplate, for even though they are not 
the outcome of one’s own fault, the effect is the same. 
And to have failed is one of the bitterest giiefs human 
nature can endure. 

When Tessie thought th.it the whole household would 
be installed in the drawing-room, enjoying after-dinner 
chat and Lady Silverdale’s singing, she crept down- 
stairs into the sleeping garden. 

It was absolutely necessary to her that she should 
have a breath of fresh air to cool her tear-stained, 
checks and fevered brow, and she stole out by the -side 
door on to the stone terrace, and away past the drawing- 
room down to the rose garden. 

Lady Silverdale was singing as she passed the bait- 
open window, and the sound of the shrill metallic voice, 
and the vulgarity of its French chansonelte floated out 
to her on the evening air. 

She could hear the applause that followed the rowdy 
chorus, and she hastened her steps to escape from 
an atmosphere that was so thoroughly distasteful to 
her. 

All around her, as she groped her way in the silver 
moonlight, the roses were hanging their faintly-per- 
fumed, sleepy heads in the shadow of their green 
leaves. 

Sbes^at down on the edge of a marble fountain 
which/from a statue in the centre, was lazily flinging 
a thin jet of water into the air, and let her fingers dip 
in the cool basin. 

Presently she heard, growing out of the distance and 
the night, a man’s voice, singing softly under his breath 
a scrap of “ La donna 6 mobile,” and alternately puffing 
at a cigar, the spark of which flared redly m the hazy 
light. 
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It was Lord Chesney, and she held her breath, 
unreitaiu whether to fly or to remain where she was. 

Something held her spellbound, and when he came 
up, quickening his pace as he caught sight of her figure 
against the marble statuary, she looked up at him with 
a quiet smile. 

“ You are a late wanderer, Lord Chesney. 1 
thought that you were such an ardent lover of 
music!” 

He flung. away his cigar and stood looking down at 
her. 

4< Not of thai sort of music-hall squalling,” he said, 
with a shrug of disgust. “ But what are you doing out 
here?” 

He thought that never in his whole life had he ever 
beheld so sweet a thing as this fair girl, with her 
pathetic, pale face and wealth of rich hair outlined 
against the dead whiteness of the background. 

He could see that she had been crying bitterly, 
and with all his strong, tender heart he longed to 


take her in his arms, and to kiss those tears away, 
assuring her that never in this dreary world should she 
have cause to shed them again. 

But he controlled himself with an effort, while 
Tessie, with averted head, went on with her story. 

“I — oh — 1 ; but von have heard. Mrs. Magniac 
has dismissed me, and it is all false— the lie of a man 
who has done his best to injure us in every way.” she 
said brokenly. 

Then, with a stronger voice she continued — 

M But l must not bother you with the story. It was 
briefly this : that I saw Lalla Magniac being made 
love to by one of her mother’s guests, and when l 
deemed it my duty to report it to Mrs. Magniac, l found 
that Mr. Baker had been there before me, and had 
poisoned her mind against me.” 

11 So it was Baker after all ? t thought as much,” 
said Chesney significantly. 11 And, if what I hear from 
Miss Home be true, you have cause to thank him for 
your loss of fortune ? * 
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<l Wc have, indeed/ 1 said Tessie. 44 But what is 
the use of raking up old scandals and old troubles? 
The Jact remains that 1 leave here to-morrow, and that 
Lalla Mag iliac, together with her fortune, is in the 
power of a man who is as unprincipled as any creature 
upon this earth. 21 

“What are you going to do? v said Chesney 
abruptly. 44 What does it matter about Lalla 
Mugniac ? ” 

1 am going to Miss Home. 1 could not go home 
to mother, for-she is so poor that any extra mouth to 
feed is a serious matter for her ; and, besides, 1 vowed 
not to return until my fortune was made.” 

There was a pathetic quiver in her voice, and 
C'hesnc\, eagerly watching the outline of her face, 
could see that her sensitive lips were trembling 
dangerously. 

If lie could only throw risks to the four winds of 
heaven and catch her in his arms, telling her that all 
his foiiunc was hers, and that she had but to say one 
little word mid she would be loaded with wealth that 
would mine than fulfil her lightest wish. 

But he knew that she did not care for him. 

lie could read the signs in her utterly indifferent 
manner when she addressed him, and in the quiet 
friendliness of her eyes. 

Ami without love he would not have her - would not 
even offer her the temptation of his wealth and of his 
passionate love. 

For he knew now, utterly and fully, that the love he 
felt lor bewitching Tessie Humphreys was no mere 
child’s play, hut the one deep love of an upright man’s 
life. 

The firs! look from her eyes had touched his heart, 
and i lie last had taken it captive in a sweet slavery 
that would only end with life. 

*■ You will make your fortune soon in London,” he 
said, awkwardly taking her hand, for she had risen to 
bid him good-night. 

“ Will von allow my mother, Lady Chesney, to call 
upon you ? She might, perhaps, be able to help you, 
and I think vou would like her/* 

“ 1 shall be delighted,” said Tessie, with grave 
dignity. 4 ‘ Now 1 must go, Lord Clicsncy, for we leave 
early to-morrow ; and 1 am, oh ! so tired.” 

She gave him one glance from under her tear-laden 
lashes, and mutely wondered why his dark eyes looked 
so eagerly into heis. 

It was kind of him to be so sympathetic when he 
must have so many more important things to think of, 
than the sorrows of .a poor little governess. 

When Chesney returned to the drawjpg-room his 
hostess was anxiously watching for him. 

41 How long you have been, Lord Chesney,” she. said 
gaily, beckoning him with one diartioncMaden hand to 
a seat near her. “ Have you be*n keeping a tryst in 
the garden?” 

. 44 With my cigar/' he answered drily,. 44 Mrs. Mag- 
niac, I must apologise for my abrupt departure, but 
urgent business recalls ine to < town to-morrow by the 
midday train. I have already trespassed too long upon 
your 1 hospitality.” 


The slender ivory paper-knife that Mrs. Magniac 
held in her hand snapped in two. 

Tessie Humphreys was to leave the next morning. 
Could that have anything to do with his departure? 
But she consoled herself with the thought that the girl 
was to go by the early train ; and that neither in word 
nor look had Chesney expressed more than an ordinary 
interest in her. 

44 We shall be sorry to lose you,” she said, recovering 
herself and smiling graciously. 44 But no doubt we 
shall see you again shortly, for we are to be in town for 
the autumn. Lady Silvcrdalc, will you not give us 
another charming song?” 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

“ STor, driver— slop ! (iood gracious, is the man a 

fool that he cannot read, 1 io, Llanthony Crescent ’ on 
the door? Here, Tessie, here wc are— at home at 
last.” 

Ami out of the rickety four-wheeler trundled Miss 
Home on to the Netting Hill pavement, and Tessie, 
dazed and confused with her journey, followed inoie 
slowly. 

When the ten boxes and bags were safely in the little 
hall, and the driver was paid, with tcnible threats of 
the police-court should lie dale to overcharge, Miss 
Home dragged Tessie upstairs. 

It was a pleasant house, with that sense of sweetness 
and light that characterises the houses in the neigh 
bourliood of Notting Hill, which may almost be termed 
a suburb of the great city. 

44 Oh, it is quite green/ 1 said Tessie, as she held back 
the diawing-room curtain and looked! out. “It’s not 
a bit like London. It was so different when we had a 
house in Green Street.” 

4 ‘ Oh, if you will be fashionable, you must pay for it 
by discomfort,” grunted Miss Home, as she bustled 
off to show Tessie her bedroom at the top of th' % steep 
staircase. 

44 1 hope that it will be yours for’ a long time, my 
dear,” said the little aitist, with an unwonted spasm of 
affection, as she touched Tessic’s forehead with her lips. 
“ it is so delightful for me to have a young thing like 
you about me, and wc shall soon settle down to our 
new life.” 

When Tessie had unpacked, and had settled her 
various possessions in the pretty white room, which in 
its spotlcssness was so intensely un-Londohlike, she 
went downstairs for “high tea.” 

■ Miss Hotne, vn a fearful and wonderful lavender tea- 
go wn,waspduring. out coffee in the dining-room* and 
,at herftfd* was seated ^hesftey, with an air ;of being 
eqmptettrtjr athorpe- ■' 

fWb^t a nuisknee you and Miss Home will think 
me,. Miss Humphreys,” he said, springing to his feet as 
Tessie, in her white muslin gown, camf slowly in; 
“but the fact; is that I want to have my portrait painted 
as a bifthday-presenj for my mother* .and 1 came to sec 
about it at once.” 

. Miss Home glanced sharply at‘ Tessiefa unconscious 
face and quiet smile as she shook hands. 
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u The vful must have a heart 0 / stone not to Lc 
melted by the man’s eyes alone,” she thought as she 
handed the bread and butter to Lord Chesney, and 
watched Tessie slip calmly into her seat opposite- to 
him. 

‘‘When you left Mervyn this morning, 1 ’ continued 
Chcsney, eating buttered muffins and strawberry jam 
with a fervour that lie had never displayed for Mrs. 
Magniac’s entries, “ I had an opportunity of proving 
your suspicions to be right. I know you will be very 
sorry to hear it, but Baker has persuaded that silly 
child to run away wiih him and be married in London. 
1 *aid nothing to Mrs. Magniac, for she deserves any 
tiouble that may fall upon her.” 

41 Oli, but poor Lalla ! ” cried Tessie, flushing with 
agitation. 1 must save her from him ! What can 
wedur” 

Chcsney revelled in the little word u we. 0 

It was making him one with her plans and her hopes, 
and he assumed a profound air of importance as- he 
looked into the anxious eyes opposite to him. 
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“ Bring her to me if you can,” said Miss Home drily. 
u I’ve pretty well outlived the passion of my life, but 
I’ve not forgotten what St. John Baker did for me, and 
how he crushed out my love and hope when 1 was a 
young, thing,” 

Chcsney looked at her in surprise. 

Her thin, nervous fingers were trembling, and her 
heart under her lavender tea-gown beating like the 
heart of a girl in love for the first time. 

“ Don't speak to me about it,” she said hurriedly. 
“ If you can bring that poor child to me I'll let her 
know the whole spd sioiy, but 1 cannot speak of it 
now.” 

“ What 1 propose to do,” said Chesney, turning to 
Tessie, "is to meet the afternoon train from Mervyn 
myself to-morrow and to do what I can to persuade 
that misguided child to come quietly 'here to you. 
She may, perhaps, more readily believe me when I 
tell her that her lover is a villain' than she would 
you, whom she believes prejudiced against him.” 

And when Chesney left Llanthony Crescent, it 
was with the easy consciousness that he should 
have the chance of seeing a good deal of the 
lady' of his love. 

Tessie came down next morning fresh 
and bright after a long night of refreshing 
sleep. 

“ I’ve been thinking about you,” were Miss 
Home’s first words. “ Have you got any rela- 
tions in London who ought to be consulted 
befoie you take up the new plan of life which 
l am going to arrange for you ?’ 

‘‘Relations in London?” answered Tessie 
gaily. '* Well, let me think. I’ve a cousin in 
Bayswater, who is as poor as a church mouse 
and gives singing lessons. S he won’t mind. 
I’ve an uncle who is on the Stock Ex- 
change, and who has as much as he can do to 
keep his head and the heads of his twelve 
children and Ins wife above water. He lives 
near Russell Square, and )te won’t mind. He 
would only be afraid that 1 wanted to come 
and live with him. Then — oh, yes !— then 
I have a relation of whom I stand in awe. 
A Mrs. Vesey, who has a house in Park Lane, 
and who is very rich. She is a half-sister of 
my mother’s, and was so angry when we lost 
our money that mamma would not ask her 
to fltvfe us Any help,” 

u Still; 11 said Miss Home, meditatively, 

, 1 rubbing her nose with her first finger, u I do 
think that you are bound to give her the 
chance of supporting you if she cares to do so. 
Go off to her this morning, and tell her what 
you. propose to do, and if she objects she may 

either ask you to live with her or ” 

. -‘‘Oh! Miss Home, I’d rather Jive with a 
wild tiger than with Aunt Jane. She may ha\e 
velvet paws, but they cover very sharp claws ! 
, And as she hates everyone who is poor, she is 
not in the least likely to make me an allow- 
ance,” cried Tessie. 
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But nevertheless, about eleven o’clock Miss Home 
started ofT her young protdgie in a hansom in charge of 
one of her servants, and sat down to her painting with 
a smile. 

When the hansom rattled up Park Lane and slopped 
at the door of one of the prettiest, most llowcr- 
biillianl houses in the whole street, Tcssie felt a pang 
of terror. 

Mrs. Vescy was at home, and the old butlers face 
relaxed into a half smile as he recognised little .Miss 
Tessie of old days. 

The drawing-room did not seem to Tessie’s eyes to 
have changed in the least since she used to know it as 
a wonderful museum of beau(>. 

There were carved curios from the East, dainty 
egg-shell china, and wonderful Dresden figures, 
stiff with lace, on little lacquer tables about the 
room. 

Huge jars of fragrant pet fume were hidden by mush- 
rabheer screens, and made the air heavy with musk 
and attar of rose. 

And the blinds were so discreetly drawn that Tcssie 
felt rather than saw that the door was pushed open, and 
Mrs. Vesey was advancing over the velvet pile carpet 
towards her. 

Mrs. Vesey was a woman over whose head years 
passed and wrought little change in her. 

She had no keen feelings whatever, and therefore had 
none of the lines that sorrow and much love score so 
deeply on a sensitive face. 

Her hard, handsome mouth expressed no tenderness, 
and her small light eyes, restless and suspicious, fell 
upon Tessie with little kindness. 

She was so thoroughly well-preserved in her beau- 
tiful black and violet gown that a casual observer 
would have taken ten years off her life, and have 
written her down as forty-five, and not a day 
older. 

“Tessie?” she said with a cold smile, as she held 
out an unwilling hand to her niece. “ And where upon 
earth did you spring from ? 1 thought that you were 

all vegetating and economising in a little Yorkshire 
village.” 

“ I am trying to earn my living, Aunt Jane, and 
help my mother,” said Tessie cheerfully. iu Our income 
is so intensely limited that an almost imperceptible 
increase is better than nothing/’ 

“ Humph ! — sit down,” said Mrs. Vesey. 

She hated to hear of poverty or failure. They never 
entered into her estimate of life at all, and she always 
maintained that if people were poor it must in some 
way be their own fault. 

“And how do you expect to earn your living?” 
pursued the good lady, with a slighting contempt that 
made Tessie wince. 

“ 1 am living with the great artist Miss I-Ionr.e, and 
hope to get some pupils for th$ piano ; but I thought 
it wiser and more dutiful to come and acquaint you* first 
of all with my decision,”, replied Tessie with an un- 
daunted boldness that was not carried out in her in- 
ward heart of hearts, for Mrs* Vesey wa* not a person 
with whom one could lightly jest. 


“ Indeed? And do you know what 1 intend to do 
should you carry out your unmaidenly proposal ? ° said 
Mrs. Vesey, visibly swelling with wrath, and growing 
purple to the very mots of her hair. “To live with 
an artist is an extraordinary proposal to begin 
with i Pray huvv do you know that she is res- 
pectable ? ” 

“Aunt Jane,” said Tessie, half rising from her chair, 
“you forget that you are speaking of a very dear 
personal friend of mine.” 

“ Forget ! snorted Mrs. Vescy. “ Sit down while 1 
try and put a little sense into your perf head to save 
you from dragging jour mother's name in the diit. 1 
offer you the post of companion to myself. No salary, 
mind, but your clothes and your board, lodging and 
washing. That, I am sure, is more than you have 
any right to expect, as I do not imagine that you will 
be any particular use to me.” 

Tcssie indignantly faced her aunt. 

“Aunt Jane, do you know that you have made me 
ashamed of you ? Out of your abundance you have 
offered me a pittance \\ Inch would utterly prevent me 
from being any assistance to my dear mother, whose 
welfare must be my \eiy lust thought. And if you 
call honest labour dragging my mother'* name in the 
dirt, I am very sojiy lur you, l>oc.msc it appeals to me. 
to be only obeying the Commandments of (loci, who 
tells us to do our duty in the stale of life to which we 
have been called. 1 pnly hope that the name of 
Humphreys may never be more dishonoured.” 

“After this, Theresa, 1 mav as well tell you that l 
wash my hands of you entiiely ! ” panted Mrs. Yesev, 
rising from her seat and waving Tessie to the door. 
“ I should not think of asking you to luncheon either, 
after your words iu me.” 

“ Good-by o. Aunt Jane,’ said Tcssie earnestly. 
“Please don't be angiy with me because 1 spoke as I 
thought. I am afraid that I could not eat luncheon 
with you just now, because the food would stick in 
m> throat with thoughts of what has passed between 
us.” 

“Go!” said Mrs. Vesey, stamping a foot that 
might not inaptly have been termed a “beetle 
crusher.” 

And Tessie, without one backward glance, rushed 
downstairs and into the hansom. 

The maid, seeing that she was upset, said nothing, 
but directed the man to drive straight back to 
Llanihony Crescent, and they clattered down the street 
at a spanking pace. 

Miss Home was in her bare little studio when 
Tessie came flying up the stairs like a whiilwind. 

She did not lay down her palette or mahlstick, but 
just turned round with a quiet smile. 

Well, Tessie, your mission has failed ? I am 
heartily glad, for we have a great deal to do ; and, after 
all, aunts with feelings are not things to be encouraged. 
Now, just get into the Diana gown I showed you 
this morning, and w f e will have one sitting before 
lunch,.” 

Her calm words seemed to .steady /ressie’s over* 
wrought nerves, and the tears that had sprung to her 
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eyes as she imagined the story that 
she should have to tell her new friend 
lied back to their source. 

She forgot her vexation in her work, 
and Miss Home, as she sketched in 
with rapid lingers the outline of her 
perfect face, wondered, with a faint 
sigh, what the future of so lair a girl 
would he. 

“ There, my child, what do you 
think of yousself as a heathen god- 
dess i * t} said the little artist when the 
luncheon gong sounded, and she took 
off her big apron. 

Tessie, in her trailing white gown 
and leopard skin over her shoulder, 
came round and peeped over her 
blend's shoulder at the canvas. 

11 How nice, dear ! " she said enthu- 
siastically. “ Hut who will buy it when 
it is finished ? ” 

“ It is bought already,” said Miss 
Home, pretending to touch up a spray 
of dafloclil. 

lt Bought alrendv ? Why, dear Miss 

Home, do tell me who is going to he 

the owner of my face?" cried Tessie 
with a incny laugh. “Of course 1 
led deeply interested in him.” 

“ Lotd Chesney lias bought it,” said 
ihe little artist, with a sidelong glance 
at Tessie. 

“Lord Chesney? Ilow very odd’ 

1 wondei why he wanted to possess 

u ? ” 

“The ways of men are inscrutable, 
my love, and difficult to investigate, 
but I should think that there could 
be 4 110 possible, probable shadow of 
doubt, no possible doubt whatever/ 
as to why Loid Chesney wished to possess this 
picture.” 

And Tessie, with one long earnest glance at her, 
turned away to hide the vivid blush that spread from 
chin to brow. 


CH.U'IEK THE SEVENTH. 

Sr. John Baker was, morally speaking, on his last 
legs. He had had his fling in life, had tried this, 
that, and the other ; had speculated wildly, and had 
failed to make the fortune for which he had fought so 
hard. 

He was heavily in debt on all sides, and so burdened 
with debts of honour that he had not scrupled to take 
upon his shoulders, that only two alternatives lay 
before hint : flight or marriage with an heiress. 

And of the two alternatives htr chose tile more 
pleasing to himself— the more easy to his Sybarite 
nature. 

Lalla Magniac would, of course, inherit, with her 
sister, the large fortune that belonged to their father . 


And, such being the. case, it was a most desirable 
match. 

1 1 was easy enough to win her young, foolish affec- 
tions ; easy enough, by a few words of flattery and in- 
sincere love pleadings lo convince her that he, man of 
the world as he was, was dying with love for her — a 
plain, unattractive country girl. 

But it had not been so easy to plan their secret 
marriage. 

And Baker, as he waited at the London station for 
the train that was to bring up his bride from Mcnyn, 
gnawed his moustache with impatient anxiety as 
he contemplated the possibility of Lalla/s nonappear- 
ance. 

The detestability of his conduct never struc k him. 
He never thought that he was betraying the confidence 
of Mr. Magniac, his friend, if only in questionable 
belting transactions. 

When Lalla at rived he was to take her to the 
house of an old aunt of his, who was delighted at 
the good marriage that her nephew had a chance of 
making. 
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And from thence they would be married at the 
Registry-office, or, if Lalla insisted, r o doubt a sleepy 
city church might be managed where the vicar could 
be deceived by a lew adroit lies. 

Would the train never come in ? 

He fumed as he paced the station, counting the 
minutes and cursing the ill-luck that had driven him to 
the point of being tied for life to a girl for whom he 
cared absolutely nothing. 

And the question was. Would Mr. Magniac ever 
forgive his daughter for deceiving him, and relent 
so far as to allow her a sum sufficient for their 
needs ? 

Such a catastrophe had never before entered his 
calculations, and his heart almost stopped beating .at 
the mere thought of it. 

What an existence his life would be dragged out with 
insipid little LaJla Magniac without the golden pill that 
would gild her insignificance ! 

He stopped short behind one of the arches of the 
station, with the idea of flight strong upon him, when 
he caught sight of two familiar figures advancing rapidly 
from behind the barrier. 

They were Miss Home and Tessic, but he did not 
notice the stalwart figure of Lord Chesney in the back- 
ground, keeping well out of sight. 

A saturnine smile crossed his lips at once, and he 
braced himself up for an agreeable difference of opinion 
with Miss Humphreys. 

As there were only two frail women concerned, 
victory would certainly be to the stronger, and he 
chuckled to himself as he contemplated the pleasurable 
opportunity of so soon crossing swords again with the 
fair Tessie. 

“ Good-afternoon/* he said suavely, as he came up 
to them and took off his hat. 11 Dear me, I believe 
that this is the express, and I am expecting to meet a 
friend by it. Good-bye — good-bye. Lovely weather 
for the time of year, ain’t it ? ” 

And he moved off with an insolent volubility to which 
Miss Home and Tessic were not equal. 

“I think that we shall make him sing rather small 
before we have done with him,” muttered Miss Home 
with a compression of her lips that boded no good to 
the man who had just accosted them. 

Then she and Tessie anxiously scanned the line of 
carriages, and as fortune would have it, were the first 
to spy out Lalla, and Miss Humphreys wrenched open 
the door. 

The girl shrank back into her corner with the gesture 
of a wild beast at bay, evidently horror-struck and 
terrified at the unexpected encounter. 

“ Lalla, dear,” said Tessie, with a quiet firmness 
that seemed to magnetise the trembling girl' into 
obedience. “ If you will come with us into the waiting- 
room we will explain everything pray .come at once. 
Yes, Mr. Baker, 1 hope ttw* you will accompany 
us.” 

For St. John had arrived oit the spot with a scowling 
face, and had laid his hand on Lqlla’s a run 
“ Pardon me, "Miss 'Humphreys. Miss Magniac 
# not come up to town to see you, Her business 


is of a more agreeable nature, and concerns me 
alone,” 

u More agreeable it may be,” said Tessie, in a voice 
of ringing scorn. “But will you have the kindness 
to follow me at once to the waiting-room, and after 
Miss Home has said her say, Lalla shall be free to 
take her own choice ?’’ 

Baker shrugged his shoulders, for he had no wish 
to make a scene, knowing that his only chance lay in 
secrecy, and followed the three women to the waiting- 
room, where they were quietly joined by Lord 
Chesney. 

“ Stand round the fireplace,” said Miss Home, in her 
abrupt fashion. “ Wc do not want the whole world to 
know what is going on.” 

Lord Chesney looked from one to the other with a 
half- amused smile hovering on his lips. 

It was such a curious group, and vet with such tragic 
undercurrent of purpose. 

St. John’s lowering, anxious face was in the back- 
ground, and facing him Lalla, with wide, miserable 
eyes fixed on Tessic’s grave, pathetic profile. Mhs 
H ome was standing among them white and im- 
movable, with a strange rigidity of expression that 
made him wonder what he was to hear from her 
lips. 

Tessie was alarmed by her friend’s face, and moved 
insensibly nearer to her, so that she might feel the 
support of her presence; and M i>s Home, inde- 
pendent and unyielding as she usually was, laid her 
hand on the girl’s shoulder with a yearning touch of 
affection. 

“Miss Magniac,” she began; and her voice was 
hoarse and broken in its deep earnestness ; “ I have 
two stories to tell you before you elect to go with this 
man as his wife- — a bond which only death can break. 
And I crave your attention for the few moments that 
they will occupy. 

“ When 1 was a girl, young and attractive, perhaps, 
God knows !— I fell in love, as so many girls have 
done, with a man some years my senior, whom l had 
every reason to believe was deeply in love with me. 
Across our path one day crept this serpent— this being 
—unworthy of the name of man who now stands before 
you ” 

“Pshaw!” interrupted Baker scornfully. “Lalla, 
my love, are you going to stand here all day listening 
to the raving of a lunatic ?” 

“Stay!” thundered Miss Home fiercely, and so 
suddenly that Baker started. “ Lalla, if you do not 
hear me out now you will regret it every hour that you' 
breathe.” ' 

Lalla drew a little aside from her lover, uncon- 
sciously turning to Tessie, as though to a stronger 
minS, and evidently unwilling to gd further in her 
rash adventure till she was assured of' the .character 
of the man to whom she was about to confide her- 
self, 

“He~this Mr. Raker,” Continued" Miss Home,- 
pointing a. finger of fiercest scorn at b<?r enemy, 
“chose to fall in love with. tne\ also, I having a 
considerable sum of money in prospect at, that time. . 
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“More fool he,” muttered Baker, with an ineffectual 
attempt at scornful ease. 

“ He determined to leave no stone unturned to win 
me for his wife, and in the blackest manner planned my 
misery, thinking that in the rebound he might catch 
my unhappy heart.” 

She paused for lack of breath, and Tessie laid her arm 
closer round her quivering shoulders. 

“He told my lover that 1 was secretly plighted to 
another man, and in proof of his foul lies showed him 
letters that his own cruel hand had forged. 

“ My lover believed him and lefi me, stricken to the 
heart, without a word. And the next week I was sum- 
moned to his death bed, to hear from his lips the black 
chain of lies that had separated us. 

“ He had ridden recklessly in a steeplechase and 
had broken liis back. And with him died my youth 
- my happiness ; yes, everything but my love of' God 
and my contempt for St. John Baker. Yes, you may 

well try to carry it off with a high hand, for this is the 

second time, sir, that you have heard the story from 
my lips, and, please God, it will be the last ! ” 

“ It is to be hoped so,” said Baker roughly. “ Come 
along, Lalla, tins old idiot has come to the end, and 
time is pressing. You surely cannot allow a story 
that was hatched in a woman’s diseased mind a 
quarter of a century ago to come between us 
now ? ” 

“Miss Humphreys, what am I to do?” said Lalla 
faintly, shrinking into Tessie’s arms as Baker laid no 
gentle hand upon her. 

“St. John Baker,” said Miss Home suddenly, fixing 
the man with her piercing eyes, “ Susie Hartop was 
my greatest friend. Lalla, he beat his first wife to 
death and was charged with it at the inquest, but 
through some lawyer's quibble got off scot free.” 

“ There ! some of you in the name of goodness stop 
that vixen’s tongue. Lalla, the Fates are against you 
and me to-day. Are you coming with me or do these 
spicy bits of scandal alarm you?” 

Lalla looked round her, bewildered, with the air of 
a person walking in her sleep. Then she tottered 
forward a few steps. 

“'lake me away — take me away ! ” she moaned; 

“ only take me out of his sight !” 

And with hands outstretched she felt prone at Miss 
Home's feet. 

There was a little stir among the two or three by- 
standers, but with a cool gesture Lord Chesney lifted 
the fainting girl in his arms, and carried her out to 
his carriage, while Baker, with a sullen shrug of his 
shoulders, walked straight to the ticket-office and 
took his ticket by the night mail to^Boulogne. 

The farce was over for hitp, and byth? look on 
Lalla's face, he guessed that she had gauged him at 
his true worth. . 1 , \ : " 

England was well rid of him ; and France possesses 
so many, Jet us say strange, characters, that one morq 
or less made no perceptible difference to the pic- 
turesque town. 

When LMla came to her ..senses .she clung, weeping 
to/Tessie K fearful lest the mail she now, dreaded should 


return. She believed every word of what Miss Home 
had told her, and in pitying sympathy expressed her 
gratitude for the pain which the recollection of bygone 
anguish must have aroused. 

“I fit has saved another woman’s heart frombreaking,” 
said Miss Home drily, 41 I’m more than repaid for iny 
trouble. Believe me, Lalla. that no man on this earth 
is worth deceiving your parents for, and acting for in 
an underhand way. If you’d not had the blessing of 
good friends where would you have been when you 
found that you were fast married to a villain ? ' ? 

Lalla pressed her hand silently. 

“ Mother knows by this time,” she said, after a 
moment’s silence. “ I wrote her a letter aiul 1< ft it on 
my dressing-table before I left.” 

“ Lord Chesney telegraphed to your father as soon 
as we left the station,” answered Tessie. 

“ 1 can’t go home. 1 can’t face mamma— she will 
be so terribly angry ! ” wailed Lalla, flinging herself 
on to the bofa ? and burying her face in her hands. 

4,r We will see what Mrs. Magniac says: Meanwhile 
you must settle down here with us. Miss Home has 
arranged a room for you.” 

Lnlla’s penitent letter, written next day to her 
mother, produced an answer : one so furious in tone 
from Mrs. Magniac that Tessie felt the indignant 
colour flashing to her face as she read it and saw 
the nerveless, trembling figure of the girl opposite to 
her. 

“ JJurvyn Court, 

*' r.‘BAW Lalla, 

“ Though you hardly dtterveeven the coldest expression of endearment, 
vour whole escapade lias shocked and horrified me io such an extent 
that I am simply a wreck at present. 

“It is easy enough to write a penitent letter, and to expect to Me 
taken back lo your lirrne, and your wickedness overlooked, Uut I 
utterly refuse to acknowledge you as my daughter for the present, till 
you liuve shown that you are really sorry for what has occurred. 

“As no doubt MUs Humphreys has incited you to this pernicious 
behaviour, ptrhaps she will be so good as ro give you a home for the 
present. 

“ If not, T shall be able to find a strict school for you in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, where you may learn how to behave in polite 
society. 

“ 1 will make yon a sufficient allowance for your dress and lodging, 
when I hear as to whether or no Miss Home will keep you for the 
present. 

“Vour affectionate Mother, 

“Nina Mav.nta'„.“ 

“Of course, Tessie, Lalla remains with us,’’ said 
Miss Home quietly, checking the furious words on 
Tessie s lips with a repressive glance. 

“ Wc shall ,be very glad to have her. And now, 
dear, perhaps* you bad better go and unpack >our box, 

. and settle comfortably into yovr room.” 

And Lalla, dismissed 1 , crept humbly upstairs ancf 
wept hopelessly and miserably until Tessie, coming in 
upon her, gathered her into her tender arms, and 
gently tried to make her look at the bright side of 
life once again. 

If the girl had sinned it was not her own f.uilt 
entirely. 

The sin should have been laid at the door of the 
mother who had never acted a true mother’s part to 
her child, find had never taught her that high principle 

the root of every Christian life. 
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41 It will be almost too happy being here with you,” 
whispered Lall.i, as she smiled faintly up into Tessie’s 
face. 41 We were horrid to you at Mervyn ; but then, 
you know, 1 did not look at things in the same way as 
I do now, and 1 was so — unhappy.” 

“ Happiness is the order of the day at Llanthony 
Crescent ! ” cried Tessic brightly. “ So come down- 
stairs at once, and forget there are such tilings as 
tears in the world.” 

Tessie, with some difficulty, found two small girls, 
who were very glad to avail themselves of her talent 
and who came and thumped the piano twice a week, 
and drove musical Tessie to the verge of despair. 

How she hated the dreary drudgery of music 
lessons. 

And Lalla, who had grown her silent, devoted slave, 
used to get up unknown to her at six o’clock in the 
morning to pi active her scales and exercises, in order 
to be able to take Tcssic's pupils for her. 

When Tessie got to know of this quiet bit of self- 
sacrifice she -felt that now, indeed, the sullen, unin- 
teresting girl had found hei heart. 

One lovely morning in August, when the lather 
dull little crescent was looking brighter than usual 
after a refreshing shower, Tessie was sitting drumming 
“ The March from Zampa ” into the head of a pecu- 
liaily dull pupil, when a carnage and pair dashed up 
to the front door. 

Amelia Sophia immediately lost her place in turning 
to gape at the powdered footman. 

“ 1 didn’t know that you knew carnage-folk,” she 
volunteered at last, when Tessie called her to order 
severely. ‘‘ We never have men with ilouiy heads at 
our house ! ” 

Tessie smiled faintly, for Amelia’s mother was, the 
wife of a retired and wealthy jeweller, and she was pro- 
ceeding to read a wholesome lesson on the subject of 
humility and powdered men-servants, when the little 
maid entered ; the room, with a card on a silver 
salver. 

u For you, miss : and the lady is below.” 

And taking it up. with no small surprise Tessie read 
upon its polished surface — 

“ Lady Chesnev? 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

Tessie did not hesitate for a moment, but sprang to 
her feet with a lovely flush of colour. 

How good of Lord Chesncy to fulfil his promise 
so speedily, and how good of his mother to call upon 
her. 

She ha$ heard jnuch of Lady Chesney as being, 
perhaps, the most fascinating woman in London. 
Fascinating, not from looks alone,, but from the 
spiritual beauty that radiates- round a life spent in 
doing good for others, and in the highest form of 
self-culture. 

“Teacher,” said Amelia, iii the sharp, pert voice 
that grated 50 terribly upon -TcssieV 'nerves, 44 you’ll 
have to make up this lesson another time, Ma always 


asks me if I’ve had a full hour, and maybe she’ll be 
cross when she hears about to-day.” 

“ Unless you speak to me in a very different tone, 
Amelia, I shall give you no more lessons at all,” said 
Tessie loftily. “ But if you have made up your mind 
to behave like a lady, you may come to-morrow morning 
at the same time. Now you may go.” 

It was insufferable to her to be treated as a bond 
slave by women so unutterably below her, and she was 
holding her head very high indeed when she entered 
the little drawing-room, and found herself face to face 
with Lady Chesney. 

Her new friend was a woman of considerably more 
than middle age. Not particularly tall or imposing- 
looking, but possessing a perfect oval face, framed by 
snow-white hair, and lighted by a pair of biown eyes, 
deep and tender as woman’s eyes could be. 

She was quietly dressed in sonic rich bl.uk material, 
and at her throat she wore as her only ornament, a 
locket set with diamonds, containing the miniatures 
of her dead husband and of her only daughter, whose 
death had been the most crushing sorrow of her serene 
life. 

Lady Chesney confessed to herself that she had felt 
keen anxiety when she stood waiting for Tessie 
Humphrey in the shabby liLtle drawing-room in 
Llanthony Crescent, where everything was har- 
monious, but dear to Miss Home alone by force of old 
association. 

She almost worshipped her only child Roger, Lord 
Chesney. His slightest word was law to her, ami 

when he had returned from Mervyn Court with a new 
light in his face, a new vigour in his step, she had, 
with a mother’s maivellous instinct, guessed the liutli 
before he had told her. 

He was in love, and therefore she had lost him. 
He did not know whether his love was returned, 
and therefore her heart and soul went out in the 
prayer that he might be satisfied with the love of the 
girl to whom he had given his whole passionate- 
heart. 

But she had certainly felt nervous lest Theresa 
Humphreys should not be worthy of the position which 
she might one day enter upon. 

A pathetic little governess with a pretty face was all 
very well in theory, but was she such a woman as would 
help Chesney in the noble life that his mother had 
planned out for him ? 

Had she strength of purpose— the high principles 
necessary for a letter of society ? 

But when Lady Chesney’s eyes fell upon the beau- 
tiful face of the girl advancing to meet her with shy, 
modest demeanour, and a faint rose flush upon her 
cheeks, all her suspicions vanished as the dew before 
$Uc sunshine. 

She only remembered that this was her son’s love, 
but that though he had bade her be kind to her, he 
had adjured her not to disclose by word or look, the 
secret of his heart. 

Her lips were tremulous and her eyes strangely 
bright as she held out her hand to Tessie. 

44 My dear,” she said quaintly, “what a refreshing 
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sight you are to an old woman's eyes. Will you grant 
me a little request that I have come a very long way 
to make ? ” 

Tessie smiled pleasantly down at the dainty little 
lady, who looked so petite and fragile by the sjdc of 
her strong young beauty. 

“Of corn sc 1 will grant you anything that you 
like to ask me. And T think that it is so very kind of 


more glad to have .the society of a bright young girl 
like yourself, and that person is myself. Miss 
Humphreys, I am going 10 my home in Devonshire 
to-morrow, and 1 want to know if you will come and 
pay me a long visit. Yes, my dear child, 1 know what 
you are going to say. But if you will be to me a 
daughter— a dear, helpful daughter — you must allow 
me to give you the same allowance as 1 should have 



.."'IT’S ONLY PEPPER, ’ SHE SAID SHARPLY” (/. I30). 


you to take the trouble to come and see me— and so 
very good of Lord Chesney to ask yotf ” 

The old lady's bright eyes Watched her face so 
closely that any’change of expression must have been 
observed at once. But TeSsie un^hnsciously smiled as . 
serenely as ever, "and Lady C'hesn$y gave a little sigh 
as she realised that as yet her $on*s Jove Was certainly' 
not returned., * ' V 

“'My son" tells me, ** she, began gently, “that you 
have bravely begun to m&ke. your own way in the 
wprld and ta help your mother,. Miss Home, whom I 
™ow ^ by 'name, is no doubt very glad pf ypur 

compsmy,\but tlspre |s. someone whowould be, perhaps, 

■ ■ ■ 'I . ■ v 1 . ■ ■ 1 . 1 * _ '■ 


given my own dear daughter had she been alive, and 
that is ^100 a year-” 

She spoke hesitatingly, as though she were ashamed 
of her proposal, and did not know how Tessie would 
meet it. But the girl held out her hands in astonish- 
ment. 

“Dear Lady Cbfcsney,*’ she said, “am I dreaming? 
Is this things quite true? What shall I say, for you 
cannot know if you >yill like me or not.” 

Lady Chesnev’s answer was a decisive one, for she 
leaned forward and kissed Tessie’s blushing cheek, and 
a tear that fell from her kind eyes lay sparkling like a 
diamond on her black gown, - 
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M Will you give me the happiness of your affection 
and your society as long as you will ?” she said,' with a 
break in her gentle voice, Xi 1 have wanted a com- 
panion since the day that my daughter died, but till 
this moment 1 have never seen one whom 1 could 
love/* 

It was settled, after a long consultation with MisS 
Home, who nodded' her sage head very brightly over 
the plan, that Tessie was to go down to Woodlands the 
following week on, a long visit. 

It was also settled that so soon as Miss Home her- 
self could escape front her numerous engagements she 
was to .spend a fortnight with them, painting Lord 
Chesnc/s and his mother’s portraits. 

“ Miss you, child ? ”>she said, as she and Tessie sat 
alone over their tea that night, Lalla being in bed 
with a bad headache. u Of course 1 shall miss you, but 
you know for the present I shall have the girl, for Mrs. 
Magniac particularly requested that she might not 
return to Mervytt until their Hamburg visit is over. 
Lalla is not much in the way of company, but any- 
how, she is an excellent substitute for butter ! ” 

Tessie laughed, and then sat playing with her tea- 
spoon meditatively. 

“What arc you thinking of, child?” said the artist 
sharply. u It’s my opinion that you’ve got some love 
affair on your mind. Eh, Tessie ! Now tell me truly, 
have you ever been in love? J ’ 

Tessie blushed a ljttle, and then laughing lifted her 
honest eyes to Miss Home’s face. 

“ No, never,” she said decidedly. “ But all the same, 

I believe I am engaged.” 

She spoke with a little, rueful air of resignation that 
did not escape Miss Home’s keen ear, 

“ Nonsense ! ” she said sharply, knocking over a 
vase of flowers and a pepper-pot in her astonishment 
and disappointment ; “ you can’t possibly be engaged 
without being in love* I insist upon being told all 
about it immediately.’ 1 

“ My dear love,” said Tessie, “ I believe that you 
are really angry. What is the matter ?— what have I 
done ? Why, Homey dear, you are crying ! ** 

She rose in horror, for Miss Home was wiping away 
two tears of genuine distress with the corner of her 
napkin. . . 1 . 

“ It’s only pepper ! * she sard sharply. u Now, then, 
jyhat is this siHy story * 

Her mind was so full of LoqI Chesney’s disappoint- 
ment that it seemed almost more than she could bear 
with; equanimity. 

Shie had planned such a happy future for Tes*ie,and 
she could, not jbCar to havejt, annihilated, at a single 

v,. . - t 

\ ; dimpled with amused laughter-; ' : 9 

took so funny. when you arjs augty l>Idowjah 


suit matter** . _ . :V i - .{v- . , 

u When l toU- seven tjs^^ j^ghbour of 

'biiiy IU^ me* and I 

, thhil^that ^ for I 

WMa he trint twenty- 


five, and when he had got’ an Income big enough to ' / 
keep me on. He was to come into seven hundred a 
year when he was twenty-five,.- and papa said' that we 
, might leave it in that way, only that ( we were "not to 
write to one another* and not to consider ourselves • 
engaged till he reached that age. ’then we. could do 
ais^ we liked. 

w I, for one, am not going back upon my word, and 
if Raymond likes to claim me this, autumn — well,' 1 
may just as well marry. him as anyone else.” 

“ What nonsense ! . What utter, foolish rubbish ! " '] 
ejaculated Miss Home. “ And have you never heard 
from the young man since then ? ” 

“ He wrote to me when papa died/’ went on Tessie 
softly,. “ and said that I was never out of his thoughts, ■ 
and that he was waiting impatiently for the autumn 
to come, when we might be engaged in the eyes of 
the world.” 

u And did you not write to him before you went out 
as a governess ? ” fumed Miss Home. * 

" Oh, dear no ! Why, he would have said that the 
whole thing was preposterous, and have wanted us to 
marry on nothing a year. No ! no ! He knows my 
mother’s address, and when the time comes if he 
wants me he will come and claim me,” concluded 

Tessie decisively. ‘‘Now don’t let US talk about 
him any mare. What do you think my charming 
aunt in Park Lane will say to my going to Jive at 
Woodlands? She will tear her hair for very rage and 
fury,” laughed Tessie, springing up from her chair 
and mincing across the room in exact imitation of 
her aunt’s mode of progress. “All her life it has 
been her keenest ambition to get to know Lady 
Chesncy, and I feai now that she will never suc- 
ceed. 1 cannot fancy her and that fascinating little 
lady together* , They were not fashioned in the same 
mould,” ' 

When the day came for .leaving JLlanthony Crescent 
Tessie impressed upon Lalla the .necessity , of being 
Miss Horpefc tight, .hand, and of helping ; her iff every 
★iiyi Earnestly promised to do her ' 

$he ‘ '■ * ■’ 

Tessib left,; Wff U a ' lighter heatr, inasmuch afrshe 
hereelf 4 |ik4v^eiff:‘a peicutiSary burden bn Miss Hleme, 
and Wa» ( paying literally foe ;her 

^gughJt^s bffard- , 

She and Mm Hotrie parted with many tears and 
affectionate bffilbwes, and Tessie waved a gdod- 
t>ye from the itffndow of the dmgy few-Wheeler^slie . 

k»»4^topd a fnend <sho wt^ld cl*a*e to ' 
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by a battlemented wall that enclosed the paved centre 
court and the itnns of the chapel 

The long lp tv ft out above the door whs filled with 
carved coat* of arms that had belonged to the 
Chesncy* since the days of Crety and Agmdbuu. A 
Devoniensi?, with its copper hfcveSj Was nodding its 
saucy white rosebud* m at the drawing-room window, 
and Lady Chesney* in a fiesh, grey gown, was 
waiting with outstretched hands to receive her tired 
guest 

“You shall go straight to your loom, dtar, and 
hive sonic tea befoit you join us m the libiarv,* she 
s ud, gi\ mg the gul into the hands of a neat maid, 
who was introduced to hei as her future sole pro- 
perty 

When she had had her tea biought to her in a 
d unty Dresden seivice, ind had smoothed hei Huffy 
hair and slipped on a black grenadine gown, she 
followed Lucy down the polished oak stairs into the 
hbury, where hu hostess came foruaid and set hei at 
once at her tasc 

“ Dear child, how glad we are to see you You 
know my son, and this is Miss Rai hei Enderby, my 
routin, ind this 


Tessie turned with a smile to Lord CJwsney, who 
welcomed her eagerly, and her eyes d&ooped a little 
under his eager gaze 

Then she looked at Miss Endcrby, a smart London 
girl in a yellow gown, with a mass of blatk wavy hair 
and a vivacious maimer 

She was looking straight at lessie with an amused 
exptessionof curiosity, and the girl felt in an instant 
that their natures weie antagonistic 

bhe did not think that they should agree, but she 
answered her careless question as to her murney with 
g»avc politeness, then turned to the last member oil the 
partv, who was waiting with a look of wonder and 
astonishment on his lace 

u Good gracious, Raymond, you heie * ” she 
cried, as she turned her bewildered eyes upon 
him 

44 Fessie 1 This is the most astonishing meeting 1 
How on earth did you come to Woodlands * * he 
answeied pleasure and sorrow struggling together m 
his voice 

Lord Chesney, with one dismayed glance at the 
couple, turned on his heel and left the room 
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•MraJJ OUTACHE is the French name for a nan ow 
braid made m cotton and silk The former 
j jj) & "very pretty when used for \anous em 
broidery purposes, and its greatest recom- 
mendation to those who live in towns will be that if 
>ou get the teal DMC soutache, made m several 
colours and in many widths, it washes perfectly 
There are, I b*he\ e, two or thtee special colours 
winch aie doubtful , but, as a general rule, the braids, 
cottons, etc , which bear these far-famed initials wa*h 
extiemely well. 

You can sew on the soutache with fine silk it you 
like it, being caiefui to obtain that which matches it 
exactly Hut yoU can get what is called DMC* 
Soie dc Coton, Which is hne and strong and answers 
extremely well for this purpose The Tatter is sold in 
small reels, No* too being the sue 1 have usually found 
the best As this cottor can be had to match the 
soutaches exactly, use a fihe needle and run the braid 
On neatly^ folding over corneis and fastening these 
With a very strong stitch or two 
The night-dress case seen on page 132 is made of 
coarse unbleached linen called Toile Grosse, a material 
which, as It washes perfectly and is of a whity brown 
colour, is very gdbd for all pin poses of the kind 
Fdr this article ^ have used one of the ieadd> 
procurable transfer designs, as 1 have found thai 
m?h*y r pf tWe can be employed for this purpose 
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NIGHT-DRESS CASE. 


The entire pattern is outlined with narrow red them. Loop stitch, French knots, herring-bone stitch, 
soutache, and the spaces, as will be seen, are filled up coral stitch, snail-trail stitch, etc. etc., all are used, 

with stitches of many kinds, which can be done accord- and the outline of the braid is followed outside by a 

mg to the row of point sahUl which is nothing but a single back- 

taste and stitch taken ait an infinitesimal angle— a thread is 

*fency of the enough —and done at equal distances, 
worker. Here The edge of the case is scalloped with red coton a 
1 have used broder , ope of the transfer patterns being used for 

blue coton d marking it, but ^ When cut out, Torchon lace is run 

broder also under it; and the result is a very pretty case which 

D.M.C.,Nos. costs little and will wear and wash well. 
i6or2D being In Fig. t you will, see a palm, also one of the 
good sues for transfer designs, which is in reality close upon twelve 

the purpose, inches long. . » ' 

As all readers This palm wopld do- very well for a great 1 many pur- 
will be ac- poses ; for instance,, the middle of a chair-back, or the 
quainted with section of a bed-spread being two 1 may name among 

the Mount many others. The red soutache used is an eighth of 

Mellick work an inch wide, and is sewn down with soie de coton of 

articleswhich the spmb, cplopr. 

-have appear- As you wilt isif if you examine the illustration closely* 
ed in this Jhe entire patted is hot followed by .the soutache, but 

magazine, I loops aye left iybich are worked in coarse coton & 

! shall not re- brpdir; tfo.' 8, These are* not outlined first 

produce the or padded, but worked over in satin-stitch, 

stjtches, for Fig. 2 is another transfer design, that of annar* 
*' they wi|l soon guerite, anithisis worked in yellow so&taehe the same , 
) recognise fa- width as the red I have just described and plso green, 

.. miltarbftfcs in which is About half the width. This, would’; thaifee', an 

the illustra- extreme^ prejty > border for curtains, easily 

■ tion before, and ^ 
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Soutache Embroidery. 


The flower is done with soutache threaded first of 
all into a thick aiguilk d lajiustne ^ which has a large 
eye and sharp' point, differing in the latter respect from 
the ordinary mg needles .which, with blunt point, would 
be absolutely useless here. All . the soutache work is 
begun in the. same way t and then the soutache is 
firmly sewn down and the needle just used dispensed 
with until you have to begin or end in a fresh place. , 

Before proceeding further, it may be as well to say 
that the u soutache de coton v is staid in small pieces 
of about a dozen yards in each, costing but a few 

pence. 

As the yellow petals of the marguerite are formed 
with the soutache folded down from the petal to the 
centre, a space more or less wide is left between the 
edges. This is filled up with tin a brodcr D.M.C., 
sold in small skeins, and which matches the soutache 
and, like it, washes perfectly. This is done with long 
and short stitch, familiar to all who understand the 
well-known crewel-work. Use a crewel needle and fill 
up all the space, so that none of the material may be 
seen. 

For the middle of the flower double your flax thread 
- for that is what it is called in English — and fill up 
tin.* space with French knots placed closely together. 
If you like it, you can use another shade of yellow, but 
it looks well as done here, all in the one shade. 

A narrower soutache can be had and with it flowers, 
etc., can be worked without being sewn down. A finer 
a/gtt/il'' a tapisserie is then threaded with the soutache 
and used for the actual work, which is, in the case of 
long spaces being covered, kept down with an occasional 


Mount Mellick 
stitches com- 
bined with the 
soutache. The 
very narrowest 
soutache of all 
is used for small 
letters, but the 
large “M ,a given 
in our illustra- 
tion is best 
worked in sou- 
tache an eighth 
of an inch wide. 

• Rope-stitth is 
here used, done 
in red cotton 
No. 8, and the 
white point sable. 
and French knots are done in Mount Mellick cotton, 
which, as you know, is very generally called knitting 
cotton. 

An initial of this kind varied in any way you please 
would answer admirably for large articles. Bath 
blankets, laundry bags, bed-spreads, etc. etc., could 
all be adorned with letters like this. 

Fig. 4' shows how the satin-stitching as in part of 
Fig. 2 is done. Work across the petal and let your 
stitches lie evenly close together, and with care to let 
the edge be clear and true. Use for this work a large 
Mount Mellick needle. I always like those manu- 
factured on purpose for Mount Mellick work, but, if 
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FIG. 3.— INITIAL LETTER. 
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FIG. 6. 


stitch of embroidery, cotton.^ or flax thready which 
helps to shade the flower. TTo make my meaning 
clearer, jf. you were doing; > small pink daisy in 
, sopt^che each ; petal i^tauid bt forqied by one 
stitch in soutache ; but upon t&e Wter you might with 
advantage place a stitch. 'in a 'lighter or darker, pink, . 
about a third <*£ the length of the petal' in cotton' or 
.flax, . . ' ”, 

« ; Greet patterns, such as the Greek fret, etc., are 
good, for this wprk, and most branding patterns may 
■ tae.adapje^ ioit, ,, . ‘ ■. . , ;; - 

V- 1^3^ see hoW bin be worked in 

Soinabhe,; hi&dyir will ‘ be;dbviou$; to y'du'What very ' 


you carnet get them, a large size of/ 1 between s " answers 
very well • 

Pig. $ shows one of the tapestry needles threaded 
with soutache, for in some instances you might form 
all your petals with.it, only giving a stitch with the fine 
cotton here and, there. 

Fig. 6, shows how you run the braid on. 

I afn sure that you will Ijke this work when once 
you begin it, and I may remind you that it is par- 
ticularly suitable for the dresses of children. Holland 
frocks for Children embroidered in white or coloured 
soutache look well, and come back from rhe wash-tub 
■ none th£ worse: for it, unless, of course, great careless*. 
he$s has been shown and soda or chemicals used. 
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EORGE HILDRED, Surgeon.” 

I stood still for a moment, and 
glanced from the shiniftg brass plate 
on the gate post to the substantial 
red-brick house which stood back 
from the trimly-kept lawn. 

5 • Then iny old chum had already 
attained to the object bf his ambi- 
tion ! Only a popular and rising 
surgeon would live in a house like 
this— one of the best middle-class 
houses in the little country town. 
Ah, well ; there is a world of difference 


pupils ; and the hair, still fhfeh: afid tiiwny as a lion’s 
manej, was streaked and flecked with silver. 

“Summerfield ! This is an unexpected pleasure)’ 1 
hd said, pressing my hand with fingers , that felt soft 
and damp. 

; “ The pleasure is all on your side at present," 1 re- 
turned. “ Tell me, my dear fellow, what have you 
been doing. with yourself ?" 

He passed his hand wearily over his brow, and then, 

pointing to a seal) sank into his chair* 

“To tell the truth, l believe I’m run down," said 
Hildred, nervously shading his eyes with' a trembling 
hand, u The work is heavy here, and I have had an 
anxious time." 


between five years of steady work and five years of 
idle wandering. . George Hildred, if I might trust his 
letters, was a happy husband and father ; if I might 
trust the evidence of my eyes, prosperous in his pro- 
fession ; while as for myself— -but never mind, the story, 
concerns my friend. 

1 passed up the garden path, and pulled th& 
bcH> r ; 

*ll feas delightful to think that within the five, 
minutes I should clasp George Hildred by* the' hafid 
again. Frank, gay-hearted George Hildred ! 1 knew 
that five years could have little effect upon spirits as 
buoyant as his. ; and as for hard work, it was exactly 
what he needed to bring his splendid physique to per- 
fection. Already my hand seemed to tingle in his 
friendly grasp ; and my tympanum almost vibrated in 
anticipation of his laughter. 

The door opened ; and as I stepped into the richly- 
carpeted hall, I caught the gleam of a white dress on 
the stairs, and the sound of a child’s voice sent a quick 
pain to my heart. 


“ Have you looked in the glass lately ?" I asked. 

He laughed uiicasily. 

“ Oh ? I see, it's this hair of mine you arc thinking of. 
Why, man* haven’t you ever heard bf hair turning grey 
In a single night ? It must be more than five years 
since we . met Tell me about yourself, Summer - 
field,” 

I saw that nay allusion to his altered appearance 
had aftooyed, him; and I changed the .subject. He 
mfcde an effort to pull himself together as he listened 
to me, and, a ghost of his old gay smile wavered over 
his face/ It, was, pitiful to see him. He was quite in- 
capable of ahy sustained effort; ind our conversation 
soon began to flag. 

As my eyes wandered from his’ face, they naturally 
rested upon a involving stand of^books which stood at 
his elbow. Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers’ 1 ; 
Maudsleyk “Pathology of the Mind"; Cloustorrs 
“ Mental Diseases "---Shese were -the first names which 
attracted my attention ; and looking a little closer, I 
saw that all the books , in the case dealt with cognate 


“ Dr. Summerfield, sir/* announced the servant, subjects. # 
throwing open double doors of green baize, and I I came to the conclusion that ray friend was making 
entered George Hildred’s study. a speciality of diseases of the mind. 

A folding screen shut off the greater part of the u Come, Summerfield, let us go into the drawing- 
writing-table from view, and for a moment I did not room. I wantto nit reduce you tb my wife.” 
see my friend, A thin white hand shot but beyond the I>as sthrriftd by the suddenness with which . Hildred 
screen, hastily seized a newspaper, and dropped it spoke/and hp jks^by the likrshness of his tone, There 1 
over an open book which lay on the visible part of the was jnpjg in his voice, which hi ways, 

table. Then a chair was pushed backhand Hildred gives evidence bf kc^iteifiervous excitement. * 
stepped into view, , . J prepared: to follo)v ; tem« 

My chin dropped, iny outstretched hands fell limply tokVtavl 

to my sides, ' and 1 stood before him storing and t 

Speechless/ ' A ghost suddenly rising from an open my jie r bobk which/he, had taken such 

grave 1 would scarcely have surprised me. s^miich, ^ ;ep.tranc<e« . jfc'bujd not avoid/ 

,My irignd^the grandest man^rom aphysicalstand- seeirig r the 
point, I had ever i^en—was. a yhhttered wreck. ' The glutei I words^The Iford^iinda/pf • 

once mighty limbs, which in 'the ofd ' dafrs might' haye Ihsanijy ,"' \' m ?_ 1 7:- !. 7- ' /■ ' " ;/ '* 7 7 ■ * _ 

made a Cornish wrestler , trehjbfc^ ' 1 i^ncl but 

shrunken ; the face I had last" seen glowing with, ruddy to hides ' ^1, shoujld' hAvi thought Wf 

health, was ghadtly whitt? ; the blue eyes had lost ill scei>| 'tijfc ■ 

their old fire and fun, and 'peered at me with contracted * of' thfe'^ i ‘ 
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STOOD BEPORE HIM STAKING AMD SPtECllLKSS {p. I34), 


looked at him apprehensively. He had turned at the 
sound of the falling psipef, and his eyes, were fixed 
keenly upon mine. A crjjniisort flaiine of passion sprang 
into his cheeks, his hafl(d xlenchi^ instinetiyely^and , 
an exclamation of angeir hur&e.frdin jblip.- . V 
' Then he recovered' hl'jpsylf' »j)|r!a yiokntjtfiteft, bit 

led the WajrjSut ofSbe'.rhoroA .< ; ‘ ' 

*' . V 1 “ ‘..-'.‘I .V-'-N. -■ *, ■ P V t l'. ’ - ' ' 


r? 'EM; 


wi- 

lt- 




'“’A*. ‘ 


1JL4HCKE HiLftRE^ave 4 warm welcome as hei 
husbands friend ; and wfe*n I tod HUIe 436ori?|6 irtmy 
arid my baeheloj whiskers tod been well pulled 
*»y Geprgtc^ inquisitive tfafpoftr I begart to feel at 
hoipty * * 

In tpHebf tor fresh youok beauty, H4<k£<ta wife 
, profession^ A tft** ttte dedicate 


colour of her face, the alertness of, hei; eyes* and the 
rich jnassek of haif. g$ve the entire pleasure which a 
truly beautiful countenance is m&intto afford. But a 
second glance regaled a drawn Jooltin the skin of the 
face,' which’ threV'tto Matures into ioh^Sharp relief; 
and the eye£ revealed an expression of strained eager- 
'ness. ' : ^ , ’/ ‘ m '' r \ 

- My heart mi^gAye me, as llopked from husband to 
wife. HildVed, stood. VSth his bock to the fireplace, 
With a look 'pf settled gloom on 4 is face, very different 
from the expression o( glad and 'proud mastership I 
had expected to see' there. Mia eyes turned mourn- 
fully frdm bi$ : fair young wife to the beautiful boy in 
my arnw^; and at the same moment I remembered the 
Stalid,^ bpbksi which was , placed so near to the arm 
of iis study chair, and a thought dashed into my mind 
^whiclt turned me sick with hotter. 

„ '* Why had he tried to hide the book on his table ?* 
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1 asked myself. “Why had he been so moved at its 
discovery just as he was leading me into the presence 
of his wife. ‘The borderlands of In&anity!’ Could 

it be possible that he believed 

Just then Mildred's voice recalled me to myself. 

“ I have to go out, Summerficld,” said he. 4k I know 
you will excuse me, and my wife will take good care of 
you. Of course you stay with us ? ” 

“Yes; don't let me keep you from your engage- - 
ments.” 

“This is one which can't be put off,"' lie answered ; 
and kissing his wife tenderly, he made an awkward 

attempt 10 nod gaily to me, and left Hie ruum. 

For a moment we did not speak. Georgia slipped 
from my arms and set off in chase of the cat ; and I 
was lost in gloomy, disappointed thought. Mrs. 
Hildred sat silent, with her head bent down, until the 
slam of the front door gave notice that her husband 
had left the house, and then she turned her eyes upon 
me. They were eager and glittering, and her breath 
came in quick gasps as she cried excitedly— 

“ You find him much altered ? ” 

I could only say — 

“ I do, indeed.” 

“Oh, Doctor Summerficld ! ;; she exclaimed, “l 
cannot tell you how thankful l am that ) cm have come. 
You are his old friend- you know him so well. 1 have 
heard of you so often ; your letters have told me that 
1 may speak to you as 1 would to my own brother. You 
will take pity upon me, will you not? ” 

As she spoke her excitement increased. She rose 
from her seat ; she crossed ihc room and stood before 
me in mute agonised appeal, with folded hands and 
quivering lips. I was obliged to grasp her wrists 
firmly to keep her from falling on her knees at my 
feet. 

“Try and calm yourself, my dear Mrs, Hildred; 
let me beg you to sit down,’' I said soothingly, forcing 
Her gently into a chair, and keeping my eyes fixed 
upon hers. “ [ will gladly hear all you have to say. 
and I am altogether at your service — and your hus- 
band's.’' 

Only when [ uttered the last words did the tension 
of her muscles relax, and she sank back with every 
appearance of exhaustion. I felt that all the energy 
of a powerful will had been concentrated in the sup- 
plication for my help, in case there had been any cold- 
ness or unreadiness in me to overcome. 

“Yes, it is for him— for your old friend I ask your 
help,” she said. “ You say he is much changed ; I 
know it. Tell me, did you notice anything strange in 
his study.?” 

She had almost started to her feet again a.s she asked 
the question' ; but once more 1 l ( aid my hand on her 
wrist and she was quiet. 1 

How my heart ached for my' friend ns I looked at 
her ! Hut I only said— <■ 

“ It seemed a very crdinaiyr study for a doctor to 
have.* 7 

“Ah,” she- returned in a disappointed tone, “you 
were no* there long enough to examine his favourite 
books/ 


“ 1 noticed that he has taken up a special study, ' I 
said at a venture. 

“ That's it ! ” she cried, with a sudden flash from her 
wide eyes. “ He thinks of nothing else night nr day 
in all his waking moments. Shall I tell you what it 
means, Doctor Summerlield ? Hend your ear — 
closer — closer -don’t let little Georgia hear the awful 
words. 5 ' 

My head was bent until I could feel her breath upon 
my cheek, and then she whispered hoarsely — 

“Have pity and help us, Doctor Sunimcrfield. My 
husband believes that his mind is affected! '* 


, nr. 

A cold shiver ran through my frame as Mrs. Hildred 
spoke. 

“ I have known it for a long time,” she went on. 
“At first I could not account for the change in him, 
but 1 have watched him closely, and I'm sine that I’m 
not mistaken. Oh ! Doctor Sumnicrlield, tell me, for 
pity’s sake, do you think it. is liue ? Is it possible that 
there can be any ground for his fear ?” 

For a moment I felt stunned. This had not been 
rny conjecture, but it was equally appalling, i looked 
at Mis. Hildred again, and the effect of her words 
passed away. My tii «t belief took a firmer hold of me 
than ever. 

“ Tell me something more,” I said, wishing to hear 
her talk. “ You have not shown me sufficient ground 
for your own fear yet.” 

“ I don't know that I can,” sheausweicd ; “one may 
be quite certain of a thing without being able to con- 
vince another ci it. Countless little things lead me to 
my conclusion. You must own that only a great shock 
could hate produced such a change in my husband. 
Then his manner to me, always kind, has grown to be 
almost womanly in its tenderness; and all hi* pleasure 
in our child seems dashed with a mournful pin'. If [ 
try to win his confidence, a look of abject terror comes 
into his eyes, and he takes pains to avoid me, spending 
whole nights in his laboratory. Then again, why 
should he takenp such a honible branch of study with 
so much earnestness ? He has no special mental cases 
under his care just now.” 

“ He tells irie that the work here is heavy,'’ I said. 
“ J suppose he has a large practice?'* 

“ He had ; but for the last six months it has been 
dwindling away rapidly. I know that many of his 
best patients have, lost confidence in him; they see the 
change and pity him, and I believe he goes in daily 
dread that his secret will be discovered.” 

“ l believe that you are deceiving yourself, Mrs, 
Hildred,” said I. “Your husband is too honourable a 
man to continue his practice after he has once doubted 
the soundness of his judgment. Is there nothing else 
that may account for this change? He spoke of having 
had an anxious time lately.” 

“Yes, he has; but that is not the cause. The 
change has been gradually taking place during the 
last year ; but , the anxiety he spoke of only began a 
week ago.” 
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“What is the nature of the anxiety?” I asked. 

“ It is a dreadful business altogether/ 1 answered 
Mrs. Hildrcd. “ I don't think I have thought how 
dreadful it really is, for my own trouble has made me 
selfish. A week ago our neighbour, Colonel Scott, was 
found dead in his garden, under mysterious circum- 
stances. He had been stabbed, and was lying beside 
an artificial lake, with one of his hands in the water* 
My husband believes that it was a case of suicide, but 
no weapon was to be found; and although the lake 
has been dragged, nothing has come to light.” 

“ What makes Hildrcd. believe it to be suicide ? ” 

“ Well, Colonel Scott was a strange old man, a child- 
less, and apparently a friendless, widower, and a patient 
of George’s. He was intensely melancholy, and full of 
crotchets. It seems that he had a great respect for 
my husband, for he has left us his entire fortune, 
something like fifty thousand pounds, I believe. George 
was much moved when he heard of it, for he never 
liked the old man.” 

I looked at my companion in some surprise. If the 
legacy had been fifty thousand pence her tone could 
not have been more indifierent. 

“ It was strange that Colonel Scott should have 
done such a thing, for my husband had quarrelled with 
him, and they had ceased to be on speaking terms. 
The old man possessed some secret remedy which he 
had learned in India, and he was always carrying 
bottles of it to the country people. George never com- 
plained of this, for his own hands were always full 
then ; but he was indignant that the remedy should 
be kept secret from the profession, and he spoke too 
warmly to the colonel about it, called him a quack, I 
believe, and was ordered out of the house. It was just 
like the old man's eccentricity to leave him the money 
and the prescription into the bargain, with full liberty 
to make it known if he saw fit.” 

“Of course, there has been an inquest,” I said. 
“ What was the verdict ? ” 

“The inquiry was adjourned until to-day. That is 
where George has gone now. There was a dispute 
.as to the possibility of the wound being self-inflicted. 
My husband was of opinion that it might be, but Dr. 
Turnbull, a far older and more experienced man, 
would not hear of such a thing, 1 believe additional 
medical evidence is to be called to-day.” 

“No doubt Hildred has been very much upset.” 

“Yes ; but, as I said, it docs not account for his 
past misery. Will you promise me, Dr. S u mm ef field, 
to watch my husband carefully, and try to make him 
speak of his trouble ? He may confide in you " 

“ 1 promise,” I said ; and then Mrs. Hildrcd of her 
own accord changed the subject. 

I could see that she had to make a strong effort, so 
I began to talk of my wanderings abroad, and she 
managed to listen to me for half an hour \vith a polite 
show of interest. 

But she started and changed colour at every sound. 

Presently the servant came- to say that lunch was 
served, and at the same moment a, heavy step sounded 
in the hall, and Hildred entered. ■ 

He threw, himself wearily , into a chair* and wiped 
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the thick beads of sweat from his brow. His face was 
pale as death. 

His wife crossed the floor and stood beside him* 
laying a hand gently and caressingly on his shoulder, 
lie started under" the light touch as if it had been a 
stinging lash. 

“ Well, what was the decision, George ? ” she said, 

“They had a brand-new practitioner over from 
Ncwborough,” returned he, in a lone of harsh dis- 
pleasure, “and he sided with Turnbull.” 

“Did the jury return a verdict accordingly?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes : 4 Wilful murder by some person or persons 
unknown.' ” 

llildred sprang to his feet and opened the door for 
us to go into the dining-room. 


IV. 

DURING the rest of that day Hildred and I played a 
game of cross-purposes. I tried hard to make an up- 
poitunity to gcL on my old intimate footing with him 
and he tried, no less hard, to keep tnc at a distance, 
lie was friendly enough in the presence of his wife, 
and so long as I talked about myself ; but no sooner 
did I make any reference to his bioken health than he 
entrenched himself behind a shield of cold reserve, 
uhich I found it impossible to penetrate. 

1 retired for the night utterly mystified and defeated. 
That my fucnd was oppressed by some terrible secret 
was certain, and l was equally certain that, unless re- 
lieved of the burden, his mind would give way under 
the strain. 

Next morning at an rally hour I was shaken 
roughly out of sleep, and, starting up in bed, I was 
sin prised to see Hildrcd ( s man standing at my side. 
My shoulder ached with the fierce pressure of his hand, 
and I was on the point of remonstrating when I 
noticed the sickly pallor of his face and the nervous- 
twitching of his lip?. 

*• Speak out, man I What’s the matter ? M shouted. 

“Can you come downstairs- at once, sir?” he 
gisped. “The police arc in the house, and they arc 
asking for the doctor.” 

“ What do they want with him ? ” 

The man's teeth chattered. 

“ It’s -all over the town this morning, sir/* ho said. 
“ They say that the master murdered Colonel Scott, 
and the inspectors here v.^th a warrant for his. 
arrest.” 

“Good heavens! What d’you say? Murdered 
Colonel Scott ! ” I cried, leaping cut of bed and 
plunging into my clothes, “ How can they have made 
such a horrible mistake ? ” 

“ It seems that- they’ve drained off the water from 
the artificial lake in the colonel's grounds, sir, and its 
said they've found a surgical knife with Dr. Mildred's 
monogram on the handle. And they've traced foot- 
steps from the spot where the body was found lo the 
laboratory, and the ivy on the wall is torn and ragged* 
as if a heavy man has climbed up or down by it.” 
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“At the bottom of the garden. The doctor has 
made a workshop of the' old stables built against the 
wall of Colonel Scott’s grounds. ' Please make baste, 
sir. The inspector's waiting- for yoit — we don't want 
to disturb the mistress*” 

“How can you help it? Isn't Dr. Hitdred in his 
room?" 

“No, sir. He spent the night in the laboratory 
again/’ 

I was just ready, and struggling into my coat* I 
rushed .downstairs, closely followed by the servant. 
In the hall istoodl the inspeefor and a constable. 

“ A jwid business, sir,” said the. former, “ and I want 
to get it over as quietly as possible/ The man said 
you would fake us to the. doctor without^ disturbing 
the lady" ■ ; \ _ V’* . " j./ y.\ 

“To be sure. Dn.HiM^ed will thfiuk^you for the 
courtesy.. Lead the 'way to ; tbc&^ 

Then, turning ajgain to .the inspector*; I .added ?*Thg ; 
doctor did not sleep in the house lait jdght. ; We shall 
find him ini his, workshop." ; . v '** ’ 3 

1 saw the man's face fall, f heard the constable 


mutter “Walker I” under his breath, and I must 
confess that I felt a slight sinking at the heart as we 
followed the servant out int6 the garden. 

‘ Could it be possible that Mrs. Hildred’s suspicion 
had peon correct ? The tale of my friend’s quarrel 
with the myitfered colonel flashed through my mind, 
and the, incident of the secret remedy-— exactly ibi 
, kin<f brilMO£ to pr^y upbn a morbid condition of the 
mind. /‘.‘■V y'y 'V** - / 

‘We crossed » wid« ' stretch of turf, and traversed 
several paths, winding through a shrubbery* and then 
halted a large two-storey building* 

It \yas fbe laboratory. ‘ 

The door^ai unlatched, and nvithput ceremony the 
liispector pusbjed it open a^^ ebfe^dL. ; V 

- fables Jittered “ with- btectnOal/ apparatus, retorts* 
ftsMubcsj and "vessels a : furnace;. 

/ H ...spiipdp^^'^y | pelves on 

rows; and'- other 
■paraplhjrn^fii : ‘tf k ch,mii^V:ia$^tqry met otiAvitw/ 
but of the dbctor himself ndt a ^gn. y. 
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« How do wc roach the lofts ? n asked the inspector, 
seeing no ladder. , iV 
John went outside, , and following him , round an 
angle of the wall, found ourselves at the*foot of 4 
flight of stone steps, leading to a strong iron-damped 
door on the second storey; ‘ ,, 

'Che inspector, writ the first to ascend the stairway u . 
1 kept close to his heels, and the conkaWe' and John 
brought up. the year.' 

The iron-clamped door, like the opebelow, was ajar. 

I saw it swing open/andl. sawtfie inspector vanish. 
Then a low cry reached rte^nd-With a bound | was 
in the loft. , 4 , 

At first I only tf'aw that this loft Was furnished as a 
luxurious sitting-roonj ; then my eyes fell upon an 
easy chair, and in it, turned slightly away from me- 
gracious Heaven* !; what did T see ? The figure of a 
mail with hair as white as snow. Surely I could not 
mistake the proud pose of that noble head, the breadth 
of those colossal shoulders ; but what in the name of 
wonder could it mean ? 

“Mildred!" I shrieked, suddenly seised with a 
fearful trembling. ' 

There was no answer. The figure sat motionless. 

I leapt forward and seized its arm. It was stiff and 
rigid ! I grasped its hand. An icy chill shook my 
arm, the white head fell forward upon the breast, and 
with a gasp of horror I found myself gazing into the 
glazed eyes of a corpse-, 'And- such a corpse !~ 
withered, wrinkled, and yellow as any face of four- 
score years. . v 

For a moment the silence was awful and profound, 
«mcl then- - 1 

“ May I ask the meaning of fhis intrusion?” cried a 
harsh voice. 

^ stalled as if I had been shot*- and looked up. 

A door, leading into an inner loft, was standing 
open, and within its frame’ stood the figure of my 
friend, George Mildred, as 1 had seen hlm yesterday, 
but with the look of agony intensified upon hjs face. 
He stepped forward, and behind him I caught sight 
of the burly form of another mau.; 

The inspector motioned me to explain, and I took 
my friend by the hand. * » , . " 

“ There’s some foolish mistake) 11 ; I said, . “ Dis- , 
covcrios have been made, relating to Colonel Scott’s . 
death, and your presence, is needed at the magis- 
trate’s/' , Jv,' . ;\V' V*' . . 

A wave of horror swept pver, HUdred's foqe^ andfcrj 
a moment he hid it in his tremUin^ hands; L 

X shook him by the ; shoulder, pointing ta the d$ad 
body in the chair. ' 

" What is that ? " I ask&i, v 
Hildred uncovered his che*kS‘loqkfiii“, 

wh^trfhan I had se?jn tfe^^;tand fria }ips,nw)V]:(l ' 
st»ffly-,as he answered toL^afse | V 


“ That is my father.” 

M Your father, Hildred 1 What dots it mOap ?” 

Again, his lips moved stiffly, but no sound -came 
from th«m^ He bent hi$ head till his mouth was close 
to my ear, and then l caught the words^ 

u Alcoholic mania ! 99 

■ !* 1 ' *■ ' V v. *■■■ - * 

Yes, I know it is a terrible §tOry;but the world is 
full of tragedies. Is there a single man or woman 
who /* has -reached middle life without hiding one 
, horrible trujiist 0 *yih some dark Corner of the memory? 
Instead of ‘following this oito farther, let me sum up 
after-events in a few concluding words., 

George Hildred’s father i had spent twenty years in 
the West Indies, and the tetter whiph told of his home- 
coming had contained} an omiholts *hint which had 
induced his son to keep the news a secret from his 
wife. A year ago he* had met his father on his 
return to England, and the old man. a victim to 
long intemperance in a hot climate, was hopelessly 
insauc. 

After much thought— revolting from the idea of 
committing his father to the care of strangers— Hildred 
hit upon the plan of tending him himself in the rooms 
above his laboratory. Tie had obtained a certificate 
and a properly qualified keeper, and from that time 
until the oiglit I slept under his roof, during which 
the ojd man had died, Mildred’s Kfo had been a long- 
drawnrput misery. Refusing to share the burden of 
.his awfiij secret with hi$ wife, he had almost sunk 
under its weight. 

All doubt as to the murder of . Colonel Scott was 
quickly cleared up. No fault could be found in the 
keeper ; his vigilance had been keen. And yet the 
cunning of the madman had found means of loosening 
the hnrs in the window-frame of his room, and also of 
stealing one . of his son’s instruments. The chick ivy- 
on 'the stable. walls had afforded; him egress while liis 
keeper slept, or while he was locked An alone ; and as 
for the motive of the crime, it could only, be accounted 
for as a fit of maniac rage at seeing an old, man in 
, happy liberty while he hlntself was a prisoner. 

Hildred slowly recovered from the shock and strain 
of that miserable year, but he could not remain in the 
neighbourhood, 1 Induced him to become my partner 
in , a , practice I had lately bought in a flourishing 
.northern^ town, and we fiave , found it .a pleasant and 
' /profitable ^ and as I grow older year by 

ydi# my friend is gramially resuming the buoyancy of 
1 ft second, youth-' J. ' y;‘ 

-\Qf, course. Mildred never touched a penny of the 
; colonel’s fortu ne-j and the last, tifoe 1 entered the little 
townin which myfriendhad lived, it was id make a 
spefccfi, ift.his nani^at a public ceremony when a royal* 
persbfiage opened tbe Scott Asylum. 
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CONCERNING CHAPS AND CHILBLAINS. 


lSY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


H LA1N ,j is an old English word 
meaning a sore ; and a chilblain is 
a sore caused by cold. Chilblains 
are consequently much more fre- 
quent in the winter, when the 
weather is cold. They, are seen 

in those whose circulation is feeble 

• and, curiously enough, young 

people under the age of twenty suffer more fre- 
quently than older people. 

The history of a chilblain is very simple. In con- 
sequence of a feeble circulation, the nutrition of the 
skin is injuriously affected by cold, and slight inflam- 
mation ensues. On the parts most exposed to the 


of the skin. This influence is intensified if the cold is 
combined with wet, more especially if the wet skin 
is allowed to dry spontaneously. 

An eczematous condition is induced which manifests 
itself by the skin chapping. Washerwomen, laun- 
dresses, and others who alternately wet and dry their 
arms are particularly liable to suffer. Here, again, 
preventive measures are all-important. The hands 
must be kept warm, and when they are wetted care 
must be taken to dry them thoroughly with a dry, soft 
tpwel. 

Several patent preparations are highly recommended ; 
the old treatment of glycerine and rose-water dabbed 
on the skin occasionally is, however, very satisfactory. 


weather (for chilblains alfect the hands and feet, par* Many people, 1 would parenthetically remark, make 


ticularly the heel) an ill-defined redness becomes 
apparent. There is a good deal of tenderness, and 
when the part becomes thoroughly warm there is much 
itching and a sensation of burning. 

If appropriate treatment is adopted at once, the 
inflammation subsides and the skin soon resumes 
its natural appearance j but if this early stage be 
neglected, and the part be irritated by a rough stocking 
or by the chafing of an ill-fitting boot, further damage 
to the skin results. A little blister forms^ and when it 
breaks a superficial sore is left, which is very trouble-' 
some and heals very slowly. 

In no case is the oid proverb u Prevention is better 
than cure ” more true than in the present instance. 
All that is required to prevent the occurrence of 
chilblains is to ensure a sufficiency of warmth. Warm 
gloves and warm stockings must be worn, and boots 
fitting easily and suitable to the season must be pro* 
cured. The circulation must be promoted by friction, 
and encouraged by active exercise taken regularly. If 
all precautions fail, local treatment must be begun 
without delay. 

At first a sedative lotion or soothing ointment must 
be applied to allay the inflammation, followed later by . 
more stimulant remedies. Simplest, and perhaps as 
efficacious as any other application, is the use of 
resin ointment ; or the part may be painted occasion- ‘ 
ally with a little tincture of iodine: It must always 
be remembered that warmth is essential for success— 
not toasting the toes in front of a fire and theft letting 
the feet .become cold again — but the warmth must be 
maintained by suitable clothing. 

Frost-bite is a more extreme effect of cold • it ■ 
chiefly affects the more, exposed paris-^particularly > 
the ear? and'no.s$. Just as in the case of a burn, the 
injury to the skin is greater than i? at first apparent. 
Careful treatment - under medicffc advice ‘/must be 
Adopted., v r 'V r '■ ■ , 

A chap is a longitudinal cr^ck in ihe skiu, and 
generally affects the hands and arms. , oAparit front the 
particular effect? we have just considered, cold has a 
. profound and mdre general influence ort the* nutrition 


the great mistake of applying pure glycerine to the 
skin, and thus defeat their own object —for pure 
glycerine acts as an irritant.. 

It ought to be diluted and this is best done with rose- 1 
water. If the chapping, is, very severe, it is best to 
consult a doctor, as much harm may be done by taking 
the advice of inexperienced people or even by following 
one's own prescription. 

The skin of the face may also suffer ; it is neces- 
sarily the most exposed part of the body, and the 
effect of cold upon it is very noticeable. The natural 
temperature of the body, as I explained at length in a 
previous article, depends- upon a balance being main- 
tained' between the heat produced by the vital pro- 
cesses and the heat lost by the; skin, lungs, etc. When 
a cold draught of air plays upon any part, the quantity 
of heat lost is minimised by a liarrowing of the calibre 
- of the blood-vessels at that spot, and blood-vessels are 
very numerous just below the skin. Comparatively 
little blood flows through the contracted vessels, and 
k flows slowly, so that it has time to lose its bright 
red colour-more completely than usual. The bluish 
colour Of the face and lips on a cold day is due to this 
cause, arid I have already referred to the impaired 
nutrition Vof the skin which may result. A certain 
amount , ;df protection is afforded by wearing a veil, 
but should be taken that it s should be suitable 
and conuih .no injurious dye. Drawn* * tightly under 
the nose, a veil may Cause a little chafing and irrita- 
tion ; it ^therefore better to. allow it to extend below 
the chiff^? tfo: enter in g a warm, room an uncomfort- 
able feeling of burning may be experienced, which 
is, judicipfes use of a sedative 

.. conditions are fissures 

in theilips. These are very painful, and heal with 
Promptly treated with lip-salve, thjey may. 
tbpy become .it all detfy it they 
: .be .-^sia^ty^'wuch the-W* 
pf^aapr caustic. -The pain ' is only ihoihentaryj kfsd . 
h^tpjg ipllovvs rapidly. 1 ^ "*•' - 

E yet another c6n£i;ohr p>'ddt)Ccdf tyColdv It 
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is very interesting to study, but it involves a considera- the extremities, especially during the winter months* 

lion of the general influence of nerves on nutrition, Sometimes when they wake in* the morning they may 

so that we cannot pursue the matter far in this find their fingers numb and white, as if they were 

paper. ' quite bloodless, , The circulation is, however, soon 

A slight eruption on the face near the lips is not tin- restored by friction and warmth. This condition 

frequently seen. Pain is felt, perhaps towards even- depends upon a spasm of the blood-vessels, and is 

ing, then the skin reddens, and by the morning a crop generally due to nervous influence. It is seen in those 

of little blisters closely aggregated together isdeveloped. who have a weak circulation, or in those whose btqod 

This affection is herpes, and when it occurs round the is not in a perfectly pure state, (it is often associated 

body it is commonly known as “shingles,” It is a very with an accumulation of uric acid in the system), 

curious affection, and is, without doubt, due to nerve Considerable alarm may be occasioned, and tintety 

influence. It soon passes away. All that is necessary medical advice is desirable, especially if the numb- 

is to avoid irritating the eruption ; the application of. a ness is of frequent occurrence. Very often a simple 

little zinc ointment is very grateful. remedy is successful, and much perturbation of mind 

finally, many people are troubled with coldness of is thus avoided. 


THE QUEER PASSENGER’S STORY. 

RY THE AUTHOR OF u NORTHWARD HO,” “tiOD ULE&S THE CHEESE,” ETC. ETC 

LOVELY summer’s “AH right !” replied the Englishman, surprised at 
day an Englishyacht the modest sum asked; “it shall be a bargain. Will 
lay moored in the you please come on board ? ” 

harbour of Bergen. Shortly after the two were seated in the cabin at 
Her skipper, with their ease, whilst the eagle, perched on the back of a 

folded arms, leaned chair, seemed to preside over the meeting. . 

over the bulwarks, “ And now,” said the skipper, “ pray tell me why 

lost in quiet enjoy- you are getting rid of this fine bird.” 

ment of the scene. The Norwegian prefaced his reply by saying that his 
No ripple disturbed name was Carl, and that he lived at his foster-father’s 

the glassy surface of farm on a large island to the south of Bergen. The 

the water, and in it eagle was his own, and lived at the farm also ; it was 

was mirrored the so tame that it would eat food out of his hand. It 

town and its en- generally flew away to the hills in the morning, 

circling mountains. but always came back at night. Perhaps ;hc English- 

Suddenly across his ; man would remember the very hot weather of a week 
range of vision floated a boat ; two men were at ago ? On one of the warmest days the eagle sat 

the oars, and they were evidently making for the in the farm-yard basking in the bright sunshine, and 

shore. Boats are no novelty at Bergen, but there was thoroughly enjoying the light and heat, 

a peculiarity about this particular craft that riveted 1 Tempted, too, by the beautiful weather, into the 

the skipper’s attention, arid . effectually awoke him farm-yard sttoUcd Petersen, one of the hands ; it was 

from his day-dream: Ip' the bows, motionless, un- a holiday, and, like the bird, Petersen intended to 

fettered, stood a fully-grown and magnificent eagle, make the most of it. It was so hot that he had 

Surely such an extraordinary sight was never seen discarded bis coat apd vest ; his trousers were rolled 

before in Bergen Harbour ! . V „ up to his knees, and his legs and feet were quite bare. 

The boat drew nearer, and the skipper hailed her : He found a pJank, : tiited it. at a convenient angle, and 

“Boat ahoy! What are. you going to dcfc^ith that half reclining upon; it* closed his eyes and smoked the 

splendid eagle?’’ v Sp? ^rpipe- of peace, contented with himself and all the 

The nicn .stopped rowing j v the queer passenger ;worldV ( > v 

rolled its eye in the dkcetlpri . of the; speftker^but, / The eaglt,, that had been dozing on its perch, re- 
otherwise took no dotice of the;lqteJr^st# exQltcd^ ; lts ^ gard^d the r*ew*comer with amazement. Its sense of 
master-— the younger, of :tbe ' jtq ] at the sight of Peter- 

Ehglish that he was faking If W pfergeh Thai -they'' were white, and plump, 

to present ?t to the museum there*--*' no' excuse in the mind of 

. W hat 1 ” exclaimed lbe Skipper. \ ft HaV v e the fei$t 'this CuUur^cl bird ! ft began to chatter to itself; and 
kuWd hi )4 sfuffed ? It would/ be a thousand -tike" bunee-. 'H^'porwJ^ered,^ thei matter the more its indig- 
W** , ■ / • V ^ ’/Wiwr'xyus aroused; 'from .chattering' it took to 

iTi said^!^ [ r t stronger larigpatge* until, ia a sudden access of fury, it 
..sell, l askoFyqts^qdollars^'-; . ^ .> made, a ; vyvld omsh at those beautiful legs* buried 
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its talons deep into their most fleshy part, and 
■peeked at them with its powerful beak until the blood 
streamed. 

Alas ! poor Petersen. His holiday was completely 
spoiled. With a wild yell he flung aside his pipe, 
and closed in a band-to-claw tussle with his infuriated 
assailant. Roused by his cries, some of his comrades 
hastened to the rescue, and the eagle was beaten 
■off. However, it was a gross case of assault and 
battery : the bird was evidently dangerous ; and so, 
after turning the matter over in his mind, Carl deter- 
mined to take it to Bergen, and present it to the 
museum. 

“ But tell me,’’ said the skipper, “how did >911 first 
become possessed of the eagle ? ” 

“Ah, that is a longer tale,” replied the Norwegian. 
11 1 shall tell it you with pleasure ” ^ * 

And the following was in effect the story of “ The 
■Queer Passenger,” 

One morning in spring -an unusual, air; of bustle 
and excitement pervaded the 'farm. Outside the 
chief entrance a group of the “hands” were- eagerly 


engaged in discussing an affair of evident importance*. 
Guns, ropes, and rope-ladders lent a formidable ap- 
pearance to their otherwise peaceful. aspect. Opinions 
evidently differed concerning the matter on hand— no- 
less a matter, in fact, than the assault of an eagle's 
stronghold. Day by day for a week or more a lamb 
had been stolen from the farm, and the feathered thief 
was at last seen making off with its booty. Straight* 
way a court had been held ; in the absence of the 
defendant-Judgment went by default ; the president 
— mctaphStfcaiiy speaking— put on the black cap, and 
“death” was the penalty pronounced. The peasants 
were now gathered awaiting their master, in order to 
carry the sentence into execution. In the midst 
of their talk the door opened, and the farmer appeared, 
accompanied by his nephew Car), a tall, muscular 
youth of seventeen. 

“Well, men, are you ready?” The question , being 
answered in the affirmative, the new-comers 4 placed 
themselves at the head of the small force, and at once 
led the way in the direction of the hills. 

The eagle’s nest jwas perched about two-thirds of 
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brusqueness ; but this impression soon wears off, 
and gives way to the conviction that one is talking 
to a thoroughly sincere and honest man, whb is too 
much in earnest to waste time in mere conventional 
compliments. I began my conversation with the 
following remark, the answer to which I hoped would 
clear away a good deal of the misapprehension that 
is attached to popular ideas concerning life at a 
crammer's, which 1 trusted would allay many paternal 
heart burnings, and which would clear the ground fur 

all ruuher imjuiry, Nor was I wrong m my prognos- 
tications. Arid this is what I said to him : * 

“Captain James, some three years ago l was engaged 
in visiting the chief public schools for the purpose of 
writing a series of articles in the Pall Mall Gazette on 
‘The New Era and the Public Schools. 1 I then 
learned from many of the head- masters that they were 
forming army classes in their schools purposely to 
obviate the necessity for parents sending their boys to 
crammers, where, as they alleged, their morals were 
plastically neglected altogether, whilst the education 
iiu*> received was of the most superficial and tempo- 
rary natuie. Now, what have you, one of the chief 
< j amnH'i s in England, to sav to that ? f 
To which the reply came as follows : — 

“What you say 1 have, of course, often heard 
before. 1 have no hesitation in saying that the 
public schoolmasters who hold these opinions, or 
profe-t'i to hold them, don’t know what they are talk- 
ing about. I am far from saying that every army tutor 
is an angel under heaven, but the large proportion 
of them aic men who do their duty honestly and well. 
It is slated that the moral welfare of boys At a 
(rammer’s is uttctly neglected, that they run wild, 
ind are frequently ruined for after-life. Such, 1 
.wsure you, is not the case here. We begin work 
at 9.30, and go on till luncheon ; then from 3 or 4 
to dinner-time ; and no boy or young man is ever 
allowed to go out after dinner. Now 1 ask you, what 
chance a boy has of going wrong under such circum- 
stances? Why, he would have more opportunity .at 
home or at his soli 00U than he has here. Of course, 1 
, '-‘art not be responsible for the day-boys, any more than 
a head-master is responsible for the home-boys at 
a public school ; but 1 do undertake that no boy shall 
j play the fool in any respect so long as he lives under 
[my roof. Mail) parents complain that my rule is too 
[strict. Very well ; they can remove their sons: it is 
a matter of perfect indifference to me ; but so long as 
they arc under my care I feel absolutely bound to iook 
after their moral bringing-up and their whole lives 
with the most scrutinising care. They .are not allowed, 
to enter a theatre or music-hall / To be discovered 
in a public-house would mean immediate expulsion. 
|My younger boys are separated entirely from the older 
loncs who come here either , from the Militia or the 
(Universities ; they live in separate houses, and they 
(practically never meet; The Civil Service pupils also, 
(work apart as, also do officers who are reading with 
“me for the Staff College ; for 1 believe in the system of 
isolation, both fronva moral and educational standpoint. 
|fhe whole art of rttfthg.boys lies in keeping them in 


small groups. And now to answer the ridiculous state- 
ment that boys are superficially crammed at these 
establishments. 1 utterly deny it, in the first place ; 
and in the second place l assert that such a statement, 
so far as superficiality is concerned, might much more 
truly be made of the public, schools themselves. To 
begin with, I object altogether to the use of the woul 
‘ cramming/ 4 Cramming ’ is the name given by 
inferior teachers to a standard of imparting knowledge 
to which they ate unable to attain themselves. Which 

is the more likely to be well taught for the Army or 

the Civil Service : the boy who forms one of thirty 
or forty in a class at a large public school, or the boy 
who forms one of three, or four, or live with me ? Again, 
as to the class of tutor. / can’t afford to keep tutors 
who are hideous failures. The public schools do. 1 
know what 1 am talking about,” vigorously went on 
Captain James, in reply to a feeble protest on my part. 
“ I see more of the average product of the public 
school than anyone living, and 1 hear what the boys 
themselves have to say of them ; and I unhesitatingly 
say that at every school there are masters who, to 
use an expressive schoolboy phrase, are habitually 
‘rotted’ by their classes. Now, what can you expect 
of such men but failure ? I keep no man of that kind. 
Every man here is not only a master of his own par- 
ticular subject, but he is master of those confided to 
his care. Power of discipline with me counts for as 
much as power of leaching. Another point in favour 
of education at an army tutor’s. is this: that he and his 
assistants devote their whole attention to teaching ; 
here education , and not athletic s t is the thing most 
thought of. Athletics — much as I believe in them in 
their proper time and place -have been, and are, the 
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curse of our public schools. You know as well as I 
do that the chief worship at the public schools is 
athletics tempered with a little learning. Mind you 
this : I am no opponent of the public schools, because 
I think that the education and the associations a boy 
has at a good public school are beyond price, but I 
unhesitatingly say that I can pass dozens of boys who 
would fail if they went straight up from a public 
school, simply because, poor fellows, they don’t get 
offered them the opportunities which I absolutely 
enforce upon them. My belief is that it doesn’t matter 
what a boy is educated upon as long as he is thoroughly 
taught something, and the basis of that something has 
been of aliterary nature. I prefer a boy from the classical 
side of a public school to one from the modern side, 
which is too often used as a sink, into which the 
public schools empty their rubbish. The weak part 
of all public schools is that they rarely teach the higher 
mathematics, and never properly in conjunction with 
classics. Again, no public school ever teaches modern 
languages to any extent ; and it will be found, by 
reference to the Eton calendar, that nine-tenths of 
those boys who have obtained the Prince Consort’s 
prize for French and German are partly of foreign 
extract, or have lived much abroad. Now, I firmly 
believe that at a properly conducted school the literary 
faculty can just as well be cultivated in French and 
German as in Latin and Greek.” 


“And now as to your own method of work here 
Captain James?” I said. ‘‘Will you tell me some- 
thing of what you do and how you do it ? ” 

“ Certainly J will,” he replied. “In the first place, 
as I said before, we work in very small classes, which 
are divided amongst upwards of forty tutors, each one 
of whom is a specialist in his own line, most of whom 
have been with me many years. ■ 

“ For military subjects I have nine officers to help me, 
of whom four are Staff College Graduates in Honours. 
Three well-known University men give lectures on 
English and constitutional history, English literature, 
and political economy, Roman and English law. 
French, German, and Italian are taught by six tutors, 
and here I may mention that I keep one man for 
French dictation only. Russian, Spanish, Turkish 
and Arabic, Hindustani, and Sanskrit, are taught 
by specialists. In all cases the literature as well 
*as the language forms part of the education in each 
subject. 

wranglers teach mathematics. Five classical 
honour men look after the classics ; an M.A. ot 
London takes care of the moral science department. 
Geology, geography, physical’ geography, botany, 
chemistry, heat, light,* electricity and magnetism, 
geometrical and freehand drawing, arc all most care- 
fully taught here by specialists. We have, as I will 
show you, no less than thirty-seven 'rlass rooms, so 
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that the education the boys receive is far more 

individual than you could imagine possible ” 

“Anil what branches of the army do you recommend 
for different classes of boys?” I asked. 

“ The cavalry for boys who are well off, the 
infantry and the Indian army for poor men's sons. 
There w no particular advantage from a military point 
of view for a boy going into the engineers or the 
artillery, though I grant there are often good civil 
appointments for clever engineer officers.” 

“ Lord Wolselcy,” I remarked, “ was very emphatie 
the other day, in talking with me, on thq necessity for 
every officer who wanted really to rise in his pro- 
fession going to the Staff College.” 

“And 1 thoroughly agree with him,” replied Captain 
James. “ I have a good many officers who come here 
all specially to prepare for the Staff College, besides 
others who come to be prepared for Promotion Exami- 
nations, and you may often see them on a Saturday 
afternoon going out into the country with a tutor, 
to learn surveying and military sketching. The 
education here, as I will show you, is just as practical 
as it is theoretical. I greatly approve of young fellows 
going out to India ; all real soldiery is done in India.” 

“And of what class- -mentally —arc the boys you 
gel, as a rule, Captain James ? ” 

“ Wei I,” he replied and coining from a man of such 
vast experience, his answer is well worthy of careful 
uuemion “1 don’t think that boys are nowadays as 
earnest as they used to be”; and when I replied, in 
great astonishment, that 1 had thought the very 
i e verse was the case, lie explained himself by saying : 
“ The f;u t is that a boy’s social position at a public 
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school depends upon his athletics rather than upon 

liis educational attainments. The public school 

hero/' he went on, truly enough, “ is the cricketer, 
the half-back, the good oar, rather than the thoughtful 
scholarly boy. Again, the spirit of the age lends 
itself to smatterings, and that is what T have chiefly to 
contend with. Boys often come to me knowing 
nothing really of Latin and Creek. They remind 
me of the king and Walpole talking Latin together, 
which the statesman had half forgotten, and the king 
never perfectly learned.” 

After Captain James had told me of his large pre- 
paratory school at Stony Stratford, where boys are 
taught in small numbers, and where they are divided 
into preparatory classes for the professions they are 
likely to enter in after-life, he asked me to go round 
some of his houses, of which he has some three 
entirely devoted to studies in the district of South 
Kensington, and see for imself the very practical 
nature of the training which is here given. The tirst 
room I entered was the “ Military Model Room ” 
Merc the young fellows see by means of models what 
tilings really are, while at the cricket ground they 
see actual constructions thrown up by the volunteer 
engineers. 

u We teach the war game here,” Captain James 
infoiincd me; as the best means of imparting 
tactical instruction” 

In another room curious and interesting military 
maps hung upon the walls. One bore the inscription : 
u The 1870 Campaign up to Sedan, September 
1st.” Another represented the 1814 Campaign in 
Champagne. 
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“ The fellows see these things every day,” observed 
Captain James, “and so they get into their very flesh 
and blood. We ourselves turn out a lot of maps 
in our lithographic department, which are used for 
Staff College and Military History Examinations.” 

Captain Janies then took me into the geological 
rooms, chemistry laboratories, physical laboratories, 
and like. The whole system appeared to me 
not only to be established upon a very thorough basis, 
but also upon a very interesting and a very attractive 
one. It is one which appeals pre-eminently to the 
ingenuity and skill and to the imagination of a young 
fellow, as well as to his merely mental capacity. 
He is thereby taught to be interested in, and to be 
fond of, the profession into which he is about to 
enter. 

The whole establishment is conducted on a military 
basis. The heads of houses are under orders to send 
in daily a report to the chief. 

“ No nonsense is allowed here, I can assure you/’ 
said Captain James. “All my success is due to strict 
discipline. I allow no slackness in dress. A fellow 


here cannot loaf about outside the house in his 
slippers. Every young fellow under my charge is 
required to attend church on Sunday. A tutor who 
cannot keep order gels his congb at once ; a boy of 
bad character is immediately expelled. 

“ We have a capital cricket and football club, and 
an admirable ground only a short distance from 
here, for I am a great believer in athletics in modera- 
tion. 1 have been rather severe on the public schools 
in this respect ; at the same time, 1 gladly admit that 
they invariably send me my finest fellows. All I say is 
this : I pass many who would fail if they went up 
straight from the public school, and if l get a boy 
early enough l will ensure his getting into the army ; 
but l don't pretend to work miiarles, and it is useless 
for parents to ask nit* to do in two m thice months 
what previous places of education have failed to do in 
double as many years. Lots of good- -really good 
boys can pass straight in from the public schools, but 
the ordinary boy— and most boys are 01 dinary 
added my host, with a smile- have a fifty times better 
chance with me.” 
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pSjrajjO the whimsical dame, Fashion, we will ac- 
cor< * P™ se ^ at ]S justly her due, for 
pjfiWMF although she has elected to choose as her 
favourite of the season the colour brown, 
yet she insists upon our outdoor garments being re- 
lieved by a brilliant beam of colour — vying with the 
gorgeous plumage of the humming-bird — in either 
headgear, muff, cravat, or bow. And when the cruel 
east wind raises a corner of the sombre brown coat 
we catch a glimpse of a bright coloured silk lining, 
truly cheerful to the beholder in this grey month of 
January. 

The Blouse. 

The oft-praised blouse shall occupy our first atten- 
tion. For evening at home, or concert wear, it is both 
charming and appropriate, brightening up and 
utilising many a simple skirt, which otherwise would 
be consigned to oblivion ; for instance, a black cr^pon 
skirt, either accordion-pleated or simply finished at the 
hem with a gathered frill, is raised to the importance 
of an evening gown by the addition of one or other 
of the following blouses. 

The colour of the blouse we have illustrated is a 
becoming shade of pink relieved with lines of jet in 
which the favourite “paillette" is introduced at inter- 
vals. A key-note of novelty is struck in the design 
with peculiarly happy effect, by the tasteful arrange- 
ment of the black Chantilly iace veiling the fnW- 
frilled basque, thus in a subtle manner breaking thei 
sudden transition from the black skirt to the. pale pink 
silk. 

The absence of a belt round the waist has a smart 


effect, and comfort in wearing is ensured by having the 
lining close-fitting to the figure. The sleeves are fully 
pleated at the shoulder and foim a puff to the first 
row of jet, thence to the wrist they tit exactly to 
the arm. 
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AN ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR A 


For another a 
beautifully - shaded 
silk was used, the 
lovely “ green of the 
tender leaves but 
newly borir,” and 
palest mauve with a 
shimmer of silvery 
white, successfully 
effected a fascina- 
tion of colour which 
was increased by the 
handsome insertion 
of Nottingham lace 
— a jkjood example 
of the chamiing way 
of utilising one ' of 
the “ home indus- 
tries v which now 
deservedly holds its 
own in the compe- 
tition with foreign 
manufacture >ec 
sample. 

One row of this 
lacc crossed the 
figure back and 
front, forming a 
square ; a second 
was placed three 
inches below, follow- 
ing the same line 
but passing beneath 
the arms. The silk 
was drawn into ful- 
ness, at the waist 
and n c c k, a n d 


our own times, of giving gloves as New Year’s gifts ; 
“but being more expensive than all could afford to 
purchase, money was given instead, which was called 
glove money. 1 * 

This latter clause, however, does not apply in this 
19th century, as no considerable outlay is required to 
ensure a charming present, whether it takes the form 
of glove of Sufcde, kid, or chcvrettc, or hosiery with its 
delicate colouring, following in every instance for 
evening wear the same tone of colour as the gloves 
and ribbons or ornamentation of the dress. The fan, 
too, is almost as necessary an adjunct to the evening 
dress of young ladies as that of the Spanish beauty. 
A favourite design in them is a group of miniatures ; 
another, large flowers hand-painted in natural colour- 
ings, and in many instances the irrepressible “paillette * 
appears. 

The hair, although dressed simply in a high coil, and 
waved in front and brushed upwards from the forehead 
— which in the case of high foreheads is softened by a 
lew stray ringlets— is always graced with an ornamental 
comb or pin, or tiny coronet of twisted velvet worn 
across the upper part of the cod of hair, with a dainty 
butterfly how ot lace, in the centre of which nestles a 
scintillating ornament, the whole design minute and 
graceful, befitting the youth of the wearer. 

Another pietty gift is the lace cravat, which adds a 
charm to the plain collar of either blouse or bodice, 
and is often an accompaniment to a cape of velvet and 
fur. The lacc is folded to the width of two or three 
inches around the neck, and finished in flat-pleated 
ends drawn through a paste or oriental buckle worn 
under the chin, the ends standing straight out to right 
and leff in a novel manner. 

Costumes of To-day. 


vvalking-dre^s. finished with a high 

collar-band encircled 
with lace. The sleeves, arranged in a large puff at 
the shoulder, trimmed at intervals with insertion put 
on horizontally, fitted tightly from a little above the 
elbow to the wrist. A plain silk waistband confined 
the waist. 

For : very young girls nothing could be prettier than 
the simple Surah silk blouse, in bright colours - 
yellow, heliotrope, green or red,, becomingly made 
u g‘K«t”sleeves,and 


The varying climate of our country is proverbial. ■ 
To-day Boreas challenges us to a brisk walk wrapped 
in our warmest garments and furs ; to-morrow brings 
a west wind and rain showers, or an east wind with 
accompanying fog. A costume to suit all weathers 
has long exercised the brain pf the ingenious, with 
what success the following original costume will illus- 
trate. It is designed by the tailor of a West End firm 
noted for hi$ excellent “cut. M The material employed, 
of warm woollen texture, is reversible, on the one side 


large square collar 
edged with, a par- . 
row frill, finished ?it . 
the neck with a 
fol ded tic and 
rosette. 

- 1 

New Yeqr^s 
. Gifts' - v 

J11 the ifith^A^ v 
tury there wasa 
quaint custom pre- 



valent, which is ript 
altogetherextinct in, . : 


HOTTI WOH AM LACE. 
(ffvm A photograph.} , 
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Wiiat to Wear : Chit-Chat on Dress. 


plain blue, and the 
reverse showing 
lines of red at in- 
tervals. The skirt 
gored into the 
waist in front 
where it sets quite 
plainly, and fully 
pleated into the 
back. The long 
coat teaching to the 
knee is cut at the 
back without a 
centre seam, and 
finished with a box 
plea t— a style 
much worn at pre- 
sent — with ample 
sleeves cut “gigot J ' 
shape. ,ln front the 
coat is turned back 
with long revers, 
opening over a 
waistcoat bodice 
made in warm 
fancy cloth of a 
contrasting colour 
and cut double- 
breasted. This 
waistcoat is seamed 
under the arms into 
a plain, tight-fitting 
silk b a c k ; t h e 
sleeves of silk arc 
finished at the wrist 
with deep cuffs of 
cloth, in shape like 
a gentleman’s shirt 
cuff, lined with fine 
wool lining, and is complete as described. The skirt 
and jacket arc so exquisitely finished at the seams 
that the whole costume— herein lies the novelty- is 
capable of being wholly reversed and worn with red 
lines revealed, thus adding a warmth and cheerfulness 
to the costume if worn on a dull grey day. 

1 will describe one or two costumes for young ladies 
commencing with the design illustrated. .Seven yards 
of material forty-six inches wide will be required, and 
six and a half yards of narrow mink fur. The skirt is 
gored into the waist in front and put into fulness at 
the back, forming two flute- shaped pleats ; this will 
necessitate a lining in the centrepiece of material either 
of book-muslin or even horsehair. The width of the 
skirt at the hem should measure three and a quarter 
yards, made to clear the ground by two or three inches. 
The fur trimming is sewn one inch from the edge 
.and headed with a line of jet. 

The coat is cut tight-fitting to a little below the waist 
line and made slightly double-breasted, opening out 
with large revers ; a double basque cut on the curve is 
sewn on to the bodice with a tiny piping and the edges 
ornamented with jet. The back of the jacket is cut 


without a seam in the centre ; thus, the lining is made 
with a seam, and after being well pressed with an iron 
the crease seen in the material is tacked to the lining 
exactly on the seam, then damped and ironed to shrink 
it to the line of the figure at the waist, from whence i: 
continues to the edge of basque as a single box-pleat, 
underneath which the basque can be ncatened. 

A deep collar, opening at the shoulders where it 
meets the front revers, is cut slightly drooping to the 
centre of the back, and an edging of fur and jet is 
carried around both, as in the plate. 

For the under-bodice, the blouse illustrated on 
p. 150 would be a pretty design made in the material, 
but finished at the waist with a belt in lieu of the frill. 
A becoming addition would be a line* of fur around 
the yokej which might be of velvet. 

The hat is of beaver trimmed jet pins, jetted quill 
feathers and watered silk ribbon. 

Another graceful gown in shades of brown, with the 
skirt cut as described above, has each seam orna- 
mented with a scroll design in narrow ribbon, sewn on 
with jet beads in groups of three. At the hem the 
design is seven inches wide, tapering to a point as it 
nears the waist. The bodice has a yoke of materia! 
of which also the pointed sleeve -epaulettes are made 
with the design in jet and ribbon repeated. The 
bodice from this yoke to the waist is made in moire 
silk, turned into three box-pleats back and front with a 
shaped belt finished at the left side with a rosette of 
bows. 

An original skating costume design will be published 
in our February Magazine. 

Fifteenth Century Design for a Bazaar Dress . 

Describing the costume of the fifteenth century an 
authority states that '* the bodice of this date - 1 4f>5 
was worn longe; waisted than picviouslv, and the 
corsage opened down to it, and displayed 1 he slomachci , 
above which again was seen the gorget or chemisette.”*' 
The sleeves were made close-fitting to the aim and 
terminated at the wrist in a deep hoof-shaped cuff of 
velvet to correspond with the revers or braces on the 
bodice. A broad belt encircled the waist, in some 
instances ornamented with jewels. The skirt was cut 
to fit plain!) around the hips and made with ample 
fulness at the back, bordeicd at the hem with a deep 
band of velvet, or in some instances miniver, which 
also appeared on the bodice and composed the cuff. 
The skirt was trained to an absurd length and caught 
up at one side, thus revealing a short undci -skirt of 
rich material in some shade of contrasting colour to 
the over-dress. The shoes appear with little or no 
heel, ind were broad at the instep, where they fastened 
with a strap, and terminated at the toe in a long 
point. 

The “ Hcnnin,” or conical head-dress, a fashion 
imported from Flanders, was an election of cither silk, 
brocade, or lawn, with velvet coronet across the fore- 
head, fastened with jewels at either side. A volu- 
minous veil of delicate and transparent texture hung 
suspended from the head-dress at the back. The hair, 

* Flanchg— Diet. Cost. 




What to Wear: Cmr-CiiAr on 


to be historically correct, should be entirely concealed 
beneath the head-dress, and only a tiny plaited tress 
appear in the centre of the foichead. 

1 will suggest the colours for the accompanying illus- 
tration (p. 152) : bodice and ovei -skirt in yellow-green 
caslmieic, bordered with shot black and dark gicy 
velvet, repeated in the re vers and cuffs ; a stomacher 
of black velvet ; lawn chemisette ; the belt and under- 
skirt of deep led or shot red and yellow velvet ; black 
shoes. 

This costume could be worn at a Mediaeval-Costume 
Lta/;uir. 

Children's Coats . 

The simplicity of the styles now prevalent for out- 
door wear lor the little ones enables st clever mother 
lo aiiange a (.banning and often quaint III tie coat and 
hood with her own deft lingers. 

r l lu* co.it s pleated into a yoke and worn with double 
shoulder capes are still first favourites, made in to- 
day's ( olomings- viz.. watern ess-green or beetroot-ied 
cloth, and tiimmvd with either mink or beaver fin ; 
also red -violet velvet and ermine tor wee children of 
lh ice years. 

A pretty sleeve is full fiom the shoulder to the 
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wrist, with a narrow wiist-band and the fulness drawn 
into the arm-hole with several runnings. The coat is 
double-breasted and tinned back with small rovers. 
An epaulette frill completes the sleeve, and forms a 
stylish collar; at the back the coat hangs down m a 



DbTAILS (H- f H!Ll» ,s < i»A’L 

loose sacquc. A three-cornered hat ornamented with 
rosettes is worn with this coal, which would be a very 
becoming style for a child of seven. 

We illustrate a coat for a child of six years. White 
lamb’s wool clotb, trimmed with beaver fur and beavc r- 
coloured velvet rosettes are the materials chosen, the 
same being used for the little hood. Stockings, shoes, 
ami gloves to match the velvet in colour. 

The coat is simply cut full to a V- shaped yoke, the 
back formed into a double box-pleat. The overcapc 
is lined with sarcenet and sewn in with the coat to the 
neck-band, also fixed in places down the ccntie of the 
front, but invisibly y it then crosses to the left shoulder, 
where it is fastened underneath the rosettes, thus 
forming a double-breasted garment. 

Children’s hosiery, in a beautiful gradation of colour- 
ing, notably tan colours, adds to the charm of theii 
outfits, and the high boots, laced well up the legs, are 
worn in shades to match the gloves. A. L. G. 

Cut paper pa tUt ns for making costumes from the o> iginai designs 
ilinstrated in this article may he had \ cut to t\t sender \ vua± urr- 
tHrnts, for onc shilling and sixpence ecu h {and for one shilling m the 
case of the child's coa t). Application shout’d he t/>ad / ' to the A uthor of 
"Chit-Chat on Press,” care of the Editor of Ca^pli/s Magazine, 
/.<* Belle Sauvagc, London, E.C. 
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A GOSSIP FROM BOOKLAND. 



HOSE wltc the books that Shakes- 
peare read? Who were the popular 

authors of his day, and to what extent 
did their work influence his? A full 


and complete answer to these questions were worth a 
king’s ransom, and to essay it were far beyond the scope 


of this column. 


three little sketches which make np this briefest 
volume cf the series all stand apart from one another. 
Even Miss Schreiner rarely drew a more weirdly 
pathetic picture t^an that of the little South Ahican 
wanderer, in the first story, dreaming her pretty dream 
again and again, and waking to the hard facts of her 

present plight. The 


But in the tenth 
volume of Professor 
Henry Morley’s 
“ English Writers w 
(Cassell), he deals 
with the fust part 
of Shakespeare’s 
life under the title 
of “ Shakespeare 
and his Time: 
Under Elizabeth.” 
And what a time 
that was 1 Spenser 
and (irccnc, Kit 
Marlowe and Ben 
Jonson were all the 
contemporaries oF 
Shakespeare in this 
period, that was in 
some respects, per- 
haps, the most im- 
portant in the shap- 
ing of our language. 
And how surprised 
those writers would 
have been could 
they have forecast 
posterity’s judg- 
ment, and learned 
that probably what 
even students most 
prize in Urecnc is 
that satirical refer- 
ence, in his death- 
bed writing, to 
Shakespeare ! With 
most of them all 



KINr, KHAMA AND HIS SON* 

(From a photograph taken for the Paris Society for Evangtlicai Mis 
re frounced in ** The Story of Africa?} 


tragic ending of i lie 
little tide is power- 
ful, but this one 
touch is moic so. 
“The Woman’s 
Rose” and “ The 
Policy in Favour 
of Protection/' 
which make up the 
volu m e wit h 
“Dream Life and 
Real Life/ are 
strong slick he* too, 
but by its side they 
aic slight and less 
teal. - From South 
Africa to ToiU|im> 
would be a long 
journey under any 
other conditions 
than those which 
rule the “ Pseu- 
donym Libiary”;. 
hut there it is quite 
a matter of culi- 
nary sequence, so 
one is ha idly sur- 
prised to find Unit 
the next volume to 
Miss Schreiner’s is. 
“ The Home of the 
Dragon/’ a Ton- 
quinesc Idyll, by 
Anna Catharina, 
which , is both pic- 
turesque and vivid. 


that we chiefly es- 
teem in them is the accident that they lived and , 
wrote in Shakespeare’s day. We search their papers, 
and study the— often petty — stories of their lives for a- 
chance reference to the greatest of their contempo/ 
raries, and now it will be possible for even the least 
learned among us to do so under the guidance of 
Professor Morley. 

Someone called Miss Olive Schreiner’s* “ Dreams ” 
“lyrical prose,” and no other term would sofblv describe 
her “Dream Life and Real Life/ Avhich Fisher 
Unwin has added to his “ Pscudotfym Library/ The 


« ■ , . The “posthu- 

mous works” pf a great writer must always par- 
hike to a greater or less extent of the nature of 
obiter dictih And of an obiter dictum it may be said 
that while it whether it be wise’ or foolish, right or 
wrong, bindethaionc- not even the lips that utter it/ 
it* very probably represents and expresses the 
proveibial •• first thought” on the subject, under review. 
A thousand and one considerations of policy *ifid ex- 
pediency - may ' weigh with the - author against the 
publication of these thoughts at the time* “?But when, 
after the writer’s death, these more or less complete frag- 
mehts of good work full into the hands, of .a. judicious 
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editor, there is much to be said for their publica- 
tion, and little against it, provided the reader always 
clearly understands that the work is but what its author 
regarded as the beginning of more finished writing. 
Here before us, for instance, is another volume of 
“ Dc Qiimcey's Posthumous Works,” edited by Dr. A. 
H. Japp and published by Mr. William Heinemann. 

The chief ornament and pride of the volume is 
undoubtedly the essay on 44 Conversation and Cole- 
ridge,” which gives its title to the work. The picture 
with which it concludes of the effects on the sensitive 
little lad of his father’s sudden death and his own 
transplanting to Chiist’s Hospital is a wonderful piece 
of writing. 14 Pope and Didactic Poetry ” is another 
essay one would not have willingly let die, and the 
whole work is one to be commended to all students 
not of De Quincey alone but of English literature. 

Appropriately dressed in a heliotrope cover there 
comes from Mr. Fisher Unvvm “ Princess Heliotrope : 
ur Peter Stumniel and the Magic Cherries,” the latest, 
but not the least, of this season’s contributions to fairy 
literature. The author is Pynx Graph, and his story 
is illustrated by Gertrude Trotter. Noth story and 
illustrations are so full of quaintness and originality 
that this unambitious little book is sure to please. 
And when wc quote from the ending of the tale that 
Sl Deter married the Princess, and in time, when the King 
and Queen died, Peter and the Princess Heliotrope 
reigned in their stead ; and in their day there was nothing 
but peace, and honour, and happiness in their kingdom;” 
we have shown enough to prove that here is a fairy 
talc of the good old kind that was popular when the 
world was young -and that will make the old world 
) oung again. 

Africa has been so much' to the fore in our news- 
papers and thoughts of late, that a special interest 
attaches to the second volume of “The Story of 
Africa” (Cassell), edited by Dr. Robert Blown. In 
the chapter on u The Crossers of Africa* particular 
reference is made in this volume to that portion of the 
Continent which has the greatest interest for British 
readers just now, and from that chapter wc have 
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borrowed a poi trait of King Khama, about whom and 
his 44 friendlies ” so much has been heard of late. The 
work, as a whole, is full of incident, and the tale of 
the gradual opening lip of the continent is well told 
and admirably illustrated, largely from photographs. 

The great World's Fair at Chicago is hardly likely 

to be soon forgotten. If it were, there is a memorial 
of it now being published in serial form by the 
Bancroft Co. of Chicago, under the title of “The 
Book of the Fair,” which makes a memento of it such 
as we have never seen of any similar exhibition. 
Everything that good paper and printing, and the 
most exhaustive description and perfect illustrations 
can do have been done to make this work a complete 
and worthy souvenir. To those readers who \isited 
the Fair the work will serve as a fund of recollection, 
while to those who were disappointed of the trip, its 
pages show the glories of the great gathering on a truly 
comprehensive scale. 

An amusing little work of peculiar interest to gentle- 
men is published by Mr. L. Upcott Gill, under the title ot 
14 The Mysteries, Secrets and Whole Art of an Easy 
Shave,” It is professedly designed 14 to alleviate the 
sufferings of mankind,” and some of its hints are so 
practical and full of common- sense that the little book 
seems well calculated to achieve its purpose. 

On the threshold of a new year diaries have a 
special and commanding interest for evci>body. And 
the wants of all classes are surely met in Leith’s 
Diane* for 1 894, published by Messrs. Cassell. The 
varied sizes ami forms of the commercial and office 
diaries commend uiem to men of business. Special 
diaries are prepared to meet the peculiar wants of the 
clergy, of doctors, and of housekeepers. Other 
special diaries arc “the ladies’ ” and “the gentle- 
men^ ” both very compact and excellently turned out. 
— “The Professional Pocket-Book” (Rudall, Carte & 
Co.) is a daily and "hourly engagement diary for the 
year in three handy parts. The plan followed in its 
arrangement js that adopted by the late Sir Julius 
Benedict. 
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Corre^poncleints me requested, when applying to the Editor for the iiAme*. and addresses of the persons from whom further particulars 
respecting the articles in the Ga i'hkkkk may be obtained, to forward a stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and in the case of inventors 
submitting specimens for notice, to prepay the carriage. The Editor « annul in any case guarantee absolute ceiiainty of information, nor can 
he ph dge himself to notice every article or work submitted. 


A New Cash Recorder. 

The “ Champion” cash register which we illustrate 
is intended to replace the ordinary till where money is 



paid foi goods sold, and to recoid the purchase, thus 
preventing overcharges on the part of the salesman. 
The machine is only nine inches bquui e at the base and 
stands on the counter. In a centiaL oval spare the 
amount of the purchase is written in figures, which can 
be seen by the customer at a glance. Each assistant 
has his own register, and it is thcieforc possible to fix 
any error on the proper person. 

Buildings of Steel. 

Large buildings such as churches, schools, and col- 
leges .ire now constructed of iron and steel, and they 
can be nude of handsome appearance. 

Strength is obtained by making the walls 
double, and the air of the hollow interior 
acts as a lion-conductor of heat. Such 
buildings are easily put up and taken 
down, and they are well adapted for 
an caithquake country. Moreover, the 
hollow walls admit of electro wires and 
pipes being lun to any part of the 
house. 

Type-Setting by Telegraph. 

The type-printing telegraphs hitherto 
in use have corresponded the “ single 
handed” type- writers ; but Mr. Donald 
Murray, of Sydney, New Soath WhIcs, 
has introduced a new apparatus, which 
corresponds to the ‘•double-handed” 


typewriter, and admits of about double the speed of 
transmission . that is to say, some eighty words a 
minute. Moreover, the same instrument serves as 
a long-distance typewriter, a type-setting machine, 
and an decimal piano. The apparatus is illus- 
trated in the accompanying figure, and without en- 
tering into details we may state that when one 
of the transmitting keys, T, seen on the left is de- 
pressed by the operator, a particular combination of 
electric currents, posituc ami negative, is sent into 
the telegraph wire. In passing through the receiving 
apparatus at the other end of the line (a duplicate of 
which, n, is attached to the transmitter and forms the 

body of tlui figure) these currents excite an electro- 
magnet corresponding to the key and actuate the 
proper printing type. There are thirty-two trans- 
mitting keys and thirty-two receiving types, a* well as 
a call-bell, U, and other auxiliary devices which we 
need not specify. The message is printed in ink on a 
travelling strip of paper, as in the ordinary Hughes 
typewriter, so largely used on the Continent and at 
home. Obviously such an apparatus can also be used 
as a typewriter at a distance, and, indeed, to work 
any key boat d instrument such as a piano or type- 
setter. It is, therefore, within the bounds of possibility 
that a reporter, say in rarliament, will be able to dis- 
card his shoithand notes and set up a speech in type 
as he lisLens to it. 

A Pneumatic Cycle Saddle. 

For the greater comfort of the cyclist a pneumatic 
saddle has been introduced, which we illustrate here- 
with. The saddle is composed of indiarubber mem- 
brane, covered with leather, and inflated by the tube 
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and valve shown under the seat. It weighs only 
1] lbs., which is less* than the ordinary saddle, and it 
attords a soft, steady, and secure seat. While upon 
this subject, we may add that Mr. William Doig 



li.is endeavoured to obviate the drawbacks of the 
pneumatic tyre in cycles by introducing a pneumatic 
hub instead, ills idea is that the pneumatic piinuplc 
is more correctly applied at the hub . in shoit, that the 
axle of the wheel, not the flange, should be cushioned 
in an. By the pneumatic hub he expects to get an 
equal speed and comfort from the machine, and to 
treble its duration. 


The Phonograph in Schools. 

The Kdison phonograph, which has been used with 
good effect in preserving aboriginal languages now 
dung nut, and, according to I)r. Garner, in registering 
the speei h of the lower animals, particularly of mon- 
keys and gorillas, has now been adopted in stum* 
Anicnc.m schools to assist in leaching languages. 
A number of pupils may record their lessons on the 
(Winders one after another. These can be examined 
by the teacher at his leisure. Similarly the teacher 
may record a lesson on the phonograph, which the 
pupils can hear and study while he is otherwise en- 
gaged ; and in the same way he can verify the recorded 
speech. It is easy to sec how foreign languages can 
be self-taught in this way, by using a proper series of 
graduated exercises. By means of the flexible tubes as 
many as thirty pupils can be instructed from the same 
phonograph. Apparently there is a future before this 
method of tuition. 


and lined with two mirrors, rises from the box, 
and the observer looks down the funnel through the 
eyehole at the objects while he slowly rotates them 
by turning the peg. The eve sees the objects and 
also live reflections of them, forming an intricate 
and beautiful figure which keeps changing while the 
peg is turned. Further varieties of tint and form are 
given by inserting a second disc in the line of sight at 
the base of the funnel. 


Hot Disinfectants. 


MM. Chambcrland and Fernbacli, two well known 
French savant s> have recently found that disinfecting 
solutions of hypochioride of soda, chloride of lime, and 
peroxide of oxygen are much more effective when 
applied at temperatures of 4o' J to 50' Cent. (104" to 
122 ’ Fall.). This agrees with a prior obsmation of 
Hcidcr for disinfectants in general. The Ficnchmen, 
however, have also 


discovered that ini- 
ciobes are more 

easily destroyed by 
disinfectants when 
they are in a moist 
condition, and they 
suggest that the 
walls of .1 room 
should be sprayed 
with water before 
applying the disin- 
fectant. A cheap 
practical disinfect- 
ant recommended 
by them is made- 
by “ drawing” one 
part by weight of 
chloride of lime 
with ten parts of 
water and diluting 
the clear extract 
with ten times its 
volume of water. 
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A Reflecting Kaleidoscope. 


A great improvement has been made in the kaleido- 
scope, that interesting device for pleasing the eye with 
changing patterns of divers colours. Mr. John 
Gorham, M.R.C.S., has invented a reflecting form of 
the instrument, which gives a surprising number of 
the most beautiful combinations with simple arrange- 
ments of coloured paper or the petals of flowers. As 
shown in the illustration, it consists of a mahogany box 



niscs. * 

(A REFLECTING KALttlDOSCOfK.) 


containing a 
disc having 
coloured ob- 
jects of an- 
gularorother 
forms placed 
upon it. A 
kind of fun- 
nel half open 


Intelligence and Weight in Children, 

It appears, from measurements made in the public 
schools of St. Louis, U.S.A., that on an average the 
clever children are also the heaviest and tallest, besides 
having the widest chests and largest heads. In short, 
a good physique and a good mind generally go 
together ; but not always. Moreover, the diffeience in 
point of body between the clever and the dull children 
increases as they grow older. It follows that if a 
child is below the average weight for its age it should 
only be moved into a higher standard at school after 
it has undergone a physical examination, to see if it* 
strength will be equal to the increased strain. 

A Telautograph Exchange. 

In a’former Gathcrick we explained the principle of 
the telautograph, or far-writcr, of Mr. Elisha Gray* 
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ihe well known American inventor. The apparatus 
lias now been perfected, and a telautograph exchange, 
on the model of a telephone exchange, has been opened 
in Chicago, by which the subscribers will be able to 
conospond with one another by letters sent through 
the wuc instead of through the post. The sendei 
simply writes, in pencil, on a desk transmitter, and an 
nutogiaph copy, or fac-simile, is at the same time 
written in ink at the other end of the wire by the 
receiver. 

A New Bed-Rest. 

A bed-rest for invalids, especially the convalescent 
in cases of heart disease and vtropsYj is shown in lllC 
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and live on until the 
second Advent. That 
some real foundation 
existed for the legend 
can scarcely be doubted* 
and several old pictures 
of the Wanderer 
are extant. Fig. i 

V is a copy of a 
seventeenth cen- 
tury poi trait of 
i. him, the oldest 
known, and now 


in the Munich Library. Fig. 2 represents a sketch 

now in the liibliothhque Nationale, Paris, which was 
made at Avignon where the original was seen on 
April 22nd, 1784. A clue to the mystery has appa- 
rently been discovered by Dr. Henry Miege, of Paris, 
in a peculiar nervous affection which exists among 
certain Jews from a district on the frontiers of Dor- 
many, Poland, and Austria. Several cases of this 
disorder, or “neuropath voyageurs,” have been treated 
of recent years at the Salpet litre Hospital, Paris, to 
which the fame of the late Dr. Charcot had attracted 


them. They were all young men, but looked nearly 


figure, and will explain itself. It is constructed of light 
wood, the back is curved, and can be inclined to any 
angle to suit the patient by shifting the hinged pi ops 
along the rack. There are brass buttons round the 
back to secure the pillows if need be by strong tapes 
provided for the purpose, and the wood can be car- 
.bolised to keep it wholesome. 

The Malay Fire Syringe. 

M r. F. W. Rudlcr, of the Museum of Geology, has 
■drawn attention to a 11 fire syringe ” for producing fire 
by the sudden compression of air which Mr. H. Louis, 
a mining engineer, found a young Malay using in the 
district of the River Teluban, at the south-eastern end 
of the Malay Peninsula. The syringe is made of hard 
wood, st lengthened by a jacket of plaited rattan cane, 
.and about two and a half inches long. The tube tapers 
a little towards the closed end ; and a piston of hard 
wood, packed round with string, is suddenly diiven 
into it. A small piece of tinder with which the disked 
bottom of the piston is primed thereby catches fire, 
and on being withdrawn is blown to brightness. The 
tinder is kept in a pouch, made from the skin of a large 
bean, ready for use. 


double their age, 
and were afflicted 
with a nervous 
craving for travel 
which was found 
to be incurable. 

Figs. 3 and 4 arc 
portraits of two 
subjects : one, 

Moses B , a 

Polish Jew of 
Warsaw, 38 years 
old. He was edu- 
cated in a Russian 
school by the mili- 
tary authorities, 
and on being 
pressed to abjure 
his religion, fled ™i jw^w. 

the country. . He 

was then only sixteen years of age, and ever since he 
wandered from one country to another. At Buda- 
Pesth he married ami tried to settle down, but the 
impulse to travel led him and his family of three 
children to Jerusalem, where he left them and re- 
sumed his solitary wanderings over Europe, visiting 



The Real 11 Wandering J.evy.” 

The “ Wandering Jew ” of mediaeval folk-lore had dif- 
ferent names in different countries ; for example, Carfo- 
philus, Ahasuerus, and Isaac Laquedem. According 
to one account the* Wanderer had been <k>orkeepet in 
the house of Pilate, And hlfl struck buf ( Saviour when 
He entered it, at the same time ordering Hfri tdtfturry. * 
According to another account ft shoemaker 1 ; 

who had been present at the Gruciftxiottw In either 
version, however, he had* been commanded to wander 


England among other countries and .trying to find 
a remedy for Ids disease, /: tut all in Vain, In J892 
he arrived itt; the "SalpCtTUire ab&; was unsuccess- 
fully treaty with electricity. ‘ The, Other . is, Gottlieb 

jM , a J e\v, of Wilna, 42 ye&r$ old, who has 

also travelled, over the Continent seeking a cure 
for his malad» These wanderer* speak several lan- 
guages, are shhbbily dressed* with lotyg unkempt locks, 
wrinkled fac^s, and a sad expression; In /a£t, they 
exhibit the traditional traits of the 
and Dr, Miege infers that the fogend ihas .arisen 
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from similar cases in the past, which have probably 
been confounded with one another. 

Railway Progress. 

Wc have already mentioned in the Gatherer that 
steps have been taken to build ah electric railway 
between Si. Loins and Chicago, on which the trains 
shall attain a speed of 120 miles an hour. It has 
recently been proposed to emulate thi$ project by the 
mono-rail system of Lartigue, the carriages being 
supported from a single tail elevated above the ground 
on trestles. Probably this will be a form of express 
travelling in the future, whether by steam or electricity. 
I11 Conner t ion with this subject we may refer VO tflC 
new “man-catcher,'* which has been tried Success- 
fully 011 the street cars nnd electric railway in 
Brooklyn, New Yoik. The device, which is intended 
to prevent persons being run over, is a modification of 
the American 11 cow- catcher,” and consists of an iron 
frame fitted with wire netting, and air-cushions on 
spiral springs, which hangs in front of the car to 
within a couple of inches of the rails. A pedestrian 
overtaken unawares by the car is simply thrown back- 
waids into the net, and suffers no injury but a slight 
shock. 

Where is the Moon’s Atmosphere ? 

It is a wcJUasccrt aim'd fact that the moon has 
liillc 01 no atmosphere, and as it probably had one, 
like oilier planetary bodies, at some former -time, the 
question is : What has become of it ? Quite recently 
Sir Robert Ball suggested that the particles of gas 
forming the moon's atmosphere have gradually 
bounded off into space, or stolen away until com- 
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paratively few or none arc left. This ingenious theory 
offers the best explanation yet advanced, and it also 
leads us to surmise that our own atmosphere has been 
losing particles in the same way from time imme- 
morial. In fact, there is a prospect that millions of 
years hence ihe earth will have no atmosphcie to 
speak about, if by that lime it has not fallen into the 
sun or been annihilated by a comet ! We should add 
that Sir Robert Ball’s ideas on the moon's atmosphere 
are not quite novel, as they were set forth by Mr. S. 
Tolvcr Preston fifteen years ago : but they have 
recently borne fruit in other minds, and the hypothesis 
is now well established. 


The Algonkin Park. 

The Canadians, following the good example of 
their neighbours south of the line,, have set apart for 
ever a tract of primeval forest as a natural park and 
preserve for wild animals* plapts, and trees. The 
Algonkin park, as it is called, jsforty miles square, and , 
situated in the north-west of Ontario, at the “height 
of land” where a large number of rivers lake their 
rise from lakes and ponds among the hills. The 
scenery is very picturesque, and the climate is dry 
dhd healthy there .are . fragrant forests of pine and 
cedar, , mineral springs, and opportunities of exercise, 
so that When hotels have been built and a railway 
opened* to i£ tb* park is likely to become a valuable 
^anatprluth*. , The naturalist will there have an oppor- 
tunity of studying- primeval forms of vegetation, 
which,; are fh.st disappearing in the settled parts of 
: Canada.:/'/ , 
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Prize Competitions, 


NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

® N continuation of the new series of competitions, open to all readers of Cassell’s Magazine, commenced 
last, month, we announce three further competitions, subject to the General Regulations, published 
on page 80 of nur December number. 

Holiday Pkoi.uwime Compel ition. —We offer two pii/cs, of Two Guineas and a Guinea 

respectively, for the best and second-best programme for a Summer or Autumn Holiday Tour of not less than 
ten days or more than a fortnight in duration, starting from any place in the United Kingdom. The pro- 
gramme must not be more than 500 woids in length, and the cost (details of which must be given) of the 
proposed tour must not exceed fen Pounds for each person. Special value will attach to the originality and 
economy of the suggested tour. Each MS. must be legibly written, on one side of the paper only, and must 
be signed by the author, and countci signed in accordance with No. 4 of the General Regulations. March rst, 
1894, is the latest dale receiving MSS., each of which must have inscribed on the wrapper enclosing it the 

words u Holiday Programme Competition. 1 ’ 

Detkciive Si OK y Com pk’I ition. --Three Puzos, of Five Guineas, Four Guineas, and Three Guineas 
respectively, are offered for the best, second . and third-best Defective STORU.S, suitable for publication in this 
Magazine. Each MS. must be legibly written, on one sale of the paper only, must be not less than j,ur.o nr 
more than 5,000 words in length, and must comply in every respect with the requirements of the General Regu- 
lations, published in our December number. Attached to each MS. must be, in addition Lo the declaration 
required by the General Regulations, a short outline of the plot of the story, not to exceed 400 words in length. 
May 1st, 1894, is the latest date for leceiving MSS. The words, “Detective Story Competition,.' 1 must be 
inscribed on the wrapper enclosing each MS. 

Amateur Gardening CoMmrnox.- Two Prizes of Two Guineas and One Guinea respectively, aie 
offered for the best and second best Six Rose blooms grown by the sender. Each competitor must send thico 
Tea-roses and three Hybrids, each set of three to be of the same name (for instance, three blooms of Globe de 
Dijon, and three of John Hopper), and attached to each set must be a decimation signed by the competitor, 
and countersigned in accordance with No. 4 of the General Regulations, to the etfect that the roses sent weie 
growm entirely by the sender k without professional assistance (prufeMsion.il gurdencis not being eligible to 
compete). The six blooms must in each case be packed in a box (preferably of tin), and icach the EdiLor by 
the first postal delivery on June 2jrd, 1894. 


COOKERY RECIPE COMPETITION: AWARD. 


pr^jilE result of tins competition is somewhat 
disappointing, only twenty-one of our readers 
Mhi having sent in papers ; and out uf this 
.small number four weie disqualified, as 
they bore no decimation of originality. Of the 
rest, some weie verbatim copies of published recipes 
of well-known writers, a fact which we much regret; 
in two cases, had we inadvertently awarded the 
prizes to the senders, the consequences would have 
been very unpleasant for all concerned. In some 
instances, the descriptions of the dishes were loo 
vague to be of the least use to a reader, and but few 
recipes combined originality with economy. Wc beg ' 
our readers in future to read more carefully, mul 
carry out fully, the rules of the competition. After 
most caieful consideration, we have awarded the 

First Prize of One Guinea to 
Mary Roebuck, 

2, Burlington Gardens, 

Acton, W. 

and the Second Prize of Half a Guinea to 
Mrs. Mary F. Howell, 

51, Frederick Road, 
Eugbaston, 
Birmingham. 


Honourable Mention : — 

May Millar, 

6, Feel Street, 

Par tick, 

Glasgow'. 

Commended : — 

Mrs. Hkoadiient, 

Eusington, 

Castle Eden ; 

L. Cross, 

Asylum Vicarage, 

Caterham Hiil, 

Surrey ; 

Mrs. Hartley, 

The Echo, 

Jlkley \ 

and Dorothy Hardwickk, 

Mellefont, 

Portishead. 

THREE-PART STORY COMPETITION, 

We hoped to have published this month the Award 
in the above Competition', but,* as it is ngt yet com- 
pleted, wc are unable to do so. 
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14 W ^ * s t^ c n,al le 1 ' 

My ^‘* c,u ^ sat his head 
-Jflr buried in his hands, a look of 

jfcSfc grim despair upon his face, and 

ijA fjEjt his attitude generally suggestive 

t *h-fortune. 

/pi§fc “ Matter ! ” he echoed, matter 
f^/US L enough ! I am in the middle of 

Mny] a move. It is the busy time, 

. and at eight o'clock to-night the 
' 91 1 first van had s till to arrive, 
jjf Goodness knows when we shall be 

IS il|F t smiled sympathetically but 

W complacently. The truth was my 
own move was a week ahead, and 
I foolishly imagined that our ar- 
* unconsidered rangements were so complete that 
trifi.es.” the prospect was quite rosy— a 

mere change of occupation and. of 
scene. I know much better now. 

Let me look back calmly. j 

When did the idea of a move first disturb our smaM 
but, until then, contented household ? With wlv|9| 
did it originate? You must ask my; wife. 
say she would perhaps admit that the first propo/ 
change oar address was made when a certau/T** 
clean revealed thfe alleged shortcomings of : 

I have myself a distinct recollection of contdrv : ' 
suggestion, of pitting it off, of treating . 

mare. But it was not to be shirked 
with my wife, saying— y 

“ A move is a serious business, ^ l ^ m ' e ■ 


' UNCONSIDERED 
TRIFI.ES.” 


U>, itoh 


said, arc as had as a fire. We may not be able to 
afford it. Let us wait, say, for a couple of years.” 

“ On one condition,” said she promptly — she had 
evidently thought over the question quietly- and that 
is, at the end of the time we go into a larger house.” 

“ 1 make no such bargain.” 

•“Well, it isn’t much use to move into a house of 
the same size. I would rather stop where 1 am," she 
exclaimed petulantly. 

“ Quite so, my dear.” 

But there ! it was of no use t<J argue. My wife had 
made up her mind— not only to move, but to have a 
larger house, and she has not been disappointed. 

We went house-hunting x \y eighteen months before 
the expiration of the tvjt antic*’ truce ; but I sternly 
refused to allow that fetails, for\' shortened. On the 
other hand, at tiirgft ou t i n theo^ppes—vaiq, alas !— 
th at, wc shoulc^fore we moved, aiiqfe werC - 

was so London ^ in 

miserate, in until you go 

r* nwtit insisnifi 

. "quantities, etc." and indis 
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A Moving Story. 


However, we did find a landlord ultimately who was 
not unreasonable, and the house hunt ended in our 
fixing upon a villa. I pass over the . point that my 
wife prevailed upon me to sign an agreement for its 
tenancy three mouths before we actually required it — 
just to secure it, as she said. 

For the guidance of persons about to move, I would 
just hint that the tenant who has signed an agree- 
ment is not of such consequence in the eyes of land- 
lords, agents, decorators, and the rest as the tenant who 
has not signed one. 

It is the old story of the tailor paying most attention 
to the customer who docs not pay his bill, and of 
treating disdainfully the man who gives cash without 
pressure. 

I soon realised that a larger house entailed not only 
larger rates, taxes, etc., and incidental expenses based 
upon the amount of the lent, but at the outset it meant 
more furniture. My wife broke it to me gently. I 
have a very faint idea of how and when a certain sum 
was mentioned as being well within our means to be 
spent in w new things.*’ 


joys and sorrows. I suppose by this time I had been 
infected with the moving fever to such a degree that I 
had reached the same stage as my wife in the insane 
desire to anticipate matters/ I am not sure that I 
would not have bundled the outgoing tenants neck and 
crop into the gutter fully a couple of months before 
quarter day, to make room for me and mine, if the 
law had permitted such an outrage. But 1 had to 
content myself while 11 beating time ” with the drawing 
up of an elaborate estimate of everything we should 
be likely to want in the new house. 

May I commend tin's plan to persons about to marry, 
as well as to those about to move? Take a book, give 
a page to each room, write clown the name of each 
article, and estimate the cost. Then total up the whole, 
and if the gross figure does not deter you at once from 
either marrying or moving, there is no hope for you ; 
nothing can dissuade you from taking that fatal 
step. 

Of course, you can paint your picture in bright but 
deceptive colours, and under-estimate the prices ; but 
before you accept the total as correct, verify the items 
separately, as 1 did, by comparing the figures 
with the price list: and catalogues which 


lumiture dealers supply. 

Here is another wi inkle. The cheapest 
goods, no matter what they are, are the 
dearest. In London they are got up to sell. 



tic cons 

The thought occur/f or co 
that some referey/P^ ons u v 

made to the want/ east " se t0 a reatl ", My 

attaching to „^ r, S»nality with econom ft? 

of investment,, ,ulure to read ,no,c care7ull >'« al,d 
skilful use ’» llic rules thc competition. After 
invested in on5, dcration, we have awarded the 

furniture, <£ OF One Guinea to 
I will 1 Mary Roebuck, 


A man sees his house .dismantled 


take ny 2, Burlington Gardens, 

then, Acton, W. Vtyertj plain and; ^inexpensive ihpy would pot 

half c Second Prize of Half a Guinea to bid Karpin, but they are* frequently flashy 

exp Mrs. MaRV F. HOWELf, * THRE^y imitations qf a, superior article. It is' 

dr 51, Frederick Road, 1 Wk hoped to\W wear. T As a dealer in thp West-End 

’ Edgkiiaton, * in the above C&r ', ’ 1 ’ . v ‘\ ; 

Birmingham. pleied, wc are uni^ngs'Otte canaffprd tobe careless about 

lextilei;. Srnbko and dirt will make 
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silk no better than jute, and it is often economy 
to buy the latter ; but tables and chairs, which 
are to last, ought to be good.” 

There was heart-burning, I am sure, when I 
compelled my wife to- revise her prices by add- 
ing fifty per cent. She imagined that I wished 

to make the move impossible by putting the * 

purchase of new furniture out of the question ; 
but the result was satisfactory in th$ end, for 
economies were effected, after long and earnest i 

consultations as to the articles which (plight be [ 

struck off the list, or placed in reserve to be jj 

bought when a favourable opportunity in the 
dim and distant future should arise. 

It was curious how (he relative attractions H 

of a coal scuttle and a new picture were pitted MS 

one against the other. The coal scuttle came 
out the winner in the competition. There was • h 
something of enjoyment, too, in the realisation 
that “Necessity is the mother of invention;” 
for we hit upon a variety of ways of securing 
the desired effect at one half the cost, and it 
is a pleasure to recall the discoveries which 
were made in this direction by my helpmate. 

I would instance one. We had a' couch— a good, 
sound, substantial but Philistine article— a relic of the 
period when our forefather* had apparently lost all 
love of beauty of design but not their appreciation of 
solid wood and workmanship. The couch was too 
good to sell, in these days, but it would not harmonise 
with the style of furnituie we had selected for our 
dining-ioom, which was to be rather Oriental. The 
problem was what was to be done with the couch, or 

sofa, as its first owners 
A n called it. 

My wife solved the 

^ difficulty by throwing a 

''sSli Mi * ^ e ^ im over which 

1,1 ll j cost us 1 6s., and enabled 


fir 


Hi!? 
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us to strike out of our estimate the item “ New couch, 
£j ios.” — net gain £ 6 14s. 

I welcomed such expedients, for they were truly 
economical ; but I shut my ears to the suggestive 
hint— 

h Put it is so reasonable,” 

If the article in question duly appeared in our list 
at a lower price than that quoted to us, it was irs iny 
view decidedly not reasonable ; and if the article had 
been omitted from thelist in the first instance as being 
a luxury, it would not do for my wife to plead its 
reasonable cost as an excuse for buying it. 

l< No,” I had said, " if we don’t want it, it is dear at 
any price.” 

To be sure, the argument that such and such an 
item was reasonable was often applied to ai tides which 
were necessaries, but which had been, through ignor- 
ance or inadvertence, not been, put down in the list. 
In that event they were bought in due course, but 
something else which was not so immediately essen- 
tial had to suffer. 

I nm ftot anticipating by entering into 

these details, for all these points were 

worked out in theory and on paper long 

before” we moved, and it was because I 

was so certain as to the 

Mil that I felt I could com- 

IHnL, ■ J- miserale, in a patronising 

j spirit, the man wlio had 
*11 f ftsSba . moved, or was in process 

fc' ‘‘ flljjnf W|7Wg ; of moving, at a time when 

ex P er * cnce r ^ iat ° Rie ^ 

' move I found that, e.\cn 

' r , as regards estimated cost, 

: ijHl^ ||%i quantities, etc., and ind is- 
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original estimate, although it was a guiding star to us, 
had to be considerably revised and fully ten per cent, 
added to the total for unforeseen contingencies. 

May I enumerate some of them ? 1 pass over the 

helpless feeling which comes over one when a man 
sees his house dismantled by pantechnicon men. Ills 
household goods appear to be so awfully worn out that 
it is not surprising to him as he stands at his garden 
gale, watching the vans being filled, to receive offers 
from rag and bottle men to buy old Jumbei. Old 
lumber ! Why, most of it seems old lumber, not worth 
the cost of removal. 

By-and-by it is discovered that these furnituie men 
have done their best to convert most of your propci ly 
into old lumber. Why else did they blacken your 
mattresses with their boots? Why did they secictly 
bide all the keys of your clocks in places which up to 
this moment are uncliscoverable ? and why did they 
forget to remove a score or so of u neon side red 
trifles, which in themselves are small but in the 

aggregate require a nice little suin to replace? 

1 did not nust wholly to the removes s. I prided 
myself on the caie with which 1 went through the 
empty house to note that nothing of mine was left in 
it. but such is the difficulty in seeing familiar objects, 
that 1 confess I stared at the hat rail in the hall, the 
tools in the gat den, the scraper, the letter-box, etc., 
etc., without realising that they required to be moved ; 
and, as they were left behind, 1 have had to buy others 
since. 

Then, carefully mapped out as our plans were in 
respect to the redeem ation of the new house, the refur- 
nishing of a portion of it, and other matters, 1 frankly 
avow that none of them went quite light, mainly 


because, 1 suppose, we vainly imagined that all the 
world would busy itself to carry out our behests. Put 
not your trust in painters, neither in decorators, nor in 
house furnishers. They all want time. To give them 
time I kept my old house on for a fortnight, but a 
fortnight was not enough, ancl still we aie not 
straight. 

My wife lias slaved as no member of the working 
classes will, to put things ship-shape. Order has been 
evolved out of chaos. 1 give her all credit. !She must 
have lived on sandwiches and lea for a fortnight. 1 
am afraid to say how many carpets she has laid, how 
much painting, staining, curtain-hanging, and even 
upholstering she has got tluough. 

We are ol that class who know' that “ If you want a 
thing done you must do it yourself, 1 ’ unless you have 
the money to pay foi it. We might have employed a 
complete house furnisher, buL where then would have 
been IhaL tumble estimate, which up to the present has 

been our best fi lend — a spans of brake upon Un usi 

coach of extravagance. 

Understand me, 1 do not say that when our labours 
shall have been completed that the result will not be 
worth the effort and expenditure, but this I will sav, 
that moving is a frightful trial of one’s temper, 
principle, and pocket. It is not to be lightly embarked 
upon. A man ought to sit down and count the cost m 
all respects ; and then at the end of it all, >ou must 
expect to hear from your lx* 3 t fnend the consoling 
remark— 

“Halloa, old fellow, don’t you. think you have 
jumped from the frying-pan into the (ire ? 1 hear that 

youi new' neighbourhood is nothing but a fever 
trap ! ” 


CARD E N I N G IN F E B R U ARY. 


NY A PRACTICAL C.AKDLNER. 


! INTER is slowly de- 
parting, the days 
are lengthening, 
and the sun sheds 
warmer beams on 
quickening vege- 
tation. We seem 
to scent the flowers 
of, spring and sum- 
mer afar off, and 
make preparations 
to get them in our 
gardens. Everyone who has a garden of any preten- 
sions wants a grass lawn for tennis, croquet, or to, 
walk upon — a velvet -pile carpet of Nature’s own' 
handiwork. 



The Making of a Tmnis-Lawp. 

This is . the .month to form either a tennis-court or an 


ordinary grass lawn, and my remarks apply in both 
instances. A tennis-court must be of ample dimen- 
sions. A little cranipcd-up lawn, too small to wield a 
racket in — an apology for a * court” — is a very sorry 
affair. To play on it is uncomfortable, and the grass 
quickly w'ears away, through the feet constantly tread- 
ing upon the same spot. A tennis-court should be 
about one hundred feet long and fifty wide : not less ; 
and in its formation the work must not be scamped. 
Select a level position, and if the surface docs not in 
an> place vary more than six inches, it may be simply 
forked and raked over, drawing a tight line from corner 
to corner, to correct irregularities. A level spot is not, 
however, always at hand, and rough places must be 
made smooth for the game. First find the centre of 
the plot, and drive in a very stout stump of wood, the 
top of the peg to be on a level with the ground.' .Pegs 
must also be driven in at the cogriers of the lower end, 
with the top of each peg, of course, on the same level 
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as the central slump. This ac- 
complished, dig oui a drift from 
the centre to each of the higher 
corners of the embryo lawn. At 
a distance of every six feet drive 
in pegs, and studiously maintain 
the same level. Wheel the spare 
soil to the lower level, spreading 
it over the ground to the tops 
of the pegs. This soil must be 
well trodden down ; then pro. 
cccd to lightly fork up the 
ground on what was the higher 
level, and smooth with a 
straight-edge. The whole busi- 
ness is very simple if carefully 
done, and an ill-made lawn is 
a perennial \ ovation. 

1 am asked dozens of ques- 
tions each year about lawns, ami 
the mn*a anxious inquiries are 
made as to the merit of those 
fm mod of turves or seed. Seed 
is, i»f course, cheaper; but a 
lawn formed in this way re- 
quires many months to estab- 
lish beloic ready to play upon. 
Timing the following summer a 
lawn sown with seed has to con- 
tend with drought, birds, and 
in towns, eats and clogs, m.i- 
lauders that scorn to delight in 
scratching and tolling about on 
the tender green blades of grass. 
Ihc use of good turves is 
strongly advised ; and don’t spoil 
the affair for the sake of a few 
pence. (lot decent tmves, and 
well roll and beat them when 
they have taken root ; not hc- 
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fore. It is folly to commence 
hammering 3 them down when they are just laid. 
As to cost, one can only deal with the matter 
generally. Much depends upon the weather and the 
soil, lo form a lawn last year would have cost more 
than usual, as turves were difficult to either get or lift. 
If the soil is moderately light, the cost would be about- 
three-halfpence per superficial foot, but it would be 
twice as much on heavy ground. 

Then Comes the question of drains, which in nine 
cases out of ten need not be thought of, but in a stiff 
clay are essential. Put them six inches deep— not 
more and over them place gorse or heather, filling up 
to the level 0 f the ground with light soil, which should 
be well rammed down. The subject of weedy lawns 
will be considered in a future article. 


Hozv to Make a Rockery. 

It is a happy idea to mnkc a rockery when at work 
upon the lawn. People will persist in having rockeries: 
this is a good time to commence, and it is supposed 
that quite a small affair is to be made; The golden 


rule is lo think more of the plants than the stones, or 
whatever is used ; but eschew bricks coated with 
cement to make them look like natural stones. The 
effect is most objectionable to the eve trained to any- 
thing approaching artistic perception. 

A small rockery should be the home of many pretty 
Alpine and other plants— flowers that gem high Alpine 
slopes with colour, masses of gentian like a cloud of 
blue on the mountain pasture. One may get such 
things in miniature. Mr. Kobinsosyin his well-known 
and delightful work, “ The English Elower Garden/ 1 
says : “ The mistake generally made is that of not 
providing a feeding-place for the roots of the plants. 
On ordinary rock work even ihe coarsest British weeds 
cannot find a resting-place, because there is no body 
of soil into which the roots can penetrate and find 
nourishment sufficient to keep the plant fresh in all 
weathers.” This sums up the whole matter. I-ay 
down the stones in a natural way, and give every plant 
ample soil. The so-called rockeries in suburban 
gardens are dreadful affairs— a receptacle for the family 
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china, while the humble oyster contributes its shell to 
the general effect. There should be a law against 
such abominations. The wonder is that even the 
vigorous little Creeping- Jenny deigns to spread us 
growth over the surface. Keep the rockery away from 
trees and damp corners, and lei it form part of the 
garden proper, not a formation for hiding unsightly 
spots. 

The selection of plants will contain things very 
easily grown, suitable for a small rockery, and nothing 
will cost more than about one shilling each. These 
monthly chats are for those who cannot boast of broad 
parks or acres of garden to indulge their love for 
flowers. The Prophet Flower (Ar/iebia <■< hi aides) may 
be grown in light soil and on the warmest part of the 
rockery. Mentioning this plant reminds me of a 
legendary tale, which, curiously, is not published. 
Most legends are repcared in books until worn thread- 
bare. This legend was told to a friend by an Indian 
general. In the Trans-Indus country of our Indian 
possessions a flower grows wild in great profusion, both 
in the Peshawur and ICusoof- 
zaie districts. It reminds 
one of the Knglish cowslip. 

The natives, who are for the 
most part Mussulman, call 
it the “ Moh.uninedic Phwl,” 
signifying u Prophet Flower." 

The name arose from the 
great prophet Mahomet, or 
Mohammed, in his earlier life 
being compelled to fly to the 
desert, followed by a band 
of faithful disciples. Mur- 
murs of discontent arose at 
the barrenness of their place 
of refuge. Neither grass 
grew nor water trickled in 
that desert spot -cursed by 
God and forsaken by man. 

The prophet heard the words 
of despair and unfaithfulness, 
and roused himself from his 
fit of abstraction. He struck 
his open palm on the parched 
and burning sand, and there 
sprang up a plant bearing 
pleasant - scented flowers, 
each flower with a dark- 
coloured spot on each of the 
five petals. Mahomet then^ 
rebuked his murmuring fol- 
lowers. 

u See ! ” said he, <£ the 
power of Allah, even in this 
barren spot, can produce . 
this flower ; and cannot he 
again restore our fortunes and 
rescue us from our present 
state of misery ? n 

The flower is therefore 
called tb4 Mobammeciic 


Phwl, and the five brown spots, Mussulmans say, arc 
the marks of the thumb and fingers of the prophet's 
hand. 

This is a bright, strong, and free-blooming plant, 
the spots of dark colour fading with age, leaving a 
pure gulden-yellow petal. The beautiful Milfoils —the 
double white Achillea p tar mica i n particular, the yellow- 
flowered spring Adonis, and the Rock Madworl, that 
banters ns golden flowers about in early spring, are a 
charming tiio. Then on the rockery, nestling in the 
more sheltered half-shady corners, one may have the 
Windflowers— fairy-like flowers that love to haunt the 
way&>ides, tinting them with azure blue. Anemone 
blanda has deep blue flowers, which appear in Feb- 
mary ; the Ilopnticas of various colour shine forth in 
March ; and the Japanese species, the pure white and 
rose, bloom m August, continuing until the season of 
frosts. 

The free-growing white Rock Cress (A rah is albitla) 
spreads with great rapid it v, making a mass of purest 
white ; and, if possible, gel the little Arenaria balcarica y 
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the Balearic Sandwort of Corsica, to creep over the 
facings of the stones. It is like a charming little moss: 
a perfect mat of green, spangled with white flowers 
through the summer. Moisture it appreciates, and 
shade, but grows respectably in exposed spots. In our 
selection must also enter the various kinds of Thrift — 
Aubrietias , the deep blue and the rosy-coloured A m 
Le'ichtlim— and Bellflowers of many kinds. The 
Campanulas are a host in themselves. Nothing is 
daintier than the deep purplo C. pntla y nor so pure as 
the white C. pumila t which will thrive even on a poor 
rockery. C. carpatica y C. fragilis , C. mura/ts y and 
C. turbinata, are all worth growing, cheap, and require 
no special treatment. The hardy Cyclamens make 
bright little clumps of bloom ill autumn and early spring, 
anil the Alpine Pinks may be tried against stone, or on 
a sunny ledge, for instance, where the roots can get 
plenty of sod; but the plants can bask in the sunlight. 
They are troublesome, but worth a little coaxing to get 
the lovely .flowers. The Gentianella in a light moist 
limestone soil is of remarkable beauty. No blue is 
liner ; but the plant is rather eccentric in its behaviour, 
sometimes flourishing as a weed, sometimes, alas ! 
positively refusing to grow. The white and purple 

Michaelmas daisies, and the yellow-flowered Harpa- 
Hum rigidum on the higher parts of the rockery will 
create a glow of colour, and the Iyy give pleasure by 
trailing over the shadier corners where flowers refuse 
to thrive. 

Do not forget, also, the perennial Candytufts, Irises, 
the Blue Gromwell ( Lithospermum ), Forget-me-nots, 
Evening Primroses, Alpine Primroses, Rockfoils 
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(Saxifrage) in great variety, Stonecrop (Sedum\ House- 
leeks (Sew pent ivum\ Catchfly (Silenc\ Thymes 
Veronica saxati/is. Pansies, and Zauschncria call - 
fornica y in a hot and dry spot, besides the more hardy 
things, as Wallflowers, Daffodils, Squills, and other 
hardy bulbs. 

General Hints for the Month. 

The garden provides work and iccrcation. Many 
men are of the same mind as Luther, who declared 
that “instead of being forced to carry on tedious and 
other fruitless business, he would much rather, as an 
old and worn-out man, be delighting himself in his 
garden with the wonders of God —trees, plants, flowers, 
and birds.” 

It is a pleasure even to prepare for their annual 
manifestation of colour and fragrance. In February 
plant shrubs, hardy perennials ; sow seeds under glass 
of tender annuals. Start tuberous Begonias, Dahlias, 
and Fuchsias on a hot-becl, and get seeds ready for 
sowing. Prepare the ground ready for them, as the 
majority may be sown in March. Sow Early Peas, as 
Kxonian; and one may plant Potatoes for an early crop 
on warm borders. Finish pruning ; but remember, a 
tree has life, and to remove precious limbs and shoots 
does not increase vitality or ensure a harvest of ruddy 
fruit. Give more air in the greenhouse, repot Fuchsias, 
strike cuttings of various soft-wooded things, and make 
up a hot-becl of stable manure arid kvif-mould for 
seeds. Turn over the manure several times before it 
is used, and wet it, if dry ; otherwise, the heat will 
prove too violent. 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

ISS RACHEL 
ENDERBY was 
one of the many 
Society young ladies 
who thought Lord 
Chesney a most de- 
sirable “ parti.” 

She was in the 
habit . of constantly 
asking herself down to 
■ Wobdlands when she * 
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She had almost begun to fancy that she had made 
an impression upon him, and that his grave politeness 
was changing into something rather wanner, when 
Tessie arrived on the scene. 

Lady Chesney had hardly mentioned her existence 
to Her guests, save by stating that a young friend of 
hers was coming on a long visit. And neither Miss 
Enderby nor Holden felt interested enough to inquire 
apy further. 

; So that the advent of this new personality had been 
something of a disagreeable shock- to Rachel, and to 
Holden it had been something more, for he, being 
bound in honour to Tes$ie$ had fallen in love as deeply 
as his butterfly nature was capable of doing with Miss 
Etoderby, - 

Of course, he had said nothing in actual words to the 
lady of his admiration, but she, being quite ready to 
encourage any admiration of a possible sort, enjoyed 
hte/qutet homage 

.Seldom,? indeed," had a more disconcerted party 
assembled rqund a dinner-table than that which 
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gathered in the dining-room at Woodlands that 
night. 

Miss Enderbv was devoured with jealousy, and Huldcn 
spasmodically cheerful when he glanced at Tessic,and 
gloomy when his eyes met Rachel’s sparkling black 

ones. 

Lord Chesney had a very worm of misery gnawing 
at his heart, and his mother was sorrowing for him in 
his disappointment. 

Even Tessie was not as serene as usual, for Ray- 
mond Holden had been a distinct disappointment to 
her, and it gave her something like a decided pang of 
dismay as she tried to look upon him as her future 
husband. 

Perhaps her taste had become more fastidious in 
matuiity, Anyhow Holden, with his fair hair parted 
in the middle, his light moustache, and his rather 
insipid blue eyes, was not the Adonis she had once 
imagined him. 

His manner, too, was to her mind vapid, and his 
slight lisp was even impelling. 

Hut she tiled her very best to smile at him as 
affectionately as ever, and to answer his eager question 
as to hei doings since last they had met, while her 
eyes would unconsciously wander to the bottom of the 
table, where her host sat, stiff and stern, answering 
in grave monosyllables Miss En derby’s playful sallies 
of wit. 

Lady Chesney was heartily thankful when dinner 
was over at l.i-il, and when the ladies depat led to the 
drawing-ioom : though she could not help pitying the 
two men left together, and commiserating her son for 
having asked Holden down to Woodlands on a visit 
of some; length— for the young man was one of those 
useful members of society who can sing a good song 
and wield ail excellent bat in a cricket match. 

The concert was over, but there was still the cricket 
match to come, and Lady Chesney shivered as she. 
thought of her son’s misery, with another week of 
Holden's society to contemplate. 

“Are you engaged to Mr. Holden 7 9 said Rachel 
eagerly as she came up, trailing her rose-coloured 
draperies behind her, to where Tessic was silting, 
stitching fitfully at a scrap of point lace. 

The girl looked up into the expectant face above 
her. 

She was angry with herself that the question irritated 
her, and therefore she took all the, greater* pains to 
answer gently. 

“ Not exactly engaged, but bound to him in this way,” 
she said ; and Lady Chesney leaned forward anxiously 
to catch her answer. 

“He asked me to marry him three years* ago, and 
my father insisted on our waiting to be engaged till 
he was five-and-lwenty. He has not yet reached that 
age, so the matler still tests in abeyance.” 

“Are you very much m love with him ? *' said the 
red, imperious lips, a* Rachel reached' out her hands 
to the window, and pulled down a creamy rose- 
bud. 

“That,” said Tessie gravely, “is a. question that no 
one but himself has the fight to ask.” 


Lady Chesney in the background heaved a faint 
sigh of relief, and clasped her trembling fingers over 
her heart. 

“Oh, 1 beg your pardon/’ laughed Rachel carelessly, 

“ you lovers ure such odd people, that really we poor 
outsiders may be pardoned for our interest in you. 
And yet you consider yourself bound to this young 
man ? '* 

“ I do/’ said Tessic ; and with a gesture of weariness 
she rose, and went over to the sofa on which her 
hostess was sitting, looking more fragile than ever 
under the shaded lamps. 

They both looked across at the brilliant figure in the 
window, and then Lady Chesney said softly — 

“ Dear, pray forgive her idle curiosity. And pardon 
me, my child, but may 1 give you my best wishes for 
your happiness ? ” 

Her voice was instinct with pathos, for had not 
her plan failed? Was not this girl, for whose sake 
she had given up her cherished solitude, about to 
bring the grief of a great disappointment to her be- 
loved son ? 

Her sadness touched Tessie with a half- unconscious 
shade of answering passion. 

“No, no/’ she answered hastily, “not happiness, 
only— oh ! dear Lady Chesney, foigive me— 1 think 1 
am tired to-night : of course I shall be happy when the 
time comes. May I not help you with >our cmbroidoiy ? 
I have just been studying the old Flemish tapestry 
stitches,” 

And Lady Chesney, who some >oars ago had em- 
barked on a series that she intended to rival the famous 
llayeux hangings, was happily diverted fiom Raymond 
Holden. 

When the door opened to admit the two men, they 
both wore so profound an air of gloom that Rachel 
laughed maliciously to herself from the shelter of the 
oriel window. 

Holden, after a moment’s hesitation, drifted towards 
Tessie, with his eyes still lingering on the lose-colonrcd 
gown. 

He had been schooling himself during the after- 
dinner pauses to renew his old feelings of affection 
for his first love, and though his manner was a little 
constrained his voice grew warmer as he spoke. 

Of course Tessie was still as much in love with him 
as ever, and it behoved him as a gentleman to allow 
her to perceive none of his change of feelings towards 
her. 

“Tessie — dear,” he said, with a little gasp, “ would 
you — will you, 1 mean, like a little walk in the 
garden?” 

Tessie rose obediently, and laid aside her em- 
broidery. 

“ ^es, Raymond/’ she said quietly ; and they passed 
out, she wrapping a white, soft shawl over her head 
and shoulders as they went through the hall. 

It made her look like a fair spirit in the moonlight, 
and Lord Chesney moved abruptly to the window to 
see them pass. 

Raymond was whistling a soft air to himself, with 
his hands in his pockets, but Chesney only saw that his 
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arm touched Tessic s as they moved, and he started 
away with an exclamation, and took up a book in a far 
corner of the room. 

Raymond was thinking, in unloverlike fashion, of 
past evenings that he had spent with Rachel in that 
same garden. 

The very perfume which she liberally used clung 
round him, and he 
tried to shake oft 
the influence of the 
heavy Kastcrn 
scent, which was so 
intoxicating to his 
weak nerves. 

When they had 
dulled aimlessly 
down the walk into 
the rose - garden, 

Rachel turned 
round with a laugh 
into the 100m. 

“Oh, those 
lovers, what geese 
thev ate ! ” she 
c 1 1 <; d shrilly. 

“ Rogei , will you 
come into the 
smoking-room with 
me r ,J 

And Ijii d dies* 
ney obediently de- 
pai ted m her train. 

W li e n Lady 
ChcMiey was left 
alone she wiped 
awav two bitter 
tears of disappoint- 
ment, and then 
applied herself dili- 
gently to the 
fashioning of a fear- 
ful and wonderful 
media; val beast. 

When Chesncy 
was comfortably 
settled in his 
favourite lounge 
chair, and Rachel, 
knowing that she 
looked her best against the background of Moorish 
carving and gold embroidery, had settled herself 
opposite to him, she began, in womanly fashion, to 
torture her victim delicately. 

“ I really think,” she Said ecstatically, ‘‘that Misfc 
Humphreys is one of the loveliest creatures I have 
-ever seen. A little too tall and too slender, perhaps, 
and inclined to be a trifle angular, but still, perfectly 
sweet.” 

A grunt fron> the depths of the armchair encouraged 
her, and she went on evfcnly — 1 

“And her love story/ too— so romantic. Betrothed 
to that young man frond her childhood almost. And 


so devotedly attached to him ! Dear me, how lucky 
some people are to have such a blessing given 
them .’ 1 

She clasped her hands and looked upwards through 
her long lashes, then gave a sidelong glance to see if 
her becoming attitude had been appreciated. 

But Cliesney’s eyes were fixed gloomily upon the 

ground, and the 
cigar between his 
lips was still 11 re- 
lighted. 

He was a very 
dull admiier, said 
Rachel peevishly to 
herself. Why Ray- 
mond would have 
been on his knees 
long before if she 
had given him half 
the encouragement 
she had bestowed 
upon her cousin. 

“ Do you think 
that Miss Hum- 
phreys ically caics 
for that vapid young 
follow ? ’’ said Ches- 
ncy at last, with an 
assumption of care- 
lessness that did 
not at all deceive 
the astute young 
woman opposite. 

u Cares for him ? 
I should rather 
think so ! She po- 
si lively adores 
him,” she answcied 
emphatically. 
“ And, I believe 
— only don’t repeat 
this, or p e o \ > l e 
would think me 
too imaginatively 
romantic — l be- 
lieve she wcais her 
engagement ring 
round her neck, for 
1 saw the ribbon. 
Poor little thing J - Though I don’t suppose for an 
instant that she is as young as she looks” 

Chesney moved impatiently. 

“ Well, after all, it does riot much matter,*’ he said. 
“ Do you mind handing me that book at your elbow, 
* Rachel ? I’ve got rather a headache to-night ; too 
much tennis this morning, I suppose.’* 

This was such an evident dismissal that Miss 
Kn derby could do nothing but accept it, which she did 
with as good a grace as possible. 

“ Well, then, I will return to your mother. Those 
. lovers will probably stay out till midnight,” she said, 
as she glided gracefully from the room. 
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And Lord Chesney uttered a devout thanksgiving as 
the door closed behind her. 

He wished to be alone, alone with his own difficulty 
and sorrow. 

He had never even suspected thatTessic might have 
a lover ; and that that lover should be a guest of his 
made the matter doubly hard. 

.But he was so unselfish that his only prayer that 
night was that Tessie might be happy in her own way 
with the husband of her choice. 

It might not be himself, hut he adored her so pas- 
sionately and truly that he felt that he could see her 
wedded to Raymond HoUIlmi with a thankful heart, if 
he might know that she would be happy. 

Perhaps the most uncomfortable couple that 
evening was the pair of lovers in the moonlit 
garden. 

When they had sedately crossed the strip of terrace 

and were walking among the sleeping roses and the 
nodding columbines, Raymond felt himself called upon 
to make an effort. 

And before Tessie had any suspicion of what he 
was about to do, he had put his arm round her waist 
and kissed her cheek. 

“Dear Tessie, I am so glad to see you again,” he 
murmured with faint enthusiasm. 

Tessie started away from him, and covered her 
blushing face with her hands. 

“Oh, Raymond!” she cried in agitation, “never 
do that again — I cannot bear it. Oh ! Raymond, how 
could you ? ” 

She was so much upset that Holden stared at her 
in blank amazement. 

It had been so easy for him to kiss her. It was so 
pleasant a fashion of showing his affection, that he 
had not calculated upon the effect that it might have 
on the girl from whom he had been separated for 
nearly three years. 

“ I’m awfully sorry,” he said ruefully. “ It seemed 
the natural thing, you know, for a fellow to do to the 
girl whom ho was going to marry. But of course if 
you don’t like it, Tessie 

“No, 1 don’t ; but please say no move about it,” said 
the girl, with a little shiver ; and they walked on, with 
a somewhat awkward silence upon them, which Tessie 
was the first to break. 

“ How lovely these i Marechal Kiel’ buds are, with 
the moonlight upon them. Do you -remember when 
we walked to Barnley together, and came back in the 
evening, and how sweet the dog roses were ? i5 she said, 
anxious to revive her dead feelings, and to forget 
everything but the past. 

“ Oh, ah, yes,” he answered hurriedly. “ Let me see, 
of course— I bought you a whole bunch of them in a 
shop, didn’t I ? ” 

“ No, that was another time in TapperUm,” she 
said, a little ruefully- “Therj were no shops in 
Barnley.” ' ■ * 

He was doubly confused, and paused to pick a dewy 
fresh-scented pink bud, which he arranged 'in her 
gown. <■ ■ v , 

“Pink always suited you, Tessie. Do you re- 


member that pink gown you used Lo wear ? ” he went 
on, with a sudden happy inspiration. 

She remembered nothing about it, but smiled 
brightly in answer. 

“ And,” he continued, “ that reminds me, Tessie. 
I shall soon be twenty- five now. When shall our 
wedding-day be ? Will you let me fix it soon, Tessie 
dear ? ” 

Her heart seemed to stop its beating, and she said 
faintly- 

“ Wait a little— wait till your birthday, Raymond. 
You see, 1 am bound in a w\ay to Lady Chesnev. I 
could not leave her just yet.” 

“ What’s the use of putting it off?” he said gloomily. 
“ You were bound to me before you were bound to 
Lady Chesney. ’’ 

“ Yes, 1 know, dear." she said gently. •* 1 will do 
just what \ on like. 1 

He thought, in his dense, manly fashion, that she 
was sweetly yielding in her love for him, and that 
really after all she. was very pretty, and he would have 
been a cad to have given her up when she was so 
evidently devoted to him. 

“ Very well, dear, we will say November — an early 
day in November,” he went on, wondering, with a 
vague pang, whether Rachel would be there, with 
her brilliant, mocking smile, and her sharp, clever 
tongue. 

This quiet little girl was all very well, with her 
glorious eyes and her tender mouth ; but as for 
style and smartness, she could not hold a candle 
to Rachel Knderby, who was the favourite of half 
of London society, and the enemy of the other 
half. 

When Tessie went up to bed that night, she had to 
pass the smoking room door, and as she did so, it 
opened suddenly, and Chesney, white and haggard, 
came out. 

He staited v iolently when he saw her. 

“ 1 beg your pardon,” he said, with faint bitterness. 
“ I hope th4t you have had a pleasant walk. Good- 
night.” 

And he turned back, his lips tightening as he 
caught sight of the rosebud in her bosom. 

He never saw the mute pathos of her eyes, as she 
stood with one hand clasping the heavy oak of- the 
banisters. 

And he never saw the pink rose petals which, at a 
sudden touch from her, fell in a rosy snow at her feet 
upon the dark staircase. , , 


* r "chapter THE TENTH. 

’ Lae^ Chesney watched Tessie with anxious eye* 
for the next few days. , 

. There seemed to be a strange .Weight oft the ghTi 
spirits, ;-,and; she moved about . the house listlessly,, 
avoiding^- everyone . save R&ynibftd, whose society 
she seeded to seek with an almost feverish anxiety. 

He^ for-his part; was quite ready to make' up 
ariy coidness ;6n his side, \ partly because Miss 
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Enderby, now tliat her rival was safely removed, was 
giving him the cold shoulder, and flying at higher 
game. 

There were no more lingering looks and desultory 
conversations in the twilight. 


not, in spite of all her heart searchings, make out 
the reason. 

One morning Tessie was arranging the flowers in the 
big drawing-room, with her lbver hovering near her. 
Lady Chesney was sitting in her tiny boudoir that 
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No more faint pressures of the hand, at which 
Rachel was such a skilled adept, no honeyed, hesi- 
tating words, with clever lifting of the thick lashes and 
suggestion of a petulant lip. 

No, for all the attention that Rachel Enderby paid 
Raymond, he might have been a mummy. 

' And this naturally piqued him, for no man cares td ; 
see himself slighted for another. V > . ; 

Therefore, he doubled hi$ devoted attentions to 
Tessie, arid the girl, bewildered by his change of 
manner, felt.that.it behoved her to strive with all her 
power jlo return his unaltered love. 

To the eyes o£,the : bystahdLer$ Jthey. appeared a very 
dey^ed couple, and it Was only Lady: Chesney who 
saw the hunted despair in Tessie^s e£es, and the , 
growing pallor of her flqwer-like ftefe ’ i 
She cotxld'see that the gill was twit Could " 


opened from the rbom, and her son and Rachel 
Enderby were walking together on the terrace outside. 

Rachel looked very handsome, with a lace mantilla 
carelessly fastened round her hair, and Chesney the 
personification of a gooddooking English squire, with 
his dogs round him. 

- Holden’S eyes were studiously averted from the 
window, but lie felt, though he did not see, that 
Rachel’s bright eyes were darting bewitching glances 
at her cousin, and he could hear her merry laugh as 
she chaffed him gaily for some breach 'of manners, and 
tried to rpusc him from his reserve. 

He looked down at Tessie’s white fingers, deftly 
arranging the rosebuds and maidenhair fern iri the tall 
Venetian glasses, and he drew a shade nearer to her, as 
: Lady Cheshey^s. watchful eyes observed through the 
liAlfrOtieti door* 
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“Tessie, dear, there is going to Ijc a tea picnic at 
Lovers’ Leap this afternoon. I heard Chesney say that 
we were to drive in the wagonette, and that we might 
have the dog cartas well if we liked. May 1 diiveyou, 
Tessic ? ” 

A momentary (lash of fun leaped into the girl’s eyes, 
and she answered demurely — 

“ If you can assure me of one thing, Raymond ; and 
that is that you are a better Jehu than you were wlun 
you drove * Flying Peggy ’ in. the T-cart at dear old 
Rrantford. Do you remember how she bolted down 
the hill, and how frightened you were when you 
thought 1 was killed ? ” 

She laughed a little, and Ilolden answered 
ctossly — 

“ If you imagine that the accident had anything to do 
with my r driving, you are completely mistaken, Teresa. 

‘ Flying Peggy ’ was a mare that would have bolted 
with - -with 

“Alexander himself,” put in Tessic. “1 was only 
teasing you, Raymond, and I will go with von of 
course, only I think that Lady Chesncy wants me to 
go with hci, and perhaps you had better clri\e Miss 
Endcrby. You know that 1 am lathcra coward where 
horses are concerned.'’ 

Holden heaved a sudden sigh of relief. 

“Well, if you really don’t mind my driving Miss 
Endcrby, ’’ lie said calmly. “ I know that she would 
like to go in the dog-cart, and Lord Chcsney wants to 
drive his mother, so that otherwise Miss Endciby 
would have to go alone.” 

“ Oh, l assure you that I do not mind in the very 
least,” said Tessie fervently ; and after a moment or 
two of desultory conversation, Holden strolled off to 
find Rachel. 

Mow delightful it would be to secure her for himself 
for a moment or two, without that other fellow to in- 
terfere ; and he was overpowered with joy when he 
found Rachel alone, and graciously willing to accede 
to his request. 

When he had left the room Tessie bent her head 
diligently over her llowers, and presently Lady Chesney 
in the further room was much distressed at the sound 
of a strangled sob. 

“Tessie, dear child,” she called ; and the girl went 
swiftly through the archway into the boudoir, with a 
forced smile on her shaking lips. 

“Do you want me, Lady Chesney ?” she said, with 
a piteous attempt at gaiety. “Can 1 do anything for 
you ? ” 

“You can do one thing/' said the old lady, stretch- 
ing out her tender and sympathetic arms, “you can- 
ted me why you are unhappy, and allow me to help 
you.” 

Tessic flung herself on her knees,, and buried her 
face in her friend’s lap, and there for a few instants 
allowed herself the luxury of, a hearty fit, of weep- 
ing. " 

It was only for a few instants, however, for stie lifted 
up her head almost immediately and tor ce& back her 1 
tears. 

“ I cannot tell you why I am so silly/’ she said, “ for 


I really do not know myself. Only l think that I am 
not good enough for Raymond Holden. He loves me 
so Inil)-, and- ” 

“ And you do not love him,” said Lady Chesney 
gravely. “Dearest Tessic, consider what you are 
doing m marrying a man whom you do not love.” 

“ Lady Chesney/’ said the girl, with an effort, a 
look of determination coming into her white face, “we 
must never speak of this subject again. Do you think 
that l should he worthy of anyone’s respect if T 
cruelly jilted a man who loved me just because my 
affection was not as deep as his? No, clear Lady 
Chesney, so long as Raymond Holden wishes to keep 
me to mv promise 1 shall be true to him.” 

Lady Chesney said nothing in reply. 

How could she comfort her, when she did not know 
the whole extent of her grief? 

It was patent to all eyes that Raymond was a de- 
voted lovi'fj :'n<l she could never be the one to advise 

Tessie to ljieak faith with him so long as she eared for 
no one else. 

“ Well, well, child, do nothing rashly/' she said 
sadly, as she looked up into the noble, pathetic face, 
ami felt with a thrill of grief that this was a girl who 
was worthy of her son’s gieat love. 

And being worthy, how sad it was that she should be 
divided from him by the abyss of a promise which 
were better broken than kept. 

“And now put on your hat, my child, for we have a 
long di ive before us.” 

When Tessic came downstairs she found that the 
dog-can was just stai ting, with Raymond and Rachel 
as its occupants. 

For Miss F.nderby had discovered that Lord Chesney 
was to drive the wagonette and pair, and that she 
would have to talk to his mother all the way were she 
to accompany them. 

So with a light nod and a smile to Chesney, who 
handed her in, she whirled away, a vision of a smart, 
tailor-made gown and a jaunty sailor hat. 

Raymond cast one effective backward glance at 
Tessie, which expressed both regret and longing in a 
clever fashion, and which Chesney, catching sight of, 
made him wild with jealousy. 

Tessie’s spirits rose like quicksilver when the dog- 
cart was out of sight, and she smiled and chattered to 
Lady Chesney as her host covered them, carefully up 
with rugs and dust cloaks, lingering a little clumsily 
over Tessie’s wrap, his hand trembling strangely as he 
touched the little hand under the cloak. 

Chesney was an excellent whip, and the pair of 
chestnuts dashed along at a smart pace. 

Every now and then he looked back to explain 
some point of interest on the road to Tessie, and the 
sight of her bright face filled him with despairing 
realisation of what might have been if she had been 
free. 

When at last they arrived at the little seaside inn 
where they were to put up, they found that Holden and 
Rachel had arrived some little time before, and had 
gone on along the cliffs, leaving word that they were to 
follow them to Lovers’ I^ap. 
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Lady Chcsney, with mistaken ingenuity, immediately 
invented a headache on the spur of the moment, and 
pleaded to be left alone to rest until later in the after- 
noon. 

So they tucked her up carefully on the hard horse- 
hair sofa, and with elaborate indifference started to- 
gether for their walk, poor Lady Chesncy sending her 
hopes and prayers after them. 

It was a grey, early September afternoon, and the 
grey mist that had risen out of the sea seemed to 
increase rather than disguise the soft beauty of the 
scenery, and the deep red of the Devon cliffs, against 
which the green waters of the southern sea sighed 
and tossed. 

Raymond and Miss Enderbj' weie to be seen no- 
where, and Tcssie walked along'at a desperately rapid 
pace, eagerly scanning the horuon for a sight of the 
couple she deeply longed to see. 

“ You are in a great hurry, Miss Humphreys/’ said 
Chesncy ruefully, as she hastened along over boulder 
and tuifv clump with a rapidity that threatened her 
downfall every moment. “ l think perhaps that if wc 
went at a slower rate you might enjoy the scenery 
more. And, alter all, Mr. Holden and Miss Endcrby 
are. no doubt, quite safe/ 7 

He ended with an accent of bitterness, which did 
not escape her quick ear, and she answcied will) some 
cmb .11 ussinent — 

“ I am not in the least anxious about them— oh ! no. 
I— 1 only thought that perhaps Lady Chesncy might 
expect us back before long,” 

“No, that was not your reason!” said Chcsney 
sa\ agely. “ You are afraid of a tife-d-fetf with me. 
You are afraid that 1 shall tell you that I love you 
and try to win your heart front that fellow who has 
won it.” 

Tcssie turned white to the lips. 

What she had unconsciously dreaded had conic 
upon her, and in her anguish she gave vent to a 
low moan, and turned to hurry away from the man 
who had addressed her so suddenly and so passion- 
ately. 

What was she to do ? How could she escape from 
him ? 

And above all, what did this tremulous beating of 
her own heart mean- -this signal that betrayed her so 
basely ? 

As she turned her foot caught in a tuft of yellow 
samphire, and she stumbled and would have fallen had 
not Chcsney sprung forward and caught her in his 
aims. 

He too was deadly white, but he had mastered his 
feelings, and already repented the wild passion of his 
words. For he had terrified the tender child who had 
confided in his truth and honour. 

“ I did not mean to frighten you ; forgive me ! " he 
articulated hoarsely. 

hut in another moment their eyes had met, and in 
that one long look he knew that she loved him. For 
one moment of rapture she lay in his arms* his lips 
on hers, her heart throbbing wildly In answer to 
his owh. 


The waves at their feet and the calling sea birds 
above their heads were the only witnesses to their joy 
.and their bitter sorrow. 

She regained her self-control in an infant, and 
pushing him from her with her weak strength, faced 
him, white and despairing, her wide eyes full of grief 
beyond all words. 

“You must go away/ 7 she moaned, “go far away 
from me. What have I done ? I have forgotten that 
I owe Raymond my faith.” 

Her self-reproach was so keen that it cut him to the 
heart, and he stood looking mutely at her. 

Then he said wildly— 

“Can it never be, Tessie? Leave that man who is 
not worthy of you, and come to me, for I love you with 
all the power of my life.” 

“I cannot,” she said gently ; “you must know that 
it is impossible. Until Raymond Holden gives me 
up of his own free will, I will never let him know by 
deed or word that I love bim no longer. Cod knows 
that l am wicked, but I will try and do my duty, and 
not break Raymond’s heart.” 

He looked at her lovely face in mule icsignation. 
He knew it was hopeless to persuade her that Ray- 
mond had very little heart to break, and he knew that 
his pleadings would be useless against her determina- 
tion. 

41 1 will go away to-morrow,” lie said humbly. 4S You 
are a good woman — God knows how much better you 
are than 1 am. Do you think that— that Mr. Holden 
will make you happy ?” 

“ I know that he loves me,” answered Tessie. 

“ 1 could not beat to see you m imed to another 
man. I could not endure to be in England and know 
that the same country holds us both, and that you can 
never be my wife,” he went on. “ 1 will tell my 
mother everything to-morrow, and then I will go round 
the world.” 

“ Oh, what have 1 done ? 1 have cruelly injured my 

best friend!" waded the girl, wringing her hands. 
“ It will break Lady Chesncy's heart to lose you. Let 
me go. Let me* leave Woodlands, and you remain 
with her." 

“That will be only depriving her of both of us in a 
single hour," he said, with a bitter smile. *■ For I 
have determined to leave England, and my mother 
would break her heart if she were to be left 
alone ! " - 

“ Hullon, you two ! Good gracious, what a time 
you have been, and we have been all down the Lovers’ 
Leap, and up again the other , side ! ” cried Rachel 
and Raymond, suddenly appearing from behind a 
cliff. 

Miss F.nderby’s sharp eyes glanced from one to the 
other, but even she did not guess from the quiet faces 
of the couple before her that a tragedy had been 
enacted within a few yards of them. 

‘‘Dearest Tessie,” said Raymond softly, “you are 
tired ; take my arm.” 

, There was a deeper accent of affection in his 
voice, inasmuch as five minutes before Miss En- 
derby had told him sharply that he was li a vapid 
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idiot,” and that she did not care for second-hand 
attention. 

And it Tcssie was too gentle for his taste, Rachel 
had been too much the reverse of tender to suit him 
that afternoon. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

ic MOTHER, can I have five words with you?” said 
Chesney that evening, as he knocked at his mother’s 

dressing-room door. 

Lady Chesney motioned him to a seat, with a smile 
that strove vainly to disguise the traces that tears had 
left upon her cheeks. 

She had guessed the events of that afternoon from 
the faces of the principal actors in the tragedy, and 
she wept bitterly over the failure of her plans. The 
ghastliness of that tea-party at the stuffy little hotel 
overlooking the sea was a thing never to be forgotten. 
For each member of it seemed to know that something 
had gone wrong beyond the power of human nature to 
rectify. 

Miss Knderby had been rendered so petulant by the 


utter want of attention she received that, although 
the others strove to be spasmodically cheerful, she acted 
as an absolute wet blanket. 

The carriages were ordered earlier than had been 
at first intended, and Tcssie gave way quietly to Ray- 
mond’s entreaties and took her place at his side in the 
dogcart, while Rachel, in a shocking temper, climbed 
into the wagonette. 

'Tessie never forgot that homeward drive. 

Raymond was at first so gushing, so enthusiastic 

about everything, and so full of ■affectionate protesla* 

tions. 

“ Darling Tessie, don’t you think that we are so 
exactly suited to one another?’** he had ended by 
saying. 

But the girl's quiet “ 1 hope so, Raymond/’ spoken 
with a. pathos of which she herself was hardly aware 
acted as a damper on his spirits ; and he began to ic- 
flect sombrely, as they drove along, upon the sparkling 
wit that had made his drive with Miss Enderhy a 
roaring farce. 

It was evening now, and the mist was a little chilly, 
and Raymond shivered as he drew up the collar of 
his coat, and mentally compared Tessie to the serenity 
of a summers evening, and Rachel to the flash and 
sparkle of the sunlight. 

They were a subdued couple when they 
arrived at Woodlands, and Tessie had gone 
straight up to her room, and had not ap- 
peared again that day. 

“What is it, my soil?” said 
Lady Chesney, as she surveyed 
his fine, well-proportioned figure, 
and the turn of his aristocratic, 
close-cioppecl head with melan- 
choly pride. r 

He went over to the fireplace 
and stood there, with his hands 
clasped behind him and his 
head bent down. 

“ Mother, 1 think that if you 
♦have no objection to the plan, I 
will take Aspern’s offer of com- 
panionship, and go off round the 
world for a bit. I’m getting 
a bit rusty, and after all, travel 
does one an immense amount 
of good. Should you very 
much mind if I started off in 
a day or two ? u 
The colour on Lady Chesney’s 
delicate face flickered Out, and 
she stretched her hand to 
him. , 

“ My dear, dear Son ! my 
poor boy I M she faltered tremu- 
lously. - Is it- because of 
.Tessie ?? * 

“ Yes/* be answered, setting 
his. teeth sharply, and flinging 
back his head with a gesture of 
impatience. “ I.bavc got toget 
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over it, mother, somehow, for she will have nothing 
to say 1 to me.” 

“ Roger,” said Lady thcsney suddenly, “ Will you 
promise me one thing ? Wai't for one fortnight before 
you start on your tour, and if nothing happens before 
thpn I promise you that I will put no hindrance in your 
way. Go up to London to-morrow; and I will give out 
that you have left home for a time. But wait there, 
for 1 have a presentiment that before the fortnight is. 
out something will happen.” 

Chesney gave a reluctant consent. 

u ft is no use, mother. 1 feel sure that such a course 
will only be a prolonging of the agony that has to be 
endured. But as you wish it, 1 will do as you 
advise.” 

<k Thank you, dearest boy said his mother fondly, 
as he leaned over her and kissed her cheek. 

How could anyone reject the love of her son ? she 
ictlcctcd as she sat there in the twilight after he had 
left her. 

She wondered at Tessie* strength of ipind in re-, 
maim ng faithful to a man for whom she felt no real 
love. Bui at the same time she admired the girl, and 
it made her very tender to Tessie as they sat together 
in the dtawing-rooin after dinner. 

When Lady Chesney announced her son’s departure 
from England, Rachel cast one furious glance at 
Tessic’s white face. 

She guessed what had happened, and she knew with 
despot ale certainty that Chesney would never turn to 


his face with her sad eyes, and bade him the farewell 
that she hoped! was for ever. 

She felt sure that if she were left alone with Holden 
she would love him as she ought to do, and by 
her patierit affection reward him for his years of 
faithfulness, ■' 

Slie. vas amazed at Lady Chesney’s cheerfulness, 
for she had feared that her kind friend would hold her 
responsible for her son’s sorrow, and would be inclined 
to blame h^r for whal $h c could not help. 

Therefore she was much surprised when the old 
lady turned to her after the dogcart had rattled out of 
sight, and bade her, with a more tender accent than 
usual, come up to her room to read aloud while she 
worked. 

“1 have asked Miss Home and Lalla Magniac to 
come to-morrow for a few days to cheer us up, and 
Miss Home has just telegraphed to me to say that 
they .will be pleased to come.” 

“ How delightful ! ” cried Tessie ; then lowering her 
voice r she said sadly : 41 1 was so afraid that you 
would be angry with me, Lady Chesney, for what 1 
could not help. And that would have nearly broken 
my heart.” 

44 My dear child,” said Lady Chesney brightly, “ I 
have come to the age when one realises the truth of 
the proverb that there is no, use in crying over spilt 
milk. So long as \ou are happy that is what princi- 
pally matters. We must leave time, the all-healer, to 
deal with my dear son.” 


liei now. 

It was a satisfaction to her to think that Tessie had 
lost her matrimonial prize, and that after all no one 
had gained it. But that did not in the least soften her 
anger against the rival who looked so little to be 
envied, and Rachel meditated a delicate revenge as 
she sat nibbling at her buttered toast which would at 
one blow deprive the girl of both her lovers. 

If Lord Chesney was blind to her fascination Ray- 
mond Holden was not, and with the least encourage- 


4 ‘ Yes,” whispered Tessie, turning resolutely away 
from the contemplation of the past, and burying herself 
with complete success in an animated discussion as to 
the correct colouring of a hvenaVleg. 

Raymond was so devoted in his attention to her for 
the rest of the day, and so utterly callous of Miss 
Enderby, who had donned her most becoming gown 
in vain, that Lady Chesney felt absolutely unwilling to 
do what her son had urged her to do, and beg him to 
extend his visit for as long a time as he cared to 


ment she could bring him to her feet, and make him 
utterly ignore the chains of honour and loyalty by which 
he was bound to Tessie. 

It was such a pleasant reflection, and afforded so 
much scope for amusement and skilful planning, that 
Rachel could not resist a little laugh as she glanced 
across at Miss .Humphreys. 

f or, after all, with her. four hundred pounds a year, 
and Raymond’s income, they would be beyond the reach t 


remain at Woodlands. 

So it was settled that he was to depart on the day 
following Miss Horned arrival, arid that Tessie was to 
go home in two or three months’ time to prepare for 1 
her wedding, . 

She listened td the plans that Raymond made for 
their futiare with quiet interest, but with such an ab- 
solute want of the rapture" that usually characterises a 
young bride that Holden grew impatient. 


of want. quiet you aie^jessie,’’ he sdid pettishly. 44 1 

And at seven and twenty ^ny eligible offer is: not to‘ \ Shdutd have thought that the jptospeef of a honeymoon 
beclespised. Spent in RomeandVonice would have moved even you. 

' So Rachel laid her plans, and Tessie tried; to wea,Vft ^uVyp^ are justas quiet about it as though I had pro- 
her tender fancies round the^tqah-whoW^s soWo&leiy:; posed that/We should spend our wedding-tour on the 
unworthy of any. trqe affection: -■ 7 ; ■ ■ . , ^ '■:/ thq Mdrti*n‘ent. > ’ 

Chesney said goq&bye; to>thegirI he loVcdinthe ^ Grilling down Hampstead Hill!” said a lively 
piesence of the^hriiej^ Rachel lifted the portiere and 

scirto a private mtetyiesr, and ^d^ger?;;sho^,1fc^lF ^dainty ajoire gown touched with 

ter self-control. ' ■ ■ ' > y£\' y < V ^ >-■/ ~ \ arid there, ami’ a - hat which glittered with 

•Tessie. Vilhn hail mV ‘ 


. Jessie, who bad .been jeproadb.fa^|»^;, • ,V 

sr.‘f through thtf long Ho 

instant of disloyalty to. Remodel, looked straight into ry:oot ? Jl: •ad? gofrgtdthe fcdnii 


id Holden, why don’t you come 
!■ Kennels and then on the river 
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for an hour. Oh ! I l>cg y6ur pardon. I had no 
idea that you were so deeply engaged.’’ 

And she executed a mocking pirouette as lie rose 
clumsily to his feet, and Tessie turned away with a 
vivid blush. 

“Of course I cannot ask you to accompany me now/* 
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pursued Rachel, half turning away with an accent of 
regret, and pretending to occupy herself with her k>ng 
glove. “ 1 Pepper * and ' Mustard * will have to be my 
companions. Au revoir ! ” 

14 Stop/ 1 cried Raymond, as he turned from Tessie 
in her dark gown to the brilliant figure 'at the door. 
u Tessie has quite done talking to me now, and I 
think that, after all, a pull up the river would be 
refreshing. Shall you mind very' njtich if I go, 
Tessie ? ” 

Rachel glanced ironically from.one to the other. 


“ I am not looking,” she said with a laugh. “You 
need not spare my blushes, for I know that lovers are 
terribly affectionate before a short parting.*’ 

Tessie walked proudly to the door. 

“ Please let me pass/' she said imperiously to Rachel. 
“ Lady Chesncy wants me upstairs.” 

“ What a charming and affectionate wife you will 
have, my dear Raymond,” said Miss Enderby with a 
shrug, as she watched the stalely figure passing up the 
oak staircase. “ Of course 1 am an excitable, silly 
little thing, but my idea of a lover’s parting is — very 

different,” she ended coquettislily, with a downward 

sweep of her eyes ; and Raymond felt a thrill as 
lie imagined what a parting with Rachel Enderby 
would be like, and whether she would — he could 
hardly even imagine the word — allow him to kiss 
her. 

“ I don't think, you know, that Tessie is very de- 
monstrative," lie said lamely. “ Put 1 know that she 
is very fond of me/ 

“Is she?” «aid Rachel drily. “Dear me, how 
oddly some people do show their affection ! " 

He said no more at the moment, but her words 
rankled in his mind, and somehow loosened his sense 
of responsibility towards the girl who had given up so 
much for his love. 

Miss Home and Lalla arrived later in the afternoon, 
and the little artist met Tessie with expies 
sions of the keenest pleasure, and then asked 
to be taken up to Lady Chesney’s room, where 
she was closeted for some time. 

Lady Chesncy was not feeling very well that 
day, and was absent from the dinner-table, at 
which Raymond and Miss Enderby arrived 
when the soup was finished, with somewhat 
guilty faces, and eager explanations of the awk- 
ward nature of the tide. 

Miss Home scrutinised them both through 
her eye-glasses with a whimsical expression 
of amusement, which culminated in a broad 
smile ns her glance wandered to Tessic's pale 
face. 

After dinner she drew the girl into the little 
boudoir leaving the other couple on the terrace 
in the moonlight, and despatching Lalla up- 
stairs to talk to Lady Chesncy. 

“ Now t , my dear child, 1 want to have a good 
talk to you. Is that the man you are going to 
marry? That young whipper-snapper with a 
face like one of the young men in ‘ Patience V” 
She turned Tessie’s averted face round to her 
own, and putting her arms affectionately round her 
waist, drew her down on to the sofa. 

“Please don’t say that about Raymond,” pleaded 
Tessie hurriedly. “He is really a very good young 
man, and’ h£ is so devoted to me, and we shall be such 
a happy couple. Fancy — he told me yesterday ' that 
he had never felt his feelings towards me change since 
the day that be told me. of his love. And it makes no 
difference to him my being penniless now, though of 
course when he first spoke to me I was by way of 
being an heiress.” 
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“ Do you know, Tessic, my dear, that 1 am reluctantly 
compelled to admit to myself that you arc a fool,” said 
Miss Home slowly. 

Then, with a quick .gesture, she laid her hand upon 
the girl's lips. She had caught a sound from the 
adjoining room to which, in her agitation, Tcssie had 
been deaf. 

The portihre that divided the two rooms was un- 
looped, and fell in. soft thin folds across the arch- 
way, and through it came to the two who were now 
unsuspected listeners the distinct sound of voices. 

11 My darling, how beautiful you arc ! How I love 
you ! You arc so clever, so brilliant ; so different to 
me— so far above me ! How can you condescend to 
love me ? ” 

It was Raymond’s voice in passionate pleading, and 
on Tcssie’s horrified ears fell the unmistakable sound 
of a ki^s. 

“For shame! for shame!” said Rachel Endcrby 
in her clear, ringing tones. *• Raymond, you are 
engaged to Tcssie Humphieys. Do you forget 
that r 

<k Engaged to her ? No ; rather foiccd to marry her 
against im will- -my inclination,” protested Holden, 
his words hui t ying alter one another with an abso- 
lute oblivion of facts or circumstances. ,k Do you 
think that I care for her bv the side of you, darling 
Rachel? Promise me that you will be my wife— 
ptornise me " 

Miss Home, with a malicious triumph in her face, 
dragged Tcssie to her feet and supported her, white 
and trembling, to the portiere, which she suddenly 
lifted and dropped behind them. 

“ Now, Tessie/ she whispered, “ if you have an 
atom of pride in ynur composition, you cannot hesitate 
to exert it now.” 

Raymond was on his knees at Rachel's feet, with 
her hand pressed against his lips. 

Miss Endcrby turned her triumphant face and her 
satin-covered figure, sparkling with diamonds, towards 
them. 

She realised her success as she looked into Tcssic’s 
reproachful eyes. 

I heir entrance was so unexpected to Holden that 
he sprang confusedly to his feet. Rut Miss Home, 
with an imperious gesture, checked the words upon 
his lips. 

Many thanks, Mr. Holden, we have heard quite 
enough,” she said ironically. “ Wdl you allow me to 
inform you— as you ought to have seen for yourself 
before this — that Miss Humphreys never felt anv real 
love for you, and what affection she did feel died’ long 
before yours did.” 

Ihen, with a grand bow, she passed Tessie’s hand 
tiough her arm and left the room, utterly ignoring 
Miss Enderby. 

M hen lessie reached the quiet shelter of her room, 
and was alone, she laid down her head on her pillow 
and burst into tears v 

“ Tl| ank God ! thank God ! * she sobbed. “ I am 
SO glad that is at an end; For I never loved him. 
out oh ! 1 have lost—” 


CHAPTER THE TWELEl il. 

“ Woodlands . 

“ Sept. 20 th. 

“ Darling Phyllis; 

“ I must come home to you and mother before 
many days are over. 

“ Do you know what it is to have missed your hap* 
piness in life : to have maned what promised to be a 
fair flower of joy ? 

“No, 1 know that you cannot understand what 1 

mean, for I Imrtfly Go myself ; only Raymond Holden 

lias cared nothing for me all this long time, and is now 
engaged to a Miss Rachel Enderby, who is staying in 
this house. 

“ You must not think that I cared for him at all, for 
I know now that I never loved him in the true sense 
of the word. Only his love seemed to promise me a 
refuge from the storms of the world, and I feel now as 
if 1 was cast adrift. 

“ Heigho ! what a melancholy letter. 

“ It is, perhaps, a little mortifying to my self-pride 
to see Raymond adoring someone else when he vowed 
he adored me alone. 

“ Anyhow, good-bye for the present. How I long 
to see you again ! 

“ Your loving, incoherent, sorrowing 

“ Tkssil.” 

This letter drove Phyllis Humphreys to the verge 
of distraction and mystification. 

She did not show it to her mother, for Mrv 
Humphreys would probably have had a fit of nerves 
on the spot, and have been incapacitated for several 
days. 

But she merely informed her that Tossie would prob- 
ably return in a few days, and sat down and waited 
for the outcome of events, which were at present un- 
satisfactory. 

Tessic had, perhaps, hinted at more- of her sorrow 
than she knew ; nr perhaps Phyllis, with a sister’s quick 
intuition, guessed the truth by* the mere avoidance of 
the mention of Chesney’s name. 

At Woodlands an unsatisfactory air of mystery 
pervaded the place. 

l.acly Chesney was, to Tessie’s Surprise, not in the 
least, sympathetic when she had been informed of the 
rupture of her engagement. 

She merely remarked that it was just as well that 
they had found out their real feelings before it \vas 
too late, and begged Tessie to postpone her departure 
for the space of a week. 

w Raymond and Rachel were, perhaps, the most un- 
blushing pair of lovers that ever took a house by 
storm. 

They were so absolutely devoted to one another, in 
outward appearance, at least, that the occupants of the 
house seemed to spend their time in trying to avoid 
them. 

^Tessie, from feeling relieved and thankful at being 
no longer bound to a man for whom she felt no particle 
of affection whatever, grew, as the days sped on, 
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sensible of a feeling of loneliness. and of longing to be 
appropriated by SOmcone. 

She seemed to be not actually needed in the house, 
for Lady Chesney , and Miss Home were hourly 
companions now, and she was left with Lalla, whose 
mute devotion was very touching, if not satisfying. 

Rachel Enderby seemed to rejoice in showing-ofif 
her lover before Tessie, and in displaying his devo- 
tion, and demanding his unwearied attention at every 
turn. 

h was, therefore, a relief when Raymond felt it ex- 
pedient to depart, after an extended visit of two days. 
And when next day Rachel packed up her possessions 
and took an exultant leave of Woodlands, proclaiming 
loudly that she was going to be introduced to her new 
relations, no one felt inclined to shed a tear. 

Lady Chesney had laid her own plans, and had 
been seconded in them by Miss Home, who had ad- 
vised a little discretion and delay in summoning home 
Lord Chesney. 

It was not that they were not convinced that Tessie 
cared for him, but that they could not feel quite 
certain that she would not refuse him if he came at 
once, out of uncertainty as to the real nature of his 
feelings and her own. 

She had had a great shock in Raymond’s disloyalty, 
and a shock is apt to unsettle body and mind, till 
calm reason asserts its sway once more in every- 
day life. 

And so it was that Miss Home shook her head 
sagely, and laid a restraining hand on Lady Chesney’s 
impulsive inclinations. 

“No, no,” she said, “wait a few days before you 
summon him home again. Tessie is not certain of 
her own mind yet, and vour son is not a man who can 
afford to be trifled with. His disposition is scarcely 
one to bear a second rebuff.” 

When Woodlands was empty Tessie tried to exert 
herself to act her old part in the household. 

But she found that the light-hcartedness which had 
once been so natural to her, refused to return at her 
will, and she fancied that her old friends looked at her 
with changed faces. 

One afternoon, the day before her proposed return to 
Helmdalc, Lady Chesney suggested a drive, and begged 
Miss Home to accompany her. 

Lalla had arranged Some other amusement in the 
village, and Tessie, left alone, took her book down to a 
favourite seat of hers by the river. 

It was a perfect afternoon of golden * September 
weather. 

The oak coppice sloped down to the river bank on 
the Woodlands side, and opposite the russet hues of 
autumn were beginning to soften the fern-carpeted 
dales, and the empurpled moors that rose' and faded 
away into the misty blue of the sky. 

Tessie’s Browning fell unheeded to her feet as she 
sat above the swift stream, watching vtfce -swirl and 
eddy of the river as it splashed against its brown 
boulders. ' * . „ ' * / 

She was so still that a little bfr^darted out (of a 
green hollow and settledoppositcjohcr on a twi& and 


beginning to call shrilly, presently woke the whole 
coppice into song. 

Tessie was thinking of the long railway journey 
before her on the morrow, and of the story she would 
have to tell her mother and sister when they met. 

There' would be no triumphant return for' her, for 
she had tasted of the bitter waters of failure, and she 
would have to confess that nothing she had taken in 
hand had succeeded. Sh<^ was one of the great 
army of the unsuccessful who swell the paths of the 
world. 

As she thought out her dreary imaginings, and tried 
to check the tears of disappointment that would over- 
flow her heavy eyes, there came* a sound of movement 
in the tangled undergrowth aboveiter, as of a heavy 
body forcing its way through bent twigs and clinging 
briers. 

She looked up with a sudden sense of alarm, and 
there, among the thick leaves and sprays of honey- 
suckle, she saw the outline of a dark, lowering face, 
the eyes of which were fixed upon her with unutterable 
malevolence. 

She started to her feet in terror, her tongue cleaving 
to her dry mouth ; unable to cry out --unable lo do 
anything but hold up her trembling arms in mute 
entreaty. 

For it was the face of St. John Baker, and in his 
hands he held uplifted a huge fragment of rock, poised 
in malevolent suspense above her head, ljeady to crush 
her in its fall. 

How long they stood thus facing one another Tessie 
never knew ; but presently, his rigid muscles relaxing 
with a grim smile. Baker flung the boulder, which 
caught the girl on the shoulder as she sprang aside 
from it, and with a mighty rsash splashed into the 
sounding river. 

The blow overbalanced her, as he had intended, and 
with a shrill scream for help, which sent its echoes 
ringing up into the very vault of heaven, she flung up 
her arms, and slipped backwards down — down into the 
cold, peaceful water. And at the same instant Baker’s 
face disappeared. 

The current was so strong that it seemed to bear 
her away down stream in spite of her cold Augers 
clinging to the fern roots and the water-plants on the 
bank ; and she had given herself up for lost when she 
felt a pair of strong young arms round her, And a 
cheery voice in her ear. , \ * 

“Tessie, dear Tessie, it is I— Lalla ! Hdkl tightly 
to me— there is help coming ; only a little longer.” 

Lalla had been coming to join her friend, and had 
seen the whole Affair when she Vas, too far, off to do 
more - th*ui scream to one ofrtjie gardeners, and, then 
speed like AT* arrow down the' bank \tb the spot; where 
Tessie disappeared for the first time. \ 

She w^i^ndt a moment tbp soon,' for Tessie was 
utterly exhausted, and when Chesney^. ’vrbO had that 
moment arrived from London,; appeared upon the' 
scene* Followed by two of the gardeners, they were 
only jnAt in. time to rescue theAwb girls from a certain 
, death; ^ \ " 

: ; v ' £ ;'T«siAie:.W5 quite unconscious, and Chesney, with 
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a growing horror at his heart as he felt the dead 
weight in his arms, carried her into the house and laid 
her. on the sofa in his mother’s room. 

Then kneeling down at her side he, began to chafe 
her hands despairingly, and' to call frantically upon 
her name. 

“ Tessic, my darling— my sweetheart ! God help me ■ 
if you are dead ! Have they brought me home too 
late -only for this ? " he cried. “ Mother, is she dead l 
Look at her white, still face ” 

Miss Home, with vigorous energy, took him by the 
shoulders and turned him out of the room. 

“Get along with you, you -great stupid man !” she 
said, trying to disguise a suspicious huskiness in her 
voice. “ She is no more dead than you are. And if 
you don’t go away and behave yourself till she comes 
to herself, I : ll — I’ll tell her what I think of you,” 

With which mysterious threat she shut the door in 
his face, and left him to wander, like a caged animal, 
up and down the corridor, wondering, hoping, trembling 
at every sound. 

When Tessic opened her eyeS upon the world again 
the first words that she said were — 

“ La 11a ; is she hurt ? Oh ! Lady Chcsney, she saved 
my life ” 

And a rush of quiet, thankful tears relieved the 
tension upon her brain and heart. 

a Lalla is perfectly well, dear. She was not so long 
in the water as you were, and you shall see her as 
soon as possible. Meanwhile, she is in bed, with a 
roaring fire and some hot negus. But is there no one 
in the world you can think of that you would like to 
sec at once ? 11 

There was a mischievous smile playing about the 
corners of Lady Chesney’s mouth, and a merry gleam 
in her eyes ; and as Tcssie looked at her a warm flush 
crept up into the girl’s cheeks, and without speaking 
she turned aside her head and covered her face with 
her hands. 

“ My dear daughter,” whispered the old lady, as she 
bent down and kissed the blushing face ; then opened 
the door and drew Miss Home away. 

There was a firm step upon the polished floor, a 
strong hand drew down Tessie’s trembling fingers, and 
she was folded to her lover’s heart. 

There she lay quiet and calm, in all the beauty of 
her fulfilled hopes/ 

Of what use were mere words when her lover’s lips . 
were on hers, his kifcses warm upon her. glowing, 
cheek? ■ ^ 

And in tbe next room. Lady Chesney and .Miss 
Home lived oyer their Iqye stories again, as they waited,, 
hand in hand, rejoicing oyer their dear one’s happi- 
ness. , ■ ;■ .-'V ■; -f fc ; ■ ‘ .. 

“ Why were you so obstinate, Bessie ? ” said Chesney * 
fondly, as he drew away for an. instant to take a long/ 
look at the white-gowned figure on the spfd, whose 
happy eyes were/ drooping so resolutely beCbre his .. 
own. « Look at trie, my darling, and. tell jg&Jboir yon 
dared fancy that you could ever marry a- m$ta ,/whopi»= 


you did not love ? I call it positively wicked, Tessie,” 
he concluded in severe accents, thinking how perfect 
the outline of her oval face was, and how well the 
Chesney diamonds and sapphires would look in her 
bright hair and on her fresh, dimpled throat. 

“ It— -it must have been a mistake,” murmured 
Tessie, playing with the hand that held hers in such a 
close grip. 

u It is a mistake that must never occur again ” he 
said lightly. u For if it ever happened again you would 
break my heart.” 

“I thought that mine was broken already,” said 
the girl, lifting her eyes to his for one short instant. 
a 14 Hut somehow, it must have been imagination.” 

“ Tessie, I will not wait more than six weeks to 
claim you as my wife,” he answered seriously. “ And 
if you cannot get your gowns ready in that time— why, 
we must spend our honeymoon in Paris, and buy them 
at Worth’s.” 

# •# # # # 

When Phyllis received a telegram and a letter in 
quick succession next day she performed a pas seul 
round the little drawing-room, much to her mother’s 
astonishment. 

“ Mummie darling,” she cried, “ we are to go to 
Woodlands by the next train. It’s a place somewhere 
in Devonshire, and Tessie, our little Tessie, is going 
to be a viscountess.” 

And for once in her life Mrs. Humphreys did not 
have an attack of nerves on the spot. 

After Tessie’s wedding old Lady Chesney insisted 
on carrying off Latla on a long, visit to the Dower 
House within a stone’s throw of the gates of Wood- 
lands. 

And as Mrs. Magniac made no objection to the 
arrangement, and even went so far as to send a 
diamond bangle to Tessie as a wedding-present, the 
end of Lalla’s life bade fair to be brighter than its 
beginning. , . 

When Tessie reached Woodlands after her honey- 
moon was over the first face that greeted her with a 
pleasant smile of welcome was Ada’s, the ci-devant 
lady’s-maid at Mervyn Court. 

And when the new Lady Chesney found that her 
husband's loving care had extended so far as to pro- 
vide her with an old friend as her special maid, she 
ahnosf: wept with delight and thankfulness. * 

u Qh, miss— my lady, 1 mean,” said Ada tremulously, 
as^sbe furtively wiped away a “I never thought 
that/} should be so happy in all my life. Oh dear ! 
■:qh de?irt But I mustn’t cry over your beautiful silk. 
L li/ll maybe .be unlucky, and I should like to keep every 
care away from your sweet face, if I may make so bold 
. as/tp say.so, my lady/’ 

/St. John Baker was never seen again, and with him 
ranishedthe lastshadow that had darkened Tessie’s 
,;h[appy‘life; 

/Vy'V, v , \ ■ ' ’V - THE END. 

vaiiWs ' v '- 
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DISAPPOINTMENTS AS A CAUSE OK ILL-HEALTH. 

KY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 

arc always very ready love — chiefly affecting young women. (2) Failure in 
if we are in an un- business or want of success in the competition of life — 
happy frame of mind chiefly affecting men. (3) Loss of friend* by death, 
to attribute onr de- Men and women are very' differently affected. Men 
spondency to some become cynical and morose, or give way to excesses ; 

derangement of a comparatively rarely does a direct influence on ilieir 

bodily function. We health result. 

generally blame the WoincA, on the other hand, arc more prone to 
liver, which is stimu- suffer physically. This difference seems to depend 
lated to increased upon the greater activity and the more busy occupa- 
activity by a thou- tion ot men, which prevents them 10 a certain extent 
sand and one popu- from dwelling unduly on any emotion. The influence 
lar remedies. We of emotion is first a nervous exaltation, followed after- 
are too apt to forget wards by nervous depression— best instanced by 
that the mind reacts on the body just in the same religious fervour and despair. 

way as the body reacts on the mind, so that the old In the every-day things of life similar influences are 
proverb, 4i A healthy mind in a healthy hotly,” well experienced. Let us take an extreme case of the state 

expicsM/s their mutual relation. of bung in love. In the earlier stages the poetical 

I pioposo in this paper to call attention to some and scntinient.il predominate. Life is viewed through 

common instances in which bodily health and well- rose-coloured spectacles, and the lovers breathe an un- 
hung are influenced by the state of the mind. real atmosphere and live in an unreal world. This is 

'Hie liglit-heai tedness, and joy, and good health the stage of exaltation, and it has little effect on bodily 

which follow the receipt of welcome news, the “ broad- health other than tending to induce neuralgia. Hut 

, p.uitiched content v that accompanies a successful too frequently it is followed by the stage of depression. 

\ caicu, are examples ot such influence, and many Mutual disappointment may occur — the disillusion 
more will occur to rny readers. may occur before marriage, and the engagement is 

lust as the body is thus affected for good, a baneful terminated. The l.\d>"s disposition becomes warped 

influence may be exerted on it by a leverse slate of and soured ; her health declines, and she develops 

, mmd, and this is rather the side of the question 1 into a moody, irritable, nervous invalid. At first there 

shall consider. The highest of man's faculties is the is little organic disease, and if she be of well-balanced 
faculty of judgment and self-control. He acquires it mind she soon throws aside her lassitude, and emerges 
last, for it is developed by his experience of life ; and a better, kinder, more sympathetic woman on account 
/ it «s most easily lost. of her suffering. • 

J When a man becomes excited— whether as a con- iiut if she dwells on her disappointment and fails to 
I sapience of ill-health (in the delirium of fever's or of occupy herself, she becomes permanently nervous and 
profound emotion (excessive joy or fear), or of poisons hysterical, and as a necessary consequence her bodily 
(the action of alcohol and other drugs), it is well known vigour is affected. She is no longer capable of useful 
that he becomes beside himself, and often commits work, for she can take no interest in anything. A life 
acts or says words which in his calmer moments would may be similarly spoilt by excessive indulgence in 
have remained undone or unspoken. In these cases grief. The hopeless longing for the dead (for this 
cause and effect are easily recognised, but very fre- feeling there is no sufficient word in the English 
quenily the effect does not follow the cause so directly : language— it is best expressed by the Latin .word 
it is less intense, but more lasting, and more far-reach- desiderium ) causes the life to be centred in retrosp^c- 
ing in its results. tion and remorse, with Consequent ill-health. 

In the instances I have mentioned bodily health is Lastly, want of success in life;, constitutes a dis- 
rarely affected permanently by the excitement, for it appointment which reacts on bodily health.. Any 
soon passes away ; occasionally, however, .1 terror prolonged worry or even a sudden shoclc experienced 
may induce long-continued nervousness. Many cases by adult persons—particularly after the beginning of 
of Sfc Vitus’s dance— a disease chiefly affecting. - the down-grade period of life-result in profound dis- 
children t— are attributable, to fright. When the turbancc. The relation of intemperance to ill-health has 
emotion, is less intense , and more prolonged, the even yet not been fully recognised. Lhavc no doul* red 
faculty of self-control is Weakened, profound mental my own mind that much of the excessive drinking du. 
disturbance, . : results, fcnd /an Unhealthy state of the later years bfjj/ho’ rny heacr an unhealthy * 
ntindTe induced^ whieh reacts in . turn, causing bodily of tJfc* l 5 raii>ric^iKd J said to the man sfand d the 
ill-health (los$ df appeti|i; and sleeplessness with the ' poilttnentsA^il' 7 ' i*g«n ignore 

long train of Jjbeir attendant cpnWjUences): The chief various organs, which are, *nce, 

causes of such disturbances in susceptible to injurioh^ influences. 
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How are these conditions best remedied ? Chan'ge 
of scene is to ho recommended and active occupation 
to be provided. Hut, as m so many other conditions, 
much depends upon the individual. A determined 
effort must be made to overcome weakness — a con- 
tinual endeavour to cease from morbid brooding ; 
attention must be directed from self and concentrated 
on others, and as time elapses less and less difficulty 
will be experienced in realising that, after all, there 
still exists an interest in life. When this stage is 
reached complete recovery is not far distant. 

I have 1 directed attention to what may be termed 
the major disappointments of life, but it must not be 


forgotten that little disappointments, especially if they 
are frequently repeated, exercise far-reaching influence. 
Those of us who take interest in children and their 
little ways know well how bitterly they feel the non- 
fulfilment of a promise too often lightly, made and soon 
forgotten. 

Apart from the possible influence on character, there 
is no doubt that sensitive children suffer in health by 
such neglect. They grieve and brood over what they 
consider a serious slight, and lie awake, unable to sleep, 
and rise in the morning unrefreshed to begin a new 
day. It ought to be a matter of conscience to perform 
every promise made to a child. 


A NIGHT ON A LIGHTSHIP. 

BV HERBERT RUS&EI.L 



IN THE GLEAM OF THE FLASH UPHTi 



HE sight of the, 
tiny bright 
spark, regularly 
waxing and wan- 
ing far out upon 
the windy black- 
ness which, 
shrouded 'the';, 
stormy ocean; 

■ put it into my J 
head to wonder , 
what manner of / 
life it was on * 
board a light- 
ship ; and ;,the\ 
litfught. brought : 



I was spending a short holiday at the quaint, breezy 
old town of Deal, abreast of which stretches that most 
perilous of all shoals, the Goodwin Sands. It chanced 
that during the morning following the night on which 
I had stood watching the winking spark dancing out 
upon the deep, as I strolled along the. shingle slope of 
the heach, f came to \yhere several longshoremen were 
making ready, to -launch one of those famous boats 
locally termed a galley rpuiii; 1 > ' , ^ 

They were bound awajr aria druisfc to. look bpit. for 
ships requiring assistance;, and invited me to accom* 
pany them. I sprang over .the gunwale, the others 
and away sped the little crafty souse into the 
surf that Syas making the pebbly shore resonant 'as 
mountain-crags in a, thunder-stdrm/s We ^iled the 
bleak Channel till n ightfall, but, the foa|ning waters were 
.;a$ destitute of ships as ttojagho,|A : v hw out in 
.mid-Atlantic. , .. ^ 

1; had?^beeri seated fplr ;u|wrard^ 

^the of the bqat, to get' some 'shelter, from the 
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keen wind piping up out of the cast, but shortly before the surges, dipping her bluff bows with wild headlong 
it fell dusk I raised my head above the level of the plunges into the billows, and crushing them into a short 
gunwale to take a look around, and found that we rolling surfac^of snow, which washed seething past her 



were within biscuit-toss of the Gull lightshm. In the 
west, thrpugh a rift in the. lead-coloured sky, showed 
the sun, hanging blood-fed Jtykl rayless close down to 
the hard green rim of the sea that way, and tinging 
the atmosphere with an angry, crimson flush, which 
came shaking in a dull treiflbling glow across the 
foaming heads of the w-T'ea. 

The red«hullcd vessel, with her hame painted in huge 
glaring white letters upon her sitje* rode ^heavily hvec 


ruddy bends. The light of the setting sun found a dull 
reflection in her wet sides, and the water all about hei 
Was full of lambent fires flung by the gleaming led 
planks. 

An idea came into my head whilst l wa^ 

'iJTVra-* fabric^ ,and l said to the man >td ore 

1 
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44 I should like to spend the night on her. You can ‘V: 
take me off again to-morrow.” 

41 Why, it s against rules to allow visitys aboard after 
sunset, ” he said. “ But one of her crew is an unde of 
mine, and maybe they’ll take you. Leastways, well 
ask them.” 

He slightly shifted the tiller, and under the impulse 
of her powerful lugsail the long slender boat went 
surging towards the lightship. A man came to her 
bulwarks, and stood watching us as we approached. 
Recognising the Deal-men, he waved his hand. 

“That’s my uncle,” said the boatman. 

He then shouted — 

“Jim, here’s a gent as wants to spend the night out 
along with ye. Let lnm come aboard, mate. We’ll 
fetch him again in the morning/’ 

14 1 must ask the mate,” replied the other, and 
vanished. 

But in a moment he reappcaied at the side, accom- 
panied by a man clad in pilot cloth and brass buttons, 
who, after staring at me for a moment, shouted to the 
men to bring the boat alongside. With wonderful 
dexterity they steered the galley-pun l close to the 
wallowing hull. Watching my chance, 1 sprang, and 
in a moment gained the deck. 

My first impression on stepping over the side of 

the lightship was that of the massiveness and strength 

of every object upon which my eye rested. The 
decks were broad, and looked the roomier for Lhe 
absence of the familiar details of shipboard furnituie. 
Everything was painted the same bright colour of red, 
from the short stump of bumkin forking out over the 
bows, to the long arched tiller twitching at the ropes 
which lashed it amidships as the sea eddied round the 
rudder. 

A couple of men, dressed in a costume very similar 
to that of lnen-of-war’s-men, with the word Gull em- 
broidered in red letters across the breasts of their 
jerseys, sat together forward upon the barrel of the 
great windlass. B y my side stood the man in brass 
buttons, and the fellow whom the boatman had 
hailed. 

I said to the former — 

II Are you the captain ?” 

44 No ” lie answered. 4t l am the mate, but I am in 
charge of the vessel.” 

14 Hut you carry a captain, I believe ? " said I. 

“ Our crew,” he replied, “ consists of ten hands, not 
including the skipper nor myself. These are divided 
in this' manner : nine of the men forward are told off 
into three reliefs, one of which is always ashore for a 
month at a spell, so that we never have more than 
six of them in the forecastle, with one extra hand, m 
the shape of the carpenter. In this way the men. get 
two months of shipboard life and ope month of Trinity 
House work ashore. The skipper and myself take it. 
in turns each alternate month to command here.” 

“ I understand. And how many men do you keep on 
deck looking out at a time .* * . . 

“The six forward hands are divided into three 
watches, and each watch takes its tliWr of four hours 
on deck and eight below. For myself, l am free to 


come and go as I please. Oi course, 1 am always 
called when anything happens demanding our atten- 
tion.” 

1 crossedvthe deck and looked over the bulwarks, 
which came breast-high, towards the Sands. The tide 
was about half-Hood, so that the shoal was completely 
covered, but the pale flicker of the brcakeis against 
the deepening gloom of the evening plainly showed 
their whereabouts. I asked the mate how far off the 
edge of the Goodwins the Gull lightship was 
moored. 

44 A liliie over a mile,” he answered. “ Not a bit too 
far, sir, I can assure you, when a heavy northerly or 
north-easterly gale is blowing, and we are making bad 
weather of it, with all our chain— two hundred fathoms 
—paid out.” 

“Suppose \ ou wcie to break adrift, with such a 
Ice-shore as that : what would you do?” 

44 Well, we should set the sail, a great Jug, and try 
to reach clear of the shoal. But the odds are ninety- 
nine in a hundred that we should take the gtound and 
go to pieces ; although I have heard of a lightship 
parting her moorings and washing ( lean across a 
bank, eventually driving light out to sea. We always 
have a spare anchor and cable ready foi letting go. 
Hut you may lake it that when one chain has paiied 
the other isn’t going to hold you fur very long.” 

Just at this moment the hour of sunset, as shown by 
the nautical almanack, arrived, and the mate, after 
glancing at Ins watch, called lor the men to light and 
hoist the lamp. It was a magnificent lantern, built 
round the base ot the mast, full of silver reflectors, 
which flashed prismatically as the rolling of the vessel 
caught Lhe western gleams. 

The wicks were ignited, the rope by which the 
beacon was hoisted to its proper altitude taken to a 
winch, and four men, laying hold of the handspikes, 
rattled it up the must. As soon as the lamp was 
in its place it began slowly to revolve. Although it 
was still broad twilight, the radiance beamed out 
brilliant almost as the noontide sun. It was difficult 
to tell the full intensity of the flashing from the deck : 
one needed to be half-a-mile away to judge the effect 
of tljosc long shafts of light sweeping round like the 
spokes’ of a wheel upon the gleam. But 1 could see 
the glancing of the crystal squares in the sheen, and 
wheie the lantern was screened off to give the flashing 
appearance to its revolutions was to be known by the 
long black shadow that always followed the slow 
gliding beams of radiance. 

1 said to my companion — 

“ That is a splendid signal.” 

“Ay, sir, it ? s a good light. Hoisted to a height of 
thirty -eight feet above the ievel of the sea, it's visible 
for ten miles in clear weather.” . 

My eye fell upon a little cannon trained through 
the bulwarks Ufi. I inquired if the piece was used for 
firing distress signals. The mate replied that it 
was. 

“When we see a vessel standing in dangerously 
near to the Sands,” said he, ‘bve fire a warning gun. 
If she goes ashore, we begin firing guns in quick 
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succession ; and if it be night-time, 
send up powerful magnesium 1 octets. 

Hut tile present system of signalling is 
capable of much improvement. Should 
the wind be off-shore, our guns can- 
not be heard on the land ; and if 
the weather is thick, our rockets are 
not seen. My belief is that it will 
ultima Lely come to telegraphic com- 
munication with the coast.” 

“Tell me,” said I, gazing out into 
the fast deepening gloom, “ what 
you would number as the risks of a 
lightsman’s life ?” 

“ Why,” he answered reflectively : 

“first, there’s the ceaseless danger of 
being anchored close to a deadly 
shoal. Then there arc the chances 
of collision. Vou would be surprised 
how frequently lightships are run 
foul of by vessels. It seems rather 
hard that we, who arc stationed for 
the safeguard of ships, shouldn't be 
tree from thedangeis attending care- 
less navigation, but apart from the 

conditions I have named, 1 do not 

know that we rim any particular 
nskO 

“ Are the men liberally treated by 
the Tiinitv House?” 1 asked. 

“ On the whole, 1 may say they arc, 
sir. The wages are good : better 
than those of sailors of coi responding 
grades.” 

“ The lightsman should be well rewarded, f. 
surely his life is intolerably dull,” said I. 

“It grows a bit monotonous at times,” he replied, 
looking up at the rhythmically turning lamp, “but 
aboard this ship we're better off than the crews of most 
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vessels ill the service, for we’re tolerably close in with 
the roast ; and there’s some comfort in being able to 
spy your home through a telescope. In the more out- 
Iving lightships— the Middle Szvin, for instance -.-it 
must be terribly lonely work. Would you like to. step 
below, sir?” 

1 followed him to the companion hatch, and we 
descended the ladder. The cabin was a small, plain, 
but comfortable interior, with several sleeping berths 
opening off it. Passing through a short passage, we 
entered the oil-room, whose odour I had noticed 
directly on coming below. Four tanks stood ranged 
against the bulkhead, each capable of holding a 
hundred and fifty gallons, of oil. From the beams 
above hung rows of spare lamps and reflectors. Pass- 
ing out of this compartment, we came to the ’tween 
decks, where stood the powerful clock-work machinery 
which revolves the lantern. Beyond lay the forecastle,' 
which I also visited, and found it a commonplace sailors 3 
living room, furnished with hammocks, lockers, and a 
table cleated to the deck. \ 

Four men sat below here, one of them building a 
little model by the light of a . bright, swinging lamp 


and the others puffing at their pipes and watching 
him. I took notice of their smart and seamanhke 
aspect. 

“Tell me/* said I, addressing the man who was 
building the model, “ how you mainly occupy your time 
on board this vessel ? J> 

“ Why, sir,” he answered, “ those amongst ms that 
have got any skill amuse ourselves by making mats, 
work-boxes, little articles of furniture, and toys such 
as this. Then there?* a tidy library aboard. In 
summer-time pleasure-boats frequently come alongside, 
and throw us parcels of newspapers, which are very 
welcome, to be sure.” 

“ What sort of food do you get ? h 

w Ordinary shipboard fare, but the best of its sort. 
The Trinity House biscuit is famous, I believe, for its 
excellence.” 

We returned to the deck again. It was quite dark 
now ; a stormy night, with a shrill blustering of wind 
Oh high and a touring of waters over the side. The 
effect of the great mist of light shed by the lamp 
upon the gloom was remarkable. For ever the long 
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A Night on 

spokes of luminous silver continued to sweep round 
the orbit of the shadowy mast, lighting up a broad 
patch of pale uaters upon the inky surface of the deep 
wherever the labouring of the hull flung the shafts of 
radiance like great moonbeams over the foaming 
billows. 

The tempestuous noise going on around took a new 
significance when I glanced in the direction of the 
fitful glare made by the breakers raging upon the 
Goodwins away out abeam. I cannot express the 
sense of deep loneliness that came to me as l strained 
my sight in the direction of the reef, and thought of 
the little ribbed islets which would now be showing 
their heads above the creaming race of the ebbing 
tide. 

Those sands on such a night would be the very em- 
bodiment of the spirit of solitude. The desolation of 
a silent ice-island, floating pale under the straggling 
moonbeams down in the far reaches of the Antarctic 
Ocean, could not be profounder than the weird loneli- 
ness of yonder reef, whose yellow grains conceal greater 
treasure than the coffers of a hundred Oriental 
princes, and bury the bones of more sailors than manned 
the combined fleets at Trafalgar. 

1 inquired of the mate what depth of water the Gull 
was moored in, and he replied, About eight fathoms. 
The vessel at that moment giving an unusually heavy 
lurch, that sent me staggering against the bulwarks, I 
said — 

“ You must occasionally get some wild tumbling 
about ? ” 

“it grows tcriiiic at times. You see, we're but a 

small ship — 1 can't tell you our burthen off-hand, but 
it’s a trifle under two hundred tons — and being very 
light, there's nothing to stop the little hooker from 
cutting capers when a really heavy sea is set run- 
ning” 

“I suppose,” said I, M that Jightsmen must see a 
great deal of shipwreck in the course of their profes- 
sional career ? 

“ Ah, sir 1 that’s one of the greatest hardships of our 
calling. It's a bitter, bad job for a man to have to 
stand idle, watching a vessel go to pieces, near enough 
to hear the cries of drowning sailors. I’ve seen sbme 
weird and ' awful sights in that way on tempestuous 
nights, when the gle'am of our flash-light has regularly 
thrown out the shadowy shape of some vessel hard and 
fast ashore yonder, her canvas streaming in tatters 
from the yards, and the spray bursting "tover her in' 
clouds. Yet one of our most particular rules is that 
we. must not leave our vessel on any pretext whatever. 
A ship’s company may be perishing within easy reach 
of u$, but we can do no more than fire guns, send up 
rockets* .and pray that the lifeboat may not be long, 
in comingl On the whole, it’s a wise and proper i 
regulation. The desire to save life is very strong, 
particularly amongst seafaring men ;, but what could; 
we do with 1 a cockleshell like that itf sach seas as rtfn 
out here ? * ■ \ ... ^ 


a Lightship. 

And he pointed to a little double-ended boat hanging 
at the davits. 

At the mast-head, above the lantern, was hoisted a 
large, red-painted ball. 1 inquired the purpose of it. 

“ It is a distinguishing mark,” responded my com- 
panion. “ For example, the Gull is known by her one 
red ball, the East Goodwin by a diamond with a tri- 
angle over it, and the North Sand Head by three red 
balls. The Trinity House vary the designs of these 
signals as much as possible. The Calskot shows two 
red triangles, one on each mast ; the Tongue and the 
Nore both carry black bills ; the Long Sand a large 
red diamond ; the Knock a large red ball surmounted 
by a small one ; the Duke of Edinburgh half a reel ball ; 
and so forth. There’s utility in the plan, for a ship- 
master spying a lightship too far off to read the letters 
of her name can tell by her masthead signals, which 
show clear against the sky, What vessel she is.” 

We continued chatting in this fashion till it grew 
late, and the mate asked me whether I would like to go 
below and turn in. 

“ There’s a berth at your service,” said he. “ You’ll 
not care to keep the deck all night long, I sup- 
pose ? ” 

I answered that I should be glad to go and lie 
down ; on which he conducted me to a mere box of a 
sea bedroom. Stretching myself along in the bunk 
or sleeping-shelf, I lay for a great while, listening to 
the strange groaning and creaking sounds arising 
from the wooden walls, and thinking of the inex- 
pressible service to navigation rendered by the gallant 

fabric tossing under me, and her little crew of brave 
hearts, with eyes always peering out into the darkness 
around in search of any ship which should mistake 
the significance of the noble beacon that flashed forth 
its warning across the tumbling waters. 

My experience had not, indeed, proved a very 
eventful one ; there had been no wrecks, no occasion 
to fire guns and send up rockets and blue lights. Yet 
, l would not have missed spending those few hours on 
board the Gull for a great deal. I had gained an in- 
sight into a phase of the longshore life of our coasts 
concerning .which but very little is known. To most 
' dwellers by the seashore the lightship is an object as 
familiar as the coast she guards ; yet how many, as 
' they ga?e forth at the tiny spark, burning bright and 
clear on a breathless summer night, or fitfully flicker- , 
, mg in the howling blackness, of a winter tempest, let 
their thoughts go out to the men who form the crew of 
the brave bid craft? _ 

It needs that sympathy which can only come from 
. understanding the sbrt of perils that beset, him to be 
able la appreciate what a devoted and' heroic'* calling 
« that ^of the lightaman really W.' } / \ \ . 

Thus mu|ihg, 1 presently fel^asleep. . When next I 
opened dyes it was broad daylight, apd thc mate 
was standing in the cabin with his hand upon rriy 
shoulder, telling me that the Deal .g^Ucy-punt wasj. 
:, r again alongside, and Waiting to Corivey the. ashore. 
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JN A FOG. 

HY EDITH E, CUTHET.L) AUTHOR OF “ONLY A (iUARDKpOM DOG,” “THE STORY OF A GLAMOUR, 

“ l.ADY LOKRIMER’S SCHEME,” ETC. ETC. 



* THEN HE DREW ME DOWN TO HIM'* 1<J5). 


^OEffJCj^WAS very miserable. Not that I even 
allowed to myself .that 1 was; but I 
was m * sera ^^ e » the same. Yet I 
had had a most delightful summer, 

' even for the age of twenty-one, when 

all summers are delightful. Wc hud taken a villa at 
Dinard. You know that sweet little Monaco of the . 
North, perched upon its pretty dark cliffs, on one side 
the rock-studded sea, orfthe other the beautiful wind-, 
ing Ranee, the Dart of France, with its snug coves 
and wooded heights, and inland, behind it, the chest- 
nut woods and apple orchards of Brittany. 

We had great fun at Dinard, Mamma, indeed, said 
u was a great waste, of money to have taken us abroad 
ai all. F or we are all perfect 1 y , con ten t if we can only 
get u tennis-ground and other girls and men to ,pl$y. 

937 


with on it, and that we had in the Square garden 
without, leaving London. . But though we got up a 
tremendous tournament", t& the somewhat bewildered 
admiration of the French contingent, we did many 
other things too at - Dtnard. We bathed, at least 
once a day, in great parties on the. smooth sandy 
plage of the little cove, to which rocky steps led down 
from our villa, arraying, ourselves in wonderfully gay . 
costumes, though we did not wear hats in the water, 
like the French ladies. We made up shrimping 
parties about the rocks at low tide, tucking up our 
skirts and paddling like children. 1 do not remember 
that wc caught very much, but it was great fun. We 
sailed and rowed about the Ranee, and made expe- 
ditions and got up picnics at all the old ruins for 
miles round. 
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The Hall. mis had the next villa to ours, and they 
were a large party, loo. We did not actually know 
them m London to call upon, but wc met the young 
Hallanis about at the houses of mutual acquaintances. 
Especially did 1 seem to meet very often Harry, the 
soldier, who was always running up from Aldershot. 
At Dinard, we and the Hallanis soon became great 
friends, and made many expeditions and did many 
things together. Hairy came over on leave. 

At first he was ju*t as nice as ever, and Harry, when 
he likes, can be very nice, lint then, gradually he 
altered, and became silly and sulky so unlike himself, 
lie said it was I who had altered, which was quite 
false. The girls said it was all Monsieur le Conue de 
Courcy, Lieutenant in the 4th Diagoons, quaitered at 
Dinan. Now, l quite failed to see why it should be 
the Comte de Courcy. I' saw no reason why 1 should 
not talk to hi in, and try to teach him to play tennis (in 
full uniform) without Harry Hal lain having anything 
to say io it, if it amused me to do so. And it did 
anuise me. We had first met Lieutenant de Courcy 
when we went up to Oman to see the Thorne) s, who 
had taken a house there, and went with them to the 
laces. 

The officers of the 4th Dragoons, a very fine tegi- 
ment in pale blue and silver, with long hats and tails 
of horse hair hanging from ihc troopers’ brass helmets, 
pcrfovmed prodigies of valour o\c*r the steeplechase 
course -- in full umfoim, of course. M. de Courcy 
1 eally could 1 ide, though Harry Hallam was so 
scornful and sniffy over his hoiscinanship. He had 
charming French manners, too, and I had never met a 
Frenchman in society before, my only acquaintances 
of the nationality being our Fiench master at school 
and the young men at Tiuefitl's. M. de Courcy was 
very small, and neat, and dapper, in his sweetly pretty 
uniform, which fitted him so exquisitely, and gave him 
such a w'aist that Harry declared he wore stays ! lie 
could play the piano chaimingly, and sing little 
French half-talking songs, which we did not much 
understand, but which annoyed Harry exceedingly, 
but 1 am sure lie undci stood them even less ; for I 
am persuaded it was his poor acquaintance with 
French that was at the bottom of Harry’s appreciating 
M. de Courcy less than we did. 

Howevci he, Hairy, sneaked through his examina- 
tion in French 1 can't understand at all. Then M. de 
Courcy spoke no English, and so Hairy lost all our 
jokes with him. So it made Harry very cross and 
sulky when M. de Courcy came over to Dinard as he 
did very often, especially fiom Saturday to Monday ; 
and w f e all went to the concert de gala at the Casino on 
Saturday nights. Mamma was so pleased with him 
because, instead of going to the Casino on Sunday 
night to the concert, which abva\s look place that day 
there, according to foreign custom, he would come 
over to us and dine, and sit with us quietly in the* 
garden all the evening after cluuch. Mamina said 
she thought wc had a “very gjou influence over the 
young Frenchman/’ If so, we must havr had a ^ety 
bad one over poor Harry ; for when M. de Courcy 
turned up, the former promptly trotted off in high 


dudgeon, and was not to be seen at the evening 
set vice. 

Then Miss Annabel A. Cawson, of New York (vide 
the hotel list), appeared 011 the scene. How 1 disliked 
that gill from the very beginning ! She was one 
of your typical travelling Americans, disgustingly 
noisy, and well dressed and rich, with a thin yellow 
aunt and several huge Saratoga trunks in tow. It 
appeared she knew an officer friend of Harry’s, who 
had married an American, and was going to stay with 
them at Aldershot. On the strength of this, she began 
making a complete fool of Harry. He is so easily 
managed by a pretty girl, and, to do her justice, Miss 
Cawson was undeniably atti active, though I couldn’t 
stand her ways with men, and could never, never have 
imagined that Harry, of all people, could possibly 
ad miie that sort of girl ! llut he did, as anyone could 
see with half an eye ; and said so, moreover. So then, 
just to show him that I could be proud too, and that 
if lie had been annoyed over a nice Frenchman like 
M. de Courcy, 1 could be annoyed over such a glaring 
bare-faced lliilalion with a horrid American girl- - why, 

1 became just us chilly to him as 1 knew how. 1 Hit 
it was very haul sometimes, especially when Miss 
Cawson wasn’t b> ! 

All this completely spoik Dinaul for me. M. le 
Comte went off with his brass helmets to the manceu 
vies; Hairy depaited back to Aldershot, saying au 
tcvtdr to Miss Cawson, who was to pay her visit 
there shortly, but with hardly a good-bye to me ! 1 

can’t tell >011 how miserable 1 became, or how I hated 
the place, and the life, and the people now, and how 
delighted I was when wc went back to England. 

liul it was my turn to go and slay with old Aunt 
Caroline. She lives all alone at Brighton, and we 

have to pay her periodical visits, which wc hate. 

Brighton in September is dreadfully dull ; Amu 
Caroline is never anything else. 1 became quite 
moped, and got into the way of crying about nothing 
at all. Mamma professed herself quite shocked at my 
looks when 1 returned to town, and said she was 
thankful w hen, about the end of October, an invitation 
came from Ethel Leigh for me to go and slay down in 
Loamsliire. * Ethel and I were school friends, and I 
always enjoyed staying at Leigh Court, if — if it had 
not been for Ethel's brother, Lionel. He was all very 
well as far as he went, but he wanted to go a great 
deal too far for me. Ethel was always praising him 
up, and telling me how good he was. and how devoted 
to me, and hoping Fd try and like him just a little, 
at fust, etc. All this had, of course, the opposite 
effect on me, and 1 fell that, upset *is I was over 
the Dinard business, 1 was in no mood to stand 
Master Lionel's attentions, and did not accept Ethel’s 
invi.alion till I heard he was safe away from home. 

Loam shire is a great hunting country — all the 
-Leighs great riders. The season was just beginning, 
and no one thought or talked of anything else but 
horses, and foxes, and chances of sport. It was a 
refreshing change, and cheered me up. The first 
Monday in November, the opening day of the season, 
the hounds met at Crosby Toll-bar, a famous fixture, 



and all the country-side turned out. The Leighs 
insisted on mounting me on an old cob, which knew 
tar more about hunting than I did, and, clad in Ethel’s 
second habit (she had at least two), I rode up with the 
others. Wc were a little late, and the hounds had 
already moved on with the mass of horsemen and 
women to Crosby Corse, which lies under the Down. 
It was a dull, misty November morning, the woods 
sere and damp, and the odour of moisture pervading 
alike the newly-turned plough and the rank pastures. 
The horizon was vapoury, and great cotton-wool like 
clouds rested on the Down above, lint everyone 
agreed it was a good seeming morning. 

They found almost directly in Crosby Corse ; they 
always have been, from time immemorial ; and almost 
before I knew' what they were up to, the two or three 
hundred riders had scrambled and jostled off through 
n gate, across a fallow, and over sume fences, while T, 
or rather the cob, followed as hc*t we might. 1 had 
always Loved riding, though l had never ridden across 
country in my life. The novelty and the excitement 
intoxicated me, and 1 urged the rub along to the top 
of his bent. Ethel h.ul vanish* d. She was well 
mourned, and invaiiablv rode m the first flight. All 
the other Leighs had likewise disappeared, but I kept 
my e\e fixed firmly on the broad back of a bully 
I. inner, whom Ethel had lecommended as a safe pilot, 
knowing every inch ol the country— and every gale, 
too, she had added, with a sneei. Me led me through 
several, over some fences which the old cob negotiated 
to our mutual satisfaction, and at last I found myself 
follow ing him up the sleep Mope of the Down. Rut 
■the fanner was a heavy weight and careful of his 
mount. I, light as a feuthci, and wild to get on, did 
n >t hud it in me to wait fui him, and pushed on alone 
up the hill as fast as the col) would go. 

I hit on the lop of the Down 1 found myself in a 
sea of mist, cut off by a white wall from the woikl 
below'. Guided by a shout heie, a blast on the horn 
there, I made my way in the. direction 1 fancied the 
hounds were running in. Rut sound is delusive in a 
fog, and ere long i was forced to confess to myself 
that I was quite lost. How lung I galloped up and 
down steep slopes of short crisp guss which seemed 
each to resemble the last, l do not know. I believe I 
really kepi going round in a circle, as people do when 
they are lost. Lui 1 soon got quite frightened, and 
began to wonder what on earth I should do, longing 
for the white veil to lift, for some sound or sign of 
living creatflre in this uncannv, weird, cloud-cuckoo 
land. 

Suddenly I fancied 1 heard, in the far distance, the 
ring of a horse’s hoofs. Once more l began galloping 
in the direction whence the sound came. Rut the cob, 
who was old, and whose wind was hot so good as it had 
been, began to show signs of having had enough. We 
were tearing down a steep siope into the fog, impene- 
trable at but a short distance, when quite suddenly he 
bore away to the fight, and no endeavours on my part 
would induce him to keep straight on. So engrossed 
was 1 with trying to coerce him that I did not notice 


j. hoi sc galloping up behind me, till there came a 
warning shout 

“ Hi, there ! Look out in front ! Chalk-pit ! w 

The voice sounded strangely familiar. I turned my 
head. A young man in a pink coat, on a bay horse, 
reined up abruptly, as if he had been shot. It was 
Harry Ilallam! 

Then a little whiff of breeze stole up and lifted the 
white wall of fog in front, disclosing, almost at my 
very feet, an unprotected sheer drop of sixty feet into 
a < hulk-pit below ! 

Whether it was the flight, oi the fatigue, or the 
sudden shock of seeing llarry, I don't know ; but I 
behaved like a goose, 1 turned quite white and queer, 
and felt myself falling off the old cob’s back. 

The next thing 1 knew was that Many was standing 
by me, his bridle over one arm, and the other sound 
my waist holding me on, and looking up at me with a 
soil of anxious look in his eyes, such as I had never 
seen theie before. * 

“Thank Cod ! ' , he muttered, under his breath. 
t; To think that it should have been you I stopped!” 

I had never heard him speak in such a tone before, 
so grave and tender. It was .so nice to hear his voice — 
that voice which had haunted me for weeks, and 
which 1 thought I should, in all probability, never 
hear again, that, though I looked down upon bun with 
a smile and began--- 

“Oh, Harry!” I wouldn't go oil, for I burst into 
hysterical tears. 

“ oh, Evio I Evie ! Don't ! ” (He had never called 
me Evie before.) 

And then he drew me down to him— the cob was 
low', and Harry is very tall— and kissed me; and I 

let him. 

ik Don’t, Harry ! Pm all right now ! ’’ 

14 Are you quite sure ? ” He hesitated to let me go. 

*■ Quite," I replied, straightening myself in iny 
saddle, and wiping my eyes. “ I'm an idiot, but* - but 

I've been ao miserable !” 

“ So have l ! M and he looked up at me imploringly, 
and gut hold of my hand. 44 Will you forgive lpe 
about - - about that Miss- -whatVhcr-namc : " 

“And you me about Monsieur de Thing-mc-bob ? ” 
I added, looking down upon him, half smiles, half 
tears. 

Harry gave me his answer. It was not verbal. 
Then he mounted, and we rode home together. 

The fog had lifted a little, showing brown and 
russet patches of the grassy and woodland world 
below. Rut we lmd lost the hounds irretrievably, and 
I felt so tired out with my unaccustomed exertions 
that Harry insisted on taking me back to Leigh Court 
at once, though he thereby gave up any chance him- 
self of^what turned out to be the best run of the season. 
It was a long ride back, buf oh ! so pleasant, and we 
did not hurry ; and Harry, who was staying with a 
friend near, it appeared, put up his horse and stopped 
to dinner, and wrote to papa that evening. So that 
was the end of our both being in a fog in every sense 
of the word, 
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WASHABLE GOLD EMBROIDERY. 


O NCE the pre- 
j ud ice against 
the use of tinsel 
upon linen and 
cotton materials 
is removed, there 
are many effec- 
tive and hand- 
some embroi- 
deries to be 
executed with 

the new wash- 
able gold thread, 
but the best 
advice I can 
give those who 
are proposing 
to employ this 
thread is, 11 See 
that you get it,” as the advertisements say. It is 
not every shop that supplies this particular make 
of gold thread, and in many places, owing more to 
the ignorance of the shop assistants themselves than 
to a desire to impose, the purchaser is put off merely 
with a finer make than usual of the Japanese or 
Chinese threads. By the exercise of a very small 
amount of intelligence it will be seen that these threads 
cannot possibly bear any rough wear, much less wash- 
ing, for many of them are made simply of gilded 
paper twisted over a core which is cotton in the 
commoner sorts, silken in the better. Of course the first 
time this is wetted, the paper becomes reduced to 


pulp. The washable gold thread, when closely exam- 
incd and unravelled at the end, will be found to con- 
sist generally of three strands, which, when they are 
untwisted in their turn, will be seen to be composed of 
a very slender metal wire wound round a silken or 
cotton core. The Comptoir Alsacien de Brodcrie, of 
15, Avenue de l’Opdra, Paris, and late of New 
Bond Street, 
supplies a spi j - 
ciallygood make 
of these wash 

able threads, 
which generally 
costs about two- 
pence or three- 
pence a yard, 
according to the 
number, there 
being three 
sizes. T h c 
postage of 
sample skeins 
costs but little. 

It is very pure, 
and so can be depended upon never to tarnish unless 
brought into contact with sulphur. For this reason it 
is better to employ it upon linen that is unbleached 
rather than upon such as is dead-white in tint, as the 
chemicals used in the bleaching arc very apt to disturb* 
the brightness of the metal. To use with this, the 
same firm provides spangles which arc also guaranteed 
to wash, and, as everyone appreciates a certain amount 
of brilliancy in fancy work, they are likely 
to become very popular on embroidered 
tea-cloths, table cloths, dainty serviettes, 
pillow shams, and sideboard slips. 

Turning now to the use of the tinsel 
threads, I will give first a few details of 
the stitches for which they are most suited. 
There is the ordinary lattice-work darn- 
ing (Fig* Or which serves as a filling for 
almost any size and shape of design. The 
strands may be put nearer together or 
further apart, as desired, according to the 
size of the pattern, the lattice,being some- 
times large enough to admit of a small 
spangle being sewn in the middle of each 
square. Then there is the lattice given in 
Fig. 2, where an agreeable touch of colour 
is added by the stitches which secure the 
strands and in the French knots which 
may be placed, if space permits, in the 
middle of each open space* In Fig. 3 
is given yet another form of darning, in 
which three sets of threads are interlaced 
. instead of two. The two sets of horizontal, 
and vertical threads arc here laid first, 
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and are crossed 
with lines taken 
across t\ieni dia- 
penally. All 
these varieties 
of a simple stitch 
lend themselves 
as well to the 
filling of a rib- 
bon-likc design 
as to that of 
any particular 
leaf, scroll, or 
flower, and, 
when evenly ex- 

ecuted, an un- 

common appearance is given to the work, as of a gold 
gauze ribbon among the more solid portions of the 



embroidery. It is a pretty idea also to use oilc gold 
strand’ only in the darning, and to alternate this with 
a thread of colour. 

Few fancy . stitches are 
more effective than the 
simple lace filling, point de 
Ilruxclles, given in Fig. 4. 

Most workers ,know how lo 
work this, but when gold 
thread is employed, it must 
b‘c left even looser than when 
silk or cotton is used. In- 
stead, too, of taking each 
buttonhole stitch through 
the linen, it is better only to 
catch it through those in the 
preceding row, securing, of 


course, the cud loops 'in the usual waV. Should the 
work seem at all likely 10 slip out of place when thus 
executed, it is easy to catch the gold down here and 
there with an invisible stitch of gold-coloured horse- 
tail silk. Chain-stitch loosely worked answers well in 
gold thread, because the wiry nature of the tinsel allows 
the stitches to 
set well open, 
like miniature 
rings upon the 
work. A few' 
chain - stitches 
are worked to- 
wards the left 
of the detail in 

tiff. 5, and 

picot stitches, 
which are exe- 
cutcd in the 
same way, are 
given at the 
right. Open 
.stem-stitch, as 
in the middle 
of Kig. 5, is 
similar to chain- 
stitch and more 
eflcctive in res - 
tain positions. 

It is worked 
somewhat m 
the same 
fashion, but, as 
shown in the 
example, the 
needle is put 
into the loop, 
and brought 
across diagon- 
ally at the back 
of the work. Some little practice is needed to get the 
stitches all of the right degree of tightness, but they 
may be placed quite close together, as shown m the 
lower end of the detail, or far apart, as at the top. 
They may also be worked of almost any wid th. Hence 
the stitch may be employed for broad stems, for narrow 
leaves and petals of flowers. In leaves that are wide 
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live loops. To do this, after making a 
button-hole stitch, give the strand a turn 
to make the loop of the si/e icquiivd and 
suppmt ii under the thumb of the left hand 
while ,1 button-hole stitch is made < lose to 
the loop and on the right hand side of it. 
This hold- it down lirmly to the linen. 
Make another button-hole si itch in the 
nidinarv wav. and then another pirot, or 
loop. In the example llieie .ire only Jive 
picois J01 the Mike of dearness, but they 
may, if dcsiicd, be placed along the whole 
cuive of the scallops, the two which set m 
the angles between two scallops being inter- 
laced 1 lie button-hole stitches, if worked 
luleiabiv close together, give a sufficiently 
firm edge to the embroidery to enable the 
linen to be nil away bevuiul it, when the 
pieou have a very pretty l.iec-like Hieet. 

Many ol I In-sc stitches have In lie worked 
by diauing tlu thread through the m.iicii.d 
instead of couching it down upon the snr 
face, as is the ease with the eoaiser makes 
ol gold. A lai gr iound eyed needle is 
enough to allow of it, a great improvement may be retimed, and not ton gi<\ii a length of tinsel ,u 1 hi; 
made by running tluee lines of darning down the time. Also, as it docs iu>L vi ly readily slip, only a very 

middle by way of veining, and if the stem suit lies me short piece of tlncad need be. diawn through the eye 

lather wide, these will help to keep them in place. ol the needle ; then if this becomes chafed, and breaks 

A voiy pietty and simple stitch, for covering n mow in its passage tluough the linen, merely a small piei e 

stems and stiaight bands along the edge of a piece of need be rut oil when the needle is re -threaded, 

woik, is that in lug. f>. To woik it, it is advisable to Economy, even in such a minor way as this, tells in 

pin out the matciial taut to a heavy cushion or to the long run when a large piece of work lias to be 

execute it in a fianu*. I'sn two strands of gold, and executed. The ease with which the thread can be 

sew down the ends about a quarter of an in< h apart, drawn through the material enables it to be. used for a 

but side by side. Then take a thread in each hand, great variety of the lan«'v stitches geneialh woiked 

and tie them once as if an ordinary knot were to lie with sill; or llnx. 
made. Pr.iw up the tic till it is about 
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a (jiiaPeroi an inch liom the beginning 
of tiie woik, and, after seeing that it is 
even on e.u h side, catch it down with a 
stitch wcu ked w it h gold-' oloured horse - 
tail silk. Then make a second tie a 
quarter of an inch from the last ; sew 
this down, and continue till sufficient 
are made. Some erne is needed to 
get the links exactly even ami nil the 
same size, and twisted in the same 
direction, but otherwise there is little 
difficulty in the mattei. A variation 
may be made by leaving larger spaces 
between the rings, anil sewing a 
spangle in the middle of each. 

A pretty way of finishing 'off the 
edges of a tea-cloth, or almost any 
other piece of work, is given in Fig. 7. 
A scries of scallops is traced on the 
material, and these are followed with 
a double line of gold '-aught down 
w'ith button-hole stitches which are 
worked from left to right. In the 
middle of the scallop the outermost 
strand of gold thread is twisted into 
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A particularly easy way of getting a good effect by 
tlic use only of "old thread rind spangles is shown in 
[. Hi. g. Here a double strand of tinsel is simply 
t miched down to tin* material, a design somewhat 
similar to many 
1 1 -,0(1 in braiding 
ij -mg selected, and 
hiving '-jiilliiient 

‘ip.iee between tin- 
outlines, to allow of 
sprinkling the 
• •round with 

.-I 

spangles. A good 
■ .^lection of fancy 
a i’nles traced foi 
wo. king in ihi^ 
wav is always to 
I *v had fiom the 
fnniptmi, and the 
woiker may judge 
\v hetln'i -die puiu^ 
mu h a 1 an* cai i sed 
mu meielv with 
cold to ^inh «e> are 
mixed withe ohmietl 
eminoidi'i e of the 
■iMial kind. !v)im»- 
tnnes l lie metal is 
il-ielf M'Wii down 
with a eolour, the 
itilches bung only 
large enough to 
1 o v e r the two 
ill.lluU »‘\.U ll \. 

'I iic spangles are genet ally caught down with three 
stitches umied over the edge, and through the hole in 
the middle. The largest spangles inquire loin of these 
stitc lies, or they will be apt to curl up at the edges 
when they have been in um; for some little time. 

An example of the use of the washing gold thread 
with ingrain filoselle is given in Kig. The tray-cloth 
mown here is one of those to be had at any fancy shop - 
in this case of Messis. Vicars and I'oirsonV design - 
and has a pattern traced 011 it that was specially well 
adapted to the work now under t onsidciation. All 
’he longer stems are followed with a double row of 
guid, and the little stars that are dotted about the 
spiays have each a spangle by way of centre. The 
design reuuires that these should be graduated in size, 
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and where they near the tip of the spray the smallest 
of all arc used by themselves without any encoding 
stitches of silk. 

Another pretty embroidery that may be done with 

these threads is the 
outlining oi the de- 
signs on damask. 
This is a style of 
work that has been 
very popular win 11 
carried out with 
silk or flax threads, 
but a set ut line 
satin damask du\ 
leys is by no mean - , 

to be despised when 
ornamented with a 
delicate outlining ot 
gold thread inter- 
spersed with the 
ghttciing spangles. 

1 he finer portions 
of the: design need 
but one row ol 
thread, especially 
when the damask 
is ol a good and 
line make. In the 
little cloy ley shown 
hciuKig. io) the 10 
is no convenient 
plare for spangles, 
so the; gold thi cad 
is used by itself, 
r or the more slender vemings and markings of leaves 
and lloweis the gold thread is untwisted and cat li 
st 1 anil, ust‘d separately, is worked m outline stitch in 
the custom. nv fashion. *Ihe gold, from its very natuie, 
can scaicely be expected In set as flat against the 
material as do xiik or flaxen thieads, but the work will 
not be injured by being pressed on the wiung side 
wall an non. 

Yet another washing labile for gold embroidery is 
singlc-tlucad canvas ; and beautiful and artistic hand- 
kerchief sachets, book-covers, and other things can he 
made to look very “ old world and quaint if the gold 
is mingled with good and subdued coloms of silk. The 
task of drawing the tinsel thiough the canvas is a very 
plcasaut one. L\i.ij , .n T. Masters. 
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MARGARET’S WAY. 


By ANNIE E, WICKHAM, Author of “ Two Women," etc. 
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OW welcome that voire sounded in her 
ears. She could not but be friendly to 
this friend in need. Indeed, she no 
longer felt at enmity with Geoffrey V on ham 


now that she had escaped fiom his oilers to give lur 
money ; she felt that she had conquered she could 
afford to be generous. 

He appeared at a lucky moment. She was helpless 
amid the turmoil and bustle of the station. She 
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delivered nil responsibility about her luggage and her- 
self into his hands. 

I lu drew her to one side out of the way of passengers 
while he found Ikt many boxes. 

“ 1'liere is half an hour to wait. Come ami have 
some tea,” he said when he came back. 

She meekly assented. ller head was aching 
pat tJy from crying, partly from the heat of the day ; 
the noise of trains and pushing of passengers confused 
her still more. She clung to his arm, and allowed him 
to find a quiet corner where they could have tea* in 
comparative peace. 

u How does Independence feci?” hn asked, with a 
twist ol his mouth. 

Margaret tried to sit upright and to regain some of 
her old alertness and vigout, but her wan face and 
reddened eyes belied her efforts. 

“ ( onfess you were glad that T turned up to inert 
you.” he continued, with a teasing smile. 

“ How did you know that I should come by this 
tram ? ” 

“ I had a telegram from Cole that you had left by 
tin' twelve train, and, as 1 was passing through Chel- 
tenham, 1 thought 1 would wait and see you in your 
new character : tire independent young woman.'* 

It did not occur to Margaret to ask whether he had 
been visiting Bjimingham. 

Finished your tea ? Then we had better be 
moving. Your train must be nearly due. Or will you 
come back with me to Ken Court? Think of Mrs. 
Jones, and how delighted she will be to see you 
bark ! ” 

For a moment it seemed to Geoffrey that she hesi- 

lutwl. Then blie smiled and shook her ’head 

“That is likely ” she said. 

Too much w isdom to expect from you, eh 

His beaming, honest boyish smile claimed an 
answering one fiom her. 

” If \ ou like to put it that way/* she said. 

The. Birmingham train steamed in, and people, look 
their seats. 

“ Mrs. Jones made me travel first-class. I wanted 
.to travel third ” 

■ “Wise Mrs. Jones ! Here is a comfortable carriage. 
The guard will look after your luggage. You aie sure 
you will not come back with me to Fen Court ? There 
is a return train leaves in ten minutes. Come, Mar- 
garet, get out of this carriage and return with me tr» 
home.*’ 

But Margaret shook her head. She would not trust 
her voice to speak. 

‘‘You will not .like these people to whom you arc 
going ; you will find things very different to Fen Court. 
Be wise in time.'’ 

Again Margaret shook her head. 

Geoffrey’s kind face looked a long way off, as through 
a mist. Mis firm, smooth hand clasping hers, and his 
voice pleading in her mrs, were Ov* only real things 
amid the hurrying to and fro of passengers atui the 
shouts of porters. 

“The house at Bridge Knd will Tmj your own ; you 
can have your friends to stay with you — Miss Seymour 


and anyone else von like. Your horse and ponies 
shall be sent then; tor you, and you shall he your own 
mistress. Come, Margaret, be a sensible girl ! I 
hate to think of you out in the world, roughing it, 
when you ought to be at Fen Court ; when you 
would have had everything but foi a childish bit of 
temper.'’ 

Those four words spoilt the preceding ones. 

Margaret drew her hand from his. 

“ 1 will take nothing from you.” 

Those words were her sheet anchor. They were 
beginning to beat into her brain. 

“ 1 will take nothing from you ! 1 will take nothing 

from you.” 

“ Nonsense ! We have all to give and take in this 
woild. You e\en have taken tea from me,' T he said, 
with that comical twist of his upper lip a twist which 
always made a neiwoilc of line lines about the i omers 
of his eve-*, “and you aie going to take a good deal 
from this Mrs. Lester, are you not:’’ 

“ Only foi a time ” 

“Why not take it from me for a lime? You have 
no answer. Well, it is your foolish obslin my You 
have said you will take nothing, ami you think it guild, 
independent, branding on your dignity, to Stic k to your 
words. Is that not so ?*' 

Margaret was -searching for her poi krt-haiulkei chief. 

“ Do not ciy, child. Get out and wait for the train 
to lake you bark. You will not ? Very well then, wc 
will part fiiends. 'Take my handkerchief - women 
never can find their pockets— and wipe your eye.s. 
You will be a pi city object before you meet your 
cousins, and I told them- - . Men* is the guard 

lor your ticket. Shake hands, and wc :\\v fnends, 

are we not ? ” 

<f Yes,” between her sob* . 

“I may find myself in Biimingham shoitlv. If so, 
I shall call upon von to find out how you are getting 
on, and how you like yom new quaitcrs. Your tram 
is moving.” 

It was with Geoffrey's handkerchief to her eyes that 
Margaret passed out of Cheltenham station. 

A forlorn, crushed little figure in the corner of the 
railway carriage, her fair head pressed against the win- 
dow pane, hei shoulders heaving with sobs, her face 
working like a child’s, were the last sight Geoffrey 
had of her. Truly an independent, working woman ! 

Birmingham was reached too soon foi Margaret ; 
she had not yet recovered her composuie. But she 
pulled herself together, gave one last fierce wipe to 
her poor eyes, and stepped upon the platform of New 
Street station. 

Trains puffing and whistling, trains coining in, 
trains going out, trains in front, behind, on either side 
of her, Marghrct, deafened by the din, stupefied by 
the bustle, stood stock still and looked up and clown 
the platform. Among the hurrying, busy crowd of 
persons hailing porters and looking for their luggage 
she saw no one who might be looking for her. She 
■could not stand at Uv* door of the carriage waiting, 
and she made a step forward ami tried to stop a 
porter. He muttered something and passed on. 
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“Hy your leave, ma'am !*’ was shouted behind her, 
and moving out of the way of one hand tuu:k id 
luggage she found herself stepping against another, 

She retreated to wauls her carriage, when, to her 
dismay, the train began to move. Her travelling bag, 
small portmanteau, and hat box were in the train. 
She had not thought of lifting them down heiself, and 
now they were gone. She stood and looked about in 
a dazed fashion. 

At last an unemployed porter asked if he could find 
her luggage, and Margaret gratefully .accepted his 
help. 

“ Lester, the name on the boxes ? Right, miss. 

1 here's a young lady looking for someone of the name 
of Lester, miss. Perhaps it's you she’s looking for. 
There she is over there.” 

Margaret looked. She had seen the girl at whom 


the potter pointed walking up and down the platform 
as though searching for someone ; but no suspicion 
crossed her mind that it might be she who was the 
person sought. This could not be a cousin- this 
girl with the hat with many feathers, the startling red 
silk blouse and the plaid skirt ; ncilhc could she be 
a servant- -servants always woie black. 1 he potter 
must have made a mistake ; she must be looking for 
some other pci son of the name of Lester. Margaret 
turned away and folio well the man to where he said 
her luggage was lying. 

- 44 Five boxes ? Here they are, miss. You must go 

to the lost propci ty office for the ones you have left 
in the carriage. Lio upstairs, cross the bridge, down 

number two platform ” 

A mass of directions poured upon Margaret’* con- 
fused ear. 
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“ I shall never h ml it/’ she said .it last ; “von must 
i nine with me to show me the way.' 1 

,l Is jour name Lcstei i It is i Then you aiu my 
cousin I'm Mary Lester, Glad to see you. Lost 
some of \our luggage * I'll go to the lost piopcity 
office and telegraph lor you. ’ 

The girl in the red silk blouse, plaid skirt, and iakish 
hat warmly shook Margarets hand. An honest pair 
o! eyes beamed into M.irg.iut\ a wide mouth smiled 
a waim greeting. 

“ 1 should have seen ym beluie but tli.il 1 had quite 

(inoiliei idea of you in my mind. I thought you wero 

older and mute - nmie — 

Mary Leslei rolouud, and broke ntf in the midst of 

a se.iteiK 

*■ I’ll urn off and see about youi lost luggage," she 
continued quickly to ludc her embarrassment ; u you 
stay here. I’ll be bark directly." 

After a time that seemed an hour, but was. m fact 
live mi miles, Man Lester returned. Margaret saw 
her coming down the stair a and along the platform 
towards hei, hei cousin chatting to the pen ter. 

“ It was tun, my going off without knowing what you 
had lost, and, to uuwn the joke, I lost my way. This 
station always bothers me, often as I’ve been in u. 
Luckily l met \our porter, and he and I went together 
and gave a lull description of your tilings. I hey ’ll be 
dchveicd at our house tu -morrow, the man said. 
\Ve : ll have a c.ib. It’s cheaper to go by 'bus, but with 
all this luggage we must tab it. I guess you’re 
tiled after your journey ; you look pietly well done 
up." 

‘‘I 1 have no money," said Maijaiet, with a 

blush. 11 Could- -could you lend me h.ilf-a crow n : 
Hut l do not know when I can repay you," she 
added 

“ I’ll inid it you with pleasure, but what do you 
waul it for? We’re to pay for everything, you 
knmv.” 

“ That is very good of you,' 1 said Margaret grate- 
fully ; “ but 1 want the half-a-crown to give the 
porter. 1 ’ 

“ (iive the porter half-a-crown ? I say ! Why, two 
or three coppers arc quite enough. I’ll give him four- 
pence, and lie’ll be quite pleased. Hut liall-a- 
crowu ’. ■’ 

Mary laughed until the plume of feathers in her hat 
nodded. 

Margaret, blushing, partly at the loudness of Mary’s 
hearty laugh, partly at her own generosity, silently 
followed her cousin to the cab. The porter was given 
the few pence instead of half-a-ciown, nor did he seem 
surprised at the smallness of the sum. Margaret, 
watching the transaction, wondered how a grown man 
could be offered such a paltry sum, or how a lady 
could offer it. 

The cab rattled and rumbled through the streets to 
the accompaniment of M.ny’s chatter. 

“This is New Street. Good shops, ain’t they? but 
not as good as in Corporation Street V/e’ll come 
down to-moirow and look at tncm. '* 

“ I have no money/* said Margate: wearily. 


“ I haven’t either, but we don't tome to buy. We 
walk up and down and look at the shops and meet 
people. Everybody docs. I come down nearly every 
day it's so bright and livily. I’m glad you’ve come 
to stay with us: you and I will be companions for 
one another, and go out together. Ma never has 
time to come out with me, and Nell cannot walk.” 

( 'annul walk r 

“ No, she’s a nipple. Something the matter with 
h< r spine. Always been the same. Poor Nell ! ” 

Man's face clouded over : her blight eyes filled. 

hl Nell s peculiar, hut you mustn't lake any notice 
of what -he says. She's nlu n in pain, and it must be 
cheadfiil for her always lying in the same loom. Hut 
there ! it’s no use worrying over what can’t lie 
mended.’’ 

Her lu< v < leared. She pointed to the shops they 
weir passing. 

“ You gel awlully cheap things there- - stylish, tun. 

1 bought tins sknt at tliaL shop. ft was a lenmanl, 
and 1 got il i heap at the suir.inej sale It goes well 
with the red blouse, don’t you think ? ” 

Maigarc l k ‘ did not think.” She knew iti.u Man *, 
dress null aged every canon of good taste ; bul polite- 
ness and Maiy's delight m her dies'* prevented her 
saying so. 

“ Ma does not like, it ; ma likes siu h quid, dowdy 
old things, but I couldn't allot d to buy anothei 
dress, and so I had to wear llii^. 1 wasn’t re illy sony 
either.’* 

Site laughed her honest, hearty laugh, and gave 
Murgaicl a litrle wink. 

“There! 1 see you’re woin out with you i journey 
and with crying. 1 can see how you’ve cried, poor 
child ! I’ll give you something that's a line thing for a 
headache brought on by ciying when we get home. 1 
always use. it when i ve been upset by ma or Nell, or 
when • - - ” 

She bit her bps and tinned her head away. 

Margaret proudly denied her want of a cure foi a 
headache brought on by crying. 

“ Vour eyes look as though you’d a headache/’ said 
kind-hearted Mary; 14 but J won’t bother you if you 
don’t want any remedies. We’ie getting near our 
house now.* 1 

The cab had turned into a side street, where the 
shops weic scattered among lows of houses, where 
the passers-by were few. 

There was an air of respectable poverty about this 
street of small houses, all built alike. Another turn, 
another street ! The respectability heightened ; bow 
windows appeared on either side of each front 
dour. 

They cannot live in a street like this/* thought Mar- 
garet to herself ; u the houses touch one another. 1 * 

Hut the cab stopped before the door of No, to. 

“ Here we .arc !” said Mary. “ I must ask the cab- 
man to help Jemima up with our boxes. I am afraid 
you won’t have much room ; but you won’t mind, will 
you ? I’ve brought her, ma.” 

A tall, stout figure filled the narrow passage. 

“At last! Are you very tired, darling? It’s a 
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rl'-endful journey ' Come into the drawing-room and 
i,.t mi- give you a cup of lc;i. Vou will like a cup of 
tiM before supper, will you nol ? " 

Mrs. Lcslcr, her arm round Margarets wnfct, led 
her into the smallest room Margaret had over iCcn. 

“ And this is the fair-haired baby 1 held once in my 
inns! How delightful it is ^ meet again, If only 
-a s> dear husband wore alive ! Kvr.iinc me for a 
moment, deuiesi. I must see that that extravagant 
child of mine does not overpay the cabman.” 

Mrs. Hester left the room. A second later Margaret 
ht.nd ihe voice that had been dulcet m addressing’ her 
• u.-ed in a shrill altercation. 

“ L’vf- brought you a cup of tea,’ 5 said Mary, ciilumg 
» i i e 100 m. “and I’ve unstrapped your boxes. 'Ihcies 
u-i\ little room. I’m afuiid, hut, i( you can •manage tn- 
i.'ght, 1 U see what can be done to-monow. lie sure 
Mid lock your boxes, or Jemima will be tiding on all 
\ .mi- things’, and Jemima isn't too clean.’’ 

llic front door dosed with a bang; the cabman, 

\ 01 sled m the fight, dim e away. Mis. 1. ester rc turned, 

■ ilusli of \ iclory on her sallow dieeks. 

“ Deaiesl, supper will be ready m half an hom,” 
she said, sealing herself uu the small sofa by Maigau t’s 
•idc. “ My poor Nell wishes to see you ’* 

l ' l.ei her ha\e suppei tiisi, m.i. She looks so 
tired. 

11 Yen' well then, dear, h.ive siippei liist. You must 
m\ and pul up with mil simple wa\s altei >ot.r gian- 
<U »ir at Kcu (’unit. My dear husband left me very 
poorlv off.” 

I'lIAKlLK I III 1 . NT1 N I H. 

“.Si ITI-.RS ready, if you are,” shouted Marvs voice 
up die nanow stairs. 

” Ask our lodger to come in to see me,” Margaret 
hc.v.il sharp, sneering tones say m the next room. 

■* After supper, Mrs. Lester answered. 

Something more was said in the bitter , disagreeable 
voice of the hrst speaker. Margaret hurried down- 
stairs. 

Mary, still wearing her hat, did the honours of the 
supper table. 

'* Ma will be down directly; she’s with Nell now. 
I’ve poached an egg for you. Ilow do you like it- 
hard or soft ? 1 hope tins is all right. Jemima 
-pods everything she touches, so I do most of the 
cooking.” 

14 Mary ! Mary ! ” 

14 Yes, m a. 11 

‘ Are the sweetbreads for Nell's supper cooked ?"’ 

“In a moment. I must run into the kitchen; 1 
shan't be long.” 

Mary left Margaret to a supper of poacheci eggs, 
toasted cheese, and watercress. 

Margaret dropped the knife and fork. Mary gone, 
she might end the pretence oi eating without hurting 
the feelings of that kind-hearted girl. 

Lhe long summer evening was turning dusk ; the 
v'raps of sky to be seen between the housetops were 
1 °vciedwith feathery clouds, flushed with the reflection 
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of the selling sun. Margaret looked round the si nail 
room, at the ugly, dingy green, cheap paper on the 
walls, at the hoi -.chair-covered chans, at the bkn h 
maiks on the ceiling above the gaseliers, at the suppei 
I able without llowcis or silver to relieve the common- 
ness of the glass, and the coarseness of the napciv. 

1 1 er soul sickened within her. 

The memory of another dining -room filled her mmd. 
a long room with windows fac ing the sunset, picunes 
covering the wall-, a table laid with finest linen, 
sparkling glass, shining silver, Jones ihe Silent at the 
great carved sideboard. 

A lump c nine into Margaret’s throat, but she choked 
it back. Tenis rose to hei ryes, but she winked them 
a\va\ . 

“ 1 will not think of Fen (Joint ; that part of my hfe 
is done with. I haw given up the loaves and fishes of 
this life .mil taken to toasted cheese.” with an aln nipl 
at a laugh as the odour of that mousey tit-bit ruse to 
her nostrils. * 

1 ‘ .Shall J help you c.tiry up your sister’s supper?” 
she asked when Maiy, with a I ulen tray, r-n trued the 
room. 

“ No, thank you ; 1 can carry il easily. Will you 
pour me out a glass of child ? Thanks. 'I hue! I 
haw- spilt a drop. Does it show r Nell is so par- 
iKultir about her meals being nicely served. She 
*. annul cal .my thing if there is a maik on the napkin 
or the elun.i 

Mai gaii 1 thought that the small drop ot claiet 
would not hint. 

“Maiy 1 Marv!” Mis. LcaUVs \ 01 ce called. 

4 * Coming, ma. The sweetbreads will be cold if 1 
change the napkin. I must leave it.” 

Mary toiled, with hc.i' , i , y-la<lcn tray, up the stairs. 
She returned flushed and tearful, but with a smile 
nlicndy beginning to widen her mouth. 

u Nell saw the spot of claret, after all. She was 
veis angiy. What is the best thing for chi ret 
stains ? " 

“ 1 do not know. Did you upset it down your 
dress : ’’ 

Mary was nibbing the front of her plaid skirt with 
salt and water. 

“ No ; Nell did it. Poor Nell ! I am so sorry that 
1 spilt that drop oil her napkin. She cannot cal any 
supper now, and ma is finishing the sweetbieads. 
Dear! dear! this is dreadfully stained, and it is the 
only skirt I have fit to wear. I shall have to go out in 
my petticoat." 

“ 1 have heaps of dresses ; you can have one of mine. 
We are neatly the same height. 1 an in mourning, 
you see, and coloured dresses are of no use 10 me. 
If you will accept one >J 

Mary’s arms were round Margaret’s neck before the 
sentence ended. 

“ You darling ! you’ll give me one of your dresses? 
It is good of you ' l can see they are the best cut, 
and I can easily make it lit me by letting out a 
little” 

Margaret was abashed by Mary’s gratitude for her 
small offering. 
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11 You have had no suppei,” she said, tu stup 
M.iry's thanks, “and the eggs and toast ate getting 
cold.” 

“ I must make Nell a little bread and milk ; she 
might cat that, liread and buttci are enough for 
me.” 

She cut herself a chunk of biead and butter, and 


She shaded her eyes with her hands. 

“So this is our lodger?" said the sharp, biting voice 
Maigarct had heard speaking before supper. “Well, 
1 am disappointed.” 

Hush ! hush ! ” said Mrs. I-ester, with a nervous 
laugh. 

She came towaids the couch by which Margaret 
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took a bite which reminded Margaret of the hatter’s 
tea-party. 

“ Mary ! Mary, ask your cousin to step upstairs. 
Nell would like to see her. 11 

“Come along, Margaret. Mind the stairs; it is 
getting so dusk you can scarcely see, but ma doesn't 
like the gas being lighted until quite dark, (las 
runs up to such a IoL of money ! ” 

Stumbling up the stairs in the darkness, Margaret 
was dazzled by the light in the room which they 
entered. 


stood, and laid her hand upon her daughters 
shoulder. 

“Hush ! hint/! Our Nell has had a bad attack 
of pain this afternoon, dear Margaret ; you fnust not 
mind what she sa\ 

Nell, a wizened, twisted creature, lay upon the 
sofa. A. lamp with a pink shade stood on a tabic 
by her side, but no shade could make Helen Lester 
anything but ugly. Her exprdssion was repulsive. 
Malignant, elfish, spiteful, her dark dyes looked out 
under beetling brows from hejr sallow face. 
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11 Take oft the shade, Mary. Let me see her face. 
No, I call her a disappointment. Do you call yourself 
pretty ? ” 

Margaret flushed. 

** 1 — I — do not know. People have said that I 
am.’’ 

11 Ah ! but then you were rich. 1 call you plain ; I 
never like light women — they are always plain. Women 
should be dark. Give me my glass, mother.” 

Mrs. Lester took a hand-glass from the nearest tabic 
and gave it to the deformed creature. 

Margaret stared at the way she examined every 
feature of her withered, old woman's face in the glass. 

Nell twitched into place the embroidery of the pink 
garment she was wearing, and arranged the black hair 
hanging over her shoulders. 

Yes, women should always be dark/* she repeated, 
laying down the glass. “ Put on the lamp-shade, 
mother. So you’ve given up a good income and 
mean to earn your own living ? What a fool you 
must be ! ” 

11 Who Lold you that ? ” 

“A little bird whispered it,” said Mrs. Lester 
archly. 

“ Did (ieoff— did he— 

“Now. now, deaiest girl, do not worry. We have 
heard of your noble refusal to take money from 
him.’’ 

“ Noble 1 I call it foolish,” sneered Nell. 

Mary brought a basin of bread and milk for the 
invalid. 

“1 hope this is decent,” said Nell. 41 lie careful, 
mother; >011 are dragging my hair back. Wliat a 
careless woman you arc ! You know how trying it is 
to even a perfect face to have the hair strained back 
in that unbecoming fashion.” 

In tying an elaborately-embroidered napkin round 
the deformed girl’s neck, Mrs. Lester had inad- 
vertently pulled back from her shoulders her long 
black hair. The veil of hair removed, the deformity of 
the left shoulder and upper part of her body was 
painfully revealed. 

Mrs. Lester hurriedly pulled the coarse black 
strands over her daughter’s shoulders. A coloured 
silk pillow was brought by Mary and placed under 
Nell’s head ; the basin of bread and milk was put on 
a low table and drawn to the side of the couch. 
During the preparations for her supper Nell kept up a 
running lire of sarcastic remarks on her mother’s and 
sister's awkwardness. 

41 What a frightful figure you have, Mary ! Why do 
you wear a dress that calls attention to it? How 
awkward and clumsy you are! What coarse, thick 
hands you have! No wonder they break or upset 
everything you touch. Cannot you get something to 
make them look. more like a lady’s hands'?” 

She spread put her own thin, clawlike fingers upon 
the sofa blanket to draw attention to their white 
slenderness. 

41 A slight difference, is there not?” she said, look- 
ing at Margaret. 

Margaret turned away. She could not pander to 


the poor creature’s abominable vanity. Mary’s red, 
work-roughened hands were a thousand limes more 
beautiful than the white, attenuated, cruel-looking 
claws of the invalid. 

A low cackle from the couch made her Mart. 

“ I know what you are thinking, sweet cousin, 
That Mary’s temper is better thart mine. P*ut wait, 
wait ! you will soon find her out. How jealous she is 
—how envious ! Even of me lying here.” 

Mary did not speak. 

“Eat your supper,” said her mother soothingly. 
“ Margaret would like to go to bed now. She is tired 
after her long journey." 

im How can she be tired ? She has only been 
seated in the train. Do you play chess, dear cousin 
Margaret ? ” 

<l Vcs; Mr. Fenham and I played it every even- 

i*V 

“ We will have a game now. Fetch the chessmen, 
Mary." 

“ 1 am tired ; 1 " began Margaret. 

“ J am sure Margaret will have just one game with 
you, will you not, Margaret?” interrupted Mrs. Lester 
before Margaret could end her sentence. “One 
short game. Nell is a very good player, and she 
beats us so easily that there is no pleasure for her in 
playing against us.” 

“My head is aching, and I feel very stupid; but if 
Nell really wants to play ” 

“ Ma, Margaret is dreadfully tired !” said Mary. 

“There is Mary interfering again. She is afraid 
that you wall get too fond of me— like me better than 
her. I will play chess, if I please. I will. Do \ou 
hear me, you Mary, with your red cheeks and raw- 
beef hands ! 

Nell snarled like a savage cur, her thick eyebrows 
pulled together, her thin, livid lip caught up from 
her yellow teeth. 

“ Margaret will have a game of chess with you. 
Fetch the board and men, Mary. Do not irritate 
your sister by standing still and looking at her.” 

The chessmen were fetched and placed in position. 
A low chair was put for Margaret by the couch. The 
invalid was propped up with many silk cushions, and 
the lamps were placed where the most becoming light 
fell upon her face and hands, 

Mary was sent away to make beef-tea. 

“You must make it. I know I shall want some- 
thing in the night. What are you whispering to 
Margaret?" 

Maiy had whispered in Margaret’s ear — 

' “ Lose the gam$.” 

“You shall not whisper. Leave the room and make 
my beef-tea, and make it good,” 

The game of chess quickly ended. It was lost by 
Margaret in the most barefaced manner. 

“ l know what Mary whispered to you now. She 
told you to lose" the game. I saw you tried to lose 
it. Well, now you $hall play another.” 

“My head is aching. 1 am so tired. Tomorrow 
morning I will play as long as you wish.” 

“ You will play to-night.” 
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This roused Margaret's spirit. 

“ I am afraid you must excuse me,'* sue said, 
gathering the chessmen together to place in then- 
box. 

Mother ! mother ! screamed the deformed woman, 
** make hei play another game with me.” 

Mij. Lester started from the nap she was 
enjuv ing. 

“ WJuu is it? What ! the game finished already ! 
Margaret dearest, you won’t mind plaving another 
game, will von ? It is (piilc early yet-*— 

“ Von have asked us to give \oiTa home out of 
chanty/’ said Nell, with a .sneering laugh ; ‘‘you must 
do something for >our living. ’ 

“ Margaret knows how gl.id 1 am to have her 
with us. There is no talk of t hunly, dearest gill; 
but, if }0u are not loo tired, auoihei game with 
Nell-- ~ M 

Margaret liad silently taken her seat again. She was 
placing the men on their square*. 

A uiniiing smile played over Nell's williered face. 
Site glanced from under her eyebrows at Margaret and 
smiled again to hcisclf. What a slave she might 
make of this pampered, aristocratic cousin, merely 
by pin) ing upon her feelings ! Nell chuckled to 
he i self. 

Ir would l»e a piece of lalsc mischief such as her 
soul lined. 

Chess was a game m which Margaret excelled. Mr. 
f'enham had been a famous player, and he had taught 
Margaret to become a worthy opponent. 

To beat Nell would have been child’s play at 
an) cither lime; but to-niglu, racked with headache, 
stupid and heavy with sleep, she could not concen- 
trate her attention. The game was a long one, but it 
ended in Margaret's victoiy. 

At la*t she might go to bed. She stumbled into her 
hedionm, threw off her clothes, and lay down upon the 
hard mattress, too tired to think. The window 
glimmered, faintly in the liist pale light of dawn 
as she tinned out the gas. Nell’s voice, scolding 
and sneering, came shrilly through the thin walls. 

Once ilieie was a crash of broken china, and 
Marx's voice laisetl in expostulation. Margaret 
bin u*d her head m the bed-clothes to stifle the sounds. 
She felt dislike, dread, a shrinking horror, towards 
the deformed creatine with her Judicious vanity and 
hateful scllislmcs.i. 

“Am 1 like that ? Am 1 as bad as that ? Do 1 
never think of others ? Do 1 spare olheis as little as 
she spares Mary ? Poor Mary ! She has not gone to 
bed yet. She must be tired. 1 wonder lrow m.in> 
limes she has been up and down stairs this evening. 
Does tlic seivaut do nothing? It 1 were Mary. 1 
should be cross and bail-tempered ; but she smiles and 
laughs, and does not seem to mind that Nell. 1 do 
like Mary, but I wished she dressed differently and 
did not speak with that horrid twang. 1 like Mary. 
She must be good. I wonder what 'Je 'ffroy would 
think of her. He liked Kind, and she is quite different 
fiom Knid. i wish Knid had not saiil stirl* things to 
,me. If they were true, she need not have sard them” 


aiAPlTR Till-. TKNT1I. 

Nrci.l. was several v ears older than Mary. She could 
remember the lime of her father’s prosperity, when 
they had lived in a large house with horses, carriages, 
and servants at their command. That time was long 
past — Mary could not even remember it ; ruin and her 
fathers death had happened when she was scaicdy 
more than llrice years old. 

Little difference was made to Nell by the ruin of 
their h)rtiuie^^j^|iMlLM- room, Mary and her mother 
i ii a te adjyf^ Wml s fo\Va i t upon hei, a few of hei most 
expensive whims denied her, those were the changes 
that the smash bi ought to Nell. Mrs. I ester sacri- 
ficed the household to the deformed, evil-tempered 
woman. 

Nell must have her delicate sluils wherewith to 
clothe that twisted body, Nell must have rich, luxurious 
food, if Mary and the maid-of-all -work starved. From 
the day she could walk alone, Mary had been her 
sister’s slave. 

So long hail the slavery lasted that neither to Mrs. 
Lester nor Mary herself did another order of llnngs 
seem possible. 

No breakfast was laid when Margaret descended the 
following morning. An untidy, duly maid, whom she 
supposed to be Jemima, was pretending to dust the 
dining room. She stopped the dusting to stare at 
Margaret. 

“ They won't be down for another hour yet, miss/’ 
she said in answer m Margaret’s inquiry what time 

biciikfiibt would be. 

Margaret was healthily, heat lily hungry, and the hour 
seemed a veiy long one. The two looms, dining-room 
and drawing-room were destitute of anv thing to intci csl 
or amuse. 

No books or papers were tube found. No piano was 
in the drawing-mom, no ornaments or knick-knacks. 
An effort at decoration had been made by draping the 
white nimble mantelpiece with cheap art muslin. 

At last, when Margaret had looked a weary time at the 
windows on the opposite side of the stiicl- when she 
had noted the names on the butcher's, baker’s, and 
milkman s cans which stopped at the houses (none- 
stopped at Mrs. Lester’s door), Mary, yawning, in a 
duty blue serge skirt and a punt blouse coveicd with 
stains, entered the room. 

‘‘ Poor -thing, you must be dying of hunger/* she 
exclaimed on hearing the length of time Margaret 
had been down. “ I’ll have bieakfast icady m a 
moment/ 1 

Site scolded Jemima in a good tempered, fiiendly 
fashion for not having given Margaret something lu 
cal. and laughed at Margaret’s attempts to help her 
Jay the breakfast things. 

‘‘ IVc made the lea and toast and boiled you an egg. 
Sit down and begin. I must take up ma’s break- 
fast, and see what Ndl would like. Don’t wait for 
me.” 

It was well for Margaret that she did not wait, 
seeing that Mary did not sit down to breakfast that 
morning. She was in the kitchen cooking Nell’s 
breakfast while Margaret was eating hers, Several 
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jirncs she poked her head into the dining-room to see 
lum' Mugarct was faring, and once she came in and 
snatched a pie* c of dry toast from the table. 

(l Musi take my meals when l can,” she said, laughing; 

‘ pom me out a cup of tea, there's a good girl. 1 want 
to take you into Birmingham to-day, anil show you 
koiiio of the sights.” 

t{ Can 1 help you with your work ?” 

‘Oh! wili you? There’s a heap of things to do. 
II ) ou would, we could get off earlier." * 

Maigarct washed the breakfast things, ducted the 
di.iAing room, and helped Mary make the beds. The 
sight of the boxc* reminded Mary that they were not 
■ncI unpacked. 

tl 1 wd! help you when 1 have dressed Nell, f shall 
cu|oy seeing your pretty tilings - and so would Nell,” 
•■he added. “ We’ll go down to New Street this 
afternoon. I expect someone will meet us there.’’ 

Maiv’s fresh colour deepened. 

“ I'm engaged, you know. His name’s Hen Waller. 
Mu doesn’t like it ; she and lien don’t hit it off some- 
how, hut still she hasn’t said downright we shan’t be 
engaged, and he comes here.” 

M.ug.iut’s expei Ji-nce of engaged persons was small. 
She looked at Maiy with awe. 

11 An* you to he married soon ? ’’ 

“ Oh! no, he's not making enough for us to get 
in. u ned, hut Hen is pushing he means to get on. If 
only we hud a little interest. Uncle Robins could 
easily gi\c him a bcith in his firm if he liked, but he 
won’t. There, it’s no use troubling, ami we are very 
happy as we me. J hat’s Nell’s bell. I expect she is 
it ad> tu get up. Ill be as quick as f can, and then 
ne’ll nnpa> k your boxes.” 

Maiy's bright face was dowiuasL when she came 
hack after an hour's inteixal. 

11 Would you mind showing Nell your dresses? 
Slur would like to see them ever so much, and 
Jemima and I could easily drag the boxes inlo her 
room, and you could unpack them there as well as 
here.” 

41 It i*> such a trouble '* began Margaret doubt- 

fully. 

A shrill voice interrupted the sentence. 

“Mary and Jemima aie to bring them here. 1 wish 
to see >uur di esses.” 

1 he two gnlb looked a\ one another. Mary silently 
motioned with her lips that Nell’s orders should be 
obeyed. 

“What is Mary snjing ? ’’ continued the harsh voice. 
‘1 know she is whispering something. Wh.it is it? 
Why docs not Margaret speak? 1 insist upon your 
boxes being unpacked in my room.” 

It is too much trouble to drag them across the 
landing. Mary and I will unpack them here, and we 
nill show you what dresses arc worth seeing. ’ 

“I will have them unpacked in niv room. 1 will ! 1 
will ! I will ! ;i 

The last “ 1 will ! ” was a hoarse yelk It brought 
Mrs. Lester from her bedroom in her dressing- 
gown. 

* Mary ! Mary ! Tormenting your poor sister again ! 
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Nell, dearest, what is it ? Mary won't allow the boxes 
to be unpacked in your room ! 1 

“ It was not Mary. It was 1,” said Margaret. 

M My darling gill, I am sure you will give in to the 
wishes of our dear invalid. To see your trunks un 
packed would give her 11 morning’s pleasure. Jemima 
and Mary can easily drag them in. 1 am suie your 
heart is too soft to deprive my sweet girl of a little 
pleasure.” 

What could Margaict do but give in ? She saw 
her boxes taken into Nells room to be unpacked. Un- 
willingly she followed them, keys in hand. 

“ How do you look by daylight, (oiisin Margaret: 
M--in ~m! Your eyes are larger than I thought, 
and your skin is not bad for a fair woman. 1 don't 
call you a beauty, though ; but I dare My y>u think 
yourself one. You can begin 10 unpack ; l am quite 
ready.” 

The 100111 was shaded by pink blinds from the hot 
sunlight. Nell, in her pink gown, lay upon a couch 
covered with a pretty pink cretonne. Wall paper, 
curtains, caipet, all were of a delicate shade of pink, 
or lud the shade repeated in their pattern. 

“Take out your evening dresses first. Man, stand 
nut of the way. You need not touch the things— Mar- 
garet can do it alone. That is nut a bad dress. 
Yelloiv ! Yellow docs not suit fair people. It would 
be exactly the thing for me. Hold it against my 
face. The very thing ! You do [not want coloured 
dresses, cousin Margin el ; could you not give this one 
to me ? ’’ 

The dress was one of Margaret's favourites ; she 
was deaf to the cool request. 

Jemima, broom in band, peered from the doorway at 
the silks and nmslms. Mrs. I -ester and Mary carried 
the fiocks to Nell. She clawed them with her 
skeleton lingers and snecied at material or make, 
though her eves ghtleied with a hungry greediness and 
her hands could not leave hold of velvet and «ntin. 

“Ten evening dresses ! ’ sighed Maiv. 

“ You me.iii to try to make her give you one. 1 
know your ways,” said hoi sister. 

Maiy coloured, and tears came into her honest 
eyes. 

“Don’t let us have any ciocodile teais here. She 
is only trying to cry for your benefit, Margaret. None 
of these chesses would suit her or you either. They 
would be the exact thing for a dark person. That 
yellow brocade and the pink silk, they might be cut 
exactly to do for me.” 

But Maigaret bpgan to icplace the dresses in the 
box. She bad no intention of giving anything to Nell. 
An evil cxpiession crossed the deformed woman’s face ; 
she gave a malevolent chuckle. 

The boxes were unpacked ; the last dainty or 
luxurious trifle had been held by Nell’s greedy fingers. 
There was nothing more to show. 

“ Two o'clock, and no dinner cooked ! ” 

Mary lushed downstairs, followed by Jemima. Mrs. 
Lester departed to finish her dressing ; she had watched 
the display of Margaret's goods in her dressing-gown. 
Margaret was left alone with Nell. 
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“Shut ihc door, I want to speak to you,” she said. 
“ Come closer to me. 1 ’ 

She caught Margaret by the wrist and held her. 
•‘Do you know that you are living on charity? 
Charity ! You are eating our bread, and you see that 
we have little to spare ? 

Margaret nodded her head. 

“ We have not enough to feed ourselves, much more 
to feed paupers.” 

i; 1 do not want to stay with you long. I am 
answering all the advertisements 1 see in the papers. 
1 would take anything, but no one will have me.” 

“You will never find a situation. People will not 
have chits like you. Besides, )ou could stay here as 

long as you liked if you paid.'’ 

“ How can 1 pay ? I have not a penny in the 
world.” 

“You have all these dresses, these ivory brushes, 
this lacc and embroidery. If you gave me something 
every week it would be paying.” 

“ I will give them to Mrs. Lester and Mary.” 

With an angry snarl Nell thrust her cousin back- 
wards. 

“You know they will not take your things. You 
think to save your dresses that way, beggar ! ** 

“ Mary wants dresses more than you.” 

Nell threw her hands out and beat them against the 
sides of the couch. 


“ How can you ? How can you be so cruel ? 
How can you laugh at me for not wanting dl-esscs ?” 

“I did not mean— I was not laughing at you. 
But Mary has such shabby dresses, and she woiks 
hard, and " 

“ Would I not work haul if 1 could ? ” 

Nell burst into tears ; Margaret was doubtful whelher 
they were real or pretended. 

My sweetest ! crying ? What is it ? ” 

Mrs. Lester had entered the room. 

“ Margaret has been laughing at me because I 
cannot walk oi work hard like Mary. She mean* to 
give Mary some of her dresses, and she will give me 
nothing.”, 

M I was not laughing. But I said that if n 

“ Mother, mother I is it not cruel of her ? Laughing 
at me ! ” 

“ Dearest, no one could laugh at you. You have 
mistaken Margaret ; and I am sure, if she is so kind as 
to give away any of her pretty things, you aic the person 
whom they will most delight. Marys tastes arc not 
refined like yours ; she would not care for those 
delicate shades.” 

“ Nell said that by giving you my dresses 1 might 
pay you.” 

“ Pay ! My dearest girl, there must be no talk of 
paying between us. You must have misuiidci stood 
Nell. She knows as well as I that* we arc delighted 
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to have you with us for any length of tunc. Our 
homt i-> small and humble, but we give you what we 
can/ 

She put her hand with a caressing gesture on Mar- 
g a rot's shoulder. 

JSH1 met a warning look from her mother. She 
turned her head sullenly away. 

u Let me hear nothing more of paying, dearest girl. 
If \ou give my sweet Nell a present she will be grateful 
and I am sure prize it highly.” 

“'Jell Mary that I should like a sole for my dinner,” 
inton upted Nell, and while lam waiting Margaret 
and 1 will have a game of chess/’ 

“Very well, my dearest. Here arc the chessmen, 
and you will let Margaret go when our dinner is ready ; 
will \ 011 not ? ” 

lk 1 will see,” said Nell indifferently, 
lit foie the game was fairly begun a message was 
brought by Jemima that dinner was ready. 

“The game must be finished afterwards,” said 
Margaret. 

She joac and walked to the dooi. 

" t oine bark ! ” shrieked the deformed woman. 

" ‘Vher dinner,” said Margaret. 

“ 'flic game shall be finished now !’’ 

“ Afn.i thuner/’ repeated Margaret. 

She opened the door, dosed it behind her, and 
walked downstairs. * 

\\ ildiy Nell's handbell tinkled, loudly she shrieked, 
but Muigaict walked downstairs with a firm step, if 
beating heart. 

“ YYh:u i-* it?" asked Mary, leaving the sole she 
was frying foi Nell’s dinner. 

“ She must be ill/’ gasped Mrs. Lester, hurrying 
MpMuirs. 

“ I said that 1 would have my dinner before finish- 
ing the game of .chess/* Margaret explained. 

Slu iek followed shriek. Mrs. Lester’s voice praying, 
bc-eet hing her darling to be quiet, mingled with the 

noise. 

“ Von must finish the game now. You can eat a 
piece of bread and butter if you are hungry.” 

Mary’s rosy cheeks were white ; her voice 
trembled. 

“ I am not hungry, but it is nonsense always giving 
in to Nell. You should be firm with her — she wants 
a Jirm hand,” said Margaret, repeating one of Mrs. 
Jones’s maxims regarding herself. 

“ That she do, miss,” from Jemima. 

She will not stop until you go upstairs and finish 
the game. We shall have a policeman here shortly 
inquiring what is the matter, and’ the people opposite 
are already their windows staring across/’ 

Mary was. right. The shrieks continued, a crowd 
began to collect before the house. 

You must conte upstairs, Margaret/ 1 .sobbed Mrs. 
Lester ; ** I can do nothing.” 

Margaret gave way. 

Nell’s shrieks' stopped on her appearance. 

“ 1 knew you. would have to come ” she said in a 
triumphant voice. 

Hor hands did not tremble when she moved a chess- 
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rnan — no excitement was in her face. She had 
deliberately set herself to scream until her wish was 
obeyed. 

11 I think you must be mad,” said Margaret. 

She felt a positive loathing for the woman. 

“Not so mad but that I can get my own way,” 
retorted Nell. 

She chuckled, a hoarse sound in her throat, and 
looked at Margaret with bright, snakisheyes. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

From morning to night the household was at the beck 
and call of the cripple. Her bell brought Mrs. Lester, 
Mary, or Jemima to her room, no matter what their 
occupation, no matter how their work suffered. For 
Mary there was no rest. Cooking, dusting, fetching, 
and Carrying were her portion. 

Her only lccreation was a shopping expedition into 
Birmingham, a walk down the fashionable street, New 
Street. 

She never complained. Nor as far as Margaret 
could see did she feel that there was any reason for 
complaint. Though expecting 10 meet her lover that 
afternoon, she cheerfully gave way to Nell’s command 
that she and Margaret should stay at home. 

“He may come up to see me this evening/’ she 
said. 

No Mr. Waller appeared ; but Mary’s good temper 
did not desert hor, nor her patience lessen with Nell’s 
troublesome whims. 

“ Perhaps it/s a good thing he did not come/’ she 
said when they were assembled in Nell's room for the 
evening. 

Her busy fingers were altering the dress Margaret 
had given her. 

“ l should not have had time to rip this dress, and I 
really do want some other skirt than the plaid --it is 
quite spoilt ; ” with a sigh to the memory of the plaid. 
“ Ben never likes to see me working.” 

“ Ben is a selfish brute,” snapped Nell. 

Nell was as near to good temper as she ever became. 
Margaret, on the arrival of the luggage she had left in 
the train, had given to Mrs. Lester and her cousins each 
a present in the shape of jewellery. Nell (Margaret 
was ignorant of the value of her offering), received 
Benjamin’s portion. Consequently she permitted Mary 
to alter the dress with fewer sneers than might have 
been expected and the household to enjoy a short 
peace. 

“To-morrow, ma, I’ll take Mafgaret down New 
■Street, You’ll sge everyone if , it's a, fine day, as it’s 
sure to be. People will be going to Scarborough or 
Llandudno in another day or two. I wish we could 
have gone. Ben says they have such fun at Scar- 
borough, rides and excursions.!’ 

“ I hope I have not, kept you at home,;’ said Mar- 
garet. . ... 

“ Oh 1 no, my dear, we shall go away for our change 
of air in the autumn. My brother has a moor in 
Scotland, and we shall probably pay him a visit/’ 
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Mary’s honest face gicw t crimson at her mother's 
words ; she bent her head over her work. 

“ The drawback is that we have no invitation,” Noll 
said wickedly ; “ and, if we had, we could not go. I 
cannot be moved. You need not believe mothers tine 
stories about our invitations and the places we have 
visited. Neither *shc nor Mary have slept a night out 
of this house since they came into it.’ 1 

An awkward silence followed this remark. The 
deformed creature enjoyed the confusion written on 
the three faces. 

“ You need not look away, Margate t. \Yc think 

nothing of a few lies in this house/’ 

“ My sweet ! ” 

“ Do we, mother ! Then your thoughts must quarrel 
with your words. Now, Margaret, I want to hear about 
Fen Court : what servants you had, what you did, 
what ) ou spent.” 

To describe Fen Court with a lump in her throat, 
was a difficult matter ; but Margaret was rapidly 

learning her lesion. Une day with JNdl w<ib a libeial 

education in obedience. Better hear Ken Court 
derided, laughed at, scorned, than enter into a fight 
of wills with a woman who eared nothing for what 
she said, who was absolutely .without self control. 

Tired, exhausted, Margaret described the house, the 
grounds, horses, carriages, servant^ with a trembling 
voice and shaking lips. In her heart she echoed Nell’s 
closing words at the end. 

“ I think you a fool lo give all that up for thin." 

Certainly she had not given it up, it had been taken 
from her ; but she had refused a liberal allowance 
which would have given her compensation for what she 
lost. Pride said that she was right to refuse that offer 
of Geoffrey's. Kind Geoffrey, good Geoffrey ! How 
he had begged her to return to Fen Court ! Yesterday ! 
was it only yesterday that she had seen him? The 
time seemed a hundred years. I le was one of her own 
people. 

She belonged to the Fenhams, not to the Lesters. 
Honest, cheerful Mary ; soft-voiced Mrs. Lester, sneer- 
ing, violent Nell belonged to another world — a 
world that Margaret saw for the first time and did 
not like. 

That second night she sobbed herself to sleep. 

“ Now we can get awa\,’’said Mary dressed in the 
frock — Margaret’s present — “Nellis asleep. She did 
not sleep at all last night, and nia says she will look 
after her when she wakes. 1 must get some fish and 
flowers at the market. Ben always comes to dinner on 
a Sunday, and 1 like to get a few dowers. They take 
off a bit from the shabbiness of the furniture. Put on 
your best dress and hat, and hurry, or we’ll have no 
time for the shops.” 

“ You have been quick,” she said when Margaret re- 
appeared. “I wonder if I've got the same look of 
style about me that you have ? Ben thinks so much of 
style. I suppose it’s in the cut of the* circus. All the 
’buses will be full for certain. Don’t let them pus!) in 
front of you, whatever you do, or you’ll never get a 
place. See that woman in the lace mantle? she'll get 
a seat, you’ll see. She doesn’t care how she pushes/’ 


They were at a place where five roads met. A 
gioup of persons, principally women, waited at the edge 
of the pavement for an omnibus. 

“ Can we not walk ? It will be so hot in an omnibus," 
said Margaret. 

“ We shall go on the top. 1 ' 

“On the top ! ” 

“Everyone goes on the lop now. Ben grumbles 
that the men have to ride inside to let the ladies go 
out. Do you mean to say you’ve never been out- 
side of a 'bus ? ” 

“ Never.” 

Margaret smiled to think of Mr. Fcnham’s face if 
he had seen or heard of her on the top of an omnibus. 

tC ommg down Hagley Road ; the one 

with ; mr<?e horses. We’ll get on that." 

Other persons decided to do likewise. The group 
surged over the kerbstone, the lady in the lace mantle 
well to the front of the crowd. Up the nunow ntairwuy 
maid and mat ion pushed, regardless of manners. 

“Tins is mulling, n ’said Mary ; “wail uiuil \uu see 

the crowd in New Street waiting fur the 'buses. Il's 
awfully hot. Phew ! *’ 

She fanned herself with her pocket-handkerchief. 

“ You must not mirifd pushing, Margaret. We 
should have goi scat* on the top if you’d been a little 
quiver. But there ! we escape the dust inside, if it is 
hot. The shops aren’t bad, are they ? But wair until 
you gel down fuither. 'The best of this way is ih.il wc 
haven’t to go thiough any slums. Here’s the Live 
Library. I go there sometimes to see the ladies' papers. 
Thai’s the Town Hall, isn’t it fine? Here are some 
good shops. We'll walk up and look at them. Wc 
get out now. 1^ wonder if Ben is anywhere about ?" 

No Ben was to be seen. 

“ We’ll go to the market first, and then come back 
and see the shops/’ 

Margaiet shrank from the fish stalls in the market. 
The smells, the noise, the sights, were scarcely com- 
pensated for by the fact, proudly mentioned by Mary, 
that this was the best fish-market in England. Two 
men bawling praise of their wares one against another 
fascinated her. 

Their voices never ceased. No one paid any atten- 
tion, no one was attracted to their stalls by the shouts, 
but they were shouting when she entered, they were 
shouting when she left ; perhaps they are shouting 
still. 

“ Now we must find Ben,' 5 said Mary, when she 
had haggled over the prices of fish and flowers ; “ lie 
will be somewhere in New Street. He always expects 

me on a Saturday morning, and waits about for 
*« 

me. 

“ Is there anything going on?” asked Margaret. 

The number of people doing nothing in New Street 
astonished the country girl. Margaret’s experience of 
a town was London, where men and women only walk 
for a definite object. 

“ Nothing. Everyone comes in on a Saturday 
morning. Wc stroll up and down, and meet our friends 
and talk.” 

And block the pavement for those individuals who 
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MC-ro unfortunate enough to have business, she might 
have added. 

l.nudly-drcs&ed girls, often accompanied by youths, 
stopped Mary to have :l chat or to be introduced to 
ln-r cousin. ICvciyone knew Margaret's name. If 
they stared curiously, they shook hands warmly. Their 


Turnings of heads, remuiks from Maiy and a friend 
in fiont to Margaret and a younger gill behind, pauses 
before shop windows, were the accompaniments oft he 
stroll through New Street. 

‘'Hullo! \ ou girls, blocking up the gangway a^ 
usual? How are yer, Mary? How smait we arc! 
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loud welcomes, their ‘*dul yciV and “don't ycrV 
caino pleasantly to Maigarcts ear for the sake of the 
wai mill of their greeting. 

Who could be stiff with the genial, laughing crew? 
Not a girl of nineteen. Their feathers might wag 
sicvci.il inches higher from their bright hats than was 
necessary, their gowns might be glaring m colour and 
detestable - in make; but the faces underneath the 
wonderful hats were cheerful and sunny, the hearts in 
die tightly-fitting bodices beat with much the same 
feelings as Margaret’s own. 

They walked up and down looking for Mr. Waller, 
A suggestion from Margaret that the pavement on 
the other side was less crowded, and that there they 
would find walking easier, was scouted by the rest o! 
the party. 

41 Nobody walked that side l They would not see a 
^oul ! This was the side.” 


Ouitc the toff : Where's the cousin? I tried to get 

up last night to have a squint ’’ 

lie was interrupted by a laughing chorus from the 
girls. Margaret was hi ought forward by Mary. 

‘‘This is Mis*, Maigaiot Lester, Mr. benjamin 
Waller. How do you like my dress, lien? Mai- 
gmet gave it to me : wasn't it kind of her ? '' 

M Kipping ! both dress and kindness. How do ) ou 
do, Miss Margaret ? triad to make your acquaintance. 
Where aie you girls off to? How long are you oti 
duty. Mary?” 

44 We must be going back soon. Nell will ” 

“ Oh, hang Nell ! We'll have another stroll up New 
Street. "I'isn't often I have the chance of escorting 
four such fine young women.” 

Mr. lien Waller was a smart young man. His hat 
sat jauntily upon his head, his well-brushed coat was 
made in the latest fashion, his trouseis were neatly 
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turned up from his polished bouts, a cane and one 
"love were held in one hand ; on the little linger of the 
other hand he wore a large ring. 

“ Hang it all, Mary, a fellow must look a gentleman,” 
lie -said, when confiding to her a piece of oMiavagance 
couuecud with his dress. 

“ Isn't Mary a jolly girl ? said Mary's friend, joining 
her younger sister and Margaret. 

Mi. Waller and Mary walked before the three 
girls. 

lt Did you ever know anyone like that Nell ? Mary's 
ioolish to put up with her. Pm alw;i\s telling her so, 
but she won’t listen. Don’t you think Mr. Waller 
good-looking ? *’ 

“ No. Is he supposed to be 

“ Kathct : lie is so gentlemanly, too.” Mary- 
stopped. '• You must go back to that he.W of a Nell, 

1 suppose. You'll have some diffiiulty in getting a 
biii. Kvervbody will be lushing for seats at this time, 
(loud -bye, Maiy, We shan't go for another hour. I 
want to meet Jemmy 1 'arret to at range about 
.Monday,'* 

“ You may be sure we shan’t go till we’ve seen 
Jemmy/’ laughed her sister. 

Man and Mr. Waller joined in the laughter. 

They parted at the toot of Corporation Street, the 
sisters turning up tlial fine way with many nods 
and kn«»vung looks fiom Mary and her lover. 

“ I here is a ’bus just going,” said Mary ; “ but it will 
be full before we can cioss.” 

"Are ail these people wailing for omnibuses?” said 

Maigatvl, looking at the crowd. 

“ Yes, and there’ll be more yet. T believe 
th'Tc's a thunder shower coming,” as a drop of 
rain fill on the pavement. “We shall have to light 
/or pl.nvO 

“ Hold on to Mary. She’s a rare hand at getting 
into an omnibus ; she’ll pull you through.” 

Look, Margaret ; that’s the Grammar School be- 
hind us.” 

“"Where your humble servant went to school as well 
as other gre.it men. Il has a mint of money', has that 
old place. You’ll see something now, Miss Margaret, 
when the ladies rush for their seats. You won’t sec 
many men among the crowd. They know better ! 
There's no quarter given in this fight. Shall 1 hold 
your parcels. Mary, until you’re in ? The rain is 
coming ! A football scrummage is nothing to what it 
will be getting into that ’bus. There’s Pilkington 
hoping to get a seat. He won’t have a chance among 
the ladies,” 

“ Take my arm, Margaret, and push. There’s that^ 
woman in the lace mantle 1 she shan’t get a seat before 
me. 'Fake my parcels, lien. Have you a firm hold of 
my arm ? ” 

Drops of rain were beginning to fall. Umbrellas 
had not been thought of, starting from home 
on a cloudless, hot August day. To open dainty lace 
or chiffon parasols was to have them spoilt, but it was 
a choice of two evils— hats or parasols. How everyone 
pressed for foremost places on the edge of the pave- 
ment ! What a rush there was when an omnibO& 


dreiv up beside the kerbstone ! The lady in the lace 
mantle was foremost in the fray, but Mary was not 
far behind* ■ 

Arms and shoulders working, she gallantly hurled 
herself inLo the mass of gaily-coloured prints and 
muslins. A parasol used as a battering ram by a stout 
lady did much execution, and worked the way to a 
scat fur the happy possessor. The gathers of Mar- 
garet’s dress went with a loud rip, Mary’s hat was 
knocked over one eye. 

Oil the step of the omnibus Margaret was nearly 
pushed backwards by the vigorous arm of the lady 
m the lace mantle. Meanwhile the conductor leant 
against the side of his omnibus, his hands in his 
pockets, his f.u e stonily indifferent to the crowd push- 
ing past him. “ They’re worse to-day than usual, 11 
said the conductor of another omnibus from the 
pavement. 

He laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

“We’ve just managed to get the two last seats 
inside. It’s beginning. % pelt with rain. Is my 
hat straight? Pilkingtoir did not get a scat. I 
thought he wouldn’t. He won’t m the next, cither; 
they’re all waiting for that. They won’t go outside in 
the rain.’’ 

Mr. Waller threw Mary’s parcels into her lap. 

“Shall be up this evening. Good-bye. Must get 
into a shop ami wait for the shower.” 

He and l'ilkmgton, who had given up the hope of a 
seat, hurried away together, heads down, coat collars 
turned up. 

The women straightened their hats and bonnets, 
smoothed out their creased skirts, fanned their flushed 
faces. Good humour prevailed among the victors. 
They could even look out and smile, as they drove 
away, at the struggle taking place on the steps of the 
next omnibus. 

“ What did you think of Ben ? Isn’t he handsome ? 
Mary asked. 

They were walking along the side street which led 
to Mrs. Lester's house, when this question was asked. 

“ He’s got such fine eyes, I think. Did you notice 
how his hair curled? Nell calls it red, but it isn't 
really. It’s a gold auburn. Ben is awfully particular 
how he dresses and what colour he wears.” 

Margaret listened in silence to the tale of 
Ben’s perfections. Happily for truth, time was not 
allowed her to answer Mary’s remarks on his per- 
fections. 

Margaret passed the afternoon playing chess with 
Nell. She was tired with the morning’s excitement, 
but knowing that such a plea was useless with the 
invalid, or that to resist would be more fatiguing than 
to submit, . she resigned herself ’to the long, long 
games. 

A peculiarity >f the fester household was the jn- 
definiiencss of their meals. There was no fixed time 
for dinner, tea, or supper. Until Margaret had come, 
a white tablecloth had covered the dining-table only 
on Sundays. , - 1 

Mrsl Lester, Mary, and the servant had snatched 
their meals in the pauses of their servitude on Nell- 
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.Since Margaret’s arrival an effort had been made to 
alter ihis state of tilings. The tablecloth was laid at 
the beginning of the day ; it remained on the table 
until the evening. But the irregularity of the meals 
runlimicd. 

Nine, ten, eleven for breakfast ; one. two, three for 
dinner ; five, six, seven for tea ; what did an hour 
matter? After the orderly, regular meals at Ken 
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Court, Margaret's health was likely to suffer from the 
change. 

The rain came down in sheets : the room was dose : 
Nell was biting in her remuik-*. 

A loud ring at the door, ;l man’s voice in t hr- passage 
made Margaret spring from her seat. 

■ “ (ieoffrey ! " she said. 
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TIIK PARLIAMENTS OF TUT. WORLD. 

BY AI.rkET) l’. KOIiBlN.s. 

I. — OK PARLIAMENTS IN Of NK.RAL. 


I ^ROM a lime to 
which the me- 
mory of man 
runneth not to 
the contrary, 
huge communi- 
ties, as soon as 
they have ap- 
proached a high 
deg i ee ot or- 
ganisation, have 
felt it mvesSiuv 
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to delegate a 
portion of their 
governing duties 
to an assembly 
of presumably 
their wisest. 
Such assemblies 
have assumed a 
wide variety of 
forms : they 
have sometimes 
worked, while 
they have 
always talked ; 
and the very 
name of Pailia- 
nient, which we 
now regard as 
most appropriately theirs, indicates that the latter 
function is the one with which they have always 
been most associated m the popular mind. The 
word, derived from the French par Ur , which sig- 
nifies “to speak/’ Came itself from France some seven 
centuries since. It was the invention of the reign nf, 
the Seventh Louis, a monarch who seems to have done 
nothing in particular to distinguish himself beyond 
convening a general assembly of Ci states n under the. 
now familiar name. Not yet did it reach England, 
for in our Statutes its earliest use is to be found in 
1 “75 » hut that earliest use was of singular significance, 
for it was in the preamble to the First Statute of 
Westminster. . * 


Although tin* name is thus coinp.u.ttivoly modern, 
the ir.^ilulinii, in its essence, is of reniuUM ;igc. It 
is of world-wide spread : even m Russia iheie are the 
elements Jrom winch Parliaments m more civilised 
nations haw developed: and. its growth and expan- 
sion alike demand study and supply instruction. 
Far in the mists of antiquity is hidden the origin 
of legislative assemblies. A constant succession of 
such was critumly not demanded in the. case of the 
Modes and the LVisians, whose boast it was that their 
laws altered not ; but this c ondition of immobility was 
scarcely muic lunoic fiom oui picscnt Pailmmcnuiry 
ideas than the extremely fluid practice of the Athenian 
Senate, wine li r hanged its president everyday. Yet 
it is interesting to recall this latter body, because 
Socrates once held the chaii, and showed as brave a 
front against n clamorous assembly as Speaker Peel 
would be sure to do in this present age. It is a far 
cry from Socrates to Speaker Peel : to make the chain 
complete, we ought to have as Speaker for a single 
sitting M r. Herbert Spencer. But the Athenian Senate, 
like the Roman Senate of a later day, had special 
glories of it-* own. The' scholastic idea of these 
assemblies, roughly speaking, is that they were com- 
posed of venerable men who wore long beards, which 
were occasionally plucked by the Goths. It is as 
incomplete a generalisation as the vague belief of the 
casual visitor to Westminster that the House of Com- 
mons is a body of bald-heads, who sleep in the 
intervals of exclaiming “ Hear, hear !" But in these 
days of impressionism it is just that kind of lusty 
view which is apt to be permanent. 

England has so often been described as “the 
mother of free Parliaments/’ that it has come almost 
to be generally believed that all similar assemblies the 
world* over are modelled upon the Westminster 
pattern, and that that pattern has been fixed and 
immovable.^ Our old friend “the intelligent school- 
boy/’ if he were asked to define the commencement 
and the composition of Parliament, would doubtless 
reply that it was called into existence in the thirteenth 
century by Simon cle Montfort, and that it has always 
consisted of two Houses, with \he Sovereign at the 
head. < That is a widespread but curiously inaccurate 
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impression, fur Parliaments existed in lliK country 
Ion;; before He Montfoit, and oiiginully wcio composed 
of a single Chamber. “At the tirsi," Speaker Coke - 
known To legal fame ns “ Coke upon I .ittlclon -told 
the House oi Commons exactly foui centimes since, 
tm \\e were oil one House, and '-at together, by .1 prece- 
dent wJin ii l hn\c of a Parliament befoic the ( on- 
quest by Edward the Son nl Erlichli ed. lor (here were 
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Pdih.uncms before the Conquest. . . . But the 

Commons, sitting in presence of the King and amongst 
the Noble*, disliked it, and found fault that they had 
not free libeity to speak. And upon this reason 
that they might speak moie freely, being out of the 
Royal sight of the King, and not amongst the great 
I.oids so far then betters, the House was divided, and 
earne to sit a-, under. A bold and worthy Knight at 
the time when tins was sought (the King desiring a 
reason of this rheir request, and why they would 
renime themselves from their belters) answered the 
King, ‘ That his Majesty and the Nobles being every 
one a great pi r^on. lepicsenU'd but themselves ; but 
bis Commons, though they were but inferior men, yet 
every one of tluiu icpresented a thousand of men.?. 
And this answei was well allowed of.** How far this 
story has .substantial basis is a question for the con- 
stitutional historian, but it is a charming legend, worth 
remembering. 

There is this to be sain for the English Par- 
liament -that at a time when every other fiec assembly 
of the kind had been destroyed it vigorously upheld 
its manifold lights. “Strangers,” once wrote tl\at 


lllusti ious confessor of liberty, Sir John Eliot, “have 
obseivcd the felicities of England by her Pailiamenis.’' 
And well they might, for this country kept the lamp 
of icpi (tentative government alight when it was 
extinguished in all parts, elsewhere. Constitutional 
historians boast that the pedigree of our Pailiament 
can be traced straight hack to the Britons, who. even 
before Julius Osar faced the chalk cliffs of Kent, had 
a kl Commune Concilium v of their own — a title which, 
though n«>\v k* s tripled to a portion of the governing 
body iif the City of London, was, as lately .is the reign 
of jtliznbcth, applied to the House of Commons itself, 

, thfc Speaker admonishing the membcisthat they ought 
hot to talk outside of the debate's in which they had 
been engaged, and *’ showing unto them that they are 
the Common Council of the Realm/* Emm the 

British u Commune Concilium,” which is supposed to 
have given soveieign authority to Cas.sivel.uinu*, the 
historian passes to the Saxon Witcnngcinot, oi Meet- 
ing of the Wise - for our fnicfulhcrs occasional!} 
proved their -kill in the framing r»f iomplmient.il> 
cpiLhct : theme* to the (ire.it l nimril of the Norman 
Kings i and nnwatd* to the English Pnihrmicnt. The 
pedigice is better attested than some oi those which 
figure in Bemaid Burke and strut thinugh the pages 
of Debrett ; but it has its gaps. Emm the da>s of I )c 
Montforl, however, every gap i-. to he ovplumed ; but 
it is not to be imagined that the assembly the gieal 
baron was the most potent agent in summoning was pi e- 
cisdy like that which sedately sits aL Westminstei 
to day. It was still, and it remained fm long, mainly 
the Great Council of the King, arid it moved with the 
Court. It wandered at the Sovereign will fiom West- 
minster to Winchester, from Oxford to Northampton, 
fiom Bristol to Gloucester, from Coventiv to Cam 
bridge, and from Yoik to Carlisle. Only a little over two 
centuries since it moved out ot London, though then 
for the last time, and lived one whole famous but 
stormy w'eek at Oxford. Yet, so identified lias Baiba- 
ment become with its most accustomed site, that when 
the Palace of Westminster was destroyed by fire in 
the autumn of 1834, the then Prime Minister wrote to 
William JV., who had offered to place Buckingham 
Palace at the disposal of the Legislature : “ Viscount 
Melbourne cannot conceal from yom Majesty that he 
would be unwilling to be the Minister who should 
advise your Majesty, upon his responsibility, to remove 
the Houses of Parliament from their ancient and 
established place of assembly at Westminster.” 

The idea that a Parliament should assemble where- 
ever the monarch kept his Court was not confined to 
England, for it accounted for the holding at Versailles 
of the fateful gathering of the States-Gcncral, which 
formed the prelude to the French Revolution. The 
pages of Carlyle, with their whirl of epithet, and 
those of Tairic,.with their embarrassing wealth of fact, 
have familiarised the reading world with the tumultuous 
proceedings of that epoch-making conclave— a conclave 
that developed into a Constituent Assembly, which, in 
its turn, passed into a National Convention, and which 
placed representative government in France upon a 
basis not to be destroyed even by Terrors, Red or 
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vViu't', by coup d'Mat or Communist insurrection. In 
1 limes Parliaments sit not at the temporary 
nMmg place of the Court, but in the national capital ; 
ami the framers of the United States Constitution, 
iccoguising the jealousies that this modem conception 
mi-; lit . uoiise if it singled out any existing town for die 
meeting of Congress, created for the pm pose ihal 
‘ mi y uf magnificent distances/’ Washington, and 
pl.t* rd it in it territorial District of its own, apait fiom 
the oiiginnl 'Phirteen Stales, so that New York, 
Ito-.ion, and Philadelphia alike would have no occasion 
of ensymg or crowing over the other. When llie 
Soui iu*i n States seceded, some tinny years ago, the 
lac*, ih. it the Confederate Congress assembled at 
I ; i i rini'ind made the Virginian eitv the capital of the 

Unijulkiacy, lliuujjh a niuic pulilii chuicc lm^hi bate 

lu-en ( harleslon, m “the Palmetto State, known to 
•laoki ol geography as South Cumlma. here 

I'aihairu-nt sits, there \.> the capital ’ is in day the rule ; 
and die lact that tor a few weeks in 1 87 1 , because the 
Cm man lump** still surrounded Pans, the French 
A-M'nihly - it ,ii Bordeaux. and for another eight '-<\us, 

• > *\ 1 i'g ( to t)ie tumbled state oi Pans, m< l at \ er- 
s.jjlU 'i, iimpiy unlpMtes the extreme '-t.iie ot diinsx 
uiu b is needed to t reatc an e.xi eption. 

j hi', l one ot I lie piaetienl side- uf l\u li.uncnls. but 
the pietuu-sijiieness of the older .I'-n'niblie** has gout 
1 01 oir. Tin* lime, of com so, may again come when 
1 idi'*- hall -at- :is ladies once -..it * in Britan/-* Mooting 
ui the W i a*. Abbesses an* lecoided in have deliber- 
•1 1 ■ I in Saxon times in company with bidmps and 
nobles ; and, even when the presence of a feminine 
element in debate was found by the piesinnabU cliiv.il- 
1011-.. Noun, m to be embarrassing, they were loi awhile 
peimittc-d to send their deputies to Parliament, lint 
even alter the picturesque clement of die presence of 
ladies was eliminated from our greatest Common 
Couiu il, the attendance of a number of milled abbots 
gave colour to the gatherings at Westminster When 
abbots had gone, the aimed men remained : but 
although then* appearance may have been striking, 
their accoutrements were to their neighbours a 
nuisance. “Monition was this day given b\ Mi. 
Speaker unto the Members of this House/’ wioto an 
Elizabethan chronicler, “ that they would forbear from 
henceforth to come into this House with thcii Spurs 
on, in regard it is very offensive to many others of the 
residue ol them. Others also (although nothing was 
done theiein) moved to have Boots and Rapiers taken 
away. ' But those w r ere the days when the House of 
Commons was not simply composed, as it now is com- 
monly considered to be, of mere u Members of Par- 
liament,” but of four orders: Knights of Shires, 
Citizens of Cities, Burgesses of Boroughs, and Barons 


of Ports, these last being the Cinque Ports. Happily 
lor the Constitution, such distinctions, which were at 
fiist very real, never broke the House into sections, 
ancl gradually died away. Sir John Eliot left it on 
lecord that in the House of Commons “the meanest 
burgess lias as much favour as the best knight or 
councillor ; all sitting in one capacity of commoners, 
and in the like relation to their countries.” And 
so, all hough a member might occasionally feel it 
necessary to plead for indulgence for being “but a 
Rural and a Countryman/'’ the nominal difference 
between Knight, Citizen, Burgess, and Baron faded 
steadily out. 

Tin 1 wearing away of these distinctions has lessened 
the picrluresqueness of Parliaments, while increasing 
then ctfv. UiYcncSfr Because, however, wc have nu 
lunger senators in curule chairs, it is not necosary tn 
consider that these assemblies of the people’s repre- 
sentatives are as unromantic as the loves of the 
mangles. They are, of course, intensely practical 
bodies —though, perhaps, not quite si> commercially- 
lnindcd as Beaumont and Fincher imagined, when 
they made one of their channel s'evlaim- 

li\ j; Mil.,- Lti iRUMil ; 

\ mi mvJommul tins \>.\^ , a \nw h ivc .uij lm* 

I Jc| eu<lii.£ iht.rr;, 1j»- ilimi, ,.*ul l?l ine liL:tr it - 

Arnl your fetrs." 

They exist for a very definite purpose ; and, as 
lianas Bacon once told the House of Commons, 
lk The Cause of Assembling all Parliaments hath been 
hitherto over Laws or Moneys : the one being the 
Sinews of Peace, the other of War.” There, in a nut- 
shell. lie- the reason why Parliaments are worth the 
study. Little more than a century ago there was only 
one ttue specimen of such in the world, and that sat 
at Westminster. The second in these modern times 
assembled at Washington : and now they are spread 
the wide wnild through. To-day, whether as French 
Assemble Nutionalc or Herman Reichstag, Swedish 
Diet or Spanish Cortes, Bulgarian Sobranje or Servian 
Skupshtina, Volksraad of the South African Republic 
or Congress of the United States, Parliaments are 
to be met at every turn. Time was when those who 
thought themselves philosophers could airily dismiss 
such assemblies with a recommendation to some fortu- 
nate soldier to lock the door of St. Stephen’s, and put 
the key in his pocket. But, apart from recollection of 
the historic warning that none have gone about to 
bieak Parliaments, but Parliaments have broken them, 
Westminster is now far from the only Parliament to 
be considered. There is to-day, indeed, not one of 
the five continents which has not a representative 
legislative body in active work. 
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IN THK COURSE OF ONE EVENING. 


DELICATE llusli overspread Neira\ face 
Li * cJvm.J that was not entirely due to the fiic-Iight, 
^/SnEp as she knelt on the rug, and there was a 
— ■ soft half-laughing gleam in her e>es. 


type predominated so strongly that she suddenly, in 
her impulsive fashion, thrust the whole sheet into the 
heart of the tire and sprang to her feet. 

She went to the window and looked out. It was 
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“ He is certainly the ugliest man 1 have ever seen,” 
she said to herself, and laughed into the fire ; “ but I 
love ugly men.” 

And then the glow deepened and suffused her whole 
neck and face as she spi.mg up. 

“ What am I saying or thinking ? When I h?*ve not 
even spoken a word, and he has only acted as a 
gentleman is bound to do ! J uilt not think of him/ 
And then Nctta fell to scrawling heads of ugly men 
upon a scrap of paper. that lay to hand— such scraps 
always did place themselves under Netta’s fingers. 
“ They are types, all types,” she told herself ; but one" 


still foggy— denser even than when , she had come in 
more than haltan*hour since, after that adventure 
which still brought a smile into her eyes and the 
colour to her* Cheeks as she dwelt upon it. The fog 
had come on. early, and it ,ijjas bitterly cold, so Netta 
had left the Aft School, hnd, sketch-book in hand— had 
turned homewards, rather out of temper with the 
weather. , 

“Don’t Jose yourself,” had been' the last laughing 
remark of a fellow-student as she stepped out into the 
gloom ; and Nctta had scoffed at the idea: Still, she 
had Teh. some' little alarm when ^l>e once left thd 
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well-lighted thoroughfare, and turned into the dark 
quiet streets in which her direction lay. This was her 
rirst experience of a real unmistakable London fog, 
and she felt terribly afraid of the crossing 111 which the 
horses loomed suddenly into sight, and in which one 
could hear the heavy crunch of cart-wheels which were 
perfectly invisible. 

She made a sudden rush across a load which 
seemed to her clear for the moment, and felt a violent 
shock and recoil, and discovered that she had thrown 
herself almost straight into the arms of a gentleman, 
who appeared for a moment taken aback. He, how 
over, caught her arm and steadied her, while Net la, 
with a disturbed face, murmured some apology, and 
then ventured to ask her way. \ 

“Not in this direction ^at ^fj]^ wfcs the cheering 
answer. “You must cross the. street, keep straight on 
as far as Morton Road, then tlfirn** — ;; 

i4 Thcn I really am lost!” ejaculated Netta. She 
h.id not meant to say it, but in her dismay she gave 
utterance to her thought. The names of the streets 
were stiange to her, and she could not distinguish 
names or be sure of turnings in the fog. 

There was a moment's pause, during which Netta 
stole a timid glance at the gentleman, and met his 
ryes fixed intently on her face. Pleasant eyes they 
were, too, frank and kindly, and not altogether strange, 
livery day for the last few weeks had Neua encountered 
their passing glance on her way to the Ait. School. 
She felt consfiouo that they expressed' admiration, 
and she knew also that their owner had stood and 
noted the direction when she turned the corner and 
disappeared under the quaint doorway. 

Then lately strange bunches of beautiful- flowers had 
been left mysteriously for her at the Art School, not 
distinguishing her by name, but by some obvious 
personal indication, which left it in no doubt that 
Netta was the favoured lady. The other students 
had teased her about it, but Netta had taken home 
die flowers and laughed over her unknown admirer, at 
' v ‘«oni she never even glanced when they encountered 
each other, but who she felt sure had sent the flowers. 
Here they were at last then, face to face — the plain 
man with the kind pleasant eyes, and the girl who, 
with her freshness and beauty, was a pleasure to look 
upon. Netta was usually remarkably self-possessed, 
and she soon regained her usual good sense. 

“ If you will be so kind as to explain very clearly, I 
shall be able to find my way/1 should think,” she said. 

He hesitated a moment, a sudden, eager light leap- 
ing into his eyes. 

** It you would allow me, I would show you the way 
myself I should know the way blindfold. If you will 
trust to me— 1 * and he stopped question ingly. 

Netta had always been told by iter country relations 
never to trust herself to the guidance ,of strangers in 
the streets, and she had hitherto held herself as a 
model of propriety. Yet after one look at his face she 
decided. 

“Thank you/’ she said, and he crossed the road 
with her. ‘ . . 

11 wa « strange how safe she felt, and yet he hardly 


spoke beyond a short sentence or two ; yet now and 
again lie looked down at rhe striking, beautiful face, 
with its crown of golden brown hair, and the soft, 
laughing brown e>es, trying now to look wiy staid 
and sober. If he was ugly, he was the pattern of 
chivalry, thought Netta— poetic, perhaps aitistic, in 
his tastes, as she noticed a volume of Dante in his 
hand. In a shorter time than seemed possible, Netta 
found that they were passing the familiar houses, and 
her guide stopped. 

“ This is your road ; you cannot mistake your house,” 
he said, with a smile - Netn noticed how it trans- 
formed his plain face. f I am very happy to have 
been of any service to you.” 

He lifted his hat, and his eyes just glanced at some 
violets that Netta had he ld all the time in her hand, 
and lie turned away. 

How nice of him not to come quite tin. house/ 
thought Netta. 44 (»ooc1-l>ye, my unknown cavalier; 
you are a true gentleman. And 1 wonder if it wa«. 
you who sent me these sweet violets"” And the colour 
surged into her face as she looked at them. 

This had all happened nearly an hour ago, and now 
Netta was wailing fur her sister to uiurn, and eager 
to tell her adventure. 

Rut -tat ! Netta ran to the door, and tools, in a very 
thick, business-like looking letter, addicted to “ Miss 
Freda Brooks,” and taking it to the lircdight, she 
scrutinised it curiously. 

“ For Freda ; who can it be from : — such an impor- 
tant looking document , pud in a man’s handwriting, 
tool What can be inside it? Oh, I wish icweie a 
cheque from some charitable person to two poor 
struggling girls, or a fortune ! ” 

Netta's dreams of possibilities were cut short by 
another call to the door : a vigorous peal this time. 

“Freda ai last, poor dear ! Now wc will solve the 
mystery. I low did you m ike your way home through 
the fog, Freda? Come in and have a nice iest. and 
you shall have an extra early’ cup of tea to make you 
warm. So give me your tilings, and take this chair.” 
And Netta pulled forward the shoes. which had been 
wanning upon llie fender, and flew out ‘with hat and 
jacket, and then turned her attention to the strange 
big letter which Freda had discovered, addicssed m 
an unknown hand to herself. 

“ Be quick and open it/ Netta cried laughingly. “ 1 
have hardly been able to keep my hands off it, I was 
so devoured by curiosity. Have you an unknown 
admirer too, Freda? Read it aloud, there’s a good 
soul, and put an end to my agony.” 

Freda was provoking, lor, after the Usual fashion of 
foolish mortals, she began by examining the post- 
mark, and studying the outside of the letter before she 
cut the envelope and satisfied Netta. There was a 
strong likeness between the two sisters, though Freda 
was the smaller, slighter, arid darker, with more 
quickness in her movements, a keen bright glance, an 
intellectual face, and a humorous mouth. The room 
in which they sat was impressed with the individuality 
of its occupants and 0 / their respective occupations, 
and leaning towards science and art. Hard times 
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had these two known, but were happy in each oilier, 
and they struggled on with high aims before them, 
ami a moderate amount of success, thankful for every 
gleam of sunshine and every step onward, rarely 
grumbling, though often wishing for things they had 
not, but. on the whole, content to be among the 
world's w others. 

Kn da uttered a startled exclamation. “ Oh, Netta ! 
she fried : and her sister, catching the excitement, 
came ami looked over her shoulder at the letter, which 
they read together. What she read sent Netta waltzing 
mmul the room, and Freda, with a radiant face, gasped 
“Oh, Nctta ! ’’ a second time, with deeper meaning 
stdl. 

“And.” cried Netta, “if you had only known the 
guesses 1 made about it. 1 never dreamed I was so 
vciy near the truth. It is like a fairy tale. I feci like 
a princess, Freda. A real fortune left to us ! Is it 
true ? or— or — is it only a dreadful mistake ?” 

l\reda seized the letter, and read through the busi- 
ness-like communication again — not much like a 
message from “Fairyland 7 ’ in its dry, pointed 
phrases. 

“Come/’ said 1* reda presently, “we must steady 
ourselves a little, and look matters cdmly in the face. 
The facts are these. This is a lawms letter, telling 
ns that some lar-off distant cousin in Philadelphia 


has died. We did discover that from the paper, 
didn’L we, Netta? But Cousin George lias remembered, 
late in the clay, how much he owed to father, and 
hence this ,£ 10.000 between us. I can hardly take it 
in yet. I am sure 1 am a licli woman, however. To- 
morrow, Netta, 1 shall go and buy that large new 
dictionary 1 want so badly— oh ! and heaps of books.” 

“And 1,” said Netta, “shall go and buy all the 
paints and canvases, and the hundred and one things 
1 have been short of. Won’t I lay in a stock l" 

Netta seized her sister round the neck, and kissed 
her impulsively. 

“Oh, Freda, this is a wonderful day! This grand 
news has almost sent my special piece of news out of 
my head. I have been so lucky. I have had an 
order for a picture to-day : so good, it means that 
others will follow, and I do begin to feel an artist 
indeed. My picture is to be after the. style of this ” ; 
and she brought from an easel in the corner an 
exquisite head.- 

Netta was a born artist, sensitive to the beauty of . 
form and colour in every fibre of her nature, with an 
entire devotion to her art. Though the sisters lived 
alone in London lodgings, they were not quite alone 
in the world ; but these are times in which women 
take their share ,of the work, and, with the approval 
of their near relations, these two had come to London 
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to ram independence and win their way : not an easy 
1 1 miter, hut they had already gained a fair footing by 
<]:iii of much study, great self-denial, and persevering 
I’lVui t. A.~» Nctta was artistic, so was Freda scientific 
i lP the core, and the work of the two blended into and 
)i«u utilised with each other. 

I -’rod a taught in a High School of note, and was an 

da'Vic teacher, who put her whole soul into her 

wmk. and, conscious of the vastness of her special 
.nhii-ct, gave much time and study to ii. Attractive 
; 1 1 l.mhs ; i n < 1 manners, with deep zeal and a firm will, 
Ki.-iiii was popular, and sure to succeed. Before her 
mnnl m the dim future rose visions of a future head- 
nrstn ship, as Net l a dreamed of suuox* and l.ugc 
miiivi foi hci pictuics. The girls had certainly 
])io^p'*n*cl, and nm\ could even afford- -as they could 
nui .it lirsi- to make friends and ask them home. 

T<* exceptional abilities helping hands are always 
•monei or laid* held out, and the two bad plenty of 
< .image. They each had their own friend-*, and formed 
pan «>t a pleasant, social, iniellectu.il little circle, 
riwii' are many girls so situated in this busy London 
nl d'io wJm have to fight their own battles, to hold 
Mu i r own in the great struggle: bright, clever girls 
in h as these, happy in their work, with high aims 
' i ■ ; f 1 In: ilt 1 ly aspirations: good, tine, and earnest, in .ill 
■.In hard snuggles keeping a blight f.u*e to the woild. 

V-ila and Freda lived among evidences of their 
■a oik. Sketches ami paintings were pinned here and 
tin i • ’ upon the wall, and an easel m one corner held 
'h u i .i i oi hois. Books were everywhere on the tables 
■uni on the walls -woiks on education ; poets : Long- 
fellow, Tennyson, Whittiei, and others ; Ruskin, with 
wi’U-woi n covets ; for Nctta and Freda regarded him 
a-> only less than inspired, and had placed his banted 
1 ike ness in an honoured place in their room ; novela 
ui bright bindings, volumes of essays, bonks 1 of 
fraud and research : all that bespoke a wide reading. 

" U 'seems like night already,” said Neita, looking 
<nit into the fog. *■ Let us have tea, and then I will 
tell you of an adventure 1 have had;*' and a vivid 
blush made Nctta look radiantly lovely. 

Freda moved her microscope from the window and 
began adjusting it on a side table, and took down some 
bulky volumes. 

“ Not work, surely, to-night," said Nctta, turning her 
bright face ; whereupon Freda laughed, for Nctta held 
a pencil in her hand, and had taken up her never- 
failing sketch-book. 

‘‘ What do you call that?” she asked. But 1 must 
do some work, tor 1 have still to teach my girls to- 
morrow, and even fortunes cannot put oil that. But 
1 shall not do much after ; we will make plans in- 
stead.” 

A knock at the door was followed by the entrance 
of a neat maid. 

“ Please, Miss Freda, a gentleman wants to sec you. 
This is his card ; and a letter has just come for you, 
too, miss. Shall I show him up ? ” 

Freda and Netta looked at the card, which bore the 
name of “Carolus Westlake.” 

“What, a name!” cried Netta,' in merry scorn. 
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“The same name as our London cousins, who ignore 
our existence. Perhaps it is one. I am prepared for 
anything to happen this evening.” 

“ No doubt this is someone in connection with the 
lawyer’s letter. Yes,” to the maid, '■ show him up.” 

As the door closed Netta put on a mock grave 
face. 

‘ k Frcrhij does if. occur to jou that ii may not be 
quite the cot reel thing for two such very young 
people to receive a gentleman in their private silting- 

l OoIll r ” 

“Now, Nctta, lawjers are always old and grey - 
most proper people- - v 

The dour ilew open, and a gentleman, hat in hand, 
stood on the threshold — not old or grey, with a 
slightly surprised expression upon his face as lie took . 
in the cosy little loom, with the blight fire, the lamp, 
microscope, books, and pictures, the litter of finished 
and unfinished paintings, and, above all, the two 
oci. 0 pants. 

Bui the look suddenly changed into one of real un- 
mistakable pleasiiic. Freda still held the letter in her 
hand unopened. She bowed sedately and motioned 
him to a rhair ; inn Netta caught his glance, and 
coloured, with a shy look m her sweet brown eye-. as 
the cornet of her flexible mouth curved into a simle. 
Freda looked slightly mystified at these signs, but "he 
said quietly - 

“You come, J suppose, fiom Mr. Forest, about the 
w ill ? ” 

u Not e\acri\\” replied Mr. Westlake, looking sur- 
prised. “ I know ihe firm, but I came, as l told you 
in my letter " 

Involuntarily Freda glanced at the note she had 
placed upon the table. 

“All 1 sonic delay, 1 am afiaul ; that is the letter I 
sent. Of course v«ni do not know ine if you have not; 
read it ; but my name, 1 hope, is not quite stiange. I 
am your cousin, Grtiolus Westlake. Won't you shake 
hands, cousins:' Or must 1 bring ciedcniials to prove 
my identity a ’’ and a blight smile illumined the dark 
and somewhat rugged fealiues of the young man. 

He had a pleasant, kindly fare, homely m features, 
but with .1 strong look that inspired confidence. Netta 
was the first to stretch out her hand. 

“ I did not guess I had to thank a new cousin for 
coming to my help this afternoon,” she said. 

And then Freda had to learn of the accidental 
meeting ; but neither Netta nor Carolus alluded to the 
daily passing or the gifts of (lowers, even though his 
eves had wandered to a small vase upon the table 
which held some violets, the sweet scent from which 
filled the room with fiagrance. 

But Freda, after the first surprise, with her usual 
habit of getting to the root of things, wanted expla- 
nations. 

“ Wc certainly knew* we had London cousins, but 
how did you find us out? and why did you come? 
Tell us all .about it, please, and satisfy our curiosity.” 

“Cousin George of Philadelphia is at the bottom of 
it,” said Carolus. “ You little know how I have been 
surprised. Of course you know about his will ; your 
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first words told me that, and it also concerns me. He 
has left you each a certain sum, and the remainder to 
me, coupled with certain conditions. Do >ou know of 
these?” somewhat anxiously. 

“No; nothing but the bare fact. Mr. Forest said 
lie should call.' 3 

“ Mv letter explains the rest. No,” as Freda took 
it up ; “may I ask you not to open it now ? Hut ac- 
cording to my mother's wish, 1 called on you to say 
how very glad she would be if you would come and 
talk matters over with her." 

11 We do not even know where you live, Mr. West- 
lake,” said Freda reservedly. 

11 Here is the address," and he wrote it in a firm 
hand upon a page in Ins pocket-book and tore it out. 

“ Believe me, now we have found new cousins \vc shall 
not lightly let them go again." 

“ How charming to find new cousins ! 11 said Netta to 
Freda, when they were alone again. “ And do you 
not like him, Freda ? What does he remind you of?" 

“ Of a L-'rince Charming in a bear-skin," laughed 
Freda, which Netta secretly thought was an unkind 
judgment passed upon her courteous knight. But 
Freda w.is bent upon reading his letter. 

“Listen to the conditions, Netta." 

“ Stay ; Id me guess them. The proper thing would 
be that Cousin George insisted that one of us must 
many Carolus, or all our fortune would go to him. I 
do hope it is not that;” with a sudden gleam 
of nuxiciy. 

“Listen; it is not quite so bad. Cousin George's 
condition is that we must take lus name unless we 
wish to forfeit the money. In that case our /io,ooo 
goes to Carolus." 

“ Oh 1 1 couldn't give it up now,” said Netta. “ I 
don’t so much mind about the name. Brooks — West- 
lake. One is quite as pretty as the other, I think. 
Carolus Westlake sounds especially well," 

Netta's voice said the name a little softly, as if 
it were precious. 

“ Now let us have tea." 

Bm not yet ; for downstairs was a shutting of doors 
and the sound of voices and steps upon the stairs. In 
another minute Carolus entered again, accompanied 
by a iadv, like to him, but with all the plain outlines 
softened by a beautiful motherly expression that was 
greatly attractive. Carolus was smiling. 

“This is my mother, " he began ; but she looked at 
each girl through her glasses, then went straight up Lo 
them and kissed them. 

“ My deais, you arc surprised to see me — you must 
be ; but l met Carolus, and made him bring me here. 
It has been such a funny mistake all through.*' 

Netta drew up an cusy-rhatr by the fire, while x 
Carolus, declining to sn, stood near. 

“ It was all through Mr. Forest. When he wrote to 
my son about the will, he quite gave us to understand 
that our two cousins who shaied the money with him 
were maiden ladies, about my age. He called to see 
Carolus this afternoon, but, of course, he was here, 
and then I heard more about you— as much as Mi\ 
Forest knew ; so when he went I leit a message for > 


Carolus, and put on my bonnet and cartie straight off 
to see you. But 1 met him ; so here we both .'ire." 

Freda smiled, and Mrs. Westlake turned to her son, 

“ I shall not keep him here now I have seen you, so 
you may go, Carolus ; but remember, I shall want you 
at home this evening. I shall follow you very soon 
with these young people.’ 3 

When Carolus had departed for the second time, 
his mother began to talk over matters. First she in- 
sisted that they should return and spend the remainder 

of the evening with her, in uidcr that they might be- 
come better acquainted with each other, and talk over 
the teims of the will. 

Freda was inclined to hang back at first, because, as 
she afterwards said to Netta, it seemed as if everyone 
could find you out when you had money, but when you 
were poor no one cared about you, But the thought 
was only a passing one, and she felt it unworthy when 
she saw Mis. Westlake's kind, motherly face, and 
understood the mistaken idea that had been formed 
of them. 

Besides, Nitta looked so very much as if she 
wished to go that Fieda gave way, and without moie 
ado the girls went to wrap up before going into the 
cold night air. The fog had quite disappeared by this 
time, and the -st .us of the dark November night weie 
sparkling frostily. 

“] have bee'ii admiring your pretty room," Mis. 
Westlake said, when they returned, “ and I have been 
wondering how \ou came to be all alone here in 
London. You must tell me .all about yom selves. 
Carolus thought he had a surprise for me when he 
began to tell me about his pretty young cousins, but 1 
knew before, at least, that they were young.” 

Outside the cloor stood a neat little brougham, 
which whirled them away to a move fashionable part 
of London. They were speedily before a handsome 
house, and here for a few minutes Freda and Netta 
were left alone together. 

u Freda, this is a wonderful evening," said Netta, 
with a beautiful colour in her fair face, and her 'brown 
eyes shining , “it seems like a piece out of a fairy talc. 

* 1 can hardly believe it is I at all, and only yesterday — 
only, this morning, even — we were going on so con- 
tentedly in our old humdrum way." 

“ I can’t grasp the situation at all, 33 confessed Freda. 
“It is too much at once. I canonly think ^at this 
minute that I have not even glanced at my work for 
to-morisow, and 4 I have not put away my microscope." 

“ Never mind your work ; you can throw it up now 
if you like ; or, better still " 

Bui the entrance of Mrs. Westlake put an end to 
their confidences. 

That evening was for ever a red-letter day in their 
minds. *For. the first part of it only the three ladies 
. were together, they put off “ business,” as Mrs. 
Wetitlake terriied it, until Carolus should be presents 
Mrs. Westlake was wrapped up in her only son, and 
Carolus formed adarge part of her conversation with 
Netta and Freda. She loved to talk of him and his 
goodness to those she liked ; and Netta, at least, loved 
to hear, with heart lesponsive. i 
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“And to think that but for poor George's death we 
un^ht never have seen each other ; but now that I have 
found you, I shall not let you two dear j* iris out of my 

She could not conceive how Netta and Freda could 
!,<■' happy in their independence. The very idea of 
ih-'ir living in lodgings was dreadful to her, and she 
was a little shocked at the fact that both were quite 


men who are .appointed to be the bread-winners, and 
sometimes women grow hard when they struggle for 
themselves. Jt is against Nature.” 

“ I can't agree with von,” said Frcd.\ in answer to 
the gently-spoken prejudice ; “though sometimes it is 
small wonder if one does grow' hard. But surely in- 
dependence is a good thing, and it is not every woman 
who has a man to fight for her. It is nobler to work 



' YV& HAVh BE. LON LIVING IN’ 


content to earn their own living— nay, actually gloried 
in it, and even announced their intention of pursuing 
what they each looked upon as their life work. 

u Only now I shall give myself wholly to Art,” said 
Netta; “and Freda has always longed to go tq 
Cambridge, arid really study. She will turn out a 
shining light, and be famous, ! know/ You have no 
idea how clever and scientific Freda really is.” 

Hut these modern did not quite commend 

themselves to Mrs. Westlake's old-fashioned notions 
as to what was befitting young, ladies with money of 
their owiu 

“Such independence does not seem right in a . 
woman, dear,” she said, gently, to Freda! “ It is the 
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for one's seif than to drag on others. And besides 
there is interest and happiness in work. How I 
should miss my teaching and iny girls ! I hope that 
Netta and I are not hard and unwomanly— -l know 
we are not.” 

Mrs. Westlake, who had no daughte:, and knew in 
reality very little of the part taken in the intellectual 
and labour world by women, could not quite enter into 
. the feelings of the two girls, but she had conceived a 
thorough liking for them, and made them promise to 
Spend at least one day in every week with her. She 
even proposed that they should both come and live 
with her, but the girls refused decidedly, though grate- 
fully. ' ■ 
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Carolus returned, and the business w.i> disrusiacl. 
It was lightly settled, and Netta and Freda agned tn 
appear before the world henceforw.iul as the Miv>es 
Westlake. It. was wonderful how quickly an intimacy 
spiang up in the course of a few hour?*, but then, in two 
hearts at least the seeds had been sown week* before. 
And Carolus behaved quite like an old friend, and 
they even discussed their future plans. 

Carolus Westlake, they soon discovered, was a man 
of many friends. Thomas Hughes has said in one of 
his books — 

u Happy is the man who has the gift of making 
friends, for it is a blessed gifi. M 

Carolus never thought of himself at all, and theie 
was a strange charm even m hK plain face, but Jus 
clear deep eves were so honest and humorous and 
held such a happy smile, that they diew hearts to him 
like magnets, lie met every mn, too, in such a 
friendly, cm dial >pmt, Js if they • ouldhave no possible 
unfi lendly fi cling tow.uds himself, so that he seemed 
to possess a key that unlocked ail hearts. ^ et he was 
a man of few words, and spoke hi lie. 

And yet, though some people - as Netta did -called 
him even ugh upon a hi si and casual glance, they 
never remembered it nr repeated it when once he had 
flung the magic of Ins strange attraction over thorn. 

They sought to eniol themselves among the number 
of his fi lends 

Netta found that his .sympathies weie wide, and ^iie 
was soon talking to him quite comfortably of Ail, and 
of her hop' » and inspirations, and sung the praises r »t 
her artist friends. And he diew Fieda out upon the 
subject of her work and her difficulties, and she dis- 
covered that he too was a devotee of Science, and he 
communicated some of his own theories to her, and 
the lesults of some observations of his own, and Freda 
found that, almost unconsciously, she began to lean 
towards his opinions. 

Altogether, Cousin Carolus and his mother were 
friends worth gaining. 

Freda discussed her idea of going to (iiiton to 


devote herself to hard study, ami spoke feelingly of 
i (.'signing the post she held m the High School, 
which she felt ought now to go to someone who 
stood in moic need of it than she did herself. 

‘‘ lint do nothing in a hurry ; y counselled Cousin 
Carolus ; “you must look at things all round.’* 

“We have been living in a fairy tale to-day, 1 ’ said 
Netta, turning her happy face from the piano, uheie 
she had just been playing some of Mendelssohn’s 
“ Lieder.” 

“And I too,” Carolus replied, letting his clear eyes 
lost upon her glowing face- “ I, too, have been in a 
fairy talc," and under the gaze he bent upon her, her 
ey«-s ft"! I and the colour rose again. 

"I he Linn- came for the gills to go, and Carolus 
an ompamcd.lbein. The night vv;i-> clear, though cold ; 
the moon had lisen, and the tall dark trees of the 
square stood like black-robed sentinels against the silver 
light. At the dour, Netta tinned and gazed iipuaid. 

“Is it not lovely?” she said impulsively. “All 
Nature is lowly. 1 Icnccfoith 1 live for Art : the highest 
and bot thing tlu-iv is." 

“Rut theie is one thing even higlun ami lowlier 
than Art,” ‘'.aid Carolus, with a tender glance .it her 
enthusiastic hue. 

She glanced up shyly, half frightened at the depth 

and earnestness of his lone. 

“ And that -■ " she said, and stopped. 

“ Love,’* lie n plied. 

Tin end tells itself, h was that mre and beautiful 
thing - love at isi*t sight. Netta discovered that Love 
was not incompatible with Art. As Fieda aflei- 
uards .said, Cousin George little guessed when he left 
his money to be divided among the cousins what 
events he was bunging about. 

Fieda had hci heart’s desire and went to Cambridge, 
and, as Netta fiuctold, won herself a name by her 
ability, and berame the piidc of her college. 

Hut. as Netta said, all the change* and their happi- 
ness dated from one eventful evening. 


ENGLISH MON ARCUS AS AUTHORS. 


I.— ALFRED THE GREAT. 


NCI PALITI E S and Poweis pass 
away, and the surest immortality that 
IS SRw man can gain on tin* earth is by means 
BBUfl of books. Truly, litem scripta manct ’. 
nMQQI In the Republic of Letters there are 
BHHg master minds, but no monarchs. Kings 

rjpg%|| and queens when they enter the arena of 
HBH literature must, light as fairly and fiercely as 
their humblest subjects, and the fittest sur- 
vive in the struggle for existence. But without further 
introduction, which savours of truism, let me begm to 
review the literary works of Lhe monareUa who have 
occupied the English” throne. I shall not, of course, 


attempt to touch such writings as pertain to a 
monarch’s position — such as State proclamations and 
laws, interesting though these may be to the student 
of history. I am heie concerned with literature alone. 

Alfred the Great is our first Royal author, and none 
of his successors has surpassed him. Fie was himself 
no great scholar, perhaps, but he was pre-eminently 
wi;.€s. His services to literature and education cannot 
be well over-estimated. Learning was rapidly decay- 
ing in this country when Alfred ascended the throne. 
He did everything that he could to spread the light, 
and in the peaceful intervals of his reign translated 
numerous Latin works into Anglo-Saxon, or English, 
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KING XLFKfc'lVs 1 R ANSLATION OK HOKTIUL’S 
[Jolio 104 , Cotton MS.). 


I prefer to call it, so that the books could be readily 
,k understanded of the people.” 

Ihe monarch's first work was a translation of 
Boethius’s “ Consolations of Philosophy. 11 Alfred had 
the Latin re-written and then explained to him, and 
he afterwards turned the book into English. The 
king^ translation of this, as of all other works, was 
singularly free. Traduttori-traditorU say the Italians 
—and Alfred left out and added just what he pleased, 
transposing the order of his author’s chapters, and 
dividing them as the fancy took him. The result is a 
yreat deal more interesting than if the translations 
had been literal, for we are enabled by these para- 
phrases to understand what manner of man the king 
was' 

Boethius, according to Gibbon, was “ the last of the 
Romans whom Cato or Tully could have acknowledged 
jor their countrymen.” After having obtained the 
highest honours and seeing two of his sons consuls, 
Boethius was imprisoned at Pavia for opposing Theo- 
doric. In prison this noble Roman wrote his “ Con- 
solations,” in 1 the form of dialogues between Wisdom 
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and himself Boethius lias been sainted since his 
martyrdom in 525. 

The king tells us in his preface that u Sometimes he 
set word by word, sometimes meaning by meaning, as 
he the most plainly and most clearly could explain it, 
fur the various and manifold worldly occupations 
which often buried him both in mind and body.” He 
then quaintly appeals to his critics : ---“And he now 
prays, and for God's name implores everyone of those 
who iist to read this book that he would pray for him, 
and not blame him, if he more rightly understand it 
than he could/' 

Exttemc modesty, it may be said, is a characteristic 
oj Royal authors. 

Jn tlic Cottonian MS. of this work is a metrical 
veision of Boethius’s metu-=. 1 know that critics are 
not agieed that these veises are by Alfred at all, 
but Ins preface to his prose translation runs : ’* When 
he hitd learned this book and turned it from Latin 
mtu the English language, he aftei waids composed it 
m \trse. v Martin Topper has put King Alfreds verse 
into modern English, pieserving short metres and 
"apt alliteration's aitful aid,” which is the chief 
1 hann tciisLic o! Anglo-Saxon poetry. This is how 
the poems begin : — 

■J >uis .1'IlVcit US 
Laid-’ prll n-.ihle ; 

Cyniu;* Wcsi-Scmm, 

Lrduli nieldndc. 

Literally translated, with the addition of particles, 
this read* - 

T! us Alfre-1 to us 

. bt ,mc itrui m )iy related ; 
t'ht‘ king ff ihr: Wesi-Sjvifi 
T 'i splayed his art. 

TuppcTs \cision is worth giving for the sake of 
comparison : — 

Thu:* to us did Alfred sing 
A spell uf oM ; 

Sor.a-LiAft the WeM-S.*xon Kin^ 

Mu 1 thus unfold. 

and much he longed 10 teach 
Ills people then. 

These ini-.t-saying*. of sweet speech, 

1 tu* joj .> «r men. 

That no weariness forsooth — 

As well it nu> 

thrive away delight fr^m truth, 

Hut make u stay. 

So he c.in hut little seek , 

For his own pride : 

A fylle of semi; 1 fitly speak. 

Ami nought beside. 

A folk-belt nown and world-read thing 
l have to say : 

To all the best of men I sinjj 
List, ye that may. 

This poem seems to be by Alfred, and also the 
next, which tells the history of Rome and of Boethius 
in prison : — . < 

Much mourning there he lay. 

Nor thought to break his chains, 

Hot to the Lord by night and day 
Sang thus in sighing .strains. 

These strains are admirably rendered, and some, 
especially Alfrfcd’s Psalm to God (only suggested by a 
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line or so of Boethius), beginning, *‘0 Thou CrcaLor 
of the hi igiu st:u s/' may be well know n. Alfred himself 
had suffered the pains of exile, and could sympathise 
with the sadness of Boethius. Before 1 pass from this 
work, let me give two verses (rendered by Tuppcr,who, 
as becomes the author of “Piovcrbial Philosophy,” 
accompanies his \ visions with highly morril 
comments) from “The Uses of Adversity ” 

WhO'.o wilU to till a ilt-iij 
Writ to hoar a fiuiiful yield, 

Li*l him first plurk up and burn 
* Tli. .ins and thistles, fiiive and foil. 

Which arc* wont clem who.if to lmit, 

Evilly in i lie dirt. 

And i hi* other likeness, two, 

Wc'l behaves is*. .ill It* view , 

Nanioly, that to iiio-.r vho eat 
HoiifVi omi», it s fens more* -\\veet 
li\i ni.i'i, b'*foio the tc-.ir 
Of hyney. t.i^Le ol lutter ch«er. 

Alfred’s next “ translation ” was of Bede’s wel 
known “ Ecclesiastical History,” and it is charnctcrist 


the Creation to .\.n. 416,” is the most valuable of any 
of his “ remains.' 11 Pur Alfred brought the book up 
to date, and the geography of Europe added by him is 
the only one of lhai lime written by a contemporary. 
He also included an account of the voyages of two early 
navigutois, Ohthere and Wulfstan. The king seeing 
to have written just what he heard from the voyagers 
themselves. “ Ohthon* told his lord, King Alfred, 

that he dwelt north* most of all the northerners, ” and 
he navigated the North Cape and the White Sea as 
well as the Baltic, whine Wulfstan went also. We are 
told that the Norwegian Ohtherc “ was a very wealthy 
man in those possessions in which, their wealth con 
sists : that is, in the wilder animals. Heluid, moreover, 
when he came to the king, six hundicd tame deer of 
his own breeding. They call these reindeer ; of these, 
six were decoy-deer, which are very valuable among 
Finns, because with them they take the wild deer. He 
was amongst the (irst men in the land, though he had 
not more than twenty horned cattle, twenty sheep, and 
twenty swine, and that little he ploughed whh horses. 
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of the - king that as he is writing for southerners 
he omits the venerable author's references to 
Northumbria. 


But their levenuc is chiefly in the tribute that the 
Finns pay them, which tribute is in skins of animals, 
feathers of birds, in whale -bone and ship-topes, which 
arc made fium the whale’s hide and from the seal's. 
Everyone pa\s according to his means ; the richest 
must pay fifteen skins of the marten and five of the 
reindeer, and one bears skin, and forty bushels of 
feathers, and a bear or otter skin, kirtle, and two 
ship-ropes, each sixty ells long (an oil equals twenty- 
four inche\j, one made from the whale’s hide, and the 
other from the ^o d V* 

Ohthere travelled with a two fold purpose. u In 
addition to seeing the country, on account of the 
horse- whales (walrusesi, because they have some very 
good bone in their teeth ; of these teeth they brought 
some to the king ; and their hides are very good for 
ship-ropes. ThU whale is much less than othef 
whales : it is not longer than seven ells ; but, in his 
own country is the best whale-hunting ; there 
they are eight-and-forty ells long, and the largest fifty 
ells long ; of these, he said, that he was one of six 
who killed sixty in two days, 5 ' 

Orosius, of course, was the great Spanish theologian- 
historian, born towards the end of the fourth century, 
and was the friend of St. Augustine and of St. Jerome. 

In the interval of peace bet ween 897 and his death, 
Alfred translated the pastoral of St, Grcgory-*-a long 
sermon, as it were, with sixty*five heads. Here fs a 
specimen (Sweet’s translation for the invaluable 
Early English Text Society) of the admonition to the 
gluttonous and the abstinent : — 

11 L*»r. tlie gluttonous’* hear what St Paul said. He 
said that it were good for a man to abstain ftiom'mcat 
and wme y ' iis an example ‘tb his brothers^ Let the 
abstinent &!$p hear what he said again. He said that 
ye may drink wine moderately for the Weakness ,of 
your stomachs. He said so, because he wished the 
greedy to learn not to desire flesh-meats immoderately, 


While Boethius tells us more of the monarch^ ■; and, again, the abstinent not to despise the eaters 
personality than his other works,. Tr.£ versioh of ‘ because they avail themselves of the gifts from Which 
Orosius's “ Compendious History of She World, from the others abstain.” - " 
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lint the interesting pail of this 
hook is the Kind's well-known pio- 
f.ice : - 

" So general was tlie decay of learn- 
ing in England that there wen: very 
\o\\ on this side H the Ilmnber who 
< uuid undei stand their rituals in Lug 
lish. oi ! run. slate a kttn lioin Latin 

iiio Knslisli ; and I holieve that there 

i»rn* not many beyond the Ilumbci. 
Them vme so few of them that I ran- 
nol rememhei a single one south of the 
'Nmiiks when I came to the throne. 
.... ‘then I remembered how the 
I pv was first found in the Hebrew 
mnguc. and attain, when the Giec-k* 
lea mi it then they turned the whole 
* f it into their own language And 

again, the Latins also Where- 

loro 1 thmk it better, if it also appear 
•>(i to you, that we. too, should trans- 
late some books, which are the most 
a i -.eosary for all men to understand 
— s t’.vL we should turn these into the 
tongue wlnrli we all ran know, and so 
bting it about, as wv very easily may, 
with t bid's help, it we have icsi, that 


~Cajicuinuf f f>a.f>c <rp, p.omana 
cymn^port. ajpeem rnrcciv cymnyhim onpuizum. 
pxjLjmna.' p* r \\<tzrn :f> nr j rr eth milvtc prm umpf'b 
hpurupr. “] piS (ullxwi jicnuxnum . h cj>a kpur^yr cpar£ 
annpiypft force cyiiinj, note hcppn jewirtpi j»e» 
ac him ViijiMimj’ olefine- feijn on yean pmtxr. ajijuinfes 
•pimu*J<rp ofcji moDiyan ~[ hcopzi ftrji <r^>cp;oVjinc 
oppfoli. 

<iri('-ii C 'Hon A/S., folio vsb. 8— 


Tivp.cu ini up 

^ttycpoinatiaCrTiiri^Yc^ tljpOTi Txtyceu, 
onyutcuirt - ycfcht'&e 1t£> rnctu* 

ytnrjti'n yflT Vjuitu ytr -j fttilu -jio in am* - t he3»tVyieiuty 
ur»yi^yr^|>onf fmVbtfcju*. yfc>r»> 3c 

Tnm-ntpcuimuy tfVfyineSflyi orttenn yfri^c ajijiii nyfijf 
ymni Sify cyftuno^ ^an <e(5ftv cf 


< iu( isies I.iui'icfJ ilc J/N., page ^ ^ 


all the youth 1 1 1 : 1 1 now is ;niu)ii!( the 

Lngh-di l.ice, of fin* nun that have piupeity, so th.it Sometimes the king is alluded *o as the translator 
diey ( m apply themselves to thi‘M things, may be com- of “.Lsop’s Fables/’ but the MS,, if it ever existed. 


imiud to others fot the sake ot instruction, so long as has been lost. Mfrcd’s “ 1 'iovcibs ' 1 are the prodne- 

they have no power for any other employments, until turn of the thirteenth century. One doubtful fmg- 

ihe tune that they may know well how to icad Eng- incut is entitled, “The Parliament at ShiiTard.” 

iish wining When 1 remembered how the Hut, accoulmg to Professor I iceman, Alfred's 1110-t 

knowledge ot Latin had formerly decayed throughout abiding monument is the encouragement which tlu hine 

England, and yet many could read English wilting, 1 gave whereby the English Chronicles grew into their 

In gun, among other vaiious and manifold tumbles piesent shape out of the local annals of the Chinch 

id this kingdom, to translate into English tin* book of Winchester. Forty years ago an almost complete 

which is < ailed in Latin ‘ l’ustoralis/ and in English edition of Alfred’s works was published by a National 

* bhcphml s Hook.’ .... and 1 will send a copy to Committee, formed to honour the thousandth anniver- 

every bishopric in my kingdom ; and on each there is sarv of the birthday of one of the greatest monarch? of 
a clasp worth fifty tmneus. And I command m Hod’s all time. 


name that no man take the clasp from the book, or 
the book from the minster . 11 

ihrec of these copies have been preserved to the 
present day. A niancus is stated in the laws of 
Henry I. to be then worth twenty pennies. 

King Alfred’s “ Handbook,” a commonplace book, 
m which he made notes of his tutors’ teaching, has 
been lost, hut several fragments have descended to 
us through William of Malmesbury. 

“ Blossom Gatherings/' from St. Augustine's wSoli- 
loquies, is most probably a translation by King Alfred. 
The preface begins abruptly, and is a laboured conceit. 
Whoever the writer may have been, he evidently was 
^ great admirer of those whom Voltaiic would have 
called “valets,” for he alludes to — “The everlasting 
home which Me has promised us through St. Augus- 
tine, and St. Gregory, and St. Jerome, and through 
niany holy fathers ; as I believe also that for the 
merits of all those He will both make this way more 
convenient than it was ere this.” 


Other kings that afterwards ruled this country were 
liberal patrons of literature ; notably, Canute, who is 
stated to have beheaded a minstrel-poet that did not 
please him. Most readers will remember that as ilus 
king was rowing near the Minster of Ely, he heat d 
the monks chanting, and composed .1 ballad, of which 
the following is the only stanza now known, although 
the verses were long popular among the common 
people of England 

“ Merrily sung the monks in Ely 
When Cuut, King, rode thereby ; 

Row, my knights, row near the laun. 

And let us hear these monkes’ song.” 

Henry I. was known as “ Beauclcrc/’ or “The 
Scholar/’ but he has left no literary woiks to testify 
to his scholarship. Richard I. is our next Royal 
author, and his contributions to literature are songs 
of the troubadour kind. 

R. Maynard Leonard. 
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I N F E A R ( ) F T 1 1 K S 1C R V A N TS. 

(MKS. HUimiCknUFl-'S lONlKSSluNS.) 

C i )IA>N FL Kl ■ D or a lobster, while my kind husband would try to turn 

1)FJ\ 11 Ut Mikes my neglect olf with a joke. 

to think that his At other times he, who was most careful about the 
wife is beyond accounts, and never owed a penny, would give me the 
mistakes, though money for the weekly books, and 1, with my head full 
I tell him it would of other things, would put them aside, and forget all 
be very wonderful about them till I had run up at rears which 1 had not 
if 1 was. You money to meet. 

have often heard 1 was leinbly afraid of my servants, and would put 
him say that he up with badly-cooked meals and late, untidy wins 
married a wife rather than speak. I used to hide a duster in that 

straight out of the lovely drawing-room you have seen pictures of, 

‘ifiiooi-i ui.in. For because i waa ashamed visitors slioulcl see the 

some inexplicable dreadful way in which it was kept. This was a 

reason, he is proud mistake. 1 ought not to have done the work for 

of the fact ; he which I paid a servant, and which she had ample 
ought rather, if he time to perform. 

is proud of any- My ignorance of all domestic details stood very 

thing, to congratu- much in my way. I let our beautiful polished brass 

late himself upon stove be black- leaded, because the maid thought it 
the heroic manner would save trouble ! And 1 implicitly believed that 
in which for one long year lie bore my failures and cook requited a bottle of best brandy for each plum 
mismanagement. pudding ! 

Naturally, 1 had had no experience whatever, but I ' 1 spent a great deal upon dre^*., and yet nevei 

felt veiy grand in being the mistress of a large house. looked nice. I was always Hying experiments. 

The Colonel had only settled in England upon his I bought heaps of cheap things at sales which 1 did 

marriage, so I took to no old-established servants, but, not really want, and had the dress-lengths made up by 
unlike the heroine of ,i novel, I had to get and keep cheap dressmakers. The result was that t had a num- 
iny own. bcrless quantity of dresses, and not one decent one. 1 

This was mistake number one. I did n u set the called myself economical, and wasted half my dress 
proper way about it. I went to a registry -office, of allowance. 

the character of which 1 knew nothing, and engaged Then our baby came ; and on looking back, 1 
servants upon the recommendation of the proprietor, wonder that the Colonel did not drown us both ! His 

without even taking up llicir references — one or two ^ life must have been unbearable. From the moment 
produced written documents, which I just glanced that I felt that baby *hand in mine 1 had no other 
through ; but as l did not insist upon a personal inter* thought, and for the first three months of my child’s 
view with their late employers, 1 had no means of life I had no other subject of conversation, 
finding if they were forgeries. I gave up housekeeping entirely, and my dear 

The result of my neglect was that we were ill-served, husband, believing me to be weak and languid instead 
insulted, robbed ; our house was filled with a set of of lazy, undertook it himself, and got bothered to 
desperate characters. 1 used often to shudder at my death: for he is a busy man, a magistrate, with all 
cook, and I afterwards had good reason for my im- sorts of duties outside his own home, 
pression that she was hiding from justice. Further 1 refused to have a proper nurse, as I wanted to 
details I will spare you, for I strive to avoid one of have the management of the infant entirely in my own 
the most common errors of English women — constant hands; so I engaged a young girl, and between us 
talk about servants. we played all sorts pf experiments upon that poor dear 

At last I got respectable people, and we settled child. That the yottng life was not sacrificed was due 
down to safety, but I fear not to comfort. 1 was a neither to her mother por her nurse> for we kept her 
wretched housekeeper; some days I forgot all about, up at night, awakened her suddenly any hour of the 
dinner, while on others I would fuss about it for day, left her. for hours without food, to be over-fed in 
hours. proportion at oilier times ; we actually did not always 

Often when friends stayed with us we would drive wash and dress her ! 
to a concert, and sometimes on the v ay back my I refused to part with her at night, when my husband 
husband would ask me what 3 had arranged for often spent hours walking up and down with the wail- 
supper. I must say, to my shame, that nine times out ing child in his arms. 1 shall never forget those nights, 
of ten I had forgotten all about it, and before our neither, I fear, will he, nor the long lonely evenings 
guests the order had to be given to stop to buy oysters when he sat alone while I was occupied in my nursery. 
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We saw no society. It was little wonder Lluit our 
j K ,. lS c lost ils popularity ; own our dearest friends got 
\u:;,rv nf the repetition of my baby's charms. 

At last my mad carovi was very mercifully stopped. 
1’he Colonel fell ill so very ill that t he doctor thought 
].„,]( than piobable that he would not leaner. I 
knew then that he was dearer to me than twenty 
h.foi 1 And l heard then something else. Silting 
in. ins side one night, when he was far down in the 
valley of death, 1 heard him whisper ; lie was talking 
not to me, but to the angel of that other great first 
]ti\ c of his, who seemed to be at his side ; he did not 
go mto any ecstasy at her presence — I suppose it was 


2 2 7 

too natural — but he just looked up with a kind of 
gasp of content, and said, “ Oh, Mary ! it has been so 
uncomfortable. 11 

Thai was my husband ! The only complaint he 
ever made was in the delirium of fever to a dream 
woman, but his patience worked my cure. Ho was 
given back to me, thanks be to (hid. and he came 
back into a different world from that he had so nearly 
quitted. It is difficult to put the wrong right, but 
never, while life lasts, impossible : and through much 
disappointment and many failures I have at’ last made 
our home as comfortable and cheery a place as it is 
beautiful. 



‘■HOrH SIDES OF THE SHIELD.” 

SIT ALL Ol'U SON’S EMIGRATE* YKS. THEY SHALL, 
l'.v Ak>?oi.i> wmn-:, au miou of “ ru on lems of a cheat tuY,” 44 truss at rRurn .* 4 


S ITTJNC; at my study window 
on the noil hern heights of 
London, and looking at the 
broad province ol houses in the 
Thames valley canopied with 
smoke, the earth paved away 
with granite, asphaltc, and 
wooden blocks : rain falling and 
wind sighing : the thought of 
the blue sky unappreciated in many distant lands 
assists me in the pleasant task laid upon me by the 
Editor of Cassbli/k Magazine. Decidedly it is 
good in the abstract for .ionic of our sons to get away 
from this fierce struggle that year by year increases in 
severity. If the son contemplated be 

“ Tull ami liamLome, and twenty-two, 

Ten thousand a year and nothing to do,” 

then, perhaps, there is something to be said in favour 
of settling dO\vri at home, ill spite of the general want 
of employment, the muggy air, and the depressing en- 
vironment incident to “merry England” in the end 
of the century. 

Di if he be an Admirable Crichton, or even an 
Asquith, and owns a “ brain and cerebellum too ” that 
K've him a pedestal above his chums, a banker’s 
balance, with healthy, lucrative, and interesting occu- 
pation, then it is equally dear that the mealid pap of 


the Transvaal, the salt pork of Manitoba, or the tea and 
damper peculiar to the Darling Downs, are delicacies 
that may be left to others. The sons who shall 
emigrate, to my mind, however, are the scions of 
those middle-class families who are the strength of 
our count r\. 

These lads are not very brilliant, but they arc 
numerous. They arc no fools, but they have good 
appetites, plenty of pluck, healthy instincts, strong 
home affections, prefer cricket to Cato, football to 
Phot i us— Macaulay used to read him as a relaxation 
from study— and not seldom have fallen in love with 
the dearest girl in the world. From their youth up 
they have read Marryat and Kingston, Rider 
Haggard ami Kipling. In their British blood there is 
the microbe of travel. 

They have vague longings to get on in life, to travel, 
see the world, seek adventure, and, like Balbus, marry 
the girl. Their souls abhor the minute svb-division*. 
and restrictions of our intricate civilisation so far as 
they themselves arc affected. Clerking is a miserable 
trade, and sucks the life out of tens of thousands of 
the finest fellows in the country. The sons who shall 
emigrate north, south, east, and west, if they have the 
right stuff in them, suffer from restless, unsatisfied 
longing. 

The ostriches at the Cape, bred from a single pair 
of wild birds captured on the free and breezy plains 
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of the sunny noith, retain in their silly head* an un- 
quenchable desire to return to the boundless plains 
they have never seen. Along the northern fence of 

an "ostrich camp the big birds gather, cranin'; their 

long necks towards the Zambesi they shall never see. 
They never lose the longing toi the unknown north. 
So with our sons, if they aie of the blood. Adventure 
is in their veins, even though they stand idle in the 
market-place, no man hiring them, because they have 
no saleable knowledge 01 faculty, and no special 
equipment or capacity exchangeable for gold. 

My first point is, then, that tho*e sons shall emigrate 
who want to succeed, l.oid beaconsfield used tv> say 
that we could all obtain any- 
thing we wanted, but we must 
want il enough. Wanting it 
enough means willingness to 
suilei and to do far nunc 
thill) the average man is will- 
ing to do or to bear. 

I he emigrant sons may 
mala up their minds that a 
young good man- a very diherent creature from .1 good 
young man- cannot be kept down m the colonies. Hill 
he must start with definite ideas as to how to succeed. 



Hearing in mind that the colonies aie for the most 
pan composed and built up of second-rate men, he 
has a chance not offered him at home. First-rate 
men do not, as a rule, need to emigrate. Third rate 
men are not wanted »v ros* the sea. The first thing to 
do is to acquire some faculty 01 n\.IL that shall in the 
worst of times proem l a livelihood. The emigrant 
son should be taught liner things - to shave himself, 
to cook his own food, and to milk a \ ow ; and he 
must learn to do the three well. 

He will find them uncommonly useful. It will be 
all t lie: better for him in the “ roustabout ” vvoik he 
will have to undertake if he can get a good rough 
working knowledge of carpentry, wheelwright work, 
shoeing horses and rough building, biicklaying and 
masonry. He must make up his mind to begin at the 
bottom of the ladder. There is many and man) a 
good man who will never rise high because he will not 
begin low. 

If the emigrant son will make up his mind to abstain 
from “forty rod 55 whisky, “Cape smoke,’* and new 
brandy, he will be worth mote in the market than if 
he indulges in those aids to reflection. 

Insobriety is so prevalent across the water, and the 
liquor is so consistently and uncommonly atrocious, that 
a man addicted to habit.* of abstinence from alcohol 
soon acquires a cash value that is pleasant enough to 
anyone determined to get on. Loneliness, homesick- 
ness, ennut \ and heat all combine to drive a man to 
get some change of thought out of the sulphuric acid 
and box of matches of which much colonial liquor 
seems to be composed. 

The stuff is so incredibly dangerous that anarchical 
compounds are little worse. Mid'Ho-dav* emigrants 
without capital will find no better investment than rigid 
avoidance of the more ardent liquors provided by 
refreshment caterers — of soi^. 


As to destination. Horace 
Greeley was wont to say — 

“(Jo west, young man." 

On the same {jrounils, and 

fur the same reasons, 1 would 

say— 

u Go south, young man / 1 

There is more future in the 
lhirk Comment than in any 
other pail ol the planet. Ji i* half-way to Australia, 
and ciqovs permanent protection of the six thousand 
miles of salt water that lie between (.ape Point and 
I-eewin. A pm of jam made in Africa sells a*- well 
and costs les-» to bring to England than Australian or 
Tasmanian preset \ es. 

Health is a mattei veiy much more under control 
than is genei alb supposed. The teeth of the emigrant 
son should be thumuglily repaired; for the sinews of 
a trek ox, that has wandried through sand and veldt 
for ten years with a fom-ton waggon attached to him 
requites all the » nnsumption and mastication avail- 
able. If tin guilders ut the man an: few, the time is 
not long before he g<n-. to ins Jong home. 

Another point v.lmh i*. genu ally neglected is the 
obvious f:u t that m hot bumuu and all emigrant 
fliinales a:e veiv hut lbi a pan of the year — cold, 
and not heal, n tin perfidious foe to be confronted. 
Chills me most dungeious at night, as any sixpenny 
book on hygiene will tell you. To my emigrant son, 
therefore, 1 spangly urge the invariable use of a 
cholera belt. 

To keep the equatorial legions of the human body 
warm and at .m i*\ou teinpeiatme is the easiest and 
most effective niMiiunce against dysentery and its 
large family cinle of diseases. If tea, coffee, nr 
cinchona planting be the form of occupation chosen 
by our sons, tin clnnac'c conditions are such that the* 
invariable companionship of a cholera belt is as 
necessary as the lightning conductor to a chuich 
spire. 

There J 3 no possible shadow of a doubt that until 
(he emigrant rinds his fiet he will be much mo:e 
uncomfortable physically than lie would be at home 
as a postman or a cowkcepcr. 

On the other band, he loses no status. If the 
question of emigration is to be decided by a com- 
parison between the physical comfort and mental en- 
joyments during the earlier period of colonial residence, 
and the amenities available to the average day 
labourer in England, the verdict must be against 
emigration. 

But it is not fair to judge of a half-painted picture 
or an incomplete statuette. The reasonable prob- 
abilities must be taken into account. If a man is 
really determined to get on, scorned delights and 
laborious day* are more surely rewarded with the 
wild ' Uve of success in the England across the sea 
than in lingering bv the side of the old folks at 
home. 

1 o bear the brunt of the early years with courage, 
and without too great a strain on the nervous system, 
incessant and unbroken correspondence must be 
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maintained with the home 
circle. II you do not love 
-ionic other fellow’s sister, :it 

all events cliny to the love of 

your own. Tell nil you have, 
to say, and in a short while 
the weekly mad will he an in- 
tensely bright spot in a weary 
week. 


Novspapeis acquire a pathetic interest. Adver- 
tisements ignored at home are read in the piuirie, 


vehir, or bush, with an cage) and greedy eye. It is im- 


possible to over-rate the \alue of the home tie. Many 
a hard and gallant life has been helped over the 


dangerous and difficult tract that intervenes between 


the early eli’oit and the final achievement by simple 
home letters. V ery likely, nothing particular was m 
any of them. 

To the recipient they wue rays of light, gratdui in 

his exile as mare's milk to the thirsty Tartar Or opium 
water to the Rajpoot. When a little success conies, 
it is good that the emigrants’ sisters should join tlmm ; 
and when moie success at last arrives, they cannot do 
better than change rasters under the sanction of the 
ecclesiastical authorities on the spot. The “ dearest 
gill '* has probably made other arrangements. 

On the whole, our son- shall emigrate ; but theie is 
much tint might be done to make emigration ventures 
more of a certainty than has lutheito proved to be 
the ca?>c. 


SHALL Ol#K SONS KMR IK \TL .<* NO 
hy \ staY-.m- hum r:. ■ 

\I 7 Hl\N Mr. Lunch was asked willingness to pm then hands to work early and late, 
VV whether life was worth li\mg a good deal of mcci.i economic hMory would not have 

his roplv was lh.it “ It depends had to be wiitteii, and the face of the homeland would 

on the liver,'’ and similarly in have been much innic pleasant to look upon. And the 

the coiiMdeialion of this present pity ol 11 is that lor year-, we have been encouraging 

question a gouddc.il is involved the verj men who might have done tins noik for the 
111 who and what are the sons. Mother l.’ouiilry to leave her in the lurch and to use 

Squaie pegs will not ht round their energies lowuids the raising and reining of fresh 

holes- .save, pci haps, at the e.v- competitois with her. 

pen sc of a ruthless paring down that renders them 1 am far imm saying that all our middle class boys 

weak -and the sons who must live an open-air life, should stay at home, but I do say that, even (or 

tnulei conditions impossible in a land moie than half- those who possess the healthy craving for an outdooi 

civilised, aie certainly not such as we want to keep at life, there is room and work m Kngland, and that 

home. trained heads and willing hands may find profitable 

Rut, after all, these untamed Britons are in a small occupation willnn the four seas. Let us have our 

minority, and of their brothers we have the right to science apulied fieely to the questions of the soil, and 

claim at least the pick for the mother country. reason bi ought to bear upon the selection and rotation 

Have we no lands .at home that are lying uncul- of crops ; in shoit, let uur sons do for the old country 

tivated, that we should send the best of our sons across what they are so often urged to do for the new — give 

the seas to break and till foreign soil? From her the benefit of an educated common-sense- and 

every quarter of the compass comes the same cry of it will be not only to her advantage lmt their own. 

farms being given up, of land once cultivated being But it is not every young 
tilled no more. And while this is the case we arc man who wants to live his 

asked to send across the seas the very men who life or do his work in the open 

might make use of these waste spots in our own air. Napoleon called us a 

islands. nation of shopkeepers. lie 

1 grant you that the agricultural life in Cheat would have been nearer the 

Britain must differ in many respects from that of mark if he had called 11s a 

newer lands. The men who arc to succeed in it will nation of merchants, for it is 

not be hunting farmers, driving big-wheeled dog-carts as the producers and ‘.oners 

and attended by liveried grooms. You would not get of the world’s merchandise that we have made and 
that sort of thing if you took to hoeing and weeding a keep our reputation. 

prairie or ploughing the forest primeval. And you And how are we to meet the oft-heard lament that 
must not expect it if you are going to try to make the we are being beaten out of this market and so on, if we 

best of the old countiy. encourage the best of our sons to leave us? Merely 

If only half the men who have made competencies to hold our own we require the best we can gi\e of 

as “settlers” across the seas had shown the same in- invention and skill, as well as of material. As time goes 

difference to appearances at home that they have been on the tendency is to insist upon education being 

obliged to do elsewhere, and had exhibited an equal carried further, as well as being nude compulsory. 
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We not only insist that every child shall be educated that our commercial supremacy 
but that to a further point and aljUcr age. So a larger was won, and we shall hardly 
and larger number of teachers in proportion to the maintain it by their aid. Our 

population will be called for. And while this sons must be . educated to 

incidentally calls for more recruits for the home-army understand the sources and 

of peace, it offers an example of the many new fields character of the raw material 

for employment, and extensions of old fields, which are for our manufactures, and rhe 
being opened every year for the sons of the middle-class. conditions under wljicli they 

It is a mistake to suppose that there is no mean are pioduied. They should 

between the; open-air life of the agriculturist and learn the pi actual side of the processes through which 

11 clerking.’' It would not be too much to say that in they have to pass, and the valllc' of the machinery by 

the mean which undoubtedly exists lies the strength which the change* are wrought. And they should, 

of Britain’s position in the commercial world. To say finally, understand the muikets fur which they are 

nothing of the learned professions, or of the world of working. 

art and letters, to call the chemist, the engineer, and We aie a good tie d nearer this Utopian state of 
the mechanician “clerks” is about a* impudent as things than we weie twenty years ago, »l is Hue, and 1 

the classical division of the world into Hellenes and venture to think that a steady perseverance along the 

“ Barbarians.” same path would lead to such an appreciation of 

We have still a good deal to learn from other British manufactures as would provide an untold 
countries, and we must learn and apply our lessons if number of openings for sons yet unborn, 
we are to hold our own. For instance, even our great There i-> another reason that will surely not be 
cities aic, as a rule, far behind second-rate townships without weight among the readers of this Mai.a/ine. 

of Amei ica, and even Scandinavia, in facilities for What the clan was to ihe old tribal Celt the family is 

telephonic communication ; and in the use of natural to the modern Briton, and the power for good of the 

forces for the supply of electrical power we are really family riulc is bound to be ickixed just at the time 

little better situated. when it is most valuable, if our sons arc to be 

We shall have to swallow all our insular prejudices 11 emigrated ” at the season of life when the step will 

against “new-fangled ideas,” and we can employ be most protitabl.- 10 themselves and their adopted 

hundreds and thousands of our educated sons in land. 

applying science to our commercial and industrial I do nut uani to *ie ciuy sou to his mother's npion- 
liffe. nc. less than to agi icullurc. sliingv --far Irom it. Molly-coddling is not part of 

And we must geL rid of that middle -class fetish- -the that healthy f.unilv hfe which is our national glory 

11 black- coat ’* idea — and let our sons work with their and honour. But this point is one which must not 

hands in the old country as freely as \vc do in the be overlooked, though il need not be more than stated, 

colonies and the clearings. Why should Mrs. Grundy The instinct for family life is especially strong in 
hold up her hands in pious horror when her sons and the national cluiaetci, and probably is stronger in the 

nephews take to honest manual work here, while she middle-class than in any other, audit a factor in the 

thinks it so “brave” of them to do it on the binge of situation not to be lightly ignmed. 

tho backwoods and the bush? Lastly, where are om sons to emigiate tor F.very 

It is no cant phrase to say that what is responsible mail brings f»csh n.ports of meetings of 4i out of works” 

for two-thirds of middle-class “failures” is the lack of at the Antipodes. The new lands of Africa aie hardly 

good technical education. We are too apt to look developed or opened out enough tor practical coloni- 

upon technical education as a thing desirable only for sation, as yet, on any othei Lhan the ancient “pioneer” 

“artisans,” and to conclude that the son of the pro- lines. And, when South America is rivalling the Anti- 

prietor of a large industrial business is fully qualified podes in “crises” and “crashes/’ and Canada is only 

to share his fathers responsibilities (and step into his asking for labour-emigrants, where are. the poor boys 

shoes by-and-b) ; when he has been given a good to go ? 

general education, and has been passed direct from They had better look facts in the face, and put their 
the class-room to the counting-house. It was not backs into the work which lies to their hand, of 

by men trained (or rather left untrained) on these lines making the best of the old country. 
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E month of February lias 
brought a lull in the whirl 
and change of fashion, and 
the ceaseless strife for 
novelty has somewhat 
abated, only to burst on l 
with fresh vigour later on 
in the spring and early 
Mimmet novelties. The 
designs, colours and mate- 
nals in favour last month 
arc still to the fore, and for 
evening wear a becoming shade of deep yellow is 
much worn ; this lint appears for young ladies in 
plain satins or brocaded silks in self colours with a 
simple design of buttercups, daisies, or tiny festoons 
of flowers, with garniture arranged in soft lacc. 

One very (.harming example was made in dainty 
yellow hi oracle, with the bodice both back and front 
rut in a deep basque-point, plain-fitting, the sleeve 
arranged in one large puff, finishing above the elbow 
and continued to the wrist as close-fitting as per- 
missible with any degree of comfort. The neck, 
blightl) low, showing a string of pearls worn around 
the throat, was cut 1 omul ; from thence a deep frill of 
lacc veiled bust and shoulder. The simply-cut skin 
vested five inches on the ground at the back, and was 
ulicved from severity by the small festoons of lace 
which trimmed the hem. 

Tiny round hunches of purple violets gave a piellv 
touch of colour to the festoons across the front, and 
also appeared m the folds of the lace around the neck 
of the bodice and in the coils of hair, these latter 
bunches, being of the natural dower, gave a delightful 
fragrance and charm of youth to the whole. 

The handsome richness of the moire antique silks 
of the present day’s fashion is admirably adapted to 
the importance requisite and so well becoming to 
those who hold the honoured position of grand- 
mother in our generation, and when worn with a 
liclui and wiist frills of lace, and a dainty cap of the 
same treasured article with a couple of pink roses 
nestling under its soft folds, a successful completeness 
and picturcsqueness is attained worthy the pencil of 
an artist. * 

Passing from the subject of evening musical or 
dinner gowns, our interest centres in the warm wraps 
or cloaks required wherewith to face the. inclemency 
of the outside elements, and the one in our illustration 
is well worthy of our consideration. It is made in a 
material of the Cashmere order, presenting a silky 
surface broken by tiny, irregular ripples seen in no 
other cloth, and dyed in several reversible colours in 
harmonising tones : for instance, brown and amber, 
fawri and pale blue, thus obviating the necessity of 
a lining— an acknowledged advantage where warmth 
and lightness of weight are the essential requisites. 


•The cloak is circular, the front hanging straight 
and plain, .and forming two folds at the centre of the 
back. 

A deep collar graces the shoulders, forming a point 
fiout arid back and set into pleats ; a border of 
heaver-fur edges both it and the standing-up collar, 
which latter is of an exceptionally beautiful shape, and 
may hr worn either curving over, as shown in the 
illustration, or standing up around the ears and across 
the mouth in the perfection of cosiness. Two short 
evening mantles were made respectively in grey- blue 
and pale lloshtint pink, patterned over with a large 
che<k in soft, evasive colours. One of these had a 
deep frill forming a shoulder-capc made in single box- 
pleats, with strips of fine mink fur inserted between 
each, and a high soft collar, bordered with the same 



an k'van'ikg wrap. 

Ay Messrs, Scott A dif, Recent Struts II \ . 
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fur ; the lower portion 
of the cape was plain, 
and reached a few 
inches below the 
waist. 

Another three- 
quarter cape had two 
box-pleats in 1 he centre 
of the back, and a 
double shoulder tape 
set into box-pleats on 
the shoulders, teach- 
ing ro the waist in 
deep points. These 
and the high collar 
were alike edged with 
the exclusive French 
martin-tail fur. 

A beautiful travel- 
ling coat such a one 
would be a delightful 
addition to a biide’s 
trousseau- -was made 
in putty-coloured cloth, 
cut semi fitting to the 
figure and reaching to 
the hem uf the bkirt, 

Fastening doublc- 
bi oasted with two 
rows of handsome 
buttons, and lined 
throughout with fur. 
The deep cuffs ami large collar were of beaver fur — 
a most successfully stylish coat. 

One in a similar design, but lined with handsome- 
sable, was lately made by this firm (Scott Adie) for 
H.K.H. the Duchess of Fife. 

Tailor-made Costumes . 

Modified l S30 costumes have their merits; artistic 
gowns individualize the wearer, but the gown that is 
most becoming to a good figure, and has the advantage 
of looking “ in place *’ cither at outdoor sports or 
morning visits, is decidedly the tailor-made gown, 
with its neat, trim skirt, innocent of fold or drapery, 
and <4 tailor-built ” coat modelled ttf the figure by the 
tailor’s skilled manipulation — that in many instances 
for slight figures shows no seam in the back of 
bodice, with basque frill sewn into the waist line 
almost invisibly made in homespun or Scotch 
tweed. 

For country walking, or the healthful game of golf, i 
would advocate a costume in grey plaid, the skirt 
made in a kilt reaching to the ankle ; plain-fitting 
waistcoat fastened straight up the from with many 
small buttons, and an overjacket, tabbed and buttoned 
in the time-honoured Scotch fashion, with a cap of the 
same cloth, and a heron s quill and cairngorm stud 
fastening it into place. 

For the latter game the coat should be cut freely 
and the sleeves made with ample fulness. To turn to 
the inevitable “Zouave” jacket, it is now seasonably 


made in fin. A daik green cloth costume wastimunod 
with a bonier of chinchilla fur and nairow gold galloon. 
The coat had a deep basque cut away in front, large 
sleeves. and a “Zouave* entirely composed of 
chinchilla. The toque was Russian in character, with 
given aigrette and a rouleau of green velvet resting on 
the lun. 

Mourning. 

Wn h ii:», gaiments ('1 ‘•able hue are the acknowledged 
fmm nf mourning ; but that of other nations is 
variously exploded. Fold was chosen by the Egypt 
ians, t\pil>ing scatleied hopes, as fallen leaves; and 
the Tmkish, by wearing violet or blue, express their 
full belief in the happiness of the departed. 

In Fiaiiio, m the fifteenth century, white was the 
regal colour wotn by the Oueeu in her widowhood. 

Of late ycais there lias been an endeavour made to 
minimise the qiuntitv of crape wotn and diminish the 
dutalion ot the peiiod for mourning ; much of the 
richness and digml) which crape imparts to the 
apparel ol those the melody of whose lives lias passed 
into the minor key of sorrow have thus been lost. It 
is now the indication of “good taste’’ for all the 
membeis ol the Inmly to wear ciape both on indooi 
and outdooi gowns dining the liisl twelvemonth, and 
after the Inst six month.-, to lessen the quantity towards 

Hit 1 end ol tliai time. The orthodox 111011 riling for a 

widow' is silk, cntncly veiled with crape; a small 
bonnet also of uape, with a tmy cap of white resting 
on the hail m fion., and a long pendant end or veil of 
crape with a deep 
hem. The white 
collar and culla or 
“weepeis” as they 
are tenned - complete 
this handsome and 
becoming costume. 

Her daughter will 
wear dresses of vicuna, 
a beautifully soft, silky - 
.jin faced inatenal, pus 
scssing the icquisite 
11 dulnes.’i n of black, 
trimmed with gradua- 
ted bands of crape 
from hem to waist, the 
bodice cut to the new- 
est shape, ornamented 
B wiih deep frill or vest, 
and sleeve puffs of 
crape. For outdoor 
wear a tight-fitting 
jacket of dull cloth, 
with revers and cuffs 
of Asl radian or black 
fox , and pretty little 
crepe- bonnet with long 
net ved, worn over the 
face. 

1 lie little children 
of the family will also 
wear vicuna cloth 
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funks, tiimmcd with tiny bands of nape, which will 
also accentuate tile outline uf the square yoke or 
levers on bodice, and form deep cuffs on the* sleeves : 
jackals of rough ('loth with deep shoulder -cape made 
quite plain, and celled with stitching, and either fell or 
hcavoi hats ornamented \< ith lorded ribbon bows, or 
toscUes composed of bows. These latter look par- 
ticularly well, confining* the 
bruns of the hats into the 
ihice-cornercd shape which 
obtains nr the present mo 
mem. Later, serge fiorks 
trimmed with rows of braid, 
as the design shown with 
ding i am, employing the braid 
in place of the nainnv \ civet 
libbon. 

Following the deeper 
mourning, serge gowns are 
worn, upon which is mtio- 
(luccd handsome braid, put 
on in deep Vandykes or seven 
lows of graduated braid sewn 
cIoaC down to the hem, 
which is edged with a bordei 
of ast radian or black fox 

fur. As an alternative, a costume of cloth with a raised 

pa Mein simulating the lines seen in lt watered silk." 
relieved with dull silk and galloon edging. The 
ar company ing design for a mom ning-uxstume (p. 2j.‘ ; 
has a diaped skill .h now worn, pul into fulness at the 
hack, and showing a little of the trimmed undeiskirt at 
either side ; .1 simple c lose-fitting bodice, fastened by 
means of ku mg at the back; a soft draped collar of 
ci ape cm on the bias and finished with a bow ; be- 
neath, a mci ics of narrow crape bands decorate the 
bodice. The upper part of the sleeves is formed as a 
puff, and armlet in crape. 'This design would make 
well in serge and braid to take the place of crape 
on di apery and bodice. 

Skating Costume . 

The pendent icicle, the moss-like covering of snow 
on bough and bramble, and the whistle of the black- 
birds, all indicate to those who are “keen ” on skating 
that pleasant hums in the enjoyment of a merry skim 
across the frozen hike are in store for them. Our 
illustration (p. 232} represents a most wearable costume 
for such an occasion, arranged in a combination of sof^ 
thick woollen material, warm brown in colour, and 
velvet the deep tint of a ripe tomato ; the far may be 
cither mink tail, skunk, or sable. ' This design is 
adapted to the \crv fashionable “ pelisse ” now worn 
by arranging mote fulness in the ftonl of skirt and 
attaching it to the nanow basque, Opening straight 
down the front and lined tluoughout with silk. 

The costume under our notice is cut in a bell- 
shaped skirt, with deep hem or flounce reaching 
to the knee of velvet or velveteen, headed with a 
narrow line of fur which is repeated a few inches 
higher on the material. A shoulder-cape of stylish 
appearance is made in the red velvet outlined with 
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fur, and finished at the points with small mink tails. 
The cuffs ami collar aie also composed of velvet and 
fur. A charming toque of the same mateiials is ar- 
ranged with a pretty bow, and two liny upstanding fur 
tips clasped with a buckle. The muff, foimed as two 
deep frills of velvet oivided with a band of lur, is .some- 
times worn pendent from the waist by a fine metal 
chain. The whole design may be earned out in red 
cloth bordered with black velvet, or bottle-green doth 
and \ civet trimmed with astrachan. We shall illus. 
Date a il Liberty 3 ’ hat in our next number. 

C hildreris Frocks . 

Bcfuir pioceeding to the explanation of the designs 
1 must mention soft satin ribbons are worn as sashes, 
tied in a huge bow and ends at one side of the front, 
giving a dressy appearance to an evening frock. 

The design for a child of three \ ear 5 is made in 
white cashmere, embroidered m pale gold silk, a 
design of feather- stitch and triple dots at intervals. 
The front width is cut with material on the double, 
and the' undcr-arm scams slightly shaped in to the 
waist. The back piece may either have a seam down 
the centre, »>i open seven inches to the lowest low of 
running threads at the waist. 1 lie dotted lines in 
diagram indicate the 1 minings, whidi should be 

mounted on to a narrow band at the neck, allowing 

a tiny heading. A pretty effect is attained by draw- 
ing narrow yellow gold ribbon through the “ rasings :l 
at the waist, and tying in a bunch of bows at the 
back ; the skin has a linn with a tuck, above which 
1* the embroidery, the latter repeated above ami below 




the waist and acioss the square. The epaulettes are 
shaped into the. armhole, pleated into a triple box- 
pleat, the edge ornamented with feather-stitch. 

The addition of a velveteen yoke and sleeves to the 
wrist makes this a serviceable frock. 
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The clay frock for 
child of five years is 
composed of two 
widths of material 
thirty-six inches wide, 
gored in to the waist 
at each scam, and put 
into fall gathers at the 
yoke. A deep hem is 
headed with rows of 
tiny velvet ribbon. 
The lower portion of 
llie sleeve is full, sewn 
into a short sleeve of 
lining, across which 
DAY FROCK I OR CHILD OK tllC tWO pllfls arc 

YKARS< ‘‘ mounted' 1 ; the wrist 

is finished with a two-, 
inch band and rows of ribbon and a rosette of loops. 
The square yoke is lined with silk or sateen put into 
a narrow neck-band, open in front. The dots across 
the front - see diagram —a re placed one inch up from 
the edge, and indicate the line that the shoulder-cape 
frill is sewn, thus allowing for the flat appearance of 
the same. On the shoulder the cape forms deep 
epaulctLcs sewn at the doited lines into the armhole. 
The yoke, collar, and niffs are trimmed with rows of 


ribbon, and two pretty rosettes conceal the fastenings 
in front ; otherwise, I he back is exactly similar. This 
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design, made in woollen material, would make a pietty 
outdoor gai incut for late spring or early summer 
wear. A. Ll. G. 

( ut fii/t-r fatter . f'r making costumes from iht original dn \ r ns 
illustrated in !ht\ • rticle may be had, rut fa the sender's measure* 
tnent^for ore s»u.‘:i ; and si ' fence rack {and for one shilling /« the 
case of the <hild‘s j\ ■ /. fi fit t\ at ion should he iumfa fa the uthor of 
'* ('hif-('h it on f''i s’’ i tr,> of ihe Editor of L'a^rli.S Mai.a/inb, 
La J'rlle , 




M I K E 


S WEET peace was 
ours, my Micky. 
Until the day you 
came, 

But neither home nor 
- garden 

On ever seem the 
same ! 

O’er couch and chair 
and carpet 
We trace your spoil- 
ivc feet ; 

The lawn with holes 
you garnish, 

The flowers that 
bloom you eat. 

Wrath fills your heart, 
! my Micky, 

And growling* swell 
mikk. your brea:>r, 

^romafhofagraph.) When in your path 

comes *it raving 
.Some uninvited 



But mllmg, rolling over, 

Wot huh!" ) ou ‘iccm to say, 
As both of \ou together 
Rush hcadjong down llie way. 


What are \our thoughts, my Micky, 
The joys that fill your mind. 
When o’er the waves victorious 
You sniff the salt sea-wind ? 

Or Tubby's tail pursuing 
Across the wall you flv, 

'1 hen pause to watch her slumber 
With puzded, doubtful o\c : f 


Oh ! bold and black-nosed Micky ! 

Life is not wholly free 
At times from dews of trouble, 
w My ■’ con for thee. 

\er I.o\e doil] make thy sunlight, 

And long may years renew 
llie heart-links that unite us, 

My comrade tried and true ! 

4 M. 5. Hayuraft. 




ONCE thought I knew 
something about 
Cornwall, but that was 
before I had read any 
book of “ O/s ” except 
“ Dead Man’s Hock. 1 ’ 
Now 1 have been read- 
ing ‘‘The Delectable 
Duchy,” and though l 
read it within the limits 
of Greater London, and 
the snow was whirling 
wildly outside my win- 
dow all the while, the 
book carried me back 
to Cornwall, and I saw 
the western land again 
as I saw it last under 
the glory of an early 
autumn sun. lhit how 
much I had missed 
before! (I can assure 
“ Q. ! ’ that 1 neater carved “Smith* or “Thomp- 
son ” or “ such names ” on 1 the tombs of any of 
his forefathers, 1 hough I was a latter-day tourist, 
afoot in the Duchy.) I was one of a class of which 
“ Q. V* “Journalist” (in the Prologue) is not only 
a servant but a type, l saw what my guide-book 
told me to look for, and a good deal more ; but 
how rnad I was to imagine I had seen or heard the 
half of what there was to be seen or to be heaid 
and learnt before I left the Duchy for the third time ! 
I feel I owe “ Q.” a deep debt of gratitude for the 
pictures of Cornish ways and CornishTolk in “ The Dc- 



41 Enoch. Arden,” but it is no worse for that.) Poor 
Mr. Cieake ! You inuat read about him for yourselves 
if >ou Wfiuld know his story, and \ou must read every 
page of “ The Delectable Duchy ’ ; and then, even if 
you have visited Cornwall ofteucr than I have, and 
tramped more miles along its roads and cliff-paths, you 
will know why l feel- -as you will also — that 1 had 
hitherto only been toying with the alphabet of the 
Cornish character. 

“The Children's Library, *' published bv Mr. Fisher 
[Jnwin, has for ns latest volume “The Little Glass 
Man,” a collection of short fairy-stories Horn the 
German of Wilhelm Hauff. I am not .quite sure 
whether childien will appreciate the introductory 
chapter, but they cannot fail to enjoy the stories, which 
follow it. The “Glass Man” is delightful reading, as 
most of the folk tales and fairv-taics of the lilack 
Forest are. [ have always been attracted by the 
pretty dress and handy si-te of the “Children's 
Library,” which are a* fascinating in one way us 
“The Pseudonym Library is in another. For my 
own part, I can never dissociate the idea of “proof 
slips ,J front this hitter scries, and constantly find my- 
sclt wondering how 1 am to make marks which will 
be intelligible in .the natrow margin allowed nie l 
But this is an objection that very few readers would 
take, and one that does ' not mar my own pleasure in 
handling the volumes. The latest addition to the 
number is “Mimi's Marriage : A Sketch” fiom the 
Russian, and is a powerful study of St. Petersburg society 
and its ways, not in all points pleasing ; and m the 
course of translation one o* two curious pieces of 
English have slipped in. For instance, 1 noticed 


lectable Duchy’Xwhich is published by Messrs. Cassell's. “lays” for “lies'* m one place, and “dirt” usa\eib 
I defy anyone to read those “Legends of St. Phan’* in another, 
without laughing long and heartily, and the Registrar 

In “When the Sap Rose” is worth turning to again What perennial interest time is in the subject of 
and again ; but of all the stories and sketches which employment for ladies. In this one month I have 

goto make up this volume thefe is not one better than received two books from different publishers on this 

“Love of Naomi'*. (Of course it ?s reminiscent of topic, evidence at once cogent and pathetic of the 
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need tlicic* i-s for guidance in this direction. First 
from Messis. A. D. Times <S: Co. comes 4 ‘ Ladies at 
Work,' 5 a seiica ot k ’ Tapers on Paid Employments for 
Ladies," with an introduction by Lady Jeune, and 
each sepai ate branch of work for ladies dealt with by 
an i:\peit. A lew years ago a paper on “Journalism" 
as an employment for ladies would have sounded sadly 
out of place and certainly out of keeping 1 with nil one's 
preconceived ideas of the fitness, of things feminine. 
Ihit now there are not only ind> writers, as then* 
alwn\s have been, but ludy-repoiieis and special 
correspondents. And the paper on “ Journalism ” in 
this volume by Miss Fanny L. t.ieen is among the 
most useful m the senes. Two on M Teaching ” (by 
M. T. Wallas) and “ Klementary School 'leaching" 
(by F. Harrison)- are also practical and up-to-date. 
Miss Charlotte M. Yonges paper on “Authorship is 
a little disappointing, hut the concluding paper by 
Miss C’. R. ( oleridge, on “ T he Lady of all Woik/’ 
is, in many icspccts, the best in a good book. In- 
cluding Lady Jeune’s “ Introduction,’ 5 there arc only 
fiitcen thapteis in the book, but in Mrs. II. Coleman 
Davidson’s “ What our Daughters can do for Them- 
selves ’’ (Smith, Elder 6c Co.) then: are upwards of 
fifty. 1 am not going to attempt 10 set one book 
against the other, fur Mrs. Davidson neressaiily goes 
over much of the same ground as Lady Jeune and her 
fnends, though with not quite the same fulness. I 
should say that a lady with a bent for one particular 
occupation would do well to see what one of the 
experts, under Lady Jeune’s guidance, says ; whereas 
a lady who wanted to know' if there was not some- 
thing she could do had better turn to Mrs. Davidson’s 
pages. 

I take a kindly interest in any story of military life 
— not that I ever wielded a lethal weapon or am any 
other than a man of peace ----because «i good many 
years ago I was stmt to one of the London barracks by 
an enterprising editor to 11 interview " all the privates 1 
could induce to talk to me, and then write up “ Life 
in the, Ranks." And as that was my first newspaper 
article, 1 gave so much time and thought to its pre- 
paration that 1 have regarded myself as more or less 
of an authority on matters military ever since. So I 
followed the story of Troop Sergeant-Major Mole in 
“A King’s llussar r (Cassell & CoA with a lively 

interest as a good picture of life in the ranks of a good 


cavalry regiment, and well through them to the top 
i ling of non-commissioned life. 1 kings have changed 
lor the better in lcg.rnl to many of the details of a 
soldier's evciydav life since our hero began Ins career, 
but this is, on the whole, a faithful picture. 

Only a few pages earlier in this number there is a 
discussion on the question, * 4 Shall our boils Emi- 
grate?* If they have any thought of doing so, 1 should 
advise them to lead 44 The Art of Living in Australia ” 

( Ky re & Spoitiswoode), by Dr. T. E. Musketl, fni a 
good deal of what lu- says with special reference to 
Austialia is applicable to colonial life anywhere, and 
the cookeiy tecipcs and kitchen information would he 
found imaluable. 

There is a good deal of allegory and not a little 
adventure in “ Hcxond the blue Mountains/’ Mrs. 

L. T. Meade's splendid book for children, published 
by Messrs. Cassell. It would bo very easy to give 
other names to many of the characters, but that would 
he to spoil the cflWt of the story, the very art of which 
lies in its life-likeness and the vivid interest with 
which one feels hound to follow the adventurous 
journey of its child-homes. One might even call the 
book a sort of nineteenths entury “ Pilgrim's Progress ' 1 
from a childiciTs point of view. 

1 wonder how many readers of' the Magazine re- 
member the Torn Competition in which the prize 
winner was Miss Kate Thompson Sizei. Once or 
twice since 1 have seen stories from her pen, and now 
Messrs. Jarrold & Sons send us a new one, “The 
Wooing of Osyih/ 1 a Story of the Eastern Counties 
in Saxon 'Times. A stirring story, well told, 1 would 
dub it, and I would add that it is well illustrated by 

M. M. Wake. 

“'The Little Squire : A Story of Three " (Cassell & 
Co.), by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, is the next story 1 
take up, and I tind il a story in which childien play an 
almost equal pent with grown-up characters. It is 
surprising to note lmw the old hard-and-fast line of 
demarcation has been broken down of late, and the 
change is, on the whole, one for the better. There is 
a good, strong “ mystery” in this story, the secret 
of winch is well kept to the end. 
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Correspondents ore requested, when applying to the Editor for the names and addresses of the persons from *ho:u f mlher partirnlars 
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-r - n « u.t noticr, to prepay the •..iiMagi. Thv Editor oaiiuoi lit any tfiiw gudrantu. dL^oi me Lcrmimy of infurmaiiun, nor tun 

be pledge himself to notice every article or work submit teij. 


11 New Lamps for Old.” 

The Swedish 
stove which we 
illustrate herewith 
burns the gas from 
petroleum oil con- 
tained in the reser- 
voir below and re- 
quires no wick. 
Once lighted, the 
burner vapourises 
the oil, and there 
is neither smoke, 
smell, nor dis- 
agreeable heal, 
'l'he stove is in- 
c x p l o s i b 1 e, a n d 
will be found use- 
ful both in summcL 
anti winter for cooking and boiling purposes. It is 
stated to boil a quart of water m three or four minutes, 
and rook a lump steak in five minutes. When the 
flame is at Us maximum the consumption of oil i* one- 
ihii il of a pint pci hour. - While upon this subject we 
may also mention the 11 Beehive " wick, intended for 
burning the heavy oil used in bicycle lamps*. The 
wick has been introduced by a Manchester fmn, and 
is chemically treated, so as to last much longer than 
the ordinary wicks. - We may also refer to the method 
of enriching oil gas by the hydro-oxy process, now in 
practical operation at Huddersfield. The oil is con- 
verted into gas in retorts, and oxygen gas, made by 
the llrin process is commingled with it before it is 
cooled. The oxy-oil gas thus produced is ultimately 
mixed with the ordinary coal-gas, and serves to en- 
rich it. Moreover, with the cheap oil of the United 
States, the oxy-gas alone, can be used for illuminating 
purposes. 

Transporting Liquid Air, 

Professor He war has recently forwarded a consider- 
able quantity ol liquid air from the Koval Institution, 
London, to Cambridge, by taking special precautions 
to keep out heat. The precious liquid was carried in 
a glass flask with double walls. The air between the 
walls was pumped out and a small quantity of mercury 
put in its place. Under the extreme cold of the liquid 
air a film of solid mercury condensed on the outer 
sutface of the inner wall, and formed a reflecting 
surface highly impervious to heat. This done, the 
whole flask was packed in solid carbonic acid, which 
froze the mercury and pioduccd an almost perfect 
vacuum between the two walls. The protecting 
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envelope of the liquid air had a temperature of So'* 
C. below zero ; but il must be borne in mind that the 
temperature of the liquid air was nearly 180 C. below 
zero, so that the ditlcrenrc between she air and its 
protecting jacket was nearly that between ice and 
boiling water. Despite thi.-* discrepancy, and the 
jolting of the train, the liquid air reached its destina- 
tion willi only a slight loss of bulk. 

A Folding Binocular. 

The folding hmorular which we illustrate is the 
invention of a London optician, Mt. Aitchison. and 
supplies an instrument which is available for use either 
as an opcia ur field gla«s. As will be seen from our 



illustrations, the opening and closing of the glass are 
effected by side-pieces of aluminium, which act as 
levers, and secure, by means of toothed ends, a perfect 
parallel movement between the lenses. When closed, 
the instrument is barely an inch in thickness, so its 
compactness and portability are assured. The tubes 
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arc formed of volute coils of aluminium, wound on a 
taper mandrel, the grooving of the inner edge forming 
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a complete scries of diaphragms, that adds greatly to 
the definition of the lenses. Although the new glass 
is so strong as to be practically indcsti uctible, it 
weighs, with its case, less than six ounces, and may be 
earned in the pocket with no gi eater inconvenience to 
the wearer than is caused b\ an ordinary pocket-book. 
The consequent gain to all siglit-seer^ travellers, and 
naval or military officers is apparent. 

The Nouraghes of Sardinia. 

On the plateaux of Sardinia there are many singular 
ruins, called “nouraghes,” whose origin is something 
of a mystery. They have been considered as temples, 
and tombs, towers of silence, and watch towers. Built 
of large hewn stones, and enclosed by walls, they are 
formidable works, and there is one at DomuS- Novas 
which is a real citadel, with sixteen chambers, and 
walls 500 feet in circumference and eight feet thick. 
It is supposed by a recent explorer that the nouraghes 
re re really refuges for the cattle and people in times 
of. war or plunder, and this is probably the right ex- 
planation of the mystery. They may be compared to 
the old (Gaulish underground refuges to which we re- 
ferred in a former Gatherer. The Sards who 
colonised Sardinia in early times came front Lybia, cm 
the other side of the Mediterranean, and were a 
pastoral people. They were probably the builders of 
these nouraghes, which, we may add, are also found in 
North Africa, the Balearic Islands, Southern Italy, and 
the Caucasus. While upon this subject we may 
mention that a curious case of optical illusion has l ecn 
found iri a wall of a ruined Gallo. Roman temple of the 
third century on Uie surr.mir of the Buy-de-Dome in 
Auvergne, France. The wall is built of black and 
white stones, laid so as to produce zig-zags down the 


wall, black and while by lurns. Standing at a distance 
the horizontal layers of stone appear to converge, an 
optical illusion known as “Zollncr’s figure,” and pub- 
lished by him about forty years ago, but which we now 
know to be much older. The use of the illusion in the 
rites of the temple is still a matter of conjectme. 

A Simple Tourniquet. 

A tourniquet is, of course, a ligatuic for nncsiing 
the How of blond by compressing the limb above the 
wound, that is, between it and the heart. One of a 
very simple and convenient nature is illustrated here- 
with. Jt is simply a length of indiarubber tubing, T, 
with an open metal hook, it, fastened to one end with 
leather, and in a moment the rubber band can be 
turned round the limb once or twice as the case may 
require, and slipped into the hook, where it is firmly 
held by the ex 
pansion of the 
rubber through the 
openings of the 
metal, so that the 
more it is pulled 
the faster ii bolds 
Every household 
and every tiavcller by rail or otherwise might reason- 
ably be provided with such a tourniquet. It costs a 
mere trifle, and is wan anted to keep sound for any 
time in this country, and for two years in India. 

Advances in Photography. 

Our illustrations -.how an advance in photography 
which we our (o Mr. Dallmeyer. In Fig. j (on p. 239) 
the small picture in the* corner shows the picture re- 
sulting from the use of an ordinary lens, the large one 
shows the result with ?*h\ Dallmcycr’s lelcobjective 
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th.it clement in the corona or outer layer of the 
photosphere. The corona, in fact, is mainly com- 
posed of two light elements : hydrogen and 
“helium” ( which is yet unknown on the earth) ; 
but occasionally iron, calcium, magnesium, and 
Other heavy elements are pi ejected into it from 
below. This envelope of hydrogen allows the 
solar heat to radiate freely into space. Were 
oxygen to mingle and combine with it fanning; 
water, the radiation would be seriously impaired. 

The Electrical Wizard. 

A11 interesting and instructive toy is the “ Electri- 
cal Wizard,” which has been introduced into 
London fmm abroad. It consists of a flat box 
containing a small electric bell, a battery to work 


from the «?ai\ie point. We should explain that 
the l wo picture** m Tig. t are rut out of large plaies, 
but aie here rcpioduccri in their original size. I11 
Tig. 2 the attachment by means of which the long 
distance photographs are secured is shown. — While 
upon this subject wc may mention that Mr. G. W. 
Moig.in, of Aberdeen, has brought out an ingenious 
method of taking photographs after dark by the mag- 
nesium light. The sitter is not exposed to the long 
glare of the ordinary magnesium or the electric light ; 
but a travelling frame quickly gleams thq light over him 
m such a way as to allow the photograph to be taken 


the bell, and two metal contact makers connected by 
flexible wires, one with the battery and the oilier 
with the hell. A number of metal points are also 
joined by wires in such a way as to complete the 
circuit of the electric bell when corresponding pairs 
of them -arc touched by the contact makers. Each 
of these points projects upward through a square in 
a caul marked with the questions and their answers. 
The questions may be on historical, scientific, or, 
indeed, any instructive subject, and further, any 
user of the box can make a card for himself with 
his own questions and answers. The questions 
occupy the loft half of the card, the answers the 



right. Now, suppose the question is asked, “Who 
discovered America ?” To tinil the answer, one con- 
tact maker is held against the metal point correspond- 
ing to the question, and all the points in the right half 
of the card .tie touched one after another. When the 
child u-aches the point at the answer “ Columbus/ 1 the 
bell w ill nng. 

Heating Iron in Cold Water. 

A curious experiment shown at the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion will be understood from our illustration. ’It is 
due to MM. La- __ 
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a current of r;o amperes is used the iron immersed 
in the watei immediately becomes red-hot. Wrought 
iron and steel actually melt in the water after a 
time, and even carbon becomes amorphous. The 
temperature, in fart, reaches 4,000* C\, and with a 
cunent of 320 amperes it taisecl to 8,000' C. A 
flame of burning hydrogen surrounds the metal in the 
water, ami it is believed that as the elei.hic current 
decomposes the water into its constituent gases 
oxygen and hydrogen the hydrogen collects round 
the iron and offers such a resistance to the electricity 
that a high temperature is produced. For the same 
icason an electric arc lamp bums bugluly under 
water. 

A Wooden Fireproof Door. 

Fireproof doors arc usually made of iron, but these 
arc objectionable in several ways; and it is satisfactory 
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to learn that a wooden door, resembling the ordinary 
kind, but fireproof, has been brought out. The door, 
as shown in Fig, 1, is hollow and filled with sheet 
asbestos. Recent trials at Nottingham have shown 
that, after twenty-five minutes’ exposure to fire, the 
w'ooden frame is charred, but the interior or mass of 
the door remains sound, as will be seen from Fig. 2. 
For ordinary houses and public buildings these doors 
have some advantages over the heavy and unsightly 
iron ones. 

Experimental Criticism. 

Literary criticism has, until now, been left to the 

intuitive appreciation of the cntic ; but Dr. L. A. 

Sherman, an American, his taken a new departure 
in applying the methods of science to literary works. 


(■real things are expected from this new science, which 
would investigate a poem much in the same way as a 
naturalist would dissect and classify a new bird. 
Ncveithclcss, we are somewhat sceptical of its future. 
Among other results arrived at wc may mention that 
the length of the sentence in English prose has been 
contracting since the days of Elizabeth. Sir Thomas 
More, Sidney, Spenser, and others, employed from 
40 to (»o words to the sentence, whereas Macaulay, 
Emerson and otlici-* only use horn 20 to 30. There 
aie exception! : lor example, hac«»n who used 22, and 
Matthew Arnold, whose average was 37, or about the 
same as Addison Again, the English sentence has 
betomc more simple and predicative. Spenser and 
Sidney have only 4 to iu per cent, of simple sentences, 
while Macaulay and Lowell have: 20 to 40 per cent. 
Thoie is also a growing tendency in poetic writcis to 
express ihcii ideas with fewer words, which is owing, 
as Dr. Sherman thinks, to the “association value, ’’ err 
in plain English, the suggest ivencss of the words 
having increased. A child, in learning to speak, 
advances through a similar phase of development, 
according to Dr. Sherman. These results arc interest- 
ing, and the pur-ant of u cxpciimenlal criticism ” may 
lead to some valuable facts and principles as regards 
loim and •■tyle ; but, after all, this mechanical litermy 
anatomy has vei\ little tu do with the real hie and soul 
of prose and poeliv. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

Intending competitors are reminded that in the 
Pu'dc Maze Competition, February 1st, 181)4, is the 
latest date for receiving entries, and in the Debate 

Competition, February 15th, is the latest (lay. The 
rules under* which these and other prizes arc offered 
arc published in our December number. 







ON A LEE SHORE. 

By CLARA E. CHEESE MAN, Author of “Had He Known," etc. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
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'And lo ! hrnralli the morning's blossoming fires, 

The shining city of .1 bundled spires ! 

In mists of gold, by rutintless havens furled, 

And glad with all the flags of all the woild ! " 

y ^ H ft w j c l Cj C £l | , n 

WjF\ ' . haven was full of 

W ' I j jki,v3 shipping - .1 Heel 

F jj" * — "^| that rallied the flays 

f if jj of all nations. Where 
V < *\ Ml J; J i tf J *:^Tr the shores narrowed 

together the sluggish 
ft . ~~ 1 stream seemed to be 

-5 3>gr~ masts. Side by side 

^ rose the tall, tapering 

spars; in the distant 
forests whence they 
had been taken the pine trees h.ul scarcely blood closer 
together, behind this barricade of hulls, this chcvaux 
tic f rise of- masts, were the u haivcs and warehouses of 
a noisy, crowded port, terming with men and mer- 
chandise. Above ihc low shoics and the streets full 
of clangour and tin moil was the hot, hazy sky of an 
Australian .summer. The ha/e seemed red in the dis- 
tance where the railway ran. where wound the stream. 

This was the poit of Williamstown, and by that 
narrow', muddy sticam - the Van a, which here met the 
waters of the hay - the tide of wealth and commerce 
rolled to the city of Melhoui ne. 

However, it was the Melbourne of over thirty years 
ago— a great city even then, but not covering a third 
of its present area. It was the Melbourne which but 
recently had lived through the feverish days of the 
gold discoveries. 

The ships whose sails whitened the harbour still 
carried gold away— gold dust, gold bars, gold coin, 
lint the time was to come when there would be more 
wealth in the bales of wool with which they were pack- 
ing the holds of the vessels in port than in all the gold 
from Victorian mines. 


The Hironddlc was loading with wool. Dale after 


Melbourne ; only they did not say so then, for the 
phrase had not been invented. Her captain was 
justified in being proud of her, and, unless he were 
destitute of that love of a sailor for his ship which has 
become proverbial, it might well be supposed he would 
be as careful of her safety as his own. 

While amidst noise and dust and heat the men on 
deck toiled at the loading of the ship), and the mates 
superintended, the captain sat at case in his cabin. 
This, of course, was as it should be. What is the use 
Of a male, of a subordinate of any kind, if he does not 
do the work ? 

Captain James Dirkwood, though an original char- 
acter in some ways, had this, in common with most 
persons m authority — that he never forgot the duties 
of liis inferiois. He was an excellent disciplinarian ; 
hut he knew how to make himself popular with a 
crew. 

He knew his trade also, for but one fault had ever 
been found with his seamanship - that he was daring 
to the verge of recklessness. There were people who 
called him l * foreign,' 1 Judging from his black hair and 
eyes, and his swarthy skin, which was dark even when 
one accounted for the sunburn which had bron/ed it ; 
but Dirkwood came of English stock, and, perhaps, was 
not much ciedit to it. 

Of another smt was the man who sat on the opposite 
side of the cabin table, and talked with the captain in 
low. earnest tones. He was small and slender in frame, 
and his thin, sharp-featured face contrasted with the 
dark one*oppositc seemed insignificant and blanched 
in colouring. The hand which he laid on the table, 
and with which he gesticulated occasionally, looked 
too Mnall and white, and too finely kept for that of a 
merchant seaman. 

There did not seem to be anything nautical about 
him except his dress. But he had served his appren- 
ticeship to the sea, and had made two or three voyages 
with Dirkwood as first mate. They were cousins, 
though in appearance, at least, there was no sign of 
the relationship. 

“So you think it easy, do you, Ferrars?" said the 
captain. 

They had been alone for about five minutes. The 


bale had been swung into the hold and pressed down- 
wards, until the first mate jocosely protested that he 
expected the planks to start from. their fastenings and 
the decks to bulge. In the case of his own vessel the 
absurdity of this idea was more appa.ent than it 
might have been in some other instances, for the 
Hirondeile was almost a new ship, and as staunchly 
built as any that had entered Port Philip. She was a 
handsome clipper * barque of r, 5 oo tons, her lines 
were as fine as any y adit’s, and. her lofty spars carried 
an immense spread of canvas. 

She had broken the record in her first trip to 


black steward, Victor, whose imposing figure was 
clad in pure white, had slid noiselessly about the 
table, placed wine and glasses, thereon, and re- 
tired. 

•‘Easier than most things of the sort/’ said Ferrars 
confidently. 

“ Well, I don’t know how you can be sure of that 
even; IPs our first attempt, isn’t il ? I don’t know 
what your experiences may have been, but I'm certain 
jfr of my own.” 

“ What does it matter about our experiences ? ” 

“Why, there are things to learn in every trade. It's 
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all very well going jauntily into llii^ ; but if we 
haven't stolen bcfmc we shall be sure to do it 
clumsily. 1 ” 

“You are the most reckless man 1 ever knew. 7 ' 
Ferrars said, glancing about him apprehensively. 

“ Someone will be healing you to a certainty. But 1 
believe the more danger iliac is in a scheme the more 
you like it.'* 

B irk wood laughed. 

“There’s danger m lli:-», and difficulty loo. You’ie 
not much younge r than 1 am, but J think l may say 
that in beating about tins wuihi i'\e sailed two feet to 
your one. Jf you lam:) this is going m be managed 
without a lot ot trouble, vou'rc mist. then. It looks easy 
—yes; but like everything elv that pays, it lias got 
to be done by ihv sweat of our bioiw And when Jt 
is done we shall lia\e pi a ions well earned our wages. 17 

“Well,” Ferrars ^aid, '‘its a big wage, remember." 

“Well, von seem to think I'm lond of dinger ; but 
who told you I was fond oi biain-woik ami this eternal 
plotting and contriving you pul upon me? There's a 
hitch in your arrangement-*, .dtei all. l)o you know 
the weight of the stuff:" 

“No- not exactly/* 

“ It weighs about nine hundred", eight. 1 reckoned 
that out last mg lit. It isn’t a parcel you can con- 
veniently 'Auff into >out pocket, my boy, or carry olf 
in a bundle under your aim. ‘ 

“Of course I knew it would be heavy,*” Fcrrais 
a lowered ; “but I didn’t supjm>e it would weigh 
that. 77 

“ You can figure mil the litiU sum for yourself. To 
he sure, it’s not bulky — it goes into a small compass ; 
but that’s rather against us than in our favour. The 
men about us a»c too highly educated. You ask any 
one of them to handle a moderate-sized box that 
weighs nine hundredweight, and «.er if he doesn't have 
a near guess of what's inside. We can’t pack it as 
you proposed. We can’t pretend that its a few hilling 
effects you forgot to take off the ship when we parted 
company after om last trip. It will have to be put in 
several packages, so as not to excite suspicion on ac- 
count of the weight, and however wo may divide it 
up, it will make more luggage than you've carried 
about with you in the whole iouisc of your life, Dick 

Ferrars." 

“1 was afraid that idea wouldn't work,' 1 admitted 
Ferrars. “ Remendici, il you please, that it wasn’t 
mine.' 7 

“ I don’t remember anything of the sort. 15ut, if 
il isn’t yours, find a better one to put in its place.* 

“I can’t see that the weight’s of an) consequence,” 
Ferrars said hold tv. “What it to anyone but our- 
selves how much property 1 have on the fJiroruieflt f 
If you agree to take charge of nine hundredweight, or 
nine tons even, what have other peopl'* to do with 
that ? Who's going to make remarks oi quextio i about 
it — the crew ?” 

“ I’ve a mate here, Ferrars/* interposed t^c cap- 
tain, “who’s a long way sharper th.i : ever you were. 1 


care about him exercising his mind in that way. But 
1 should haidly think he’d venture to interfere with ib. 
He won’t ask why you 're so obliging as to lumber up 
your decks with my propeity, ur why I didn’t have it 
put on board my schooner. It lie does, hell be the 
lii st mate who’s taken liberties with you ’’ 

“ Ay, 1 d.i re say." 

Bilkwond laughed. 

“i don't aiuii ip.ite that sort of interferon. c. But 
aftewaiJs theie might be talk. The crew— the men 
who haul aL die mpcs, who go here and iliac just as 
they’ie oi dat'd, nevei -saying a word about, it- they 
think a lot tunic than either you or 1 have any idea 
of. They've queer stones to tell after a voyage, and 
sometimes those stones are believed. \ou must have 
a reason for sour property being on the ship, that’s all. 
You and I aien’t virtuous enough to be able to do 
things without any reason for them. Only the people 
who are miles and miles above suspicion can afford 
that. Win'll vouie on the shady .side, Dick, always be 
caieful to have a good clear motive for whatever you 
do, so that if anyone suddenly turns the light on, and 
begins to iuqiinc into your actions you can say, ‘ That’s 
how/ or ‘That's v. Iiv.’ In this affair you’ve got to be 
as tianspaient a* a jelly-fish.” 

“ For one who never meddled with anything of the 
soil befoic, you -can to know a deal about ii/’ said 
F'oira is snccilugiy. “1 will show you a season. It’s 
well known licit l vc bought a schooner- that l mean 
to tiade about the id inds - Fiji, Samoa, and so on-- 
and I’m supposed to be getting my trade goods on 
board. In reality everything I do require is on tin* 
schooner now. and she might leave at once, instead ot 
waiting, as we agicvtl upon, until you’ve sailed, and 
ovcilaking you at the Heads. I shall send her off this 
very day. 5 * 

u And what of that ? 1 sec nothing in it.” 

“But I do. The schooner goes --1 stay behind. 
You’re the cause : you press me to wait another day 
until you’re icadv to sail, and have a passage with you 
as far as the Heads, where 1 can pick up my schooner 
again. Were cousins and old shipmates and all iliat ; 
it’s natural we should like to have a sort of faiewell 
trip together.” 

“ Oh 1 very natuicil,' 5 B irk wood assented. 

“ \V t*ll, suppose I discover, immediately after my 
schooner has gone, that something absolutely in- 
dispensable lias been left behind, or forgotten, or 
never been ordeicd - something in the way of trade or 
provisioning or what you like, that I can’t and won’t 
do without. Such mistakes aren’t so very uncommon 
— and I’m a careless fellow. It’s a new thing I’m 
taking up ; I’ve had no experience in the island trade. 
There are a few odd boxes or cases that I must have 
with me, and through your good-nature 1 bring them 
« s *i the Hirotidr’Nc? 

“ 1 see,” said Birkwood. “ All right— bring them 
aboard.” 


The lops will be screwed — not nailed on,” Ferrari 
$ continued. “ They can be moved in a few minute 
“ Very likely/’ said lus cousin, with rather a sour without any noise. As for the gold his voice wa; 

smile. “He may wonder afcuui it a little. 1 don’t hardly above a whisper— “ that’s divided already.” 
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“Yes/’ said Birkwood, and this time he also spoke that such a thing can be done just as one likes? If 
more cautiously. “They'll not send more than five you could satisfy me as to that, I should be easier in 
thousand in a box.” my mind. Fori tell you, Dick, there 7 * one part of 

We can’t reckon ori much time 1 ,'’ Ferrars went on, this I like less than all the rest. Let the ship go -it's 

in his low, husky voice. “ But between us we ought but a ship after all, though I never trod the decks of 

to be able to manage it. We can have the boxes put one I liked better. Ha 1 d ye remember how wc raced 

somewhere handy. If that uncommonly sharp mate of them up the Channel ? The Atalanta was close on 

jours should sec or hear more than he ought to. we our heels — a good ship that ; but her captain, old 



"frhKRAUb HELD ll J 1I1S HAND \\ AKK1NULY ” (/. 24OJ, 


can easily explain things. I’m opening, my own Furby, had no nerve. I should think his hair stood 
boxes — not much harm in that— to stow away a few on end to see the way wc narked on. Ill allow that 
things that I’ve had lying about here ever since our my heart was in my mouth. Seemed as if each squad 
last trip.” that struck her might lip the masts out of her. But 

“ We mustn’t be seen to touch the boxes,” Birkwood never mind that now. It's net the ship "—his voice 
insisted. “ No, no, that won’t do. 1 ’ fell lower — “but the men I think of. 1 don’t want to 

14 Of course, we mustn’t be seen if we can help it, have murder on my soul/ 1 
We’ll get it done during the night you’re anchored at “Pooh! murder -who thought of it?’ 7 Ferrars 
the Heads. In the morning my schooner puts in an answered. 

appearance ; we say good-bye as affectionately as you “ It isn’t often done without loss of life,’’ said 
please, and you send me and my boxes o^er the side*^ Birkwood. “You’ve the easm-r p.ut ; you’ve no 
And then bon voyage ! You take your share of what 9 " danger.” 

follows, and manage it as you like.” 44 But you like danger/ 7 said his cousin promptly. 

“As I like!” Birkwood repealed. “Do you think “ Not that sort.” 
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“ You seemed to take ‘ that sort’ coolly enough when 
the Mannii'n was lost.” 

A sort of dusky pallor crept over Biikwoud’s swarthy 
face. 

1 swear to you that was an accident ! M 

“ So I should suppose. If it wasn't it ought to have 
been, for you weic freed from all blame, and your 
ccititicate returned to you. The poor fellows who got 
away in the long boat wcie never heard of more, I 
believe. Great pity that, especially as it was found out 
afterwards that they'd no watci with them, LhU 1 
suppose no one vise was harmed. Not the oivncis 
certainly, The Nannion w.is lather he.ivilv in- 
sured.’' 

“Have you an> nunc ancient histoiv to give me? ’ 
asked Birkwood. 

Ills voice was unsii'.uly, ami his eyes gleamed with 
a suppressed fury. 

“Not at present/ 1 said his companion cheerfully. 
“1 ought to be leaving you now. l\e to sec about 
my schooner, if what 1 proposed is ti> be earned out. 
Hut if you have any better \\a\ to suggest- 

“ Suggest ! *' 

Bilk wood seemed to be glad of .some pretext for 
his anger. 

“ Do you think I was made to throw out suggestions 
— to hatch schemes for you.’' Not I ? You keep to 
your part of the bargain.’ 1 

Ferrars held up his hand wainingly. A young man, 
evidently one ot the officers of the ship, cainc < jviirkly 
down the companion way, and passed before the en- 
trance to the cabin, within a few feel of where Birkwood 
and his cousin were seated. 

“It’s Norman, my new mate.” said the captain, in 
an undertone. ‘‘Come along it's time we were out 
of this.” 

Then, as they were going out of the cabin, he turned 
and added to Ferrars, who was following him 
closely— 

‘‘ I said just now that in beating about the world I’d 
sailed two feet to vour one. 1 don’t think it now — no, 

I don’t think it.” 

CHAPTfcR 1 Hr: SKCONI). 

“ He travels the fastest who travels alone.” If we 
arc to accept this as a truthful saying, Captain Birkwood 
should have made good progress. Thetc were so few 
who had any claim on him that it might he said he 
marched on without impediment. 

He had married, but had early lost his wife, lie 
had one child— a daughter— -but he so seldom saw 
her, and was so liule concerned with her bringing up, 
that she could hardly he described as an encumbrance. 
Certainly he hud never thought of her as such, for ie 
his way — in a distant fashion, so to speak— he was 
fond of his child. '■ Hity she hadn’t been a boy,” he 
said sometimes. He would ha’-c k>i<r.vn what to do 
with a boy ; he would have brought him up to the 
sea — would have had him as a companion in his - 
voyaging^ But a gill seemed an altogether useless’ 
and unnecessary possession. How in the world was 
he to know anything about girls? He had been cast 


tidiift from home so early in life that he did not 
icmembcr his own s.sters. ^ 

He had novel felt his incapacity so strongly as on 
that desolate morning- -the day after his wife’s death 
- when he sat with the child on his knee, and wondered 
what he should do with hci. She cried, poor lutle 
thing : she misled hei mother. With a rough kindli- 
ness he tried to tumfort her, but soon gave up the 
attempt m despair, and let her cry on. He icin um- 
bered long .iftcrwaid> how she had struggled and 
<a earned with passion, as he tried to put on her 
shoes, how her tcai -Mamed face was pressed against 
his tough coat, how her hot little hands clung to him. 
\\ June should he send her? Who would take charge 
of her? 11 is own people in England ? no, no. 1 1 is 
father and mutliei weie dead : as for the icsi, he never 
wrote to them, never hoard from them. Iiis aunt, 
Mis. Fen. ns, w;is the only relative whose help lie 
could vent me to ask. She lived near Melbourne, and 
whenever Ins wanderings had hi ought linn to that part 
of the world he had found u welcome nt her house. 
He knew hclmehaiul that she would not tefuse to take 
charge of Ida ; he knew also that the child would he 
happv in hei, caie. 

f 11 ihis bHii I he was not mistaken. Mrs. Ferrais 
was one of th»i-*e gond souls who have huge reserve 
funds of ki mini b-> lot other people’s child ten. She 
had a urn and duughtt r of her own, hut they wcie 
almod. gmwn up, and, ,is she told her nephew, she 
liked to have .1 iluld 111 the house. It was a wise 
choice he li.nl made of a guaidian. For Ida the 
change was a fot lunate one. But who ran say 
whether 11 might not have been better for Birkwood 
if he could have kept the child near luiu ? For to 
inarch on wit lime impediment is not always to march 
safely. 

But tin 1 ’.ms:; img tune ago. It was seventeen 
yen is since he had left Ida with his aunt. During 
many of these \eais he had seen nothing of iiis 
daughtet ; bin he had her letters, w hen slu was old 
enough to wiite, and very often her portrait. So 
many and so various were his portraits of Ida that 
they might have seivcd to illustrate a history of the 
iisc and progioss of photography, 'file first Ida was 
fading away , the last Ida was a very fine >oimg 
woman, whose face stnick one by the exceeding 
blackness of hair, and eyes, and eyebrows. Indeed, 
“ which was blackest, none could tell."’ 

“Whyyi believe she takes after me,” Birkwood said 
as he looked at the photograph. 41 1 should have 
thought ” - there was something of disappointment in 
his tone^-“ she would have grown more like her 
mother/ 1 

He saw his daughter oftener now. He was con- 
stantly employed in the Australian trade, making 
icgular trips to Melbourne. Mr. and Mrs.’ Ferrars 
were both dead; but their daughter Mafy still re- 
mained in the old home, and ida lived with her. 
Mary was seveial years older than her second cousin ; 
* but their companionship had always been as close and 
as affectionate as that of sisters. It would Soon be 
broken, however. Ida was to be married very shortly. 
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It was of this event that the captain talked with 
Mary Ferrars, sitting with her in the dusky summer 
twilight, at one end of the long verandah, while Ida 
and Alfred Weldrick sat at the other. 

“ So you'll be left .alone, Mary,” lUikwood observed. 

“Oh, no, not alone,” Miss Ferrars answcied cheer- 
fully. “ Ida and 1 will lie near each other, and I shall 
have someone to stay with me. One of my friends is 
corning to keep house with me. lint what 1 wish is, 
that Dick would give up this idea of his about going 
to the Islands, and stay at home instead,” 

“ Oh, Dick won't give that up, 1 ' said the captain. 

“ But 1 don’t think lie’s strong enough to go to sea. 
it docs not suit him.” 

“Well, I understood that he left me on account of 
the poor stale of hi-. health. But you can hardly call 
this island trip going to sea. It’s a pleasure cruise, 

tiiiit^ fill, lie luitm dbuui from 011c island to another, 

and as he can't afford to do the thing for pure love of 
it, he trades as he goes along. He's laying in enough 
trade goods to supply the whole of the Pacific. You 
should see the gorgeous things he’s got in pui pie and 
flamc-coloured calicoes. v 

“ l’mple and flame coloured calicoes? Is there a 
demand for those in the Pacific ?*’ 

“If there isn’t, Dick will soon create one. Oh, I 
think his idea is a very good one. If l wcie flee to go. 

1 wouldn’t mind hating a run with him myself.' 1 

1 1 is eye wandered towards the other two silting 
apart, and. laughing softly, he said, “ It set Died such a 
piece of formality, asking my consent, didn’t it, Mary ? 
Of course, Ida knew that I should tell her T" please 
herself. Why shouldn’t she ? She has made a good 
choice ; at least, eveiyone tells me so. I know so little 
of this Mr. Weldnck, that I'm hardly in a position to 
judge.” 

“ He is very highly thought of.” 

“ .So it seems. I like him well enough ; but it 
wouldn’t matter if I didn’t, for we are not going to 
come across each other very often. It’s just as well 
that we shouldn't. ’* 

“ I’m sure Ida doesn’t think so/' Mary said warmly. 

“But I do, and that makes all the difference. You 
don't quite know how J was brought up, Cousin Mary. 
Your mothci was iny father’s sister ; but she never 
knew much of our side of the family. She married 
well, as Ida is doing. We weie a rough, poverty- 
stricken lot at home. Ay, and I went aboard a ship 
and worked as a man before the mast. I worked my 
way up ; but I’ve seen a deal more of the forecastle 
than lire cabin, and most of us will allow that’s nut 
the best school for a man's manners:* 

“ I should hope there might bfc good manners in the 
forecastle as well as in the cabin.” 

“ There might be, but the other sort is apt to get 
uppermost. 1 ani only showing you that I come of a 
different slock from what my future son-in-law belongs 
to. We shall be all the better friends if we don't meet 
very often.” 

As Mary Ferrars was herself of this opinion she did 
hot dispute the statement. Meanwhile, her cousin and 
Alfred Weldrick werq discpursing after a very different 


fashion. He was very popular in Melbourne society, 
this young Mr. Weldrick. In most things the world 
had gone so well with him that he would have had 
some difficulty in finding anything 10 complain of. 
His friends regarded him as a spoilt child of fortune — 
one who had everything his own way, and who would 
be improved by a little chastisement, a few reverses or 
disappointments. He had come to Melbourne to lake 
part in the management of a branch of his father’s 
business, and it was not yet two years since he had 
left home. 

“ 1 heard from my father to-day,” he said to Ida. 
“ He must have answered my letter immediately.” 

“Oh- — She paused: but there was eager interest 
111 the glanc e of her eyes. “ I have been nervous about 
it- wondering what they would think. Were they 
displeased r” 

“ Displeased : What an idea ! You must read the 

letter when we go inside ; it i*> not light enough here. 5 * 

“ I am such a stranger to them,” Ida Said. “I 
fancied, they might not be pleased — might not 
approve- - * - ” 

“ i don’t see why you should fancy that when they 
don’t viy Weldrick said with a smile. “ I've read 
the letter twice, and I assure you there’s no word of 
disapproval, it’s full of the kindest things— just what 
1 knew they would say — they couldn’t be unkind to 
:ni) one. When you know my father and mother- -as 
I hope >mi will joinc Way you’ll understand that, 
lim there’*! something else l have to tell you. My 
father wishes me to go home immediately 

“ Immediately ’ ” repeated Ida. “ But how could 
we”- -she coi rcaed herself — “how could you go at 
once ? ” 

“ I could go a 1 a few hours’ notice ; but it overturns 
all our plans. It means putting off our wedding-day 
for six months, and then, of course, we can’t have our 
trip home together, for I should not be able to leave 
the business twice in such a short space of time.” 

“ But if sour father wishes it you must go.'” 

“ Yes. lie says here : ‘ I would have you consider 
whether it svould not be better to defer your marriage 
lor six months or so. I must see you before it takes 
place.’” 

“Then, Alfred,” Ida impulsively interrupted him, 
“ it is just as I thought. They are not pleased ; they 
do not w ish it. Oh, 1 don’t blame them. Is it likely 
they will care to see me, to have me at all?” 

Weldrick looked at her in grave surprise. 

“Are you very much disappointed? * he asked, 
bending a little nearer to get a sight of the face that 
was studiously turned away from him. “ Ida ! you 
don’t mean to say that you are crying about it ?" 

“ It seems as if they thrust me from them,” she 
said m a low* voice. 

*’ But that is nonsense ! I'm sure they would be 
very much pained if they heard you say so. You have 
only to meet to like each other. When you read 1 lie 
letters, you will see that my father must have some 
urgent reason for sending for me. I am afraid of 
business troubles. Once or itvicc before this he has 
given . me hints that all was not going so well as it 
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should. Then his health has failed lately, and 1 put 
that down to annoyance and anxiety caused by the 
state of his aftaiis. It is preposterous to talk as he 
does about growing old ! He is scarcely sixty yet, 
and he looks as young as I do .* 1 

They went inside that Ida might read the letter. 


had no interest in his movements or occupations, nor 
had he even considered the possibility ol these inter- 
fering with his own plans. lint on the following 
morning he met Weldiick in the street, and the latter 
at once stopped to speak to him. 

11 1 have been 011 board jt he lliromkllc , Captain 



"‘ARK *OU VERY Miaai mSAl'POINTLD? * JIF ASKED" {p. 247), 


Mary Ferrars was already in the drawing-room, with 
her brother and the captain, and the subject of 
Wcldrick’s sudden departure was generally discussed. 
But he said no more abovit the business l roubles of 
which he had spoken to Id.., beyond assuring her just 
before they said good bye to each other, that he was 
going home in the hope of being of some assistance to 
his father. 

Rirkwood had not attached any importance to what 
Weldrick had said about his visit to England. He 


Rirkwood,” he said, “ but I did not find you there. At 
'lie agent’s office they told me you had just gone out, 
and l might possibly overtake you. I wanted to see 
you I am anxious to get a passage by the Hiron - 
dcllc? 

To use his own expression, Rirkwood was taken 
aback. He wanted no passengers on the Hirondclle , 
and least of all this man. 

“Rut, Mr. Weldrick,” he said, u wc sail early to- 
morrow morning,” 
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“ It would suit me all the better if you sailed to-day. 
I am quite ready.” 

“ But the Hirondelle is not a passenger ship,” further 
expostulated the captain. “ We have no room, no 
proper attendance for passengers. You would find 
your berth a very rough one.” 

“ Oh, I'm not at all fastidious,” said Weld rick, with 
■L laugh. “Unless you’ve a strong objection to my 
company. Captain Birkwood, 1 have made up my mind 
to go with you.” 

*‘Oh- objection!” said Birkwood, in a reproachful 
tone. “I should be glad — very glad, indeed, to have 
you with me. But you'll be uncomfortable. If you're 
not .1 good sailor vou’ll not enjoy yourself on the 
// irondetlr . Of all the vessels for rolling and pitch- 
ing -lie was proceeding to vilify his own ship, but 
he would go to any kngih rather than Weldrick should 
tome aboard, nfhei - ‘She’s about the worst I've any 
knowledge of. What with that, and what with shipping 
sens - ’ 

“ Ah, I see you arc joking with me,” said Weldrick, 
vno was not to be taken iri by talk of this kind, 
“■(hi a long voyage we nil expect a little rolling and 
pitching. 1 don't mind it. I'm never seasick.” 

“Well, T should have thought you’d have preferred 
to go by sie.mier. W hy not wail for the Great Ih /tain 

“ Because then J should not ^ct away before next 
month. If ) our ship make* as good time as she has 
done twice running, she will be at London before the 
Great Bn til///." 

“ The mail steamer leaves on the 26th, ” suggested 
the captain. 

“ Yes ; sixteen days hence, and it takes fifty to reach 
home. On her liist trip to Melbourne your ship made 
only sixty, and I beliene she was not quite a week 
longer on the homeward voyage.” 

*’ That was exceptional— very exceptional,” Birkwood 
hastened to say. “ It had never been done before and 
may not be again.” 

“ Why, sir, you only exceeded it by a few' hours on 
your next passage. 1 don’t know that I should gain 
anything by waiting foi tire mail, and I have a great 
dislike to the Sue/ mute. There would be no ad- 
vantage either in going by one of the boats of the 
Sydney Steam Service, for this month's steamer has 
just left.” 

Birkwood felt that he could say no more. Wol- 
drick’s statements weie peifcctly correct. This was 
before the days of the great ocean liners, and there 
were few chances of travelling by steamer. There was 
no faster ship in harbour than the Hirondelle , and as 
she was leaving so eaily, it was natural that Weldrick 
should wish to take his passage by her. It would seem 
uncivil to oppose him any further ; or — a more potent 
consideration for Birkwood — it might oven appear 
suspicious. 

44 1 should have told you at first,” Weldrick said, 
“that I have already paid my passage money, and got 
an order for a berth. At the agents they promised 
me- that I should be accommodated on the Hirondelle 9 
although, as you say, she is not supposed to carry 
passengers.” 


“Oh, well, then,” said the captain, “there's no more 
to be said about the matter. You may be sure we 
shall do our best for you. I only thought of your 
comfort. There’s not much pleasure in a stiff gale of 
wind off Cape Horn ; but perhaps you enjoy being 
knocked about and slopped over with salt water. I 
don’t, though l was going to sea before you were born. 
However, you know your own business best.” 

“ This ha* turned up at the last,” Birkwood said to 
Ferrars, after he had 1 elated how a passenger had been 
forced upon him. “ I d give a good deal to get rid of 
him, if 1 only knew how/’ 

“What does it matter whether he goes or not?’’ 
t errara inquired. 

“Why, 1 rather like the young fid low/ Bit k wood 
said uneasily, “ and Ida, of course, is fond of him. If 
anything weie to happen to hmi 1 shouldn't find it easy 
to forgn e invsclf. Look heie. Karats, you’re clever, 
or think youisolf so; >ouve got to devise a way of 
keeping him oil the ship. I said all I tuuld, but he 
rook it as a joke.” 

“1 shall ha\e to decline to help \nu in that way, 
captain,” Lenar* answered. “ If wc say anything at 
all we shall be saying too much. Let him go and 
take his chance of the danger, as the rest are doing. 
There un. wl.w live:- on the Hit nmUUe" 

“Yes, you wouldn’t cave if he was out of the wa^,’’ 
Biikuoud said. “ You’re jealous of him. You think 
tint, if lie wen- disposed of, >011 might have a chance 
with Ida.” 

The little man drew himself up haughtily. 

“ I don't allow anyone to pry into my private affair, 
Captain Biikwood. I have never said a word, either 
to you or to my cov in, dial would give you a right to 
suppose such a thing." 

“ You never said a word because you knew it was 
no use/* Birkwood said tauntingly. 

Keriars Hushed with anger, but he controlled him- 
self. 

“ If you are so fond of Mr. Weldrick." he said 
contemptuous!) , “ yon can look after him while lie is 
on your ship. You had better give lnm the benefit of 
your fatherly care, for go he will.” 


CIIAKJKR T1IK THIRD. 

))own in the south by the w.istc vtithoul >.\W on it — 

Far from the 7011c of the blossom .’.ml tree *■ 

T.ieih, with n mei and whirlwind .n il wail on it, 

Oho>l of .1 land by the gl.i st of a sea. . . . 

Wild is the cry of the sea in the c m:«i by it -- 
Sea that is sinillrn by *|>cars of the snow. 

Desolate songs are ihe sont> rt the wavi.s by it. 

Do vii in the south nherc tiic ship*, never go.’ 

In the shipping columns of the Melbourne papers it 
was * announced that the fcarque Hirondelle , James 
Birkwood, master, had cleared at the Customs for 
London, and that in addition to a large and valuable 
cargo, she earned twelve boxes of gold, valued at 
^60,000. 

“A prize for pirates, if pirates sailed these seas,” 
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Weldrick said to Ida. “ Or, if wc were at war, one of 
the enemy's cruisers might, do well to look after the 
J/iro fiddle. But nowadays the ocean is as safe as 
any other public highway." 

“ Oh, not quite,” Ida said, with a shake of her 
head that was intended to he very impievsivc. 
“ 13 u t 1 am so glad that you are going cm the I [iron - 
(Idle': t 

“ So am 1. I have been congratulating myself ever 
since 1 knew I could get a passage.” 

“ Now is it not funny of papa to pietend he doesn't 
want von with him? It is only a "joke, of course. 
I told him so, and he was obliged to laugh, and con- 
fess that he had been trying to take us in." 

‘"Yes. Captain Hirkwood was joking with me 
about it. Hut do you know, I almost thought he was 
in earnest.” 

“Oh, that is only his way of talking. How could 
he be in earnest? lit* sajs that he is delighted to 
have you as a passenger, and that lie is going to be 
very careful of your safety.” 

“ My safety ! ” 

Weldrick laughed. 

“ 1 hope you did not make him promise to keep me 
under hatches. 1 ” 

“ Oil, I said— I was only talking nonsense, von know 
Now, papa, 1 shall hold >ou responsible if Alfred 
should fall overboard, or if anything should happen to 
him. 1 And suddenly he looked quite serious, and 
said, k I tell you, Ida, l won’t take more caie of niv 
own life than I will of his. If w? should be in any 
danger— and for all we know there may be danger— 
Ml do all lean to help him out of it.’ i am certain, 
Alfred, that my fathci must luvc taken a gie.it liking 
to you, for I have never seen him so moved. I think 
that very few people understand him ; that tough 
manner he puts on is such a disguise, lint I know 
that no one can be better or kinder or more thoughtful 
of us than hr is under it all.” 

“ 1 am sure you have every reason to say so, dearest,' 5 
Weldrick answered 

He had his own opinion of Birkwood. but on no 
account would he have disturbed Ida’s belief. 

Not in the early morning, ns Iter captain had de- 
clared, but towards afternoon, the H iron (idle w'*nl out 
of port. Her sails opened one by one to the breeze, 
until, white from the decks .as far as her spars rose aloft, 
she reeled against the blue. But soon the wind died 
away almost to nothingness, so that at times the ship 
seemed to be poised motionless between sea and sky. 

Still by slow degrees she drew ahead ; bm the pure 
clouds that loitered so long in the field of heave n, the 
white-breasted sea birds that slept as they floated 
with the tide had not a gentler — a dreamier passage. 
The west had reddened as with flame when the first 
course was run, and the anchorage at the Heads was 
reached. * * 

That night the ship rocked to her anchor in the 
shelter of the land. Near her were the lights of two 
other vessels. -One of these was inward bound— a 
large ship that would lake hei pilot or, board and go 
up the harbour on the morrow, The other, a schooner, 


had already been pointed out to Weldiick by Fcrrars 
as hi-? own. 

“ You leave us in the morning, 1 believe,” Weldrick 
said. 

“Yes; uo pent company then. I should not be 
here now ; but Captain Birkwood persuaded me lu 
wait for him.” 

“ Yes," the captain broke in. 11 Its my misfortune 
that I’ve always liked you belter than you deserve. 
There iniibt be a soft part about me somewhere, or 1 
shouldn't have taken you in hand, and made a sailor 
of you. Well, it show* what may be done with un- 
likely mateiial. But now you’ve gone out of my way 
ahogelhei, and mean to turn ) ourself into a soil of 
nautical linen-diaper, 1 wash my hands of you. To- 
morrow morning, Mr. Weldrick, I give this old ship- 
mate of mine his blessing, and see him sale abonid his 
own little cork-boat. How old is that schooner of 
yoms, 1 )irk ? ” 

“ They say she was launched inside of the last 
ten years,” Fcrrars replied; “but her age seemed to 
be a delicate subject. I couldn’t obtain any reliable 
information/ 1 

“ Twice ten perhaps they meant. Or I shouldn’t be. 
surprised at it three times over. I took notice when 1 
went on her with you. I wasn’t acting as a maiine 
surveyor, so I didn’t examine the huil ; but I looked 
a loll. Nothing new there, Dick; the owncis haven’t 
even had it in their heails to put a new patch on the 
sails. Her sticks may last you to the Islands ; but I 
should lay her up in the hurricane season.” 

“ 1 fancy she will last my time,” said Fcrrars with 
a significant smile. 

The captain and Fer.ars were still talking to each 
other, when Weldrick Heft them and went below. He 
slept soundly, ai.d morning came upon him like a 
flash. For a second he wondered at Iii.s unaccustomed 
surroundings ; then he heard the gurgle of water, and 
through the port-hole the light gleamed green and 
golden sunshine i effected from the sea. On deck 
there was some little bustle. Ferrara was taking his 
depasture, and certain boxes, which Weldiick had 
noticed on the preceding day, were being lowered into 
the boat. 

“ Sonic of Dick’s traps,” the captain said cheerfully, 
“With a little forethought now, he might have had 
these on his own vessel at the beginning ; but if he 
didn’t forget half the things he wanted, lie wouldn't be 
true to his own character. Oh, you’re here, are you ? 
Aic these the whole of your belongings, or have you a 
few more tons lying about ? For if so, the Hironddle 
had better go alongside of you as tender.” 

u The men seem to have got them all/ said Fcrrars 
indifferently, as he watched the last of the cases swung 
over the side into the boat. ' Then he turned to Weld- 
jxk, who was standing near, shook hands with him,, 
and wished him a safe passage home. 

“And success to your Island venture 1 9t said Weldrick 
in return. He had always had a lurking belief that 
Fcrrars disliked him, and lie, on his part, did not aare 
for the man, but for this very reason, no doubt, they 
treated each other with elaborate civility. 
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“Yes, llinl's it," Kirkwood said. “Success to you, 
Dick, though my opinion is that you’re hot bom to 
make your foiliine in trade.” 

Ferrara laughed. “ Good-bye, Captain, you’ll know 
the truth of that when we niceL again/’ 

Fur some time r the schooner amf barque were in 
sight of each other. lint the wind freshened, and the 
Hi) an Jell e ran before it like an athlete on the course. 
She was fur outride the Heads now, the land had 
fallen lower and lower till it slipped beneath the wavy 
hun/on line, and tlv deep-furrowed ocean stietched 
.southwards to the white desolation of the Antarctic. 

And now the voyage began-- the monotonous, but 
restful time, whose only changes were the passage 
from day to night, from night to day, the caprices of 
the weather, the alteration of the ship's course, the 
making or lowering of sail. Sometimes close reefed, 
sometimes undei slioit sail, sometimes with all her 
snnw> grandeur of canvas spread aloft, the llirandclle 
went her way. Alwavs the same scene mound her ; 
always the wave burning behind, the wave racing in 
front ; always the long mountain ranges, the deep 
valleys of the oi\ an from hoi i/on to horizon. Astern 
the moving wall of water stooped forward in \ .»ni to 
nveiiake ; at her bows a moving wall of water was rut 
tlnough before it had time to escape. Onward she 
went, ticariiug underfoot the seas ihat thing themselves 
vindictively at hci, that made wild leaps at her deck, 
but fell harmlessly, shi voting into clouds of spia>, 
southwards — and the temperature fell day by day, 
the sea was coldly pale in colour, the sky no longer 
glowed with fervent heat. The birds that hovered aloft 
uttered peevish, discoul.mt cries, as if they also had 
left a warmer climate, and w^re dissatisfied with the 
change. Hut their nesting places were neater yet to 
■the ice-bound south islands that know no summer, 
and on whose shores the thunder of the surf is never 
^tilled. 

The fresh north-westerly winds had given the 
.Hirondelle an oppoi tunity of showing her best sailing 
qualities. She was crossing that wide stretch of ocean 
where the westerly wind has rule. While it ran side 
by side with her, tilling her sails with a fine steady 
breeze, which the captain entered in his log book as 
‘■moderate/' it had proved itself a good and willing 
slave. l>ut if it should get the chance it would act as 
a ruffian mastei, for here, where the wafer rounds the 
globe with scarcely a break, are the wildest winds, 
the heaviest seas, that the voyager has to fear. The 
sudden passion of a typhoon, the resistless sweep of 
the cyclone might seem preferable to the constant fury 

with Which, year in, year out, these waters battle with 

the storm. 

By the end of the first week, Weldi irk had begun to 
feel at home on the ship. The days were a little 
wearisome* for he was not accustomed to be without 
occupation— and idleness, like a great many better 
things, requires some sort of apprenticeship. At first 
he bad been in dismay because he had neglected to 
.provide himself with a sufficient stock of books for the 
voyage. There were none in the cabin — Birk wood’s 


sailing directories excepted, and the log book, in which 
he was always writing laboriously. 

“I’m not much of a reader,” lie said to Wcldrick. 
“ I got my knowledge another way. If you must have 
books, ask Norman. He carries a library about with 
him —novels and poetry, and such like Stuff. Scientific 
too?— oh yes! When 1 was learning my trade we 
weren’t much botheicd with science. Now all the 
young fellows are full of il. Wc shall have the A.B.’s 
at it next, and theio'll be a new and scientific way of 
swabbing decks, and of using the tar brush. What 
can you expect when they’ve begun to reef topsails by 
machinery? But he's a good fellow, Norman is, for 
all Ins science.” 

In tliia opinion Wcldrick concurred. He borrowed 
Mr. Norman's books, but he was not more interested 
m reading them than he was in talking with their 
owner. So a friendship was formed, which, consider- 
ing the short time h lasted, was certainly very intense 
in its nature. But, as his friend often thought, it 
would have been difficult to avoid liking Norman. It 
was strange that the captain should not be able to 
agree with one who, with all bir> quickness of intelli- 
gence, was so mild in manner and so even-tempered. 
For Kirkwood and his mate had had long arguments 
on some moot point of seamanship, and the captain 
had proved the fallacy of the proverb which tells us 
that it Likes two to make a quairel. 

The contention was unusual] > sharp one day when 
Weldiick came upon them lather suddenly. It seemed 
as if Norman hacl been provoked beyond endurance, 
for he spoke in a heightened tone of voice, and his 
face was Hushed. 

“ Well, Mr. Norman, *’ said the captain, “you’ll be 
telling nic next that 1 don't know my right hand from 
my left. You're so very clever that perhaps J ought to 
turn out of my berth and band it over to you. Or 
maybe” -he forced a laugh — “you’re a little nervous, 
a young gentleman who gets timid when he’s in a tight 
place. I’ve always liked a near shave, and any way” 
—he raised his voice angrily, but his anger seemed 
as forced and unnatural as his laugh had been— “1 
mean to command this ship as long as I’m on board 
of her. 1 don’t need any of your science to help me 
to steer a straight course.” 

“As you speak about being timid, sir,” said Norman 
hotly, “ 1 may say that I don’t think much of the 
courage that takes men needlessly into danger.” 

He stopped abruptly when he saw Wcldrick, and 
walked away, leaving him with the captain, 

4i What is amiss ? ” Wcldrick could not help asking. 

“ Oh, nothing !” said Kirkwood, who seemed at 

once to have returned to his usual rough and bluster- 

ing good-humour. “Nothing at all, except that this 
friend of yours is too clever. He knows too much. 
That’s all the fault 1 have to find with him.” 

The same day had been marked by another occur- 
rence, They had sighted land— -a spectral-looking 
coast that was visible for a few minutes only, when 
the mist that wrapped it rolled upwards li)te a curtain, 
then sank again, trailing its feathered edges on the 
sea. Weldrick learnt that this was the western coast 
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of Auckland Island, and that homeward-bound ships, 
whose course was rouml tlu* Horn, passed near i;. 
1 he land was to eastward ; the wind came in sudden 
squalls from west or south-west, anil a heavy and con- 
fused sea tossed the ship to and fro. The next morning 1 
she was much nearer the island, and it looked as if 
she would have some difficulty in getting away fiom 
it. Weld rick said as much to the first mate. “We 
can hardly expect it when we don’t take proper 
means/' the latter answcicd. 

Another morning dawned and found the ship still 
hovering about the same place. Apparently Kirk- 
wood meant to have a good look at the island, fur 
this day ho sailed tile whole length. Weldrick snppused 
tliat he intended to double the north rape, but jf 
such had been his desire it was frustrated by the wind 
veering to northward. 

One of the many good qualities which Kirkwood 
attributed to his ship was that of being able to sail a 
point or two nearer the wind than any other vessel of 
her class. Hut at this time, when theie was sore need 
for such an achievement, the hironddle could make 
no headway against the squalls that beat her back- 
wards from the point of land she ought to have 
weathered. 

She was pul about' and ran before the Hud in the 
other direction, when, with om* of the sudden changes 
of weather that make tiic cl; mate of tins bleak and 
desolate region one long succession of storing the wind 
chopped round to the opposite quarter, and blew 


hauler Ilian i \i i - -blew .15 :[ only (.in blow on the 
unshellcird waste of the South l\u • tic. Night fell on 
a scene ot tumult waxes lolling heavily in gic.it 
ridges that at lir.ios tow tied above the ship a-, if 
leadv to fall on her decks with .til their cnistj:ng 
weight, at times tossed her on tlnir crests as if she 
were light as an egg shell. Hut still she had lost none 
of her hiavery. Herbmldirs had been faithful, and 
she stood the he aw strain belter than could .have 
bt en hoped. 

It was a night to be remembcicd. Often in later 
life, when Weldrick heard the lush ot waters and the 
roar of wind, he was rained back to this time. He 
was alone in the cabin. Marly in the evening he had 
been on deck ; but the captain had peremptorily 
ordered him below. 

When the gale lulled for an instant he heard Kirk- 
wood and his officers shouting their orders — heard the 
heavy tramp on deck as the men hurried to their 
posts. I he groaning and labouring of the ship, the 
agony with which she struggled free of the waves, or 
righted herself after a fearful plunge, seemed almost 
human. 

Hut there were times when all sounds were lost save 
one -that howl of the storm by which the very heavens 
were torn asunder. 

After one of these furious gusts came a report as of 
a cannon, and the crash of falling wreckage. There 
was more shouting in the lull that followed, more 
set ambling of men on the wave-svept deck, to cut 
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loose the* ropes that held the broken topmast that was 
thrashing about like a gigantic flail. Then for awhile 
it was quieter. The lamp in the cabin swung to and 
fro —to and fro 

What ! Surely lie had not been dozing on a night 
like tins. But yes. for Vidor the steward was shaking 
him violently. What a li\id pallor was on the man's 
face ! ^ 

“Sir, sir ! the captain wants you on deck l ’ 1 
He was on bis feet in an instant, though a sudden 
lurch of the ship almost threw him down again. Hut 
he stumbled into liii cabin* seized his pocket-book 
all he need attempt* to save — and thrust u into the 
inside hieast-pockel of his coat, buttoning this up in 
the neck. 

Then lie made his u.i\ on deck. And now, for the 

fiiDt lime, he Knew the meaning of the sound that 
idled his cars — knew it for the heavy boom of the 
sea on the cliffs and in the caves of a rock-bound 

coast. 

It was not so daik as he bad expected. The season 
little as it deserved tlv* name - was summer, and mi 
1 hi- fiftieth paiallcl of hui mdc summer nights aie short. 

1 )ay was In caking, .behind that ] jail of log and cloud, 
and the dim gn y light shbjfegd the despemte case 
u! the lii)ond**lh\ The stfj^^nng decks, the wide 
bleaches in the bniwaiks, where sea after sea had 
swept through, the broken 1 egging, the. splintered spars 
all this was d ‘plot able but noL the Moot. 'That 
showed when the mist lilted. 

Thou* in awlu! precipices— locks that loomed so 
huge and vast that the very sea after its wild msh 
to then feet vanned to shudder away again-- rose 
the land, and the uuient dragged the helpless ship 
nearer and nearci. 

As Wcldnrk steadied himself to look round, a hand 
caught him by tin* .11 in. 

“The boat!" Jinkwood shouted. 41 Ouick i there's 
no otlu-r chance .' 1 

Weldiick ran to help the men who struggled together 
on the 1 ceding, shppu y dot k, tiying to get out the 
boats. He made up his mind thaL he would not go in 
the first one. 

“ 1 II wait for you,’ he said resolutely, when 
Norman urged him to take his chance at once. 

lhe fust boat was 111 charge of the second mate. 
It was sent away safely, and in a moment seemed to 
pass from the ship for raids and yards. It topped the 
1 idge of a great roller, and those on board saw the 
faces of their shipmates for the last time- saw them as 
in the darkness a flash might have shown them to cacti 
otliea ; then the avalanche of dark gre»*n water 
tumbles over, and they vanish in the curve of the 
wave. 

And only God knows whether from that depth they 
have returned, or whether death has won them, ana 
their last cry was drowned in the great voice with 
which the tempest roared against them. 

Another boat is ready and another crew. It is a 
desperate venture in such a sea ; but for life all may 
be staked. Norman beckoned to his friend ; the 


captain shouted, with passionate gesticulations. Now 
or never ! 

Somehow ---lie could not have told how— he flung 
himself into the boat, a sailor pulled him into his place, 
and they cast off from the ship. 

On the IUnmdellc some still remained; but they 
also had their boat— the last of those the storm had 
spared. With fewer hands, and perhaps not the 
ablest, there was some mischance in lowering this ; it 
was stove in and filled immediately. Then the few 
men drew together in stolid, uncomplaining despair. 
The boat had been the frailest of chances ; thc‘y knew 
that well. Hut to fight with their calamity, however 
helplesdy, was better than standing still. 

*'A 11 right, lads!” Birkwood shouted. “One place 
is as good as another to drown in ! v 

Ills lcckhas spirit upbore him even \a, and lie 

laughed in the face of death. 

No mom could be dune. Not for lack of means, 
but of time, and for the hindering fury of the waves. 
The ship fluttered to land, sadly as a bird with a 
broken wing, J fwas the last flight of the Swallow. 

But of thesi last moments who knows the truth ? 
The one who lived to tell the tale spoke wildly , and 
men thought falsely, of that high vaulted cavern into 
which the lost ship diove, of the battering seas that 
lifted and giouud her against the 1 oof of stone, of the 
fdl of loosened locks, the fearful crash with which her 
shatlcicd masts were driven downward*, her hull 
broken asunder. 

It may be that lie said no more than he believed. 
In that hour oficiroi, who could be certain of what he 
saw? Caves there were, but none so wide and lofts 
that a ship might entei. Only a bending ft u ward of 
< [ill's hundreds of feet in height. But to be dashed 
against that pitiless front, to be ground and enmehed 
and tom by sen alter sea — such a reality stands far 
beyond exaggeration. 

And wh.it of those in thebo.it — the last that left the 
‘•hip? Instantly she had seemed to melt from them 
in dri\ing mist and rain. There was no overlooking 
those high mountain ranges. They wove alone— the 
whole world was blotted out. The wave bore them 
for a moment on a hand that for all its trembling had 
a cruel and relentless strength, then slid away. Ah ! 
then the fall, the liu living lower and lower of the help- 
less, walei -logged boat. 

“ Off with your boots and bale her out ! *’ the mate 
cried, and the men worked franticalh at the hopeless 
task. 

Would their poor boat ever climb the polished slope 
of green that reared itself so high in front— ever reach 
the ciest ? 

Never. Kor the racing wave that should have lifted 
and borne it onward, falls on it, fills it, pi esse* it 
downwards. Down, down, where there is no light, no 
sound, no storm. As the flood rolls over deeper and 
deeper, as the dim, misty green darkens to absolute 
blackness, the last thought fonns itself, “ This, then, is 
Death." 
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These appear to be but rudiments in the art ; they 
arc unnecessary for us, so we would like to go farther, 
but further than this the “ Etiquette Book” does not 
take us. After all, we may console ourselves that the 
best substitutes lor “etiquette” arc tact, sympathy, 
miuihon. Intuition will teach us that ten minutes are 
sufficient fm- a first call ; tact that we arc not to out- 
stay a later arrival ; sympathy that we are not to mono- 
polise the conversation of 0111 hostess. As to how many 
cards to leave, or how many corners of the said cards 
to turn down or up- -this docs not so greatly matter. I 
am ashamed to confess that, after years of calling, I 
do not >et fully understand me significance of the 
turned up corners.. And in bygone (lays l have 
favmiiod certain fortunate acquaintances with whole 
sheaves ot unnecessary pasteboard. Apropos of leaving 
cards, 1 ivmeinbei a -Lory of two girls who were sent 
by their mother to make a round of calls. They look 
with them a batch ot their mvn cards and those of 
the people they weic going to visit, for the sake of 
their addiosses. Unfortunately, t he cauls got mixed 
up, with IvTiible le-uilts to the < alios and c\cn worse 
minplir ations to the called on, not to be subsequently 
unravelled e\rn b\ an unny of etiijpettc books. 

No Uss iuipuitant than the ait of railing is the art 
of bring called upon. Thai ibis i-. not always well 
unfit rsloorl. even m emits presumably cultivated, the 
following expo iencf*s may -servo to show. 

One .iltcrnoon in Match l armed im sell for the battle. 

I owed teuihle aneais <W (alls, and hoped to get a 
great numbei cleared nil'. I he day was well chosen ; 
it was a Monday, and hum people go out on Mondays. 

1 seized my cm d- case and saliicd forth. Some of the 
tails had been owing three, some six, months ; but we 
are not so strict as we used to be, and in London we 
are less strict than in the provinces so that my mind 
only misgave me slightly. Nor did I, although I am 
distinctly shy, trouble myself about the people 1 was 
going to visit. In the days of my youth 1 remembered 
to ha\e heard ladies if tick off” on their lingers the 
subjects of which they would talk at a call.* When 
these subjects (and the lingers) were exhausted, they 
knew it was time to take their leave. But l was not 
going to concern myself with such things. 1 knew that 
nowadays the less trouble one takes, and the greater 
the gaps one leaves in the conversation, the more one 
is thought of. 

The first house 1 at lived at happened to be Mis. 

X - J .s, in the debatable region between Buswnler 

and St. John's Wood, It was a slut coed villa, with a 
small cat-ridden front garden, decomted with sonic 
tombstones— or were they vases:— by way of gates. 
I was ushered into a fireless di awing- room. A cold 
east wind whistled in all the chinks, and I diew my 
furs closer about me. 1 thought I faintly distinguished 
the rattle of plates in* the distance. Horror ! was that 
lunch being discussed ? I looked nervously at my 
watch ; it was just three. I had been obliged to begin 
my round early. After an interval of five minutes, 
during which I “look in” all the details of the room-- 
terra-cotta' Cupids on. plush brackets, be-ribboned 
hand-screens, photographs of curates and of babies— 

04) \ , 


a maid came in, lit the fire, and retired. If anything 
makes one feel' more particularly umvishcd-for, it is 
this cold-blooded lighting of the fire after one’s arrival. 

I waited another quarter of an hour, during which the 
said fire smoked horribly. Just as the smoke reached 
a climax, and I was wondering whether I should not 
fling open the windows and sound an alarm, Mrs. 

X entered. She had evidently changed her gown 

and adorned herself, regardless of time. As soon as 
she could see me through the cloud of smoke, she was 
apologetic and effusive. The five was rectified, hut I soon 
took my leave, for the twenty minutes' lonely wait had 
sadly taken up the time. For this reason, also, I was 
lather relieved when, at the next three houses on my 
list, 1 be people were all out.'* At the last of these — 
.1 spacious abode on Cnmpden Hill — in answer to my 
knock, a scuanl came out, and looked up at me from 
the area before answciing the door. J have often 
wondered at this proceeding ; it seems harmless 
enough, and yet for .some unknown reason it always 
irritates .me beyond measure, and 1 defend myself 
with my umbrella from inspection. From the hesitating 
way this damsel said “ Out,” 1 was convinced that the 
family were upstairs, having a comfortable afternoon 
with the dressmaker. 

At mv next call my experiences were slightly similar. 
It was m Mayfair. A pompous butler opened the 
door with that brick- wall kind of expression that 
“ well bred ” scivanls so greatly affect. 

“ Is Mrs, M in?” 1 inquired humbly. 

“Ill sec, 'ni." Then, calling tn a passing house- 
maid : “ Is Mrs. M in to-day ? ” 

11 I'll go and ask her,” said the giil. 

Upturning in fi\e minutes— during which the butler 
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stood impassive — “ Mrs. M — ■ says she isn’t in to- 
day.” 

I went away feeling small, and with an inward con- 
viction that if I had had a carriage 1 should have been 
more thought of — by the butler, at least. 

The next place to which I bent my steps was a 
“bijou residence” in one of those streets which, 
although in a fashionable neighbourhood, somehow 
suggest back mews. Here a pleasant maid smiled at 
me. By the way, I find that servants have more to do 
with the pleasantness — or unpleasantness —of a call 
than one would imagine. They often reflect the 
character of their employer quite as much as do the 
surroundings. The surroundings in this case were 
unjust— -dyed Pampas grass in the halt, stuck into 
gaily-enamelled drain-pipes, and pictures draped with 
pink Liberty scarves. The drawing-room, also “ bijou,” 
Was crammed with furniture, so that I had much ado 
not to knock over two or three tables as 1 advanced 


tci greet the smiling hostess. An undue partiality for 
Pampas grass and knick-knacks is not a crime, and 1 
could have been very happy here if there had not 
been present another visitor— an elderly lady with a 
voluminous black brocaded cloak, who for ten minutes 
held forth on the subject of the price of coals. 

I extricated myself carefully from the mazy windings 
of the furniture, and then made my way to a pre- 
Raphaclite household, where long-necked and anaemic 
females glared at me from every corner, and the rooms 
were of an extreme— nay, ctassic-^bareness. Here the 
lady of the house, Miss Y — — , was busy painLmg»'and 
she hardly took any notice of me. These “easy 
manners 11 arc, I believe, considered entirely “ Chic" in 
some circles • but as it was my first call, and .1 felt 
shy, I was not long in taking my leave. 7 ’ 

My next experience was at Mrs. Z— •— rS) a clever, 
busy woman, much occupied by political meetings hnd 
committees. She happened, just as Twa# ushefpd in, 
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to be herself escorting some friends to the door, and 
she is very short-sighted. 

“ Did you want anything ? ?J she said kindly, coming 
up to me. “ A hospital ticket, perhaps ? ” 

1 fled incontinently. . 

Twilight was coming on. I began to fee! weary, 
and it occurred to me that a cup of tea would not.be 
inappropriate. With this end in view, I bethought 
m} self of some fashionable relatives of mine who lived 
close, by. 1 arrived, as I thought, at their house in 
Eaton Square (but l was not quite certain about 
the number) and was ushered upstairs. To my 
horror, who should advance towards me but an old 
couple whom I had never in my life seen before ! The 
ground reeled under me. Was I in a dream? Hut 
they seemed to think they knew me. 

k * We have not met since that delightful bazaar, Miss 
(' /' the old lady said. 

u And how well you acted your part in the farce ! ” 
cried the old gentleman. , 

Whom' in the name of wonder did they take me for ? 
At first I thought I would explain, and then— no, 1 
would carry it through. They were most kind and 
hospitable, but-- how in the world 1 got through that 
bad five minutes 1 shall never know. 

It was "raining when 1 got outside, and again tea 
occurred to me. I found my cousin’s house at last. 
It took at least three powdered footmen to escoit me 
up the marble j-taiis, and when 1 lAd got there 1 
wished myself heartily anywhere else. Several people 


there were flowers —early as it was in the year —in the 
window-boxes, and Mary's nice little maid stood smiling 
in the doorway to welcome me. Mary herself could 
not come to meet me. She was still young, but year 
by year she lay uncomplainingly in her pretty room, 
not able to move, nearly always suite ring, and yet 
always bright and happy. Her face glowed when she 
saw me— she was always delighted to see a friend— 
and she flung away the books and paper* which 
surrounded her. 

“ Mary,” 1 said solemnly, lC I’ve come to protest-” 

“ Against what ? ’* said Mary, smiling. 

“Against making calls. It's a pure waste of time.” 

" I don’t know,” Mary said. “ II seems to me [ 
should get on -very badly if no one called on trie.” 

“ You're different,” l said ; and then I piocccded to 
tell her of my afternoon’s experiences. 

“Well, I must own that to-day yuti'vo been par- 
ticularly unfortunate. It doesn't always happen so,” 

1 1 very seldom happens that a call is realjy con- 
genial,” 1 grumbled. “ l never come away feeling 

any ilic better for my visits. Oh, I know what you 

mean.” Here I caught sight of a gleam of fun on 
Mary’s face. “ You think that is not the primary 
object of calling ; you think that it is piobably I who 
am unsympathetic — — ” 

“ Not unsympathetic to /w, M Mary interrupted 
sweetly; u but 1 think you do expect loo much from 
people. One should be content with what they have 
to give. One can't expect.” she added thoughtfully. 


were present, all presumably in 
the same “ set.” They talked 
and laughed vociferously, and 
rny hostess, after greeting rue, 
paid me no more attention. 
Alter 1 had discussed the rival 
climates of Folkestone and 
Dover with a neglected old lady 
very earnestly for five minutes, 
all the party rose. 

14 1 am sq sorry/' said my 
cousin, corning up to me, “ that 
you won’t have any tea. What 
a pity yoti have to go so soon ! 
Only just a glimpse, wasn’t it ? 
The carriage is at the door. 
What ! we can't drop you’ any- 
where ? 'Well, good-bye.” 

I came .away tea-lcss and 
misanthropical. It rained still 
harder^ and 1 suddenly remem- 
bered Mary N— , who lived 
in on© of the sad little streets 
near by. Hers was no “ bijou 
residence,” but a poor little 
ordinary 4 abode, of the kind 
usually let as “genteel apart- 
ments,” which have such a 
plaintive, air of having “known 
better 1 . 4ays/' Yet the house 
'told-- o/VW^ry.^'- A 'eh^ni. ■■ The 
'Ugly d<$r 
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" that everybody should be made on the same pattern. 
And even it one doesn't like it, it is good for one to 
nuke visits : otherwise, one loses 1 the sweet habit of 
kindness.' ’’ 

“ Vos, iheie s something in that, 1 ’ 1 cried eagerly. 
“Sometimes, when I’ve had a bad cold and haven't 
paid calls for a few weeks, I tool myself getting quite 
ousted, and 1 sin ink iiom going out more than 
ever. ' 

“ I know : I have felt it too/’ Mary replied thought- 
fully, “nfu'i one of my bad turns. I’nsonahilil v 
grows on what it feeds, and we mu-Un'i encourage it. 
And, do >ou know . sometimes I've felt that tin; most 
tiresome people people l\e really felt to be quite 
bores at tin* lime have given me a kind of mental 
fillip, and bi might me out of on self and my gi levances." 

“ 1 wonder," 1 said thoughtfully, “ why calls don't 
make me fen 1 so? IVihaps \ouVo right — 1 don’t set 
about it in the light spint. lint one gets so tired of 
calls tails when people don't want to see you — calls 
when you only hope they won't be at home— calls when 
it : s a question of one's husband's interest-" calls when 
the boys are homo bom school - -calls when it’s ‘the 
childron'Vliour ' ” 

"/ should like fc the rhildirn's hour,' ” pul in Mary 
lemlcrb . 

“Well,' 1 smk beginning to legam m\ self respect, 
“ Loudon isn't so bad the piovincrs oi the « olonics 
■is regards calling. Thru* it amounts almost to a 
cinse. A con Mil of mine is married to a hnmsici out 
there, and— only imagine ! — a \ery vulgar woman 
complained to her husband- a rich, powerful solicitor 


- that my cousin had c cut her dead* in the street. 
The liu*band actually wrote and threatened to with- 
chaw his patronage unless the matter were satisfactorily 
explained. And my poor cousin is as short-sighted as 
a bat, and never saw the dreadful woman at all. Suc h 
things couldn't happen in England.” 

*3Vlary smiled. 

“ No,” she s:ii< 1 ; “ we arc often rude and ill-bred, but 
that is a depth we don’t sink to.’’ 

41 \\ ell, things are quite bad enough here. Days at 
home," 1 went on, “mo my greatest bugbears. People 
living in the subuibs declare themselves ‘at home’ on 
one patli^ular dav in the week. Sometimes they have 
tho .issue. ilk o to announce themselves as only at home 
‘the fifth Monday in the month*: arid how rati you 
be* expected to remember that.- If you don't go on 
thc-ir* dav,* :tS not considered polite; and if ) on do, you 
simply don’t sec them at all- only a number of their 
inends ; and people never like each other’s friends. 5 ’ 

. ‘‘It’s vety hud on > oli, 5 ' Mary replied smilingly; 
“and really 1 b'gin to think that 1 am a lucky person. 

1 am never called upon lo endnre these woes, and I 
can )cf ha\c nice fiieuds who tome to see wel 1 

1 felt a pang nl uiw.nd sh.ime. 

“ M n v,” I said, ** I m a brute. I won’t say any 
more 

And heio lea r.tino in, and we had the cosiest 
happiest time Logeilici -the tea served in the prettiest 
lit ile Ore tual ( ups, with the kettle simmering on the 
hob. and the I’rio.iii cat piuring at Mary’s feet. I 
felt as if I had left the cruel world outside lor a 
peaceful haven. 
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P 11 EKE was a saintly 
* man once, a linrd- 
woiking pat son, who, 
in tlu* ppsenc e of his 
bishop, was deploring 
the w '•< kc.inoss o ( his 
i 1 e r i c : 1 1 noighboms 
who one and all took 
an annual holiday. 
“ Now I,” he went on, 
“have not slept out of 
my own p.nish for 
fifteen years.*” 

He waited for an 
episcopal benediction. 
It came*, but not quite 
in the form e\- 
pecLC.i. 


“Oh, yuir poor 
parishioners! ’’ said the bishop with exquisite humour, 
I am not a saintly man, but 1 have a fend and 
tender regard for the welfare of my poor parishioneis ; 


.md so it conn s lo pas-? that I icligiously go away for 
a few weeks every year. 

My 1S93 hohda\ was faiily begun when the scene 
opens. *1 he good ship Ilowerdale was coining slowly 
into the c|tia\ at Dunvegan, in die Island of Skye, one 
love.lv June evening. 1, the parson, was standing, 
t amera in hand, taking a shot at a group on the 
shore ; my brother, the captain, was leaning over the 

bows meditating. 

“Arc you coming?” reaches us across the water in 
Ihrpc giilish voices. 

“ Yes,” goes b.tck in two stentorian basses. 

'fhe owneus of the three voices make signs of 
groat joy. 

We, the ’parson and the captain, had been some- 
whut taken aback when we went on board the Flower - 
dale .it dx in the morning, by reading the contents of 
a note from one of our nieces at Dunvegan, which was 
handed to lis by the captain. 

She suggested, that we should get up at five the 
following morning, and start for Harris in order to 
join the Dunam Cas/le, and go in her to St. Kilrla. 


A Trii* to 

Wo hurl travelled up to Oban by rail the previous 
day ft 0111 the South of Krigland, and. tired mortals 
that we were, were looking forward to .1 long night's 
rest with much satisfaction. 

We discussed the question, and, not without certain 
pangs at the idea of again getting up at live in the morn- 
ing, decided that we would he good, self- sacrificing uncles 
and go ; and hence the affirmative answer which Idled 
the hearts of those girls with joy. Certainly, if virtue 
was ever rewarded, it was so on this occasion. 

At six o’clock the following morning we were on 
hoaid the fjicfucl, snuggest of West Highland 
steamer*, and shaking hands with Captain MacNitl, 
most genial and 1 banning of mariners, and a few 
minutes hmr we were steaming out of the loch. 

The Minch foi once was absolutely calm, and our 
voyage was most enjoyable, in due course we arrived 
uL Kodcl, in 1 Luris. I lore the tiisi thing to be done 
was to send our impedimenta on to Obbe, where we 
meant to pa-*s the night. We found that the vehicle 
dignified with the name ot Her Majesty’s Mail was a 
soil of chaos of wheels, torn basket-work, and rotten 
wood. It lud probahh inunv yeai- ago been a lady's 
basket lanugo, bui nosv it 1 rally was the most 
wonderful contrivance to be still usmI 1h.1t was ever 
beheld by mortal eyes. Into ilos we packed 0111 
baggage. 'I Ins was not a veiy easy business, because, 
among othei misfortunes which had occurred to this 
ancient carriage, the bottom had mine out, and the 
moment you liiid to put aiulhmg in, it tell llnougli 
on 10 the road . 

However, we wcie in light marching older, and it is 
wonderful what patience and string will do. so at last 
we had the satisfaction of seeing this wondciful vehicle 
start on its way. Here at Kodcl, wo came across Mr. 
X , the agent for the estate of South Hairis, who 
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made himself veiy agn cable, and volunteered to guide 
Us to tlit* < hurt li, and sJiow il» the imw remarkable 
objec.ts of inleiest iheie. I fancy this must interesting 
budding owes as election to a community of monks, 
who were settled hcie in the Middle Ages. 

Jt had lam in ruins for many years, until it was 
rooted in and made fit foi Divine service some time 
ago; but dii* was done without any attempt being 
made to rcsioic it in harmony with the onginal design, 
and, fiom an arcliitectural point of mow, is a matter 
less for congratulation than regret. 

The tower i.s principally remarkable for the hguies 
carved on it ; they are very 
various. Two aie human 
forms supposed to be very 
ancient, possibly emblems of 
some forgotten pagan wor- 
ship, worked into the walls. 

Tic sides these are a bishop or 
abbot, a sheep, a bull’s head, 
and a dog’s head. The east 
window is a small but beauti- 
ful specimen of the Decorated 
style. Inside are several 
tombs of the McLeods, the 
ancient lords of the sod. The 
most remarkable is the tomb 
df Alister Crouch, or hump- 
backed Alexander, dated 1 528. 
It is very richly adorned with 
carving ; above arc figures 
supposed to represent the 
twelve Apostles ; on the main 
portion of the tomb, amongst 
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armorial bearings and other emblems, is a curious bas- 
relief. This represents Satan weighing the sins and 
good deeds of the deceased in a balance ; the latter, 
of course, outweighs the former to the evident disgust 
of his Satanic Majesty, and to the joy of some angels 
who are standing round. 

item 1 ;uh is the effigy of a knight in armour. The 
inscription runs as follows : ik Hie Jociitur Alexander 
tilius vilnii MacClod duo tie Dunbegan anno dei 
mcccccxxviri.” 

After spending some lime sketching and plmtograph- 
ing, wc went to the house for tea, and then toiled over 
to Obbc. We had with commendable prudence kept 
with 11s our mackintoshes so \\ itli them to c arry, besides 
our cameras and sketching materials, we were rather 
heanlv laden ; and to make matters worse, we found 
that the driver of the mail had left our things at the 
post-office, a mile short of the coffee house in which 
we were to pass the night. 

However, we carried part of the luggage ouiselves, 
and chattered a very small boy to carry the rest, who 
turned out to be a perfect Hercules, and staggered 
along beneath a burden of two lings and a lot of rugs, 
to the admiration of all beholders. 

Never was a 11101 c glorious sunset seen, and wc 
remained out till eleven o’clock or past, watching the 
ever-changing colours which were brilliantly reflected 
in the calm waters of the Sound of Harris. The next 
morning was blazing hot, but we spent the forenoon 
profitably enough, with the help of camera and sketch- 
book, and talking to the natives, who were, like all 
Highlanders,. most charming fellows. They were very 
busy taking some cattle over to the islands in a boat, - 
and it was very amusing to watch the battle between 
some very determined slirks on the one side, and an 
army of men and dogs on the other. 

About one o’clock the steamer, the Dtniara Castle^ 
came in. We got on board just in time for a good 
dinner, and, as we started at once, when 1 came on 
deck after refreshing the inner man, wc were already 
nearly through the Sound of Harris, and were soon out 
on the great Atlantic. It was vvondei fully calm, just a 
' little swell, and that was all. We were nearly half-way 
across the fifty miles which separate St. Kilda from 
the Long Island, before wc saw something like a mans 
hand 011 the horizon, which, hazy as it was, we knew 
must be St. Kilda. An hour mote, and we * could dis- 
tinguish the main island straight ahead, and Boreray 
(a small rocky island) on our starboard bow, and now 
wc rapidly closed in with the land. It was getting 
late, but the light was good, so I used all the plates in 
my dark slides on hambeamera shots as we ran in, and 
.. had to retire lo a sort, of black hole of Calcutta, beneath 
the saloon floor, to put in a fresh supply, fry the time 
I came on -deck wc were at an choc within the wondrous 
Dun, the small island which protects the bay upon the 
southland the boats to take us on shore were in ?he 
'water. ’■ 

,y The village, widen consists ofifieehundj. the manse, 
store, and. sixteen hdiises, isf; buiic Jacfmg the sea in 
pni.lppg. row, each house . ^pafaUsd from the next by 
a space of a few yards/ The)' _ 


built of stone, and roofed with felt, and are certainly 
very superior in comfort to the black hut of the £>kye 
or mainland crofter, frehind this row of houses is a 
steep hill, rising to a height of about 1,200 feet. The 
landing-place is on the north side of the bay, on the 
extreme right of the village as yon look at it from the 
sea ; below the houses is a beach of beautiful white 
sand. Landing is sometimes impossible in St. Kilda, 
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as the bay is fully exposed lo a south-east wind ; and 
indeed, whatever the quarter whence the wind comes, 
a heavy swell is generally rolling in and breaking on ‘ 
the rocks. 

On my previous visit, twenty years ago, though Wfc. 
spent a week lying on a yacht in the bay, we never 
landed without the help of a number of men, wbo 
stood ready on the rocks to haul up the boat the 
moment she touched the shore. On this occasion* 
however, we had unheard-of good luck, and landed 
without any difficulty. 

We were soon shaking hands with the whole popu- ; 
lation oi the island, some seventy souls. The older* 
ones can talk no English, but the younger members of. 
the community speak it well. We expressed the desifp* 
to see? a man go over the rocks and catch some birds, 
and though they had on hand a heavy job, disembark- " 
ing the goods brought by the steamer, two agreeti fO. 
show oft. Before leaving the shore we tried 
photograph of a number of the people, but ^'Ay as/ 
getting on for half-past eight and the result 
very satisfactory. ■ 

_./ We. then started off tpthe.proposed svelte c^Fjl^ bp- 
;catchia$ operations,, getting; ' 
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of the village, wilh'Somc huge stone fences in the fore- 
ground. On the hillside we noticed large numbers of 
hive-shaped little buildings, which we were told were 
used as silos. There arc said to be thirty thousand 
of them on the island, so that whenever the grass is 
cut there may be always n silo handy, to put it in. It 
is remarkable that the inhabitants of a remote island 
like St, Kilda should have been practising from time 
immemorial a method of preserving grass, which agri- 
culturists in more highly-civilised parts of the world are 
only now beginning to look on as a practicable one. 

We hacl a stiffish climb, but were amply rewarded 
when, on reaching the top, there suddenly burst upon 
us one of the most wonderful sights 1 ever saw. We 
found ourselves standing on the edge of a perpen- 
dicular pi cripice, which even in its lowest parts rises 
to a height of 800 feet above the sea ; to the right and 
left of 11s towered pinnacles of rock, some hundreds 
of feet higher still, and in front of us the strange rocky 
shapes of Borerav rising out of the boundless ocean. 
A good-sized brig was lying becalmed between us and 
Boreray, but slu* looked like a child’s toy ship from 
the top of the cliffs on which we stood. 

As we climbed upwards it had seemed almost dark 
in the shadow of the hill, but when we reached the 
summit it was like going into some brilliantly-lit 
place, for, though the sun was set in the north-west, 
the glorious glow of a Highland sunset was still 
blazing in the sky, and reflected in the smooth 
water. 

We gazed 011 the wondrous s£ene in silence for a 
minute or two, till we ft ere joined by the two men 
who were to show u* their prowess as cragsmen. They 
selected a jutling-out piece of rock where their pro- 
ceedings could be easily seen. One of the men stood 
at the top holding on to the rope, the other, bare- 
footed, liteially proceeded to walk 
down the face of the clitf. 

The lopt* is an innovation only 
used within the last twelve years, 

- and since its introduction no acci- 
dents’ have occurred. The fowler 
.carried in his hand a slender stick 
about ten or twelve feet long, to 
the end of which was attached a 
noose. On ledges of the rock were 
large numbers * of birds, mainly 
fulmar petrels, a bird which de- 
fends himself by spilling an offen- 
sive but valuable. oil at anyone who 
comes near him. 

' Selecting one of these, the crags- 
man -dropped the noose over its . 
head, and caught it round the neck- 
' Had he been on regular fowling 
work, he would have allowed the 
bircUto spit the oil. into a leather 
receptacle carried. r round ‘the waist,'; 
wrting. the >,birdfc neck, . susjjendfc'd 
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He seemed to look on the feat as we should look on 
a little walk across the street, and, indeed, 1 fancy, 
now the rope is used, there is no danger ; but a man 
wants a good head and practice fiom childhood if he 
is to be a first-rate cragsman. We had a long talk 
with the two men, and then came down, going on the 
way to see a very ancient underground dwelling, sup- 
posed to date from prehistoric times. Before going 
on board we went to see a man who was very ill. I 
fear they were rather disappointed that our medical 
skill was not equal to diagnosing the case. As we 
walked to the shore we met several women marching 
along, burdened with sacks of meal weighing tw'o hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, which they seemed to carry 
with perfect ease. 

All hands were hard at work landing cargo, as the 
steamer people wanted to get away the next day, and 
that being a Sunday all must be landed before* mid- 
night, or they must wait till Monday morning. 

When we got on board we found the passengers 
busy fishing over the side of the vessel, and catching 
large numbers of cod, ling and skate, St. Kikla is a 
grand fishing station. 

Sunday morning \vc went on shore, had a long talk 
wilh the minister, and saw sonic; of the people. The 
population are all Free Church, and the minister be- 
longs, of course, to that denomination ; he is school- 
master and doctor as well, and must lead a terribly 
solitary life, foi he is the only highly-educated man 
on the island. 

It was a \ cry hot day, and there being no trees oh 
St. Kilda we fell the want of shade severely*. At 
twelve we starred to steam lound the group, which 
consists of the main island, Dun, Soay and Boreray. 
I suppose there is no finer rock scenery in the world. 
The outline of the Dun, which is separated from the 



him ; at ms side* and coutmuea his 

- a j ^ ite came up again,- - 
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taking a passage in the steamer. They opined 
that (iiir being lust was a judgment for Sunday 
travelling. Toe captain asked them whether, if 
they saw 1 half ; ciuwn lying on the deck on the 
Sabbath, they would stoop to pick it up. 

They said they would. 

*• Would not that be a breach of the fourth 
commandment ?" inquired the captain. 

“Oh. no.'* ihev leulk'd. “that would iusl be a gift 


main * island by a very narrow channel, is simply 
magnificent. 

At one point the rock is pierced by a tunnel. 
Crowds of seabirds of all sorts arc to be seen on every 
ledge of the rocks, and swimming on the sea. 

It is difficult to exr'iggeiute the magnificence of the 
rocks, both on the principal island and on Soay ; and 
when we came to those precipices down which we had 
seen a man go the preceding evening, we could hardly 
believe that the descent could be possible, and that we 
had 0111 selves seen it done. 

Our circuit of the islands completed, the vessel’s head 
was put towards the east, and in a short time St. 
Kilda was lost in the haze of a summer day. 

And soon wc were lost also. The haze grew thicker 
and thicker until it almost deserved the name of a 
fog, and when land became visible the hills were 
certainly not those near the entrance to the Sound of 
Harris. Our dead reckoning had played us false, but 
whether we were too far north or loo far south no one 
on board could say. 

The captain consulted two St. Kilda men who were 


fiom the Loid.’’ 

Having thus protested against the wickedness 
of the whole thing, ihev said they thought we were 
too far noilh, so in accordance with their advice we 
steered a southeily course, and soon found that 
they were right, and after a delightful voyage 
came alongside the pier at East Loch Torbel about 
eleven at night. 

When we came on deck on Monday morning we 
were on our way across the Minch back to Skye. We 
spent several hours at Uig, taking in and putting out 
cargo, which 1 profitably spent photographing, getting 
several shots at the boats alongside, the groups of 
passengers on the deck, and the men engaged in 
working the cargo. 

After further delays at Stein and Colbost we finally 
arrived at Dunvegan about live in, the evening. I 
would 1 had space to tell of the happy weeks we spent 
ther hut, alas ! it is denied ; and certainly among the 
pleasant days of my summer holiday those which stand 
-out in my memory as the brightest of all were those 
spent on the trip to St, Kilda. 
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“What would you have thought ? Tell me. ’ 

“ No ; ii'.i belter left unpaid ; 11 and he drew in his 
breath deeply, and lin y walked on in silence. 

“Hive you been to see the pictures?” he asked 
abruptly. 

There was an exhibition then open, and m the 
little town where they lived a good collection of 
paintings was something to be noticed and remem- 
bered. ilis natural manner had returned to him, and 
his emotion, whatever its cause, had passed 
' w yes, 1 have, often, and hope to go a good many 
times more before the end. Do you like the 
Rossettis ? , * 

: ? " he said doubtfully } “raid 1 yet I. don't 

"know. Sometimes , .! do, and thetv the- next time I 
■ see them ttyey ifiritate me What is your feeling? ". \ t 


44 As a whole, I admire them immensely. I did 
laugh the other day,” she went on, laughing again , 
at the remembrance; “ I was looking at ‘Dante’s 

Dream/ when two ladies came up behind me; 
‘There they arc/ said one, with a comprehensive' 
wave of her hand: ‘there are the Rossettis, . and L 
hate them every one/ ,J < ' 

41 1 admire that woman/’' he said.- “ I should like 
to know h ; we should got on. well together, c Hate 
them ( very one/” he repeated, with a laugh. “ ttow 
many people would dare to, say it, even if they, 
felt it ? 11 ' , 

“The picture I like best of all,” he said presently, 
“ is ‘ Love Among the Ruins' ; do you know it .■ 
Burne-Jones/ ypu mean ?; . Yei, indeed* j khow 
:it. .1 $oald hardly tear myself ; $$&$.$$$ i&'SvJieh 
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I first saw it. Hut it nearly made me cry,” she added 
comically. 

“ I am too cynical and hardened to cry " he said ; 

“ but if anything could move me to tears, it would 
be that picture.'* 

“ Mr. Fenton, I do not think you arc either cynical 
or hardened—wd), yes, perhaps you are a little 
cynical," she said, looking up at him mischievously ; 

“ but all that would «soon vanish if ” and now 

she stopped abruptly, and said no more. 

“ If what ? 77 he asked eagerly. 

Hut she shook her head. “No,” she said archly ; 

“ you would not tell me what you were going to say a 
minute ago, and now it’s my turn/* and she shut 
her mouth as if It were never to be opened again. 

They walked on for some minutes in silence. Tim 
moon seemed to have scattered the clouds, and she 
shone out with pure light, all round her a clear stretch 
of sky, where one or two stars were twinkling, but 
so faintly as hardly to be visible. 

“ Have you ever been to Chester, Miss Maynard? 17 
he asked. 

“Yes; I was there last year. We rowed up the 
Dee to Eaton." 

“Just what I did. 1 had tea at Eaton. I don’t know 
if Hess has told you that we intend to go in exten- 
sively for pic nics this summer ?” 

Evelyn nodded. 

“And Chester - or rather, the Dec, with Eaton 
for goal — is a Jiiic place f»»r a pic-nic/* 

“ I think so,” she replied. “ I was there in May, 
and 1 never, saw anything more lovely than the 
hawthorn. All the way to Eaton the fields were full of 
it; it looked as if a bag of flour had been emptied 
over the trees ; and the bends of the river are cx- 
qnisitc. ,f 

“Well, if Bessie .and I get up a pic-nic, say in 
the beginning of May, will yon come ? 71 

“ You’re making your plans in good time, 77 she said 
laughingly. “ I have certainly no engagements for 
May. 1 think it will be delightful, and I will come 
with pleasure. Many thanks to you, sir,” with a 
coquettish little smile, “ for your kind invitation : which 
I suppose is Bessie's also ? 71 

“ Of course/ 7 he replied hastily ; and just then a 
gentleman passing them raised his hat to Evelyn, and 
Fenton had time to see that he was tall and good- 
looking. ■ 

“ That gentleman was with us at Chester,” Evelyn 
> said, when he had passed. 

“ Was he ? Who is he ? — I beg your pardon, Miss 
Maynard,, that was an impertinent question ; don't 
answer it. 7 * . . V' ‘ 

. “ Perhaps it was,” she said iniSchicyOu sly, “but I 
will answer it, all the same. He is a Mr. Haworth, 
He rowed well, I remember, and I also remember r 
bis Cap blew off into the water/and so for the whole 
of the rest of the time he had to sit ip the blaring sun t 
■With ho bat on / 7 -7 , * f ' : * /.-* . ■/'- 

“1 should think he got\a headache,** Alec, said 

driiy^ ' ‘./.V 

rt „ AVell, ^Fenton,' ,Fm mucfiV 


obliged to you for having protected me home,* 7 she 
said, stopping in front of a pretty ivy-covered house. 

“ Are we here already ? 19 he asked in surprise. “ I 
did not think' we had come so quickly. 7 ' 1 

“ Yes, 77 she said, “ this is home ; at least, it was 
when I came out a few hours ago. Good-night ; thank 
you very much for coming with me/ 7 

“ It was a pleasure to me,” he said quietly, and in a 
minute he was retracing his steps, seeming to feci 
on his hand the touch of her fingers. 

Evelyn Maynard went straight up to her room. She 
turned up the gas, and then she walked to the mirror, 
and looked earnestly into it. She studied the face 
reflected in the glass for a long minute, and noted the 
sparkling eyes and glow of colour in the cheeks, 
and then she gave a quick, impatfent sigh, and turned 
abruptly away. 

Tlie door opened, and a lady entered, — Evelyn’s 
mother, you could have told at a glance. . * 

“ You are late, dear ? ” she said qucstioningly. “ Did 
yon walk ? 17 

“ Yes ; Mr. Fenton was with me/ 7 

“ Oh 1 77 and an almost imperceptible frown knitted 
Mrs. Maynard’s forehead. “ It was very good of him, 
but really 1 think you are old enough to come home 
alone.' 7 

Evelyn coloured, but said nothing, and moved 
about the room, putting away hat and jacket. 

“ Mr. Haworth was here this evening/* Mrs. May- 
nard said, as her daughter, bade her good -night, an 
hour later. 

“ Oh, was he ? * 7 Evelyn said, with a slightly con- 
scious look. “We— that is, Mr. Fenton and I — met 
him/ 7 

“ I asked him to come again some evening soon. 
He was sorry you were out.” 

‘‘Was he?” Evelyn muttered, as she ran up the 
stairs. u I'm not.” 

CHAPTER 7ITK SECOND. 

€l 0 hard, when love and duly clash I rt 

It was late when Mr. Fenton reached home, and on 
his road he consigned many cigarettes to Smokelaiuk 

All the wav he was thinking of Evelyn, and all the 
way “ her face before him lived/ 7 and truly sweeter 
face could no man look on. " 

The soft cheeks, tinted with a. delicate colour ; the 

mouth, pretty m repose, but prettier when she smiled ; 

the eyes, of that 'shade of dark grey which is so lovely 
and so Seldom seen, with their drooping Jids that gave 
to them a curious expression of dreaminess ; and 
crowning the little head masses of brown hair tinged 
here and there with gold — take all these together, and 
- you have some idea of Evelyn Maynards outward 
appearance. Bpfc what constituted the greatest charm 
of her face was her expression of pure, true womanli* 
ne$s—-o£& soul that was turned towards the light. 

Oft his first meeting with her, a year ago, Alec had 
been Struck with her, and recognised in her something 
that niarked her out from other girls. Since then the 
: influence of her sweetness, her. brightness, her 

• W 1 ? • 1 . v ■uV' 1 .: I .■ * 
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whole personality, had gained over him ail ever- 
increasing power, until now he could hide from him 
self no longer the fact that he loved her. tie had 
fought against it, and had been vanquished. 

And now the question arose: ‘‘Shall 1 tell her? 
Will it be honourable to toil her ?” 

This was his difficulty She, the only child of a 
Wealthy merchant, had been left, at her father’s death, 
in possession of a comfortable little competency ; and 
he- -he was only a young soli* itor, with undoubtedly 
prospects of the best, but m the meantime with no 
income to justify him in thinking of mamage. If lie 
did tell her all his love, lie couid only say, “ 1 hope one 
day to be rich ; will you wait fm me r 

And if lie kept to himself the senet of his heart, he 
might see her won* by some man more blessed by 
foitunc than himself, and then his piospeits would be 
realised: he would be taken into paitnci ship, and it 
would be dll to him as apples of Sodom. 

Never a word of love had he spoken to her. It was 
only recently that the great liuth had blazed before 
him, and he did not know if she caiccl for him in the 
very smallest degree. 

He called up her face before his mind's eye, remem- 
bered her upward glance as she said lie was cynical, 
recalled the tender expression as she spoke of the 
picture tKat had moved her, thought of the thousand 
ancl one charms tliai seemed to him different from 
those of all other girls, and a great slab of pain struck 
through his hcait. 

“ I must tell her,” he broke out. “ I cannot give her 
up ! 33 

It was late when he reached home, and Ilessic had 
gone to bed, so lie repaired to his own peculiar 
sanctum -called the Study and the Den impartially - - 
and wrestled with himself, and strove for strength to do 
the light. 

Ever since their mother’s death— their father had 
died when they were children — Bessie had been his 
friend and confidante, and they had few secrets from 
one another ; but now Alec fell he could not confide 
even in Bessie, and so lie fought with his difficulty 
alone. 

At last the first of May had come. A letter was on 
Evelyn's plain when she came down to breakfast, and 
she smiled as she read it. 

“Bessie wants me to go wiih them to a pic-nic on 
the eighteenth,” she said, “it is to Chester and up 
the Dee.'’ 

“I suppose you must go, 5 ’ Mis. Maynard said fret- 
fully, “though its far too early for a pic-nic. It is 
certain to be wet.” 

“in the end of May, mother ?” and Evelyn's eye- 
brows were lifted incredulously. “ I don't think it is 
too early. It will be very jolly ! ” and she smiled, but 
the next minute she sighed. 

For she, too, had a troubled heart, and hei trouble 
was this : that she knew that insensibly her interest 
in Alec Fenton was developing into something of a 
warmer nature, and— and this was the kevnel of :he 
trouble— he did not care for her : she was suie he did 
not. She had seen him once or twice since that 


evening in Decenibi'i, and though he had been ap- 
parently calmly pleased to sec her, and agreeable and 
friendly, he h.ul been nothing moie. If she had only 
known it, the truth was that ho was slowly coming to 
the decision that, though it cost him his life’s happi- 
ness, not one word would lie say to show her what he 
felt towards her till he could say, 14 Will you be my 
wife ? I can make .i home iur you now.’’ 

Anil Evelyn, in accordance with all the rules of 
etiquette, dm eel not let him know anything of the 
feeling to him that lay hidden at the bottom of her 
hcait, needing only «t word troni him to kindle it into 
love. 

A few evenings after she had wiitteu to Bessie, 
accepting the invitation, Mr. Haworth was announced. 
Mis. May mud was out, and Evelyn, with some dismay, 
saw heisell launched oil a tele n-tr/e. 

Frank Haworth— 1 “ the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow ’’ was partner in an engineering Him, 
and, everybody said, was “ making a good tiling of it . 3 
He was good- looking, good-tempered, and unmarried, 
but he had delei mined that he would not long continue 
in that suite, and the lady whom he meant to make 
his wife was Evelyn. lie had a happy confidence in 
his own powers, and it had not occurred to him that 
women do not #r/Tc«m' accept offers of marriage. 

Evelyn had long been aware that he admiied her : 
he had plainly shown that ; but until this evening she 
had never thought that he felt lor her more than 
admiration; but before Mis. Maynard, in silks and 
laces, rustled into the room, lie had shown, in those 
countless little wavs that it is so easy to see and so 
hard to describe, that she was the one woman lor 
him. 

That night Evelyn went up to her 100m with her 
feeling towards Alee Kenton in no wise changed, but 
thinking that, whethu u-turned or no, the love of an 
upright man like Mr. Haworth was, after all, some- 
thing to raise one’s self respect, and not to be lightly 
despised. 

The eighteenth of May came— -as glorious a day 
as heart could wish- and our friends were assembled 
at the Chester landing-stage, waiting for the boats. 
They were a party of some twelve in number, and 
included Mrs. Maynard and another lady of ..respect- 
able middle age to act as chaperones to the young 
people. 

Seats were quickly taken, and Mrs. Maynard’s brow 
contracted as she saw that of the thiid boat Evelyn 
and Fenton were the only occupants. She was 
annoyed, and was casting about for a plan by which 
to break up the tcii-il-tite, when suddenly a gentleman, 
dad in irreproachable flannels, came out from the 
dressing-room and ran down to the water. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Maynard. Just in time, you 
sec. Is there room for me here?” and without waiting 
1 for an answer, Mr. Haworth stepped into the Boat 
and took an oar, and the frown vanished from Mrs* 
Maynard’s forehead. 

He had been invited, it seemed, by one. of the 
gentlemen— “Jim there,” he said, nodding towards a 
young fellow in the first boat— and had declined, owing 
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to :in engagement. At the last motnent, however, he 
hail found that he could conic ; “And here I am, you 
see," he said, with a smile. 

Evelyn introduced the two. gentlemen, and then 
they slioicd off and followed the other boats up the 
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then noticed a strange compression of his lips, and 
wondered what it meant. 

Mr. Haworth was in grand spirits, and talked so 
* well and so much that there was scarcely opportunity 
for Alec to speak, even had he been so minded. 



river, the sky as blue .as sapphire and the water 
sparkling like diamonds. 

Poor Alec 1 His visions of a two hours’ talk with 
Evelyn all dissipated ! 

He inwardly raged against “Jim there ” for inviting 
this man, and against the man for coming, .and, not 
least, against himself for being so foolish as to care 
how many people WCIC in the bOdt with JllUl anil 
Evelyn. 

liut he showed nothing of all this, and outwardly, 
was the type of nonchalance ;■ but Evelyn nov-jand. 


lie rowed stroke, and so was spared the in ilict ion 
of the sight of this unwelcome guest, hut his voice 
close to his eat* and his merry laugh were all to Alec 
as gall and wormwood. 

Evelyn sat in the stern, holding the rudder-strings, 
and looking more charming, Alec thought, than lie 
had ever seen her. He did not know how she was 

(.fused. She had on someth inj ol dark hi no, he 

thought, and he remembered aftciwaids that he had 
noticed her little white hat, but lie saw few details. 

' lie only knew that she was sitting opposite him. the 
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sweetest being in the world to him ; and one day she 
would be this man’s wife, for he soon guessed, from 
one or two things that Haworth said, that his only 
reason for joining the pic-nic had been to see Evelyn. 
And of course she would accept him : good-looking, 
agreeable, rich — what more could a girl desire? 

4< Confound the want of money ! *' he muttered, 
and he rowed On in grim silence, and the other two 
chatted and laughed. 

And Evelyn J She was, on the whole, relieved 
that her solitary time with Alec had been prevented. 
If she hail thought that he cared for her only a 
little, then it would all have been ihlfeient, but as 
it was, she told liersidf she was glad Mr. Haworth 
had come. He was icilainly very agreeable: she 
had had no idea lie amid talk so well. He was 
a great contrast to Mr. Fenton, who sat silent, rowing 
with powerful regular stiokc. She was afraid he was 
ill — he had hardly spoken a \\»ud since they had 
started. 

“Don't you feel well, Mr. Kenton?” she asked, 
leaning forward and speaking Iow,m> that the question 
should be unhcaid bs Mr. Haworth. • 

Ho flushed like a girl. “No; 1 have a bad 
headache." 

“ Oh, 1 am sorry ! ” she said, with swift sympathy ; 
“and rowing will make it woise. Let Mr. Haworth 
do it all : we are not a heavy load.” 

“No, no, thank you,” lie said hastily. 44 1 shall 
perhaps be better soon : ” and so at last they reached 
Eaton. 

A merry luncheon party was held on the river’s 
bank under the ticcs. and then the guests broke 
up into knots of twos and threes— but mostly twos 
— and strolled away over the soft grass, white and 
yellow with daisies* and buttercups. 

“ Miss Maynard, didn't 1 hear >ou say you wanted 
some hawthorn?" Mr. Haworth asked. 

'* Yes,” she said eagerly. “ Ha\e you got any ?" 

“ No but if you will r ome and show me which bits 
you’d like, I'll gather them for you. Hawthorn is 
thorny, you know, and you might prick yourself.'* 

Evelyn glanced round quickly, wondering where 
Alee was, but he was not to be seen, and she and 
Frank strolled away together. 

A minute later Alec appeared, carrying a great 
bunch of hawthorn, a mas=. of white flower and 
delicate pinky buds. 

w Oh, Alec, how lovely ! ” said Ilessie. “ Where did 
you get it ? ” 

‘‘Over there” he said, jerking back his head. 
“ Miss Maynard said she wanted some, so 1 thought 
I'd get it,” he said carelessly. “ Where is she ? 
do you know ? ” 

One of the guests laughed ; she was a fair young 
lady, with impudent nose. 

M I'm afraid you’re rather late, Mr. Fenton. Mr, 
Haworfh- has gone with Evelyn' to gather the haw- 
thorn, 1 * : • 

Atec was equal to the occasion. he?” he 

said Coolly. “ Then there’s all the mote for you ; " and 
her put the b^nch into the girl's haiid and stro.de away, 


He flung himself down under a beech-Lree, and 
stared moodily iii front of him, seeing neither river, 
nor blue sky, nor trees, nor sunshine. 

He was roused by hearing voices behind him, 
on the further side of a tangled thicket of hawthorn 
and elder. He could see no one through the leafy 
screen, and the murmur went on unheeded by hint, 
till he suddenly heard Ins own name. 

“ I was afraid, for a time, that that ypung fellow, 
Fenton, was too fund of her." 

“ Afraid ! *'* si nick in another voice. “Why ? he’s a 
clever man.” 

44 Oh, 1 dare sa\,'* contemptuously; “but look at 
his position -a \oung solicitor, with no income to 
speak of. Jt would have meant an indefinitely long 
engagement.” 

44 And you would pp-ler that Evilyn married Mr. 
Haworth ? ** 

44 Most decided!) ; in fact, 1 could never have 
consented to the oilier affair. Now, Frank Haworth 
is most deniable, .mil not so alarmingly dqvcr as 
that young Kenton. ” 

‘•Does Evelyn Jove him? 1 should have thought 
she would have pieleired a man like Alee Kenton.” 

“ Well, I’ve iicwr asked hei, * with a laugh ; “ but no 
girl in htr senses would refuse Frank Haworth. And 
I did nol say the cued for Mr. Fenton— he's utterly 
indifferent lo hei. I’m sure — 1 said 1 fancied he 
admired ho\ but 1 think it has never grown to any- 
thing moie;"' and Mu. Maynard and her friend 

walked awaj, and Alec was left, his on is tingling vutli . 

shame at having listened, and a sense of hopeless 
misery in his hcai t. 

He buried lus face in his hands, and in five minutes 
his mind was made up. Ills decision was the one 
he had been coming to for the last month or two-- 
the one he knew to be righ* and honouiablc. 

“Evelyn, Evelyn,” ho moaned, “ you arc the only 
one for me, and I give you up ! " 

“Mr. Fenton.” remarked a vivacious young lady* 
as they rowed back to Chester, “you are very pale. 
Have you a headache? or perhaps you’ve been 
smoking too much ? v 

CHAPTER. THE THIRD. 

“ Unless you cun think, when the song U done, 

No other is soft n. iht rhythm ; 

Unless you can feel, when left by One, " c ' , 

That all men beside ro with him ; \ ■ ' 

Unless yon can know, when un praised \iy his breath* 

That yom beauty itself wants proving; - - 
„ Unless you can swear For lire; for death ! * L , ■ 

Db; fear to call it loving! " * ■ ; '*• ’ 

It was a wild night in the end of November..; Evelyn:' 
had turned down tlie gas and drawn hack the curtain 
from thfb V window, and stopd - watching the 'round 
shining face of the moon, which, every now and then 
was, covered by masses of cloud that were scudding./ 
across tKe sky. Low down in the West* the heavens 
'Were cle^r, and, thrown into strong relief feyvk 
' background of watery sky r a ^ 

- pf her window was tossing its; • branched;, 
unrest. She thought of that'evei^^ a ..year 
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before, when Alec had walked home with her ; that 
night it had been moonlight, and there had been 
a strong wind blowing. 

“How silly I was then,” she thought, and a strange 
nnile parted her lips. 

Shega 2 ed at the wild sky and the tossing branches, 
and at last, with a shiver, she drew the curtain again, 
and returned, to her chair by the fire, and there 
she lay back among the cushions, her bright hair 
— for she. was achieving by slow stages the process of 
getting ready for bed — falling all round her shoulders, 
her eyes fixed on the glowing caverns of lire. 

An hour before she had bidden good-night to 
Mr. Haworth, and now she was trying to decide wlwt 
she was to say to him the next day when she saw him 
again. For that evening lie had asked her to he his 
wife, and she had said, “ 1 will answer you to-morrow. ” 

She had seen him ficqucnily of late, and had been 
increasingly attracted to him for his unselfish dis- 
position, his sunny temper, and almost boyish hearti- 
ness, and-— and be this word written in capitals---- 
for his love to her. 

Love, they say, begets love : this may or may 
not be the case - it is veiy ccitain that love begets 
liking. But it is hard to say where liking ends and 
love begins, and the question Evehn was 1 tying to 
settle was — “Do 1 love him enough to many him? 
Do 1 love him at all ? y ' And >ei, though she scan ciy 
knew it, her mind was practically made up. She 
pictured herself Frank Haworth’s wife, liied to realise 
how it would feel to he with him year in, year out. and 
the prospect pleased her ; and then, like a breath 
of icy wind, came the thought, “ But do l love him 

She had quite conqueied, so she told herself, any 
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partiality she had liad for Alec Fenton. She had 
only seen linn onre since the pic-nic, and then she 
remembered she had thought that his cynical turn 
of mind was strengthening, and he had quoted, with 
an air of relish, “twenty millions— mostly fools.” 

And it had been only too clear to her that he. 
(lid not care for her as any tiling more than an 
acquaintance; “and Fm sure,” she had said to herself, 
with a defiant little motion of her head, “ I'm hot 
going to give two thoughts to a man who doesn’t give 
one to me.” 

And now Frank had asked her to marry him. “And 
1 think 1 know what [ shall say to him,” she mur- 
mured. “ Dear Frank 1 he is good ; and I do think 
he is fond of me.” 

A day or two later, as Alec was going into town, 
a friend overtook him, and they walked together, 
talking, like the walrus and the carpenter, “of many 
things.” 

“ Oh, by the way,” said the friend suddenly, “have 
you heard of the engagement ? ” 

“ The engagement? No ; whose?” 

“ Fvelyn Maynard’s— friend of your sisters, isn’t 

she?” 

“Oh, Miss Maynard,” said Alec, and he secretly 
womieied at the degree of coolness he achieved in 
his voire. •• Who is the gentleman ? ” 

“A Mr. Ilawoith, an engineer, I believe. He’s 
lucky, for she’s u nice girl;” and Alec felt as if his 
heart were turned into a lump of stone. 

In the evening, as he and Bessie sat in liis Study, 
she sewing, he smoking, she cast at him many furtive 
gl. mces. and at last was on the point of speaking, 
when lie broke the silence. . 
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“Ho >ou know E\elyn is cng.iged ?"" lie snid 
4 juicily, Ues^ie flushed painfully, and her heart beat 
f.nt. 

tl Yes." iilie said ; " she was lu‘re to day/’ 

“ When 1 -. the wedding to be .■* *’ 
u Some time in the summer. 1 don't think the date 
is fixed.” 

A Jong silt nee ensued, and at length 15essie rose, 
and as die passed him she put hot arm round his 
ncek and kissed him. and he knew that "'lie undei- 
stood it all. 

Alec paced up and down his room till far on into 
the night. At last he stopped be fine a drawer 
where he kept his private papers, and, opening 
it, he took out two loiters- - the only ones iiL had 
fiver had from Kvel\ n. He gazed at tin m with a 
look of wistful sadness that would have In ought 
the tears to the eyes of anyone who could have 
seen him, and then unflinchingly, but with trembling 
-fingers, he tore them up, and, setting fire to the 
little pile, watched it burn till nothing was left but 
.a black film. Stumblingly lu found his v. ay to his 
chair, and mechanically filled his pipe. Tdl streaks 
of pink were show! ig in the .do , and the birds in the 
trees were calling to one another, he par, silent and 
motionless, and then, with a sf-irl, he came to him- 
,sel£ and realised that his eves were dim, And that 


it was an imlighted pipe he had been holding for 
so long between hi? lips. 

The winter chugged out its weary existence, and 
at last the spring had come. The thrushes were 
singing, ci ocuses and snowdrops were showing above 
the ground, and the green spears of the daffodils were 
pushing their way upward to the light. 

Evelyn's marriage was fixed to take place in the 
first week in June, and her young lady acquaintances 
wore beginning to ask various interested questions 
about the wedding-dross and the bridesmaids she 
meant to have. And more than ' one of the 
girls noticed the strange aversion Evelyn seemed to 
have to speak of anything connected with the 
marriage, and they asked one another curiously 
whether it could be that she did not wish to become 
Mrs. Haworth. 

One evening, in the middle of March, Frank was 
walking home after an evening with Evelyn. She 
h, d been quiet, and he had thought jphe was looking 
5 t Hl, and words she had said at parting were ringing 
in Ins ears -“Frank, I want you to promise that, 
even if l should .ever do anything that grieved you, 
you would forgive me.” 

What coukl she have meant ? He had anxiously 
asked her, but no explanation would she give, 

“I 1-iuat,” lie said to himself, “that she is 
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uot going to give me up. I know l ; m not intellectual 
and poetical, and all that, but I’m as fond of her 
as a man can be;” and a sharp pain contracted his 
heart as he thought of the bare possibility of losing 
her. 

And meantime, Evelyn was sitting before her fire, 
as she had sat on that night in November, and in her 
hand was a note she had just written. * 

She read it over, while the colour flashed into 
her face, and then she threw it from her, and her eyes 
lilted with tears. 

‘•()h, 1 am a wretch!” she murmured in keenest 
self-reproach. “ I should never, never have said I 
would many him ; and yet, 1 did think 1 loved him. 
My poor [■’rank 1 ” For at last she had done what 
for many weeks she had felt must be done sooner 
or later - she had wiiiten to Frank, and told him that 
their engagement must cease. 

For the liist month or so after she had given 
her promise to him, she had been carried away 
by the novelty and excitement of it all, and by the 
overwhelming llootl of Ins love to her. Site had been 
u-ally happy for a few weeks, and then a haunting 
feeling of dissatisfaction- -unsatisfiednc&s, to coin a 
trend— had awakened in her heart, and had steadily 
grown, refusing to be lulled to sleep, and at last 
the terrible truth had stared her in the face that 
she had made a great and awful mistake. She had 
tried to avoid tile knowledge, to turn away from it, 
but n had met her at every point, lie was \ery good, 
she told herself, and unselfish, and honourable, and 
detoted to her, but- -site did noi love him, and she 
knew now ilia l she never had loved him, and that 
it had been a mistake fioin the beginning. Away in 
the depths of her heart, hidden far down, was the 
knowledge- scarcely allowed e\en to herself — that 
she loved one man, and one only, and his name was 
Alec l'ciiton. f 

So she wrote Tier little note to Frank, the teais 
Idling her eyes, bn! her detei urination never tailoring, 
and she finished anddiietie.il it, and then her strength 
seemed suddenly tu fail, and she burst into a passion 
of weeping. 


CHAPTER Tin: FOUR! If. 

“ In the midst of litc we aif in dentil " 

“God lie with thee, my beloved -t»od t*c with thee! 

We are naturally inclined to put off till a more 
convenient season what we do not wish to do, and 
it was the afternoon of the following day before Evelyn 
screwed up her courage to the sticking-place cf going 
out to post her note to Frank. 

She lingered over her dressing, and stood at the 
window looking on to the lovely world outside, the 
great piles of rounded white cloud, and the stretches 
of blue sky ; and while she lingered, with a prefatory 
knock a servant entered the room. 

“ A telegram for Mrs. Maynard, Miss ; but she is 
out.” v. v 

Evelyn, with a strange sinking at her heart, opened 
the envelope, and theQ, while stars and bright lights 
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seemed to. dance before her eyes, she read : “Acci- 
dent at works. Frank killed. Break news gently to 
Evehn. — Alice Haworth.” 

“ Is there any answer, miss ?*’ said the girl ; and she 
added timidly, “ I hope, miss, it's not bad news .” 

E\elyn tried to speak, but the words would not 
easily come *, she coughed impatiently, yet with a 
sound of tears in her voice. 

u There is no answer and as the girl left the room 
Evelyn shut and locked the dooi, and then she sank 
into a chair, her hands fell by her sides, and she 
gazed va< antly before her. The note to Frank was 
lying on the table, and as she caught sight of it, 
•die shuddcicd, and site flung out her hands with 
a passionate gesture. 

“ Frank,” she moaned, “how untrue I was to \<>u ! 
Can you forgive me ? 1 was not worthy of you ; do 

not lu it tumble \ou now, dear Frank," she sobbed, 
as if he could hear her ; and who knows but that 
he did hear her ? 

There was only one drop of comfort in Mrs. May- 
nards cup of sorrow when she had heard the terrible 
news, and that was the thought of ‘he elegance and 
depth of the mourning she would Older foi Evelyn, 
but even ibis was at last denied her, for Evelyn 
positively refused to wear it. 

14 No, mother, 1 shall not,” she said ; and there was a 
spatkle in her c\c that Mrs. Maynard knew of old; 
and she was forced to give in, and was subjected 
to the daily mortification of seeing her daughter 
attired in a black dress of the simplest description, 
and with not an inch of crape about it. 

. “ She might only be in mourning for her cousin,” 
the much-liicd lady confided to a sympathising 
fnend. 

The secret of hei letter to Frank — that letter that 
had never reached him- -l.velyn kept locked up in 
her own heart, and told to no one: least of all, 
her mother. 

4 ‘ l cannot understand Evelyn/’ Mrs. Maynard said 
one day : <f she is so quiet, so calm, so -well, really, 
it looks as though she did not very much care. And 
a-, to expressing sorrow at his death, 1 have said 
hn* more in that was than she has;” which was 
undeniably true. 

E\cl\n rarely mentioned Frank’s name; she even 
scarcely dared to think of him, for she luid a horrible 
haunting feeling that she had in some way caused his 
death. She. did not go the length of believing that 
Providence had ordained Frank’s death, since she 
found she could not marry him, but she felt as if. had 
she cared for him, he would not have died. 

She knew it was absurd to imagine such things, 
and she strove against her thoughts, but for many 
days her heart was very heavy, and her friends, noting 
her pale cheeks and weary-looking eyes, menially 
sympathised with her in the great “loss” she had 
sustained. 

The weeks passed on, and one evening m June 
Evelyn went to see Bessie Fenton. They walked 
round and round the garden, talking so earnestly that 
they never noticed how the light was fading out of 
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the quiet heavens. At length a clock struck nine, and 
Evelyn started. 

“Bessie,” she said, “ it is late. I must go, dear.” 
“Must you? Well, come in with me, and get that 
book;” and they went into the house. “ It\ in the 
study ; will you go and see if it’s on the table ? I am 
just coming. Alec is out,” she added, as Evelyn 
hesitated. 

The study was nearly dark, but as Evelyn entered 
a tall figure rose from the depths of a basket-chair, 
and stepped towards her. She started. “Oh, Mr. 
Fenton, how you frightened me! Bessie said you 
were out.” 

u Bessie was mistaken,” he replied quietly, taking 
her outstretched hand. u l'vo been watching >ou 
walking round the garden, and wondered what you 
were saying.” 

“ Good-bye, for most of the lime/' she said, with 
a laugh. 

“ Good-bye Why ’ Where are you going ? " 

“ Mother and 1 are shutting up our house for a 
year, and arc going to spend the time in travelling. 
Wc start next Aveek, so 1 came to say good-bye to 
Bessie ; ” and try as she might, she could not control 
the quiver in her voice. 

“ Then we shall not see you— — 15 and here Bessie 
came in. 

“Alec ! .Surely l heard you go out before Evelyn 
came ? ” 

He shook his head. 

“ I’ve been here all the evening,” he said ; and 
Bessie looked at him sharply, wondering at Lhc sad 
tone in his voice. 

“Has Evelyn told you she is going away?” she* 
asked. 

“ Yes/’ he replied, throwing his half-smoked cigar- 
ette into the fireplace : “ she has said something 
about it;” arid fiom his tone Evelyn thought, with 
a 'dull heartache, “ He does not caie a scrap;” and 
Bessie thought, “My poor, poor Alec!” and under- 
stood it all. 

“ I am going out,” he said, as they stood at the hall 
door. “ May I sec you home ?” 

And Evelyn said, “ Yes.” 

There was a close hand-shake, a long lingering 
embrace between the two friends, and then Bessie 
went back into the house, her ^yes dim with tears, 
and a vague pain gnawing at her heart. 

At Evelyn’s gate she and Alee parted. She hardly 
knew what they had talked about : plans as to her 
travel, new hooks— veriest commonplace, it had seemed 
to her, so different from what it might have been ! 

“Good-night,” she said; “or rather, good bye, 1 
suppose.” 

He took her hand, and a thrill rspi through her, for 
she thought he was going to raise it to his lips. But 
he only held it for an instant fast in his own. 

“ Good-bye,” he said. <; God be with you ! M and 
then he turned abruptly, and walked with long strides 
down the road. 

The next week Evelyn and her mother started for 
Interlachen* and so began their year of travel,. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

“ I love you, swept ; how can you ever learn 
How much I love you ? You I love even so. 

And so I learn it." 

It was the end of March, and the P. ancl O. steamer 
Cleopatra, homeward bound from Australia, had left 
Brindisi. • 

Eight bells had been struck, and the passengers 
were* promenading the decks after dinner. Mapy had 
left at Brindisi, but only one had come on board*— our 
old friend, Alec Fenton. 

He had been spending a month on the Riviera, 
passing a well-earned holiday, and gaming fresh 
strength before setting to his work again with renewed 
vigour ; for at last his promotion had come to him, 
and he had been taken into partnership. K 

“And oh,” he thought, with impatient longing, “if 
it had only come a year ago ! ” 

As lie walked backwards and forwards on this 

MarCh evening Hie spray Ilyins in clouds from the 

Cleopatra's prow, the deck rising and falling beneath 
his feet, he was thinking of Evelyn, and ; wondenng 
whether, after she had once given away h'er heart, she 
could ever love any man but that one who was lying 
in awful stillness in the churchyard. 

“ I could offer her a home now,” he murmured ; 

“ but would she ever think of me ? ” 

His walk had brought him opposite the companion,, 
and he drew back to allow a lady who was corning out 
on deck to pass. A nail in the floor caught her dress, 
and, as she turned to free it, the light from the lamp 
fell on her face. lie uttered an exclamation, and 
sprang quickly forward. 

“ Miss Maynard !” he cried, “it is not you, surely?” 

She started and looked up at him, and then, the 
colour flashing into her face from brow to chin, she 
put out her hand, saying, with a little smile — 

“Yes, it is really I; but may I ask what you are 
doing here ?" 

They tin ned away from the companion and went into 
the bow, and there they walked to and fro, talking so 
busily that more than one old-established ’passenger 
thought that Miss Maynard was growing very friendly’ 
with the new man from Brindisi. 

They compared notes on their travels, and she 
told him how she and her mother were on their 
way home from Egypt. They talked of many sub- 
jects, and, not least interesting, they talked of them- 
selves : of what each had been doing, thinking,, 
seeing, during the past few months ; and Fenton felt 
that he was taking a gigantic stride in his renewed 
acquaintance with Evelyn. She was different, too, 
from what she had been ; there was a sweet shyness 
about her, her colour came and went* and often her 
c ,F Hids drooped, so that he could not see her eyes. 'If 
he had only known it, it was but that she felt th'eVe 
was change in him. His face, as he had cried “ Is. 1 
it you ? ” had expressed more than he knew, and in his 
words and looks, ami very bearing, there was some- 
thing —she could hardly tell^what — thaj’. sent the. 
colour flying to her cheek and set her Ttcart heating, 
quickly. * \ t 7** \ 
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Neither of the two slept much thnt night. Each 
was thinking of the other, ami Alec determined that 
the next day should see his fate decided. 

The following evening, after dinner, he escorted 
Mrs. Maynard into the music-room, and fetched a 
cushion for her and a book, and was altogether so 
attentive that her opinion of him went up with a run. 

Finally, in the most guileless manner, he tokl her 
of his change in position, whereon she sat for some 
minutes in meditation. 

“ Evelyn, 1 ’ she said presently, “ wouldn’t you like to 
go on deck for the air? Mr. Fenton will take you, 
perhaps?” with an interrogative smile ; and Alec was 
only too happy. 

“Will you come into the bow?” he said, and she 
followed him without a word. 

There was a faint breeze blowing that ruffled the 
sin lace of the sea, and stretching away from the 
vessel’s side to the horizon was a broad band of 

shimmering moon-lit water. 

She sl^SSL beside him, one hand resting on the 
bul w ark holding the shawl she had thrown 
round her'jj^fL. There was a brilliant colour in her 
cheeks, her^£%% 1 were shining. He was intensely 
conscious of hetf;jp$esence. 

“ How longlS it since T saw you ! " he said presently, 
“Nine months” 

“ lb it ? It was in June. I think.’’ 

“I had wanted to have told you then,” *he said, 
almost timidly, “how very ^01 1 y 1 was for you when 

■when Mr. Haworth died. 1 wanted to have told 
you, but 1 was afraid of doing anything to bring back 
the trouble to you." 

“ Thank you,” she said tremulously. “ You are very 
kind.’' 

“ It must have been a terrible experience for you. 
I would have given much to have been able 10 have 
helped you and he hardly knew the depth of tender- 
ness tlicie was in his voice. “ 1 don’t know how you 
bore it and lived. You were an example to many, and 
among them myself .* 1 

Evelyn was crying now, catching her breath in 
quick sobs. 

“Forgive me,” lie said brokenly. “Oh,* Evelyn, 
don’t cry ! ” 

Her tears moved him. as a woman's tears move 
every true mar, and he longed to comfort her. 


“ Can I not help you ? ” he begged. 

She .shook her head, and then she said falteringly — 

“You have spoken so kindly that I feel I ought to 
tell you something.” 

Her voice was husky, hut she went on bravely — 

“The night before Mr. Haworth’s death I wrote 
a note to him— it never reached him— to tell him 
— to tell him that our engagement must end, for 
I had found it was a mistake, and I did not love 
him ”, 

For an instant Fenton’s heart seemed to stand still. 

“ You did not love him ? 77 he gasped. 

“ No,” she replied ; and then she threw up her head 
with a proud gesture. “It is easy for you to blame 
me,” she said, “ but— but.” with a sob in her voice, 

“ you don't know what I have suffered.” 

“ blame you ! ” he cried. “ Do you think I ever 
cnuM do that ? n 

Her hand was resting on the bulwark, and he put 
out his own and covered it. For a minute she let it 
remain, and then she drew it away. 

“ L must go” she said. “Good-night and vis she 
turned towards him the moonlight fell on her dear 
face, and on her eyes brimming over with tears, and 
Ins heart leaped within him. 

“No,” he cried; “you must not go. I want to 
speak to you.” 

* * * # ‘ # 

'Fen minutes later a young lady came up to a group 
of friends on dock. . * 

“ What do you think ? ,f she said impressively, 
“ Miss Maynard and that new man from Brindisi are 
in the bow, and — and he’s kissing her, and right in 
the moonlight, too, where everyone can see.’’ 

“ Perhaps they’re engaged,” suggested someone. 
“They’re old friends. Hush! here she is;” and 
Evelyn came along the deck, 

“ Good night,” she said, with a smile of such radiant 
brightness that the last speaker said again emphatic^ 
ally, “ Mark my words : they’re engaged.” 

And they were. And Alec, left alone, paced up 
and down, the moonlight and the wash of the water 
against the vessel’s side, and the mysterious charm of 
the sea, speaking to him only of Evelyn, and again 
and again the words rang through his brain , 

f< And so l won my Genevieve. 

My bright and beauteous!' bride.” 


A TALK ABOUT THE GREENHOUSE. 

BY V PRACTICAL GARDEN KR. 

H OWPER,in his beautiful pocMti, “The * A common question from amateur gardeners at all 
Task,” declares that he “ who loves seasons is, “What cAn t grow m liiy small greenhouse? 
a garden loves a greenhouse too,” It is attached to the drawing-rot>m 11 ,, Sometimes the 
and a greenhouse is a garden, an question shows that the happy owner has a greenhouse 
indoor home for many precious in the garden,- and well supplied with hot-water pipes, 
flowers from foreign dimes ihijfc . only desiring to know the class. of plants; to brighten 
wither in our varying temperatures ’ !the structure. I will give advice to both questioners, 
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and first deal with the heating of a small greenhouse. 
This is a \c.\cd point with most gardeners, aiul life 
is made burdensome by anxious inquiries about boilers, 
petroleum stoves, and other contrivances to keep out 
grim frost that threatens the life of tender exutifs. 
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Those who nidi to buy a giecnhousc should get a 
rcady-1n.uk 1 'structure, and competition has hi ought 
the piiccb \eiv low. Kveiytlmig depends, of com sc, 
upon its size, and sometimes a house may be picked 
up very cheaply, 01 . it one he handy with tools, one 
may spend a few pleasant hours in the winter evenings 
making a house. 

More failmex result from improper heating than 
from any other cause. 

A liiend said to me last winter: tm 1 have tiled 

>*s heating apparatus, hut the whole business is 

most depressing. 1 shall act the anarchist and blow 
the affair up/ 1 gave him comfort in his trouble, and 
tendered the advice I now furnish my readers. Dozens 
of boilers are advertised, and they do their work well, 
as a rule ; but the most satisfactory contrivance is a 
riveted or welded Palatine 9 winught-iron boiler, 
which is made by the wholesale firm of Hailiey and 
Sugden, of Halifax, and must be ordered thiough a 
local builder or ironmonger. Avoid small cast-iron 
boilers. They may suddenly collapse at a peculiarly 
trying time, and the catastrophe is beyond repair. The 
piping should not be less than four inches in diameter 
inside, and there must be no stint. The boiler will not 
then play pranks by boiling over, and when the fire 
goes out by accident, sufficient warmth will be lelaincd 
in the pipes, whilst re-lighting proceeds, without the 
plants suffering in any degree. It is not necessary to 
set the boiler in brickwork. It is provided with ample 
firc-space, so that the refuse of the cinder box, or small 
coke, may he used as fuel. A well-made-up fire will 
last for twelve hours without attention, and a damper 


should not be used above the fire, but the supply 
of air lcgnlatcd by the ash-pit door. By this means 
noxious fumes will escape. 

A host of floral gems may be cultivated in a good 
greenhouse- not a tumble down, draughty building 
scarcely fit to shelter a “geranium/ but heated in the 
way described. The Chrysanthemum- the flower of 
retirement and culture/ says an old Chinese writer— 
we have already written of in the December article. 
It is a useful and lovely flower for the greenhouse, 
requiring little heat and putting forth its rich clusters 
to light the months of fog and cold. 

Camellias and Azaleas are splendid greenhouse plants. 
They do not like, hut put up with, fogs, and if given 
km suitable attention never fail to flower. A peaty 
soil, firm potting, caicful watering, and proper attention 
iu the summer arc the chief cultural details. A gieat 
lament in winter is, u Oh, the buds of my Camellias are 
falling t>if. Wh.it is the reason ? " Well, this is the 
icsiilt of .neglect during the summer. The plants 
become diy, and when in the winter ai^&tra. strain 
occurs they aie unable to- respond. C$i$£tjias and 
Azaleas require much the same ireatmptyfc/jEmd the best 
vanities of the former are the double'*' while, the 
beautifully iubricated candidissitna, Dbncklaan, ciim- 
^nn ? marbled with white, and the old Blush. The 
finest Azaleas are A. Borsig and Deutsche JVrlc\ 
double white ; Apollo, crimson scarlet ; Bernhard 
Andreas, violet-purple ; Jean Vcivaenc, rich crimson ; 
Mrs. Turner, pink, with white margin to the petals; 
and Heine des Koscs, rose, spotted with deeper shade. 
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The Cyclamen, or sow-bread, is a familiar greenhouse 
flower in winter, and called sow-bread because the 
tuberous roots arc relished by swine. The wild boar 
of Sicily, where the plant is abundant, regards it as a 


gonium, strike very easily in spring, and this method 
of propagation should be followed m the majority of 
cases, as for Calceolarias, Acacias, Pelargoniums of the 
French type, as well as ZoiuK Marguerites, Chinese 
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delicacy, ft is not troublesome to grow in a warm 
greenhouse. Houvardias require more warmth than 
afforded by a petroleum stove. A temperature of not 
less than 6o‘ is essential, or, if needed lor flowering in 
summer, 45* to bo' during winter. Cuttings may be 
readily struck in brisk heat in the spring. When 
rooted, pot them on into five-inch pots, using a soil 
composed of about equal pails of loam and peat, with 
a fair proportion of sharp silver sand. Two delightful 
double Varieties are Alfred N owner, and 

President^fearticld, pink, whilst of the single ‘ kinds 
select. Daa&lcr, brilliant scarlet ; Priory Beauty, rose ; 
Vrcelandi, white : ffumboldti Cory in bi flora, snow- 
white ; and Airs, (been, salmon. 

A useful plant for the greenhouse, but more usually 
grown in the open during the summer, is the sweet- 
scented Tobacco, Nicotiana aftinis. It is easily raised 
from seed in the spring in gentle warmth, and the 
seedlings potted on, not planted out for summer de- 
coration. The branching spikes of creamy white 
(lowers send out a sweet fragrance in the evening. 
Writing of tobacco reminds me of the barrister who, 
when asked by a friend to take a pinch ol' snuff, said : 

“Sir, if the Almighty had intended my nostrils foi a 

dust-hole, He would not have turned them upside down/’ 

The Fuchsia is a plant that all can grow if the 
greenhouse is sufficiently heated. A great change has 
come over this flower, and hybridists have seized upon 
departures from existing types, from them building up 
a distinct class. The cuttings, like those of the Pelar- 


Primulas Heliotrope, and the Heaths ; but it is better 
for the beginner to purchase Heaths. The wood is 
difficult to root, and the business is likely to prove 
disappointing 

Oil the roof one may have a M.nvchal Nicl rose, 
the bine Plumbago capon sis, and Lupagcria rosea and 
1.. alba, that scramble over Inches in the woods of 
Chiloe, in South Chili. The flowers are large and 
waxy, as may be seen from the photograph above. 
A good peat bed must be prepared for them, and 
the rising asparagus -I ike shoots protected with a 
tubular lamp-glass when they appear. Slugs and 
snails have a special fondness for the juicy tops. 

in the warm greenhouse it i* possible, to get away 
from the commoner climbers, creating a change by 
growing the climbing “Nasturtium/ 

A letter before 111c runs thus -. ‘ Can you tell me how 
to grow a climbing Nasturtium for winter-flowering ? 
I saw a lovely plant the other dav , a perfect blaze of 
colour/ 1 Happily, it is possible to get this “blaze of 
colour” easily, and the only diftirully is fog - the 
nauseous smoke-clouds that envelop the suburbs oi 
big cities. The way to proceed is as follows : take 

cuttings in March, and tllfey strike quickly in mikl 

heat. When rooted pot them off separately. During 
the summer the plants should be placed out of doors 
on a bed of coal-ashes, to prevent worms getting into 
the hole in the bottom of the pot, and watered when 
necessary, in September take the plant to the green- 
house, and the growth will quickly run over the rafters, 
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the flowers standing out in brilliant array against the 
glaucous leaves. The best variety is Fireball, the 
flowers being a vivid crimson. 

During recent years Cactuses have grown greatly in 
popularity, and they can be purchased cheaply. 
Eightecnpence will buy a splendid Pliyllocacius, and 
there aie many varieties, the flowers, as a rule, very large 
and of brilliant colours — carmine, crimson and rose, 
shot with a pellucid satiny lustre, a glorious sheen, 
characteristic of this fascinating class. JCveryone has 
heard of the night- flowering Caucus grandifloius, which 
has blooms fourteen inches across. A plant in perfec- 
tion is a fairy \ision, with its spotless white flowers 
developed in the darkness and creating, in the poet’s 
words, “Worlds of light, we ne\er see by day.’ 7 Of 
short duration is this brilliant manifestation, the 
flower commencing to expand at seven o’clock p.m., 
gradually opening out its wealth of petals, until at mid- 
night they are in full splendour. From thence until 
morning its glory dwindles, the scene to be again pre- 
sented on the following evening by successional buds. 

This month’s talk is necessanh somewhat disjointed. 
The greenhouse and its inmates is a big subject for a 
comparatively brief aiticle, but everything I ha\e 
mentioned may be grown therein. A few more easily 
managed things are tuberous Begonias, which give all 
the colours of the rainbow, the bluc-flowcred Agapan- 
thus umbellatus. the yellow Cylisus, winter flowering 
Heaths, the Maiden’s Wreath, Francoa, a loxcly white 
flower in graceful spikes, the fine old Scarborough 
Lily (Vallota), which requires to be practically left 

alone, and the singular Blood-flower (Haemanthus). 

A plant of the showy H. coccineus may be grown to 
surprise friends. It requires as much warmth as the 
greenhouse affords when the leafless, curiously-markefl 
stems appear, each crowned with a brush-like head of 


scarlet flowers. When at rest only sufficient water is 
requited to prevent them shrivelling. You may tell 
the wondering friend that the viscid, acrid juice of the 
Blood- flower bulbs -was used by the Hottentots to 
poison theii arrows. 

One docs not want all flowers, so I append the 
names of a few cheap and easily-grown foliage plants. 
The Pa i lour Palm (Aspidistra) has , remarkably orna- 
mental leaves variegated with creaifty white. Then 
choose the graceful Grevillea robustty the thick-lcaved 
Arali.i' Sieboldi. and the Maidenhair fern, Adiantum 
cuncauun, Ptciis a erica, and P. trcmula. 

I have refrained from mentioning orchids in general, 
but if a free -glowing kind is desired select the Lady 
Slipper t'Cxpnpedium insigne), which gives little 
trouble. It is, moreover, inexpensive, and needs a 
peaty soil, no lu.vit whatever in summer, and the warmest 
corner of the greenhouse in winter, when its pretty 
lloweis are home in profusion. Of course, the house 
may be bnghtencd with a few forced bldj&.or plants 
as DctiUia giMMhi, a white-flowered gives 

beauty to mountains and valleys in fl<^^^@pan. 

March is a busy month. Roll ari M^^ ^Pthe grass 
lawn, finish all kinds of planting, the beds 

ready for -ml-sowing. Sow Peas, Vir- 

ginian Slock, Poppies, Lupines, CalnbfrtS^Cornflowers, 
Clarkias, Laikspuis. Convolvulus minor, and Love-lies- 
bleeding. Half-haidy annuals sown under glass must 
not gel drawn. Keep the growth as stocky as possible. 
Pot up beddcis, and Carnations for summer-flowering 
kept over the winter in frames should be put OUt at once. 
See that the greenhouse plants are not infested with 
green-fly. A mild dose of tobacco smoke will settle these 
small mat auriers. Plant early poi atoes on a warm border, 
sow carrots and cabbages for early in July, At the end 
of tin.' month sow French beans and F.xonian peas. 
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old gardener of our ac- 
quaintance was sent up to 
town in charge of a horse. 
He received many direc- 
tions from. his master ns, 
to his route ; his mistress 
went with him to the station, 
and bought for him a re- 
turn ticket. The distance 
from London was only 
twenty miles, and William ■■ 
returned in safety ip the 
evening. “ ? 

The next morning, when, 
accounts were being in-, 
spected, an item for 
14 My train 7 attracted 
attention, • * i 


'** Whht is this ?” inquired the mistress. 

“That be for 1 my journey home, missus.” 
u But l J gave you a 1 return. 7 Did you lose it? 
Half of your ticket should have been given you m 
London” 

* u Lor-a-mussy, mum ! be this it ? ” quoth William, 
pulling from his pocket the missing half. did 
wonder at he for giving of it back to I .* 1 
There are not many so unt ravel led: nowadayias 
that William. A different coihpany paM us by ‘ 
st^nd/or a few minutes on the platform at Charing ' 
Cross o£ Victoria, at about five o'clock in the after- 
noon, lo/vvatch a few trains go dut, laden with their- 
human freight. By far the largest number of passen- 
gers are men. “ Paterfamilias 77 may be labelled at 
once, from his habit of carrying to the nelst some 
morsels for the fledglings, Or for the mother bird^A 
basket of fish, some blue-enveloped friitj: oivdaioty 
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vegetable, a long brown paper parcel from the 
draper's, a very bulky toy, and the like. Newspapers 
and books too, he invariably purveys. Young men in 



*’ l'.V'I EKI'AMII-IAS.” 


a x iolent hurry are numerous ; they scrambled m the 
morning to uucli the train, they rushed through iheir 
work all day, and now they dash along the platform 
as the guard holds the whistle in hia hand. The slow 
ones are not missing : they have spotless shirts and 
iolltir*, unspotted gaiters, anrl glossy hats. They are 
jn ver in a hurry — it is ;w bad form ” ; and though they 
may be annoying to their quicker brethren, it is not 
certain that they fail 
to get through a fair 
amount of work in the 
twenty-four hours. 

There are some \ouths 
(usually wearing spec- 
tacles) who carry par- 
cels of books, and read 
all the way home, 
others who gossip in- 
cessantly, but most 
w h 6 smoke — 
and think. , The 
ladies form a 
large contin- 
gent ; they have 
been chopping, 
or lunching out, 

or servant-hunt- ‘who read all the way 
ing, and are home. 4 ’ 

occasionally as 
fractious as children, with fatigue «yud the rush of the 
hours in town; generally however, th f cy greet their 
Adolphus ot- Henry wfuh a smiling face, having bought 
“ bargains " or met pleasant friends, and go to the 
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suburban home with him, pouring their happy experi- 
ences into his attentive (?) ear. 

44 A day in town ” is a more important part of life m 
the outskirts than most of us recognise. How anxi- 
ously materfamilias inquires about trains and distance 
from stations, before she will consent to look at the 
house in the suburbs pater declares to be the *■ very 
thing.” Can she get up to her favourite shop? Will 
she be able to pay her calls on town friends ? Can she 
go to the picture gcalleries ? If not, it is useless to talk 
to her ; a Paradise would not suit the mater. 

but the travellers whose ways are most engaging 
are those bound on long journeys, and who take their 
places in club trains or Pullman express. One man 
will lounge carelessly down the platform to find his 
traps well placed by the porter who knows his ways, 
and before llio engine has cleaied the station ho is 
ensconced with the latest paper well in hand, the 



** 11E HAS LOST HIS TICKET.'* 


rug disposed comfoiuibly, and * a few hours’ quiet” 
the uppermost thought in his mind. Another will 
have a hundred questions to ask at the moment of 
starting ; he wishes to show his ticket—Jhc ba$ lost 
it : he hunts in every pocket, his eye-glass falls bn the 
window-rim and smashes* his cap tumbles off between 
the carriage and die platform, and as the train goes 
the final glimpse the porters have is of a bareheaded 
person wildly waving something in his hand, as the 
engine slows round the curve. 

“My lady” is interesting to watch. John Thomas 
and Perkins have been on the platform some time, 
having come down in a cab with the luggage. Pei kins 
will not quit her hold of the dressing-case until she 
can place it beneath the feet bf her mistress; she for- 
gets that her evident anxiety about the square leather- 
covered package labels it as containing valuables. My 
lady comes, with a tall daughter, perhaps, and takes 
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2 So 

her place in the comfortable arm-chair : for her, tra- 
velling brings no annoyance, and very little fatigue. 
She has only to take her place, to quit it, to go into 



rooms at delightful hotels, to find all her accustomed 
knick-knacks in their usual places about her, to see the 
sights, admire the views, and come home again refreshed. 

The young lady who is travelling on business starts 
in quite another fashion. She is dressed in a quiet 
ulster, with a hat to match ; she looks rather sad and 
harassed ; the friend who comes to see her off 
plagues her with inappropriate questions, perhaps ; 
and the society of John Thomas and Perkins will not 
much amuse her. We wish her bon voyage , and a happy 
home in whatever situation she is going to undertake. 

Then there is the much-travelled lady, who has 
patent contrivances for all kinds of “ uscfuls.” Not 
content with a “hold-all” like a mammoth bolster, 
she has a bottle of eucalyptus, another of can- de- 
Cologne, a compressible bonnet, a writing-desk five 
inches square, a stylographic pen, a small case of 
homoeopathic medicines, a 'filter, an enamelled tum- 
bler, cases for scissors, needles, cottons, pincers, 
tweezers, tickets, stamps, passport and letter of 
credit, a candle in a silver tube, a luncheon basket, 
and a box of matches. These odds and ends she 
strings about her person or disposes in the carriage 
netting, to be “ handy.” Small wonder is it that, when 
wanted, a special article is not to be found. 

There is the talkative traveller, who, whether man 

or woman, is usually a woeful bore. To see his 
fellow-passengers is at once to make him long to know 
all about them ; whence they came, wliither they arc 
bound, whether they have a family, and many other 
things,, actually seem to interest, tins voyager. He 
tells his companions the name of eve*/ station, the 
history of every place of note within ten miles of either 


side of the line, and his talk is generally in large capi- 
tals, interspersed with notes of admiration. 

The silent traveller is another variety. The man 
who will go from London to Edinburgh without once 
lotting his voice be heard is, perhaps, an extreme 
example, but there are many whose motto seems to be, 
u He cheek'd for silence, but never taxed for speech.” 

Then ilu ie are those as to whom one wonders why 
they travel. Nothing amuses or interests them. They 
gaze with vacant *tare Sn renowned river*, historic: 
castles, gloi ions woods, town and country, as they pass 
by. They never know whereabouts they are, and the 
only thing of which they arc sure is the name of the 
homo lhc> left. We once sat next a lady at a table 
d'hote, of whom we asked “ whether she had been at 
Jiolugna ? " 

•* Oh no," was the answer. 

Her hied>, uul leinaikrd, in an audible whisper— ■■ 

“That i-. wheic we came from yesterday.” 

“ 1 foigot/’ die amended ; “ we were there yester- 
day, and we an: going to Turin to-morrow . n 

This stopped the conveisation, as we weic in Turin 
at the moment 1 

We came up horn Scotland one year with three 
ladies, who had joined company for “mutual help and 
comfort." One of three was wearing a handsome silk 
dre*s, and a velvet mantle that was positively magnifi- 
cent. Will she lean back? we thought, as C'ai lisle 
w;k passed, and she sat upright - immovable. At 
Lancaster the l.ehis descended in search of tea, and 
she of the gorgeous raiment was the last to return. 

14 Do you sec how uprightly she sits ? v inqnneil one 



“vlrru. she i.ea.v hack?'* 


of her friends of the other. “ It makes one ache to 
see her. Why does she do it.?” 

“My dear-" whs the reply, “can't you see she is 
afraid of spoiling that mantle ? 99 

Ivor Merle, 
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ruddy many a 

field and stream 

near narrow and Ulverston ; and m Ireland, in the 
noilh, the “while fields '’ <>t Ulster give special 
rh.irar.tcr to landscapes near Lisburn and Iairgan. 
The story of the manufactme of tla\ goes hack many 
generations 

It is a story that has its romance. There have been 
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viceroys who have encouraged the industry, and others 
who have boasted that tluy have laid waste its chief 
centres. Lord Strafford is credited, for instance, with 
the spending of thousands of pounds of his own money 
in endeavours to promote the linen industry in Ireland, 
and with the bringing of looms of the best design 
from Amsterdam for distribution amongst the Irish 
\\ra\ers. 

Huguenot refugees, banished by perse-anion from 
Frame, settled in the north of Ireland, and Loni-i 
(Ynmniclin is one of those who arc honoured for their 
industry, their love of 1 heir adopted 'wintry, and their 
endeavours to improve the condition of its people. In 
olden da\s we aie told by Muggi ridge s Report on the 
Linen Manufacture of Ireland 

“The spinning of yarn by hand was the ordinary 
occupation of the females of almost every family m 
the province of Ulster connected with the linen 
weav mg." 

Mill-spun yarn has almost until dy displaced hand- 
spun, hui the linen trade is still the great and the moR 
distinctive of the industries in the north of Ireland. 
And there was for that industiy lordly patronage, and 
c\en ro\ al patronage was accorded to Lisburn 
damask ; whilst linen boards and flax societies had for 
years governmental giant*. And though these have 
passed away, the “ Fla* Supply Association ” has for 
mure than a quarter of a century been one of 
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ihe most useful of the tiacle associations of the 

kingdom. 

Over a wide area of the north of Ireland the signs 
of the linen trade in the webs of linen that are spread 
in whiteness over the green fields arc visible from many 
a point 011 the railway fioni Belfast to Dublin ; in the 
many mills thai send up their tall chimneys towards 
the sky; and in the tender hues of the flax as it 
shows itself in fields in Ulstei to an extent unseen in 
any other pan of the kingdom. And thus it is that 
by the abundance of the raw material, of the 
facilities for manufacture, of the labour needed, and of 
the experience transmitted for generations, Ulster has 
from Larne to Lurgan so much of the linen manufac- 
ture located within its bounds; and nothing strikes 
the traveller moic frequently than the sight of its 
fields whitened with the linen spread out to bleach. 
Here and there arc long broad lines of white spread 
on tlie grass that N of the greenest, and the interlacing 
line of emerald and of white suggest huge ribbons 
strttchiug in parti-coluuicd beauty on the earth. And 
the predominant industry in Ulster has put its mark 
on country and on people. 

In the great towns huge mills gather in their 
workers much in the same manner that the cotton 
jnills of the Oldham district do— though the numbers 
for each are less, and there is more of Irish vivacity in 
the workpeople. 

Of the many processes in the mills* Ip mi “ rough- 
ing ” the flax and ‘■heckling” to the “calendering” 
of the>veb^\it is not needful to write in detail; 
machines , varied, costly, and complicated do very 
much of?tlie tVork—riniachines for combing, cleaning, 


picpaiing, spinning, washing, beetling, and many 

another process are at work ; and by them the brown- 

hued flax is pulled, sorted, straightened, wound, con- 
ducted, woven as warp or weft, and so improved Unit 
it finally emerges as pure white linen or damask. But 
away horn the towns, in little vallexs and on rugged 
hill-sides, there is still the working of the hand-loom. 

Here is such an example of Irish industry: I11 u 
little hamlet 1101 fir from Aimagh.a main road runs 
unevenly over ihe hills, by comfortable farmsteads, 
owned by descendants of Scotsmen who long ago 
settled in one pait of Cromwell’s “ plantation ,' 1 and 
past one- stoi eyed thatched cottages, whose white- 
washed fronts .ire partially coveted with climbing 
plants. 

Just off from this— not a stone’s throw — are, two 
little dwellings, one occupied by a weaver and his 
family, the chief room of the adjoining dwelling being 
given up to the loom. And here the weaver mcet 6 you, 
and with frank Irish courtesy shows you bis method of 
work, and the shuttle Hies from his busy hands as the 
web is woven. 

It is a form of the linen industry that is being de- 
creased from year to year, for the mills are made riiore 
perfect in machinery and larger in production \ and 
i 1 Ireland, as in other countries, the extent Of the\yprk 
of the hands is being reduced by the application of 
steel and steam. 

In some of its aspects the alteration is not an Im- 
provement ; it is the removal of the small industries 
that gave work to the hamlets into the towns ; but in 
Ulster — apart from Belfast--r-there is not- the aggrega- 
tion of population in towns, that, th#c ; i^ ini" say/ $lie; 
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cotton district of England ; and the necessities of the 
linen trade enforce the provision of green areas near 
the mills, so that the white fields of Ulster minister 
alike to the parity of the linen and of the air of the 
towns near. 

The predominant industry is not a very highly-paid 
one ; but the workers in Lisburn and Lurgan exercise 
tin ift as well as industry, and in the villages where 
hand weaving still survives it is part of the occupation 
of the household ; and the’eare of the patch of land, 
of the cow, and of the pig give employment that is 
at least as much conducive to health as to economy of 
expenditure. 

Jn the same way that handloom weaving has 
generally lost ground, so has also the special work 
of handkerchief weaving, and of hem-stitching by 
hand, but they cannot be considered extinct, though 
decaying. 

If m towns like Lisburn, in model establishments 
like Hessbrook, and m the villages down into the 
county of Armagh, the linen manufacture has its. 
centres, it is in bedfast that the linen trade has its 
great seat. There are not only the huge warehouses 
and offices of the makers and merchants, but there 
also in the retail establishments are some of the finest 
of the buildings that the gi cat capital of the north of 
Ireland boasts. 

It is an industry that employs its thousands of 
hands, as is the case at the shipbuilding yards near, 
it is one of the most dist inct and most ancient of the 
trades that centre there ; and the vastness of the 
capital it employs, the large employment it gives to 
labour, and the picturescjucness of its but roundings 
make one o(.thc special features of the north of belaud 
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those bleaching fields which we have called the White 
Field* of Ulster. j. \\\ g. 
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T‘yoi: may 

I pend mi it, 
Mrs. Lew in, that’s 
— - the tmih of the 
matter. Of course 
it was told me in confi- 
dent e, and I lull ii to you 
in the same way, You 
won't mention it to anyone, 
will you?’* 1 

“ Of com so not. Miss 
PI.iut," i answered languidly, 
living to smother a yawn. 

Mi^s ! Mayer had sat over my 
little tea-tahlc for more than 
an hour, and .-’till showed no inclina- 
tion to move. 1 was getting tiled of 
her ceaseless < hatter, and wished she 
would make haste and go. 

u Ah! there goes Miss Johnstone 
j up the lull/' said my visitor, rising 

with such haste that my pretty china 
was unmet rifully shaken. “Where can she be going, 
do you think r ’ 

“ I am sure I have not tin* least idea. ’ 

“ 1 faven’l you ? Well, I expect 1 tan guess. I think 
I must r rally go now.’’ 

Miss Player staightened her hat (a too juvenile piece 
of head-gear to suit my taste'., and, drawing on her 
gauntlet gloves, departed with what seemed to me a 
very abrupt fniewcN. 

1 watched her from the poirh, and saw that she 
followed Miss Johnstone, and presently overtook 
her. 

I decided mentally that the very piece of news which 
had been detailed “ in confidence " to me would soon 
be poured into Miis Johnstone's willing ears. 

It was not much, it is true, yet it set me thinking. 

It had long been a unuice of comment m Cnl- 
hampton and its neighbourhood that the family at the 
Laurels kept a great deal of company, and that their 
visitors wen. mainly of the superior order. 1 he 
Laurels was a picttv, well-built house, standing in its 
own grounds, which were as trim and well kept as 
Mrs. Doniford and her daughters tiiemseUes, yet it 
was a mystery how that lady managed to keep up 
appearances as she did, when, as everyone knew, the 
death of her husband hail lessened her income b) at 
least half. 


Miss Player’s latest item of news explained it nil — 
the company they kept were paying guests. 

I am not given to gossip ; sometimes I get quite 
impatient with Miss Player when she rAes up so 
much scandal, but F must confess that this piece of 
news gave, me some little pleasure. 'I he Donifotds 
had always given theniselu-b airs of superiority - airs 
which were most offensive u> me. for, as the widow 


of John Lcwin, who came of one of the oldest families 
in the county, I have surely a right to the first place 
amongst the genii v of Calhampton, and that place 1 
should have had but foi the Donifords and tlicir gay 
Style of living. 

And to think that they had kept up their prestige 
solely by means of their paying guests! 

Once a baionct had stayed there, and last summer 
it was a i nUmel and his sister, whom Heryl Doniford 
had trolled nut on every possible occasion ; to say 
nothing ul’ ihe hu-a of clergymen, lieutenants, distin- 
guished ladies, and pietty girls that J could n. member 
who had conn and gone in summers ami autumns of 
preceding yi.u 

Long aliei Miss l ‘layer had taken her departure 
l sat hv the window, looking out in the gathering 
twilight at my uld tashioned garden. 

In one thing ilu* Donifords never could rival me. 
My house i*i the most quaint and picturesque plan; 
for miles round. Tiadition says it is part of an old 
mansion whh h belonged to one of the favnmites of 
Chailes the Lust. who had more than once honoured 
it with ’us piesem e. 

At any into, I have always been proud of it, and iny 
husband, dm mg Ins life-tuuc. was proud of it too. If 
i had only b* eu more wealthy the Donifords would 
never have had the chance of outshining me. 

As I sat and pnndetc cl over all this, a sudden thought 
came to me. 

Why should not / have some paying guests also? 

I felt my face g:i.w warm at the thought. John 
would novel have u.smtenanced such a thing, had lie 
been alive, and Arthur, his nephew, would be very 
angry if he found it out, but I would keep it very 
quiet and ho mi discreet that no one should guess my 
secret. 

After mv lamp was lit l set to woik to write out an 
advcilisciiient. It was not an easy task, but at last it 
was accomplished to my satisfaction. * 

“ One or tv u ladies can be lcceivcd as paying guests 
in the home of a widow lady of position. Cheerful 
socu.lv and most lomnnlic suiruimdings.’' 

I lead this l,i vt pioduclion over several times, and 
at length decided that it would do. 

I should have iikod a gentleman— they are so much 
Jess li oul ilc UiL living alone with my maids, it would 
hardly he the thing. Mrs. Doniford had grown-up 
sons, and was iheieforc able to entertain gentlemen 
as well a ^ lad it 

J laughed a little to myself as I folded up the sheet 
ol paper, and pul it in an envelope emblazoned with 
the La Ain uest. If l could only meet with a lady of 
title, how the Donifouls would be outdone! 

The next day I gave orders, and superintended my- 
self a thorough overhauling of two of my prettiest 
guest chambers. Nearly a fortnight had passed before 
my advertisement elicited any reply, jiml then one 
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solitary missive arrived, stating that two friends would Two days later my guests arrived, 
like to share my home for about six weeks, and One was a tall, handsome girl, whom 1 immediately 

would be glad to come at once, if convenient. I was settled in my own mind must be Lady .Susan ; the 

a little bit disappointed. I had expected at least a other a medium-sized, ordinary. looking yirl. i put 

dozen applications, and this letter boic no crest, and down to be a companion, or poor relation, cr something 

the writer appeared to be a homely, ordinary sort of of the kind. To my dismay, however, 1 discovered 

person. before the first evening was over that 1 had made a 

1 was folding the note up carelessly, when 1 noticed great mistake. 



‘I AM ONL.V PLAIN MAKl.AUUT KI.WL'C' 


that an addressed envelope was cm losed ; it was 
directed to Lady Susan Anstcy, Culvert cm Square, \V. 

1 felt better dueitly. For six weeks, at least, I 
should have a lady of title beneath mv roof, and if 
only Arthur could be kept from suspecting anything, 
all would be well. 

Arthur was my favourite in the Lcwm family. lie 
never snubbed me like some of the 01 lie s, nor cut 
John for having married a farmer’s daughter, though, 
to be sure, be was only a child when that happened* 
Ah well ! I was young and pretty 111 those days, and I 
am sure it is no wonder that John. felt in love with me 
— 1 should have done the same if I had been in his 
place ; and, any way, 1 made him a good wife, and 
looked after him well as long as lie lived. 


11 1 really beg vour pardon,” the tall gul said sweetly, 
after I hacl addressed her once or twice as ’‘Lady 
*Susan ” — ‘ 4 1 thought Lady Susan had told you ail 
about us. She arranged everything far us. I am only 
plain Margaret Elwes, and this is my friend and cousin, 
Laversha Ashton/’ 

I con&oled myself with the thought that Lady Susan 

must be a very intimate friend to take all this trouble, 
and, after all, Margaret was the wealthy one of the two, 
therefore my judgment had not been wholly at fault : 
her queenly manner, rich dress, and natural way of 
taking the lead in exeiything were sufficient to gbe 
her the first place, while her smaller and compara 
lively insignificant cousin occupied only a secondary 
position. 
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Laversha always asked her cousin’s opinion, always 
allowed her to have the preference in every way, and 
was as timid and retiring as Margaret was fearless 
and self-assertive. 

In a few days I had dropped naturally enough into 
the habit of railing my unimportant guest Laversha ; 
Miss Elwes could never be anything less than Miss 
Elwes to me — her manner forbade it. 

I hope no one will accuse me of prejudice, or think 
that mere beauty or wealth influence me at all in mv 
estimate of a person's character, but I certainly was 
attracted to Margaret from the first, ryid 1 did not 
hke Laversha at all ; there seemed so little of her to 
like, and that little was not alti active. 

I never did like little people, especially women, and 
though I tried as muefi as possible to hide my dislike 
of Laversha, she evidently guessed it, and tried her 
utmost to overcome it. 

She took to following me when I went on my daily 
tour of inspection through the house, praised my 
excellent management, eulogised the “ Retreat,” .as 
my house was called, and, in fact, all Calhampton and 
its neighbourhood. This made me dislike her all the 
more, for 1 hate to be followed about, and of all people 
1 think those who try to curry favour arc the most 
despicable. ^ 

If 1 thought anyone disliked me I should let them 
go on disliking; I should never try to win them 
over. 

Laversha, however, was not of my way of thinking : 
she stuck to me like a burr, and I could not shake 
her off. 

The D on i fords, mother and daughters, called a fen- 
days after the arrival of my guests, and for once f was 
glad to see them, not only to introduce them to Mar- 
garet, but because I was planning a little dissipation 
in honour of my visitors ; and in such matters I am 
never above taking advice, and Beryl Doniford, i knew, 
would willingly help me. 

VVe talked it over quietly in a corner 1 by Giirselves, 

while the rest made friends with each other. 

Beryl advised me not to attempt the formal dinner I 
had planned. 

“ It is such an undertaking, dear Mrs. Lewin, unless 
one has a thoroughly efficient staff of servants,'’ she 
said. “ Tennis and lea in that lovely old Lady Betty’s 
garden would be much more delightful and save you 
an immense amount of trouble.” 

1 did rtor altogether relish Beryl’s imputation as to 
the efficiency of my servants, but I let it pass, and 
decided to do as she advised. 

“ 1 think Miss Elwes is a splendid girl/' she went 
on, glancing across at Margaret, "Is she related to 
Lord Elwes, .of Garslone ? ” 

L had never heard of Lord Elwes, but I did not 
doubt that Margaret was related to him. 

“A' second cousin, or something of the kind,” I 
murmured; "and very %\ch? 

Beryl looked interested at once. I am not sus- 
picions' by nature, but I could not help guessing by 
her sudden look of animation that 'she was thinking 
of her handsome indolent brother,. Kniest, and, . wish- 1 


ing he could secure Margaret and her money ; and 
the suspicion was quickly followed by a mental resolve 
to prevent that from ever coming to pass. 

If anyone among my acquaintance deserved Mar- 
garet, it was my nephew Arthur, and no one else, 1 
was determined, should have her. 

When the Donifords had taken leave of us I went 
up to my own room and sat down to write to Arthur. 
It was rather difficult to explain matters to him without 
telling an absolute untruth. Yet I knew he would 
wonder how these strange ladies came to be visiting 
me, and I should have to exercise an unusual amount 
of discretion to keep him from finding out my 
secret. 

1 wrote and re-wiotc that letter, until I had penned 
a missive which satisfied me. 1 asked him to come 
down for a few clays in order to be present at my 
garden 'party, and hinted mysteriously at a pleasant 
surpiise, finishing up with a little motherly advice 
relative to marriage' and settlement in life. After this 
was off my mind 1 began my preparations in earnest, 
and I really must say that Laversha was a great help 
to me. 

She seemed lo know just exactly what should be 
done and how to do it ; no doubt she had managed 
similar affair-, for Margaret or sonic other employer. 
She wrote all the invitations and sent them out, re- 
arranged the drawing-room so that it h.udlv locked 
like the same place, and undertook <o manage every- 
thing m the way of dccoiation when the important 
day should niuve. 

I had not mentioned my nephew Arthur in her 
hearing, but Margaret must have told her all about 
him, for she seemed to know him quite well, even to 
his little peculiarity of not liking a green dress. I had 
forgotten that I had ever told Margaret about that, 
but it seems 1 mint have tlone so, for when 1 spoke 
to Laversha about my green poplin she answered at 
once — 

“ Your nephew will not like that, I am sure. Wear 

your biown with old lace : 1 am suic it will be more 
becoming/ 1 

■ “Well, perhaps you are right,” 1 assented. 

“ Brown does suit me, I believe, and I had forgotteti 
for the moment that my green poplin is Arthur’s pet 
aversion/ 7 

"He very much dislikes a green dress— at least, l 
think l have heard so.” 

Laversha looked rather confused for a minute, and 
no wonder, for it did strike me as being impertinent of 
her to enlarge on my nephew’s likes and dislikes, when 
she knew absolutely nothing about them. However, I 
let it pass. - , 

The day before the party arrived, .1 began to., 
feel quite excited over it* John' and I had always- 
lived a yery quiet life, keeping little company, and 
this .rffiiir, to which half the neighbourhood had been 
invited, 'seemed- quite formidable as the time drew 
near. , 

Arthur was coining that evening, and I had just 
sent the pony-trap to meet him* I went out- into tlie 
kitchen to give an order, and on my 'way.; back; I 
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glanced in at the housemaid’s pantry, to see that every- 
thing was in good order for the morrow. 

There was my old silver, bright and glittering, as if 
it had only just left the silversmith's. 

1 looked at it fondly. The Donifords had no such 
heirlooms; I doubted if anyone in Calhampton could 
produce such a store. Thcie was a tea and coffee 
service which rtiust be at least a hundred years old ; 
two large salvers and a quaintly-designed tray, ladles, 
goblets, and cups of various shapes and forms —solid, 
every one of them — and last, but not least, my half- 
dozen teaspoons, fiddle pattern, with the Lewin crest 
upon them. * 

No one could tell how long they had been in the 
family, and because of the crest, I valued them as 
much, or more, than any of my possessions. 

I had often wished there were a dozen of them : six 
was such a small number ; and only that morning I 
had lamented the fact to Lavcrisha, and site had con- 
soled me by reflecting that there were enough for each 
of the principal guests to have one ; the others inu»t 
be content with crestless ones. 

I stood thinking of all tins, and of how thankful I 
should be when the affair was well over. 

Suddenly I grew cold all over; then I felt the hot 
blood rush back to my face. 

There had been six spoons lying in a row that 
morning, all bright and shining, and now one wa* 
missing / 

1 rang the bell, and called Mary's attention to the 
fact. 

‘‘Indeed, ma’am," she said earnestly, “I have not 
touched them since tins morning.” 

1 could not doubt her word, for she was the very 
essence of honour and truthfulness. 

“ Don't say anything about it in the kitchen/* I said 
hastily ; “ I will attend to this mailer myself. I am 
determined to find out who is the. thief, for 1 am 
certain it is someone in the house.’ 5 
A horrible suspicion seized upon me. What if 

these, paying guests of mine were only impostors, after 
all ? . 

It seemed unworthy to harbour such a suspicion in 
connection with Margaret, but Laversha-— sometimes 
these poor relations were hard up, and would stoop to 
petty misdemeanours. 

The suspicion worried me all the evening, and even 
took away alb the pleasure I usually felt in Arthur’s 
society, , 

Somehow he had altered ; he was more quiet than 
usual, and did not seem altogether at his ease. Of 
course it was my guests who were the cause, but when 
. be. knew them better he would feel quite at home in 
tWr: society, especially that of Margaret. I was. 
tjuiite sure she was not to blame for anything that had 
. transpired, and already I had begun to build a little. 
, cast }e in the air. 

’Once 1 caught Laversha looking at my nephew in a 
way that I did not like j I felt nettled* and my dislike 
and suspicion increased tenfold. 

Whep ,>ye retired for the evening, I lingered at my 
d?pi^ watched her down the corridor. How 
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quietly she glided along. There was something stealthy 
in her walk, 1 felt certain ; it was very different from 
Margaret’s queenly tread. 

Atthe end of the corridor she drew her handkerchief 
from her pocket, and something heavy and shining 
fell to the floor. Glancing furtively behind her, she 
picked it up and went hastily into her room, and 
dosed the door. * 

I could not be mistaken-—;/ was my missing' stiver 
spoon / 

The party vyis a miserable affair to me; somehow, 
the wrong people would keep mixing together ; the 
servants handed cups with crested spoons to the no- 
bodies, and the crestless ones to the chief guests ; 
tho*,e objectionable Donifords persisted in monopolis- 
ing Margaret, and Arthur devoted himself assiduously 
to Laveidia, to my disgust and displeasure, i 
determined to warn him bcfoie the evening s\as 
over. 

How thankful 1 was when the last visitor had de- 
parted Y 

Thcie was storm in the air, out of doors andindoois 
also, fur 1 was determined to get my silver spoon 
back. I incant to accuse Laversha openly ; she would 
not be able to deny that she had taken it, and then I 
could request her to leave the house at once. Mar- 
garet would remain, of course; and if Aithur— but 
I cut my revei ie short with a sigh. 

After all, thi< scheme of paying guests was not as 
pleasant in reality as 1 had fondly anticipated 1 
went out into the kitchen to find Mary. She was not 
there, 1 looked in at the door of the little pantry. 
The siher. washed and polished, Dy in beautiful oider 
cm the table, ready to be put away 

I glanced over it carefully ; every knick-knack, 
^flagon, and basin was there, and — was I dreaming?- - 
there lay my set of spoons completes not one was 
missing! 

Had my eyfcs deceived me? No. I took them up 
one by one to assure myself. Could I have made a 
mistake last evening ? 1 was positive I had not, and 

I was doubl\ positive that the spoon Laversha had 
dropped from her pocket was mine. 

Well, it was a Telitf to find ii was not really gone, 
but ,the fact did not lessen my conviction of Laversha's 
guilt, nor did my feelings soften towards her. 

Evidently, she had thought better of her mean action, 
and replaced the spoon. 

I had fully made up my mind upon one point. 
Arthur's eyes must be* opened to her true character 
before his infatuation went any farther. 

It was rather late when 1 returned to the drawing- 
room ; mv guests had retired fan; the night, and Arthur 
was outside, smoking a cigar. 

Presently he came in to me. 1 thought he looked 
at me rather curiously. 

Perhaps he guessed that I was going to speak about 
, Laversha, but he waited for mo to begin. 

“ What do you think of Miss Elwes ?° I asked. 

“A very nice girl/* he replied carelessly. 

“ It bought, you wou’d say so. She is very different 
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from poor Laversha. Arthur ” — 1 went up to him and 
put my hand upon his shoulder — “ l wish you would 
marry and settle down. You know that this place 
and even thing I have will ho yours another day. and 
1 should like to know that the Kctreat has a mistress 
after my own heart.’' 

“ Well, I have been thinking of matiimony,” he said, 
half laughing, though ! could see that his face had 
changed colour. 

41 That is nght, 5J l answered approvingly. “I hope 

she is a nice giil, and riV/f, lor 1 have not much 
money to leave you, and 1 should like the old place 
to be kept in order when 1 am gone.” 

*• Don’t talk like ’hat, aunt You will live to keep it 
in order yourself for many tears to come. 5 

“ You have not told me about your love affair, 
Arthur,” I went on. 


Because there was nothing to tell before to-day, 

1 never expected it to end happily.” 

*• To-day ? Do \ ou mean ” 

“ I mean that 1 am engaged to one of the sweetest 
girls } 

11 Margaret !” I cried in delight. “She is a sweet 
giil. My dear boy 55 

« Margaret has nothing to do with it,” he said .im- 
patiently. “ You arc labouring under a delusion, my 

dear aunt. It is not Margaret.” 

“Not Margaiet?” 1 gasped. “ Who, then, can it 
be? Arthur, don’t tell me it is that— that wicked girl, 
Lavershal” 

*■ What do you mean, aunt ? Lavefsha has promised 
to be my wife. Please speak of her with proper 
respect,” he said sternly. 

1 think 1 must have been beside myself^-and, after 
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all, it was^jiot to Jie wondered at, considering what I 
hacl gone through that day. 

Without stopping, to choose niy words, I poured, 
into Arthur^ ears. the whole story of thfc missing spoon, _ 
and La versh4*s atrocious behaviour; 

His faej^grew darfcef.as 1 went on t . 

“Let, lis £n& this;! 1 -he. said at last. “You never 
made a greater mistake til *yt)ur life, aunt. How can 
you accuse Laversha ofvsuch a 1 dreadful thing? Do 
you know who she is ' 

u l know she i$ Margaret’s poor relation, “and my 
paying guest.” 

There ! 1 had let it out at last, but Arthur did not 
seem at all surprised. He threw his head back and 
laughed. 

“ Poor old auntie ! 0 he said.; ** l see how ii is. You 
wanted me to marry the heiress, did you ? Well, but 
for the fact that Laversha has twenty thousand pounds 
in her own right, I should have asked her to many 
me long ago. As it was, I could not summon sufficient 
courage until yesterday, and you know now what. 
answer 1 received. And you thought Margaret was 
the heiress ? Other people have thought so, too, 
seeing how Laversha lets her lead in everything, but 
Margaret has scarcely anything of her own. Lady 
Susan, who wrote to you, is Laversha'* aunt, and my 
intimate friend.” 

“So you know all about it ! ” 1 faltered, feeling un- 
utterably crestfallen and a little bit ashamed. 

“ 1 have know '11 from the beginning. 1 did not like 
the idea at all at first, but; it has turned out a good 
thing for me. Another time you had, better confide in 
me ; and whatever you do, never again accuse Laversha 
of being dishonest. The idea is preposterous ! ” 

1 did not sleep much that night. Never in all my 


life had, J been so utterly nonplussed, and how to 
.atone to Laversha for my unkindness 1 did not know. 
Shp must have bpfm a, sweet little thing to have put 
\ up. with nay airs so, long. 

Before morning L had. decided that her disposition 
was infinitely superior to that of Margaret.. 

I felt rather awkward as 1 took my place at the 
breakfast-table. ‘ 

Laversha, rosy arid . smiling, . was already in the 
. room, but Margaret had not put in an appearance. 

It occurred to me that she was unusually late this 
morning: a* very serious failing in a young person. 
Laversha was always in time, ’ 

A parcel lay beside my plate. 

“What is this?'* 1 asked, unfastening \he wrapper. 

“ A small present from me,” * Laversha said, bending 
down and kissing me. 1( . 

I unfolded the soft pink paper, and there r bright 
and shining, were six spoons, the exact facsimile of 
my old ones, and bearing the Lewin crest ! 

I looked up into her sweet smiling lace, but I could 
not speak. 

" I was so sorry not to have them in time for the 
garden party,” she said, “but they had to be ordered 
specially, as the pattern is a peculiar* one, and there 
was some difficulty about the crest ; so I borrowed one 
of the old ones for a few hours. I was so afraid it 
would be missed, and I should be obliged to explain 
why I had taken it.” 

* I did not know how or what I should have answered, 
but at that moment Arthur came in, and taking 
Laversha’s arm in his own, presented her to me as his. 
future wife. , 

And, although she was my paying guest, I did not 
make a single objection. . 


BROKEN ENGAGEMENTS. 



S a promise to marry a really binding 
engagement? Put in this simple form, 
the question seems* as if it admitted 
of but one answer. Nine persons out 
of ten would say, <£ Of , course it is.” 
But the fact .is that on this subject, . 
as on many others* the bonds . of 
morality have been stretched, if not 


As usual, modern laxity seeks to justify itself on the 
ground of superior morality. “ No woman,” it is said, 
“worthy of the name, desires to marry an unwilling 
bridegroom” ; and there is in the minds of .many people 
an unspoken conviction that the girl who would he so 
false to her higher nature as to wish to hold a man 19 
his promise, when he. 'desired liis, freedom, is juu un- 
woirtanly kind., of. creature, who deserves to be left in 


altogether "loosened, within the last century. The ail'--- the lurch. : . 

• Wt Universal impatience of, any.- tje which restrains a - ' , The truth ! 3 that this view of the matter does/away 
man, .frofadpingw hat he pleases hir greKU y • weakened - V witR-betiothads jn' the' proper; > sjnvtSe of the- ; word, 
tiife^pyfitr conce^tioh of the tending ^ha^teer of the It h precisely the; resolution and the\piedg& that 

.lYlftsf iiborarrpmisnl 1 .' infn ■ whirh a. . man Van v- diJittanKr 'mhruJfi Af. 
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simple promise, which depends for its fulfilment on 
various circumstances. The husband takes the wife, 
the wife takes the husband, ‘‘for better, for worse' 1 ; 
but no one would contend that if, during 1 an engage- 
ment, cither party should fall under the power of a 
viro, such as a craving for alcohol, or become aftlieted 
with an incurable disease, or suffer any gieat degrada- 
tion, such as conviction for a crime, the engagement 
should necessarily be kept. All that is contended for 
is that a promise to marry is a true piomise, as dis- 
tinguished from a mere declaration of an intention. 

It ought, therefore, to be kept, c\en at the sacrifice of 
personal predilection. There are many who would 
admit this in principle, but hesitate to advise anyone 
to carry it out in piiutice. 'They would rather try to 
find an excuse for throwing on the other party to the 
engagement the burden of living whether it should be 
kept or not — not a pai ticnlarly straiglitforwaid or 
manly way of dealing with the difficulty. There are 
some who would go so far as to *ay that no change of 
inclination, no waning of affection, should be concealed 
from her to whom faith has been plighted, and that 
any change of feeling is enough to warrant either 
parly in seeking a release. This is only another way 
of saying that a promise to marry is, unlike other 
promises, one which emails no obligation of keeping it. 

It cannot be denied that there arc states of feeling 
so well defined, so unmistakable, that it would be 
madness, and an injustice to the other party to the 
engagement, to treat them as non existent. If a man,- 
being engaged, conceives a violent passion for some- 
one else, if- -justly or unjustly— he takes a strong dis- 
like to the woman he has promised to marry, or if 
he entertains an honest and certain conviction that 
the contemplated marriage would produce, not happi- 
ness, but misery, he would generally be justified in 
seeking a release from his promise, or even in refusing 
to fulfil it. And for a girl under such circumstances 
the rule would of course be the same. But changes 
of feeling are not generally of this violent or decided 
nature. To take a very common case— two young 
people meet, and are mutually pleased with each other ; 
they have similar tastes, sentiments, and occupations ; 
they ure thrown a good deal together by the force of 
circumstances ; they respect and like each other; 
and they become engaged, with no great strength of 
passion on either side. As time goes on the affection 
of one— say of the girl — increases. She is happy in 
her engagement, and looks forward to her bridal with 
joyful anticipation. The young nrn, on the other 
hand, does not feel that his affection for his sweetheart 
is increasing ; on the contrary, it seems to be declin 
ing. \Hc wishes he had not been so precipitate. 
He,’ on his side; t looks forward, to the wedding*- 
dayas to a day Avhich will forge for him, if, not 
fetter?* at, least shackles which will -restiain his 
liberty aft bis days. He does i)ot positively \dislike 
the girt* -but he would rather retain h's liberty than 
marry , Marty men and mo$: toomeu would say 
that such a case the ..engagement ought *U)t to be f 
kept-^at least,, there is a strong^tefid^fiGy m society to 
look leniently upon a than who under .such .eircum*'.' 


stances asks, or takes— the distinction^ is seldom 
material— the liberty for which he yearns. But a man 
of good principle and sterling honour whp found him- 
self in such an unpleasant predicament would not seek 
to be set free. He would not simulate affection that 
lie did not feel, but he would strive jto love his 
betrothed as he ought to do if he were already married 
to her. lie would remember that he could not, be he 
ever so willing, place the girl in the position in which 
he found her. He would remember that a man's 
pledged word means something, and that it cannot be 
broken without loss of honour. And, as a rule, a man 
who acts thus will find that he is happier in his 
marriage than if he had followed his own impulse. It 
is the nature of men- - of very many men, at all events 
■—to be fickle, to be dissatisfied with 4 what they have, 
and to send forth wistful glances at what is beyond 
their reach ; and it seldom happens that the gratifica- 
tion of such longings brings ical and permanent 
happiness. Many an engagement has been broken 
for no better reason than that one of the parties felt a 
capricious and unreasonable desire to be rid of a 
promise voluntarily and deliberately made. If the 
general tone of social morals had been higher and 
more chivalrous than it is, these engagements would 
have been kept, and there is no ground foi supposing 
that marriages so formed would not have been happy 
ones. Constancy in the betrothed, as in the married 
state, is very much more under one’s control than 
some people care 10 believe. A maivmay not be able 
to keep his fancy under complete subjection, but he 
may restrain liis thoughts, his looks, Ins desiics. lie 
may decline perilous invitations, and avoid such occa- 
sions as are likely to lead his heart astray. So much 
is his duty, and the probability is that he will gain, 
not lose, by following it. 

There is one privilege of the upper classes which 
might well be extended *o the great middle class of 
this country, and that is the publicity with which the 
betrothal of their daughters is attended. One 
cannot lightly withdraw from the fulfilment of an 
engagement which has been chronicled in the Morning 
Post. The mere knowledge that if the engagement, is 
broken the fact will be made public in like manner 
exercises a wholesome deterrent influence on a man's 
wayward impulses. In Germany the same result 
is attained by the sending out of cards, and a sort of 
rile, which might be described as a rehearsal of the 

wedding ceremony. ' In England it too often happens , 
that a girl’s friends, or even a girl's parents, or even 
the girl herself, do not know whether she is bound, or 
yfrcc. Such a thing as a secret engagement, or a qua«- > 
engagement, or a conditional engagement, ought fit# 
to be tolerated. It is always unfair to the girl, and 
generally ends by bringing her more or less of iiiV; 

• .esteem and unhappiness. If it were the custom .that' 
„ a beirotSal, like a wedding, should be celebrated, by 

some public act, such as a feast, men would be fttorfc 
i , careful about forming such a tie ; and' having formed it, 

♦ would find it more difficult to break than they do-now. 
Few will be found to deny that this, at all eycnts, 

ly would be a change for the better. - V ‘ 
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FEATHERS have 
lor ages played an 
important part ns 
articles of adorn- 
ment. Their pre- 
sent popularity for 
this purpose is 
undoubted, and 
often leads to de- 
plot ably cruel 
slaughter. The 
object of this 
paper, however, is not to deal with the commercial or 
decorative uses of feathers, or to look at them from 
the standpoint either of a milliner or her customers, 
but purely from a bird’s point of view. 

Feathers are composed of the same materials as 
hair and nails, and besides being often highly orna- 
mental, serve a v.irietv of very useful purposes. They 
entangle the an, and consequently reduce the specific 
gravity of the bodv upon which they grow. Birds 
being creatures maintaining a high temperature, and 
air a very poor conductor, that involved in their 
leathers helps U> prewar an undue escape of 
heat. As a means of locomotion feathers are 
of ni.ii vdlous effn ienc\ , cai r\ mg their owners 
tlnough the air at lightning speed, or 
enabling them to soar upon it in graceful 
cuives and circles without any apparent 
exertion whatever. 

They also, in a few instances 'such as the 
tail feathers of woodpeckers and creepers) 
help their owneis to climb and rest upon the 
stuns of trees. In many cases, especially 
•amongst the females and young, the colours 
harmonise so closely with surrounding ob- 
jects as to secure comparative immunity 
from danger for their wearers. 

It might he supposed that the growth of 
feathers would be evenly distributed over a 
biid's body, but such is not the case, as they 
are planted in del ante regions, known as 
feather tracls/’ the disposition and arrange- 
ment of which differ in various kinds of 

buds. 

Feathers themselves vary considerably 
both in shape, size, and construction, accord- 
ing to the usdfe they are called upon to fulfil 
by their owners. As an illustration of the 
marvellous complexity of a bird’s feather it 
may te mentioned that a reliable authority 
has calculated that a golden eagles feather is 
constructed of the following distinct parts 
One shaft, tvvo thousand barbs, five mil- 
lions 1 arid , a half of barbules, and fifty -four 
millions of cilia and booklets. In regard* 
lo colour, it has , been stated that peacocks* . 


feathers are composed of twelve different tints of 
the most brilliant blue, green and gold. 

Birds arc, generally speaking, very particular about 
their feathers, and spend a great deal of time in 
preening and cleaning them : but, like everything tNc 
in this world of wear and tear, they .are liable to gel 
damaged and faded, until it becomes necessary to re- 
place them by new ones. 

This is, however, not always the case, as some in- 
dividuals are obliged to change their dress as a means 
of self-preservation, and Sthers, the male portion, from 
an apparent necessity to minister to the vain love of 
show in the opposite sex. 

The moulting sea.soivfcis neccssaiily the most trying 
period in the yearly round of a bird’s life. A great 
number of individuals, such as ducks, owls, swallows, 
hawks, etc., have one moult only, and that takes 
place in the autumn, when every feather, great and 
small, is cast off and replaced by a new one. Others 
have a spring and autumn moult, in some cases including 
all or most of the small feathers and some of the wing 
and tail quills. 

Pipits, gulls, plovers, wagtails, etc., come under this 
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shedding of old feathers shall .be as gradual 
as the growth of the new ones,, also that 
about the time a quill feather 4*ops from the 
right wing one shall drop fr&& the left, so as 
to maintain a correct balance in the powers 
of flight. There are, however, ! some most 
remarkable departures from this admirable 
rule. ’ j 

The laughing owl of New Zealahd .casts 
its feathers so quickly that it becomes;* 
neatly naked, and renders itself liable to the. 
danger of being stung to death by bees, a 
fate which sometimes befalls it at ’this 
critical season. 

A great many members of the duck family 
become quite unable to fly for a time, 
through casting their wing feathers all at 
once, and it is an astonishing fact that one 
species never regains the power of flight lost 
in this way. 

In some parts of the world sea-birds re- 
sort to the land, and never quit it until the ^ 
moulting season is over. In order to ac- ' 
complish this a ball of fat is accumulated 
under the neck, and the owner subsists upon 
this until it is again ready to resume its life 
upon the waves, 

heathers play a very important part in the 
preservation of birds from destruction whilst 
they are young and inexperienced. As a matter of fact, the first 
dress supplied by Nature to all young birds is of a dull, unobtrusive 
colour, quite irrespective often of the gay and conspicuous clothing 
of its parents. Where the mother is dull and. the father bright the 


I I'AKMIGAN 
IN WINTER DKKSb. 


category. 
The triple 
moulteis in- 
clude ptarmi- 
gan, willow grouse, grebes, etc., which 
in some cases have a complete, and in 
others only a partial, moult. 

In addition to these complete and 
partial moults there is what is termed 
by Continental naturalists a “border 
’moult, 1 ’ which means the shedding of 
certain portions of a bird’s feathers, 
whereby a visible change of colour is 
produced, not only amongst annual 
’ moulters, but also amongst, birds that 
* moult oftener. It is also believed that 
' an absolute seasonal change of colour 
takes place in the feathers of some 
. birds, for both the wheatear and stone- 
, chat undergo a remarkable change of 
.colour, not in any way traceable to 
even a partial moult. 

.In 1 the spring, when young birds’ 

; fancies lightly turn to thoughts of love, 

; the irftales of many species shed por- 
f tions.of adull Unobtrusive garmerityip 
order fo cion the decorative pluses of 
- ; v V i,v\vV 
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first dress of the young, male and female alike, re- 
sembles tb£ rijotber^.but where the reverse is, tlie 
case the youjj^JijnHate; the father. But. where both , 
arc of con$pi^u<jJFs colours, to cyaote three, familiar 
British instances— the robin, dipper, and ring Ouzel, 
the young Assume an inconspicuous garb of their, 
own. 

The male's in some members of the duck family lose 
the brilliantly-coloured plumage by an actual moult* 
mid assume the dull raiment of the female for several 
weeks. - . ; 

The British Isles, though so close to the Continent, 
have produced a marked difference in the. colour of 
the plumage of some birds. As an example of this fact 
(first noticed by Dr. llowdler Sharpe) it may.be men- 
tioned that the back of a Continental coal tit-mouse 
is grey, whereas in the British form it is olive brown. ' 


The hen of the red. grouse— a bird, by the way, 
found nowhere in the world except the British Isles— 
.varies in the colour of her -dress according to the 
v situation she . affects* / , . ^ ' 

... To illustrate the great utility "of a complete change 
of diess t6. the ptarmigan, it.may be mentioned that if. 
the snow disappears before the T birds have donned 
; their summer dress of brown, or continue to wear it 
Rafter the show has fallen, great havoc, is, wrought 
amongst them byTfaeir natural enemies. These birds 
assume three distinctive dresses during* the round gf 
the seasons, with the exception of the quill feathers Si 
wings and tail 

The majority of birds moult at the close of the 
breeding season, but this is not a hard-and-fast rule, 
as many delay the process until later. For instance, 
the swallow docs not moult until mid-winter.' 

R. Kearton. 


MARGARETS WAY. 

By ANNIE E. WICKHAM, Author of “ Two Women,” etc. 



CHAPTER 1HK TWELFTH. 

H OW Mrs, Lester 
fussed over 
Geoffrey ! What a 
flurry there was in 
the household of 
'women over the un-‘ 
expected appear- 
ance of this big 
important guest. 
Jemima was sent 
through the rain to 
buy something extra 
for his dinner. Mary 
and Mrs. Lester 
brought him tea and bread and butter, though he 
vowed he wanted nothing. * Margaret looked on with 
eyes she did. nqt know were shining. She was too 
glad to see; this inhabitant of her old world to ask at 
fiUBt.why he came. . . , , . - . 

A' loud, tinkle from the invalids bell took Mrs. 


panic of fright as to what would become of you. What 
is to be the end of it all }** 

He paused. Margaret’s head was lowered; he 
could not sec her face. 

“ Do you ever think of anyone beside yourself ?— of 
the trouble, the worry, the— the pain you^cause by 
your behaviour ? Do you ever think whether you ate 
behaving rightly? I- I do not want to preach a 
sermon, 1 am too much in want of teaching myself . 
to teach others, but is your guide to be always .your 
headstrong will ? If you could have seen Mrs; Jong's 
dismav, the state of mind she was in — ' 
“Oh!" 

“ Yes, you shall hear,” he continued steadily, “the 
state of mind she was in ; I think cv$ii you, Margaret, 
would have had a, little pity. You have thrown us 
over for fhese strangers — they are Strangers to you, if 
relations— ydu are taking from them what you would 
not take from me. Why;" HeaYeri only knows. Here 
is your purse. ,1 have paid Mrs. Jones your fare, and 
1 forbid, yon --^do you. hear, Margaret ?— I forbid you 


Lester upstairi ,t& sec What was waritei Mary went to., offer to- repay me.” He 'threw the purse into her 
lo tto kitchen tocook,the dinner. Margaret amt her. lap, strode to the window, and stood, looking out on 
cousin Wert alone:" . *■ ; ttorairKt The silence was unbroken. 

enough 

h 

your 

found . 

you h That good, iutarirupied bis sentence!. ' 

take i» Fargarcf ! 1 dfd Jnot 1 mean you 

n.ftjih' jl.’!*: . i js 1 i ... ; _ t^.i iiJi.] j‘ 

r j[ put 
what 
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Km Margaret was sobbing in an agony of tears. 

“ You will be ill if you cry so. I did not know you 
felt what l was saying so much. 1 was a fool— a 
bi me ” 

He was kneeling by her side, his arm round her 
shuddering, sobbing figure. 

“ You will give yourself a racking headache ! You 
are making me miserable. I did not mean to say so 
much. 1 — I — Margaret, dearest ! ” 

She freed herself from Ins arm. 

‘‘There! that is better. You frightened me with 

»■ ■ ** 

those sobs. 1 am sorry for what 1 said s 

“ I deserved it.” 

“ I think you did. But we’ll forget all that. You 
will come back on Monday with me? The house at 
Bridge K.nd is ready for you. Your horse and ponies 
have been sent on. Mr.?. Morgan, your chaperon, 
goes there to-day. You will like her, 1 think. If you 
do not wc must find another lady to live with you. 

T hese Lesters are not the sort of people for you to 
be with.” 

“They are my relations.'* 

“What of that?” 

“They have been very, veiy kind to me. You do 
not understand, Geoffrey. I cannot take things from 
you." 

“Will not, you mean,” he said bitterly. 

But lie attempted no persuasion. He was sure that 
a week with the 1-esters would be a belter argument 
in his favour than any he could bring forward. 

“Theyaie so kind,” said Margaret, “f did not 
think from her letters that Mrs. Lester would be as 
kind as she is.” 

Geoffrey smiled. Perhaps he knew the reason of 
Mrs. Lester’s kindness. 

“ And Mary is good.” 

“ Is Mary the untidy-looking girl with the rough 

hair?” 

“Yes; hut she looks quite nice when she is well- 
dressed. She is so good— really good and unselfish. 

1 — I wGh 1 were like Mary.” 

Margaret’s face wore a wistful expression. 

“ lhc other gnl — IN ell : how do you like her : ” 

“ She is — horrible ! ” Margaret dropped her voice. 
“Her temper is dreadful, and Mary is h o good to 
her.” 

“You are infatuated with Mary. Has she ousted 
Miss Seymour from your affections? ” 

“Enid ? Enid has given me up. She told me she 

had never liked me. She ’* 

Margaret stopped short. 

u I— I suppose 1 must be disagreeable. People do 
not like me,” she said. “If I were good like Mary 
now- ” 

Mrs. Lester’s entrance interrupted her sentence. 

“ Dearest ! Crying ? Why is that ? Wc have done 
our best to make her happy. Mr. Fenhain will think 
we have been unkind to you, dearest, girl. Why have , 
you cried?” 

“ 1 Save been scolding her,” said Geoffrey., 

“A mild scolding, I 'expects Hun upstairs and 
bathe youjt, %ye$, ‘love, .Dinner, will bp ready 


shortly. You must excuse our simple ways, Mr. Ken- 
ham. When my clear husband ” 

Margaret escaped to her room. 

The dinner that had been hurriedly prepared was 
scarcely all it might have been. But Geoffrey was not 
fastidious. Margaret was the only one who cared for 
the mistakes of Jemima and the rawness of the joint. 
Mary laughed and honestly owned that .she was 
responsible for the cooking. Jemima’s upsetting 
the gravy down Margaret’* back made dinner 
an experience. Margaret did wish that these 
relations of hers might appear to the best advantage 
before Geoffrey. Alas ! they were more — more — how 
shall it be said ?- more pronounced in their different 
fashions. Mrs. Lester, whose gentility might have 
passed in a ciowd for good breeding, could not leave 
the subject of the change her husband’s death had 
made in then* foi tunes. Mary was louder than ordinary 
in her talk and laughter. Margaret, with a young 
girl’s sensilneness, fancied that Geoffrey was noting 
and despising their tricks of manner — Mary’s peals of 
laughter, her arms upon the table, Mrs. Lester’s 
elaborate effort^ to assure hint she had fallen from a 
higher stale. Geoffrey was thinking nothing of the 
kind. Mrs. Lester might have stopped her drivelling 
— he called it dii veiling —and Mary might have 
laughed less loudly. They wore not persons with 
whom he should care to live. He was sure that 
Margaret would hu\e had enough of them in a week. 
But as for despising, Geoffrey Fenham scarcely knew 
the meaning of the word, fie would have stared, 
shrugged Ins shoulders, laughed, if Maigaiet had 
attempted to put into words her feelings of that 
evening. IK. had met, had respected, had admit cd 
for their many good qualities, women compared with 
whom Mary was a soft-manna cd, gentle creature, 
Mrs. Lester a refined gentlewoman. But he saw 

clearly enough that they and Margaret belonged to 
different v\oi!Js, and that to live in such a household 
long would 1j«* impossible for the deli cutely -nurtured 
girl. Stic should have her wish, however : she should- 
remain with the Lesters what time she chose. He was 
introduced to Nell after dinner. She was upon her 
good behaviour; no gibes or sneers crossed her lips* 
Her manner to Margaret was caressing as far Nell 
could make it so ; it was not very successful. 
She said no biting words, and dismissed them to 
the drawing-room when she felt her self-command 
could not bear a longer strain. 

“ Maiy will stay witli me,” she said. 

Mary sighed. She knew from the smile on Nell’s 
lips that she was to suffer for the wonderful piece of 
self-control. . .» ' *-.■ . , * - 

.Mr. Benjamin Waller arrived \Vbijfe she : was upstairs. 
He was shown into the drawing-roopi, .after, a 
loud colloquy with Jeinima, every word pf.whic^^as 
hearc, despite Mrs. Lester’s efforts to drown theioud* 
metallic voice. ' v --_ v 

“Why were there lights in .the draw’mg-roohi?' A 
party on ! Ah 1 Mr. Fenhatn come. * ■. eh ? 

Got a swell place downjn BlankshireJ . Plfc&yof 
brass ! That was' the right sort ] Thpy 
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wanted someone with brass, now times were so bad. 
He must give his boots a dust before he stepped into 
the drawing-room.” * 

Giggling Jemima ushered Mr. Ben* Waller into the 
room. Smiling, easy, with hair well curled, he 
entered* 

“Glad to make your acquaintance, sir,” he said, 
when introduced. “Where’s Mary, Mrs. Lester? 
You’ve soon come to look after Miss Margaret Did 
you think we should run away with her ? '* 

Ben’s bright blue'eyes twinkled ; he gave a knowing 
wink. Seated in the easiest chair in the room, hi? . 
legs extended to their full length, his thumbs stuck in 
his waistcoat pockets, his fingers playing a tattoo on 
his manly breast, Mr. Benjamin Waller proceeded to 
make himself agreeable to the “ toff” with the “ plenty 
of brass.” lie said of himself that he never lost a 
chance. 

“ You can never tell what may happen/’ he would 
say ; “ never make an enemy ; that’s my motto, and 
soft words cost no trouble. Always help old women 
over crossings, and give up your seat in an omnibus 
to them. One may leave you a fortune, thcie’s no 
telling. I nuke myself agreeable, to everyone, and 
you'll iincl ’twill pay. Mo, I never lose a chance.” 

He gave Geoffrey an account of himself, of his 
jnospects, of his family. His tongue rattled on un- 
ceasingly, liis eyes twinkled, his red head wagged. 
A natural shrewdness pi evented his being tiresome. 
Margaret joined in Geothcy’s laugh at sonic of the 


“ That Nell, she’s a fiend,” hp continued when she w as 
gone, w a downright fiend. She only had me up there 
to tease poor Mary the more. Went on about her 
looks and her ways until she made her cry. Tel marry 
her light off if I could see my way clear ; but our 
firm ain’t a$ flourishing as it might be, and 1 know 
it's no use asking for a rise. Mary’s a brick, that’s 
what Mary is, if she hasn’t much to boast of in the 
way of looks/* 

“ Mary is very nice- looking,” said Margaret hotly. 

“Well, of course 1 think she is,” he said com- 
placently; “but she isn’t reckoned a beauty, as a 
rule, I give her a few hints'bn dressing that srnaiten 
her up a bit.” 

He adjusted his tie before the glass on the mantel- 
piece and pulled 'down his cuffs with .111 air of “ bee ! 
what perfection in the art of dressing 1 have 
attained/’ 

Geoffrey mu i led and Margaret laughed aloud. Mr. 
Waller turned and joined in the laugh. He did not 
see the joke, but he was always read) to laugh. 

“ What hotel are you putting up at r l ; li see you on 
your way. Going to cab it, arc you ? ” 

Geoffrey offered him a seat in the hansom. It was 
accepted with alacrity. 

*• 1 have been on my legs all clay. I take a lot of 
exercise. Have to or I should run to fat. I’m not 
like you lucky fellows — with an envious glance at the 
lean, wiry frame of six feet beside him who liecdn t 
think of uh.it \«m eat or whether its fattening. 1 


young fellow's tales. 

“A fact, sir, 1 assure you. Pilkingtun, he repie- 
sents leather for a well-known firm, told me the tale. 
You've been in the colonic. s 1 heai from Mary. (When 
will she be down, Mrs. L. ?) I should like to hear 
some of your opinions upon the state of things out 
there. Askew — he's made a pot of money 111 the 
drapery line— Askew has keen in Australia, and he says 
— 1 1 ullo, Mai y ! here: you are at lust, old gal ! Thought 
you weie never coming ! ” 

“ Nell wants vou to come upstairs to see her.” 

“Oh!” 


His face fell, A blank expression drowned its 
bright shrewdness. 

tl Do come, lien,” said Mary coaxingly. 

lie rose with a comical sigh and an affectation of 
pretended unwillingness which dkLnol hide his ical 
dislike* 

“I do not care for this engagement between Maiy 
and Mr. Waller,” said Mrs. Lester when he had left 
the room, his arm round Mary's waist ; “ it is entirely 
against my wish that she has entered into it. Mr. 
)Vajler is. hot of her rank in life,* ' 

■ /\He seems a sharp young '.fellow, enough,” said 
Gfeoffrev. ‘V y ' 

. Ic If Kir dear father had been alive it would never 
have been' allowed.” 1 

More in this strain followed; It was a relief when 
ML . JBen Waller reappeared, with disturbed face and 
niifltid hair standing on end like an angry turkey-cock’s 
co tufa. " ‘ . y yV • y-', .;; 

panted now, tna’atfi,? hje said to Mrs. l&jt&f* 


suppose yuii never walk?” 

“ Never if I run ikle or chive,” said Geoffrey, who 
hated to walk a step. 

Fiflcen years of a land where horses are cheap and 
distance-5 to be traversed long, had taken away any 
love of foot exercise Geoffrey might once have had. 


CHAPI'KR THF. T1IIRTEKXTH. 

Gkoi-fukv dcpaited on Monday. 

He escorted Margaiet to church on Sunday and 
spent the day with her and the Lestets. Margaret and 
he were alone the greater part of the time. Mr. Ben 
Waller exercised his right us an engaged man to take 
Mary for a walk in the afternoon; Mrs, Lester sat 
with her elder daughter. Margaret and Geoffrey were 
left to their own devices. The day sped too quickly 
for Margaret. The long, quiet talk with Geoffrey, 
when no disturbing subjects were touched, was 
Soothing, restful, quieting, after ’stormy interviews and 
angry words. 

“ 1 shall see you again shortly,” he said, holding her 
hand when the time came for farewell. 

She did not speak with her lips, but her eyes must 
have told him something, for he smiled, well-pleased. 
Nothing more was said. 

“ Mr. Fcnham is coining again, I suppose,” said Nell 
when Margaret entered, her room- witli a bright lace 
and daAcing 'step* ; j ^ ■ 

. * Why. do you suppose .that ? V , y %i . 

l( You are so lively^ said ^eU. with ^ sneer. 
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She preferred to bd thought the worse player to his 
knowing hU presence had spoilt her play. 

Another peacefci. Saturday to Monday was followed 
by a third that W^s bot so pcAcefuk* A delicious 
unrest dfftttrrfibd the qvfet day/ Something had,, 
crept into ch$fr relations’ towards 1 one airiother which * 
made it impossible for, Margaret to be fifer natural, 
unconscious self. ' ’ 

She was looking pale, he. declared — she Wanted 
country air. Th^y would;drivc far into the country 
that afterhoon ; she shoiddonce more , see fields and . 
haystacks. ... 

Mr. Waller and Mary were not invited to be of the 
party, though Mr. Waller frankly owned he should 
not, refuse if asked. Geoffrey meant to have Margaret 
to himself. *He was deaf to Mr. Waller’s loud 
asides. ,v . 

“You did not want them?” he asked, when they 
were driving along between the streets of villas 
standing back from the road in their modest 
gardens. * 

“ Old you, Margaret ?” he lepealed, when she did 
not answer. 

He bent forward to tuck the carriage rug round her. 

“ No,” she said, turning her head to avoid his 
eyes. 

It seemed to Margaret that the summer had cul- 
minated in this perfect day. Was it her fancy or 
were the fields greener, the trees more luxuriant in 
their foliage, the sky more blue than in foimcr 


/happy girl. She made an effort to worm her feelings 
/iom Margaret, but her first words were met by such 
. a getitte but unmistakable snub that she gave, up the 

u rm sure sh^ might tell me if there is anything. 
Pm always tea.dy fo talk about Ben, 5 ’ said Mary to 
herself, : “ Icjo’n’t.seewhy she should make a mystery 
of it. Fm sureT was always talking of Ben beforeiG 
came off. Laura Williams knew everything as well 
as 1 did myself. Margaret might just as well tell 
me.” ■:■■■' ' V ■ 

But Margaret kept her own counsel/ 

SJhe could not talk of the saunter through the twi- 
light, summer fields : she blushed when she thought of 
that silent walk. How could she teft her heart's secret 
to Mary, who, gpod girt hs she was, knew .not and 
could not understand reticence concerning, feelings. 
Margaret would not look at her own heart, ' .Was it 
likely she would bare it to others? 

Nell did not require being told in words. . She knew 
the meaning of every llush that dyed Margaret’s fair 
akin. She used this cunning insight cruelly. > Mar- 
garet s feelings could be played upon by her biting 
tongue as a good player touches the notes of ^musical 
instrument. To make the girl’s face whiten, beneath 
her wnnG, to make her redden and tremble’ and; bite 
her lips were pastimes for Nell. ' ■ ■ 

“ So he has not come to-day,” she said late at night 
*>n the fouitli Sntuiday ; “he has not come;, 'That 
careful liaii dressing was all for nothing. That? rose at 


summers ? 

They stopped at a little wayside inn covered with 
ivy. She poured out the tea and was ‘ teased by 
Geoffrey about another tea, when a cup had been 
broken and a. Tittle girl had shown a temper. A walk 
in the fields afterwards and a watching of the ^unseL 
seated on a stile, while Geoffrey smoked a cigarette, 
leaning against the same stile, his shoulder touching 
her dress, his dark, burnt face scarce an inch from 
her arm. 

They silently watched the sun set. A stormy, 


your neck " 

11 l have worn roses on other days/* 

“ Keep your temper, cousin Margaret. That rose, 

I say, has wasted its sweetness. He has tired of you 
—of your childish face, of your insipid ways. Don’t , 
keep you i head bent like that. Look up. I like to see\ 
your lace when 1 talk about your dear;.- d&rUrig 
Geoff rev.” ’ * - •/ ' 1 J 

“ l will leave the room if you say such, things. ./You 
have no right to make such remarks/’ .:■’/■ ’ ; 

Leave the room, do ! 1 shall tell him-libw/^Ou 


cloudy- sunset ! 

“ We must hurry, little one ; rain is coining/* 

He held her hand to help her from the stile; he 
held her . hand through the fields to the inn where their 


.can iage waited. Nothing was . said., . .Mafcgaret was 
too happy — too much in a dream. to , thinl^P^She w as, 
contented /in tftp present ;* why should $he think of the 
tuture? / ■ ■ * . ‘ 

■the Vain, came before .they were home. Margaret 


dote upon him. . How you camthinlc onlyL~/v 
“Nell !” •' ■ .;.v 

tv Ha. ha! That upsets ypu, ?do^s it But J. lsfeattl 
toll him.” ^ > ; 

“ You could pot. Even you] ebuld f 

f thing/’, ‘iy /■. ; %. ' 

V ’' tt I like the t^th,>n<i; .it is; tThe : tr^^h* itnpfc? 1 
shall send* for .him tlie mometit hi? an4 i shall 

’’ l ' A ’ Si. » .&W. ■* ‘ ; ' ■ 


pool' of water in tfin brim of hbr large' bat; ^Laughing/ ^'•deiigmfioj: To-'rriorrow sho.wputt'ihaiit; Margaret give 
^!^>unrfoimd her f'rom. thttjrgfjf-' H^ e<Sos(n2bi^ ; '^« 'tfje ibrttoch, - for rt^bichishe had asked .'several 
wrapped b£t in/ The swbet expression in'. Margajet’sv ; tjahea; ' J^ell hated bappmesi. ' 
face inad^MatykiVs the wRi bright chVek, wet’ wjth kad ilbt writfen oir S.iid that he was.coti^ijig 

th.ougbt that-' everything, ; wa$ nghV^-th^y' ^attirdhy'^'and^hey had not expect^ lo 

imdcr4tood :We . another. She, from h^;^^y.; He \Va.s one wW Varely ^|ote. ' 

Geoffrey’S;"^’^ ^Aftiet that jpok, Mary bad' Veiwirbd 'fiJr'- his 

X i- \ ’ "^Mat^arrt- ' said rtothihg . 'whin- r '^h<s : ,heard 

'given ife^feljer and s ha^'jtnd ' 'pks^jtKe ' best 
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“ They live near Fen Comt, don’t they ? ” * 

‘■Three miles from it.” 

“ What is Miss Seymour like ?” 

“ Pretty— very pretty,” said Margaret with en- 
thusiasm, She could not forget her old adniiiation. 
•tShe dresses, in a way that suits her, and she has a 
manner that I cannot describe. Why do you ask 
about her ? Did Mr. Waller hear anything ? ” 

“He heard that Mr. Fenham was a great deal at 
the Seymours.” 

“Geoffrey liked Knid, I know. They were always 
together when she was staying with me.” 

Mary looked curiously at Maigarct’s undisturbed 
face. 

“ lie was at the Seymours from Saturday to Monday, 
lien lienul,” she said. 

“ Of course ! How foolish of us to forget ! Satur- 
day was the lirst of September, and Mr. Scyipour 
21] ways has a large party for that day. Geoffrey Would 
be sure to be 1 1 torc.’* 

“ t wonder he did not till us.’’ 

Mary went without saving more. She had not the 
heart to hint her suspicions to Margaret. The excuse 
that Saturday was the fust of Sepu mber seemed to 
town-bred Maty a lame one. She did not realise the 
importance of the first for ^poitsmcn. 

“ besides-, lien might be mistaken. All sort.', of 
iuinnms get about in these rcnrntiy. towns," she said to 
hi vs elf. u lie is going down there again on Frida), 
and then l dare say lie'll liiul out something mote. At 
any rate, I'll say nothing inoic about it to Margaret. 
JJur it was queer his not coining on Saturday. Yet 1 
don’t think lie’s the sort of man to dirt, and MargareL 

isn't flirting. Oh ! I shall he ^>rry for Margaret if it’s 

true that lie’s making up to that Mi»s Seymour. Nell 
shan’t worry her to-morrow.’' 

No enlightenment as to the hint Mary had tried to 
give her cair.e to Margaret. His reason for not coming 
on Saturday was now known to her, and she did not 
feel hurt by a day’s shooting being preferred to her 
company. After all, she was very humble. It was 
Miss Lester of Fen Court who had been haughty and 
overbearing ; penniless Margaret Lester was a different 
person. 

Cl 1 API KR THE FOURTEENTH. 

A telegram arrived from Geoffrey the day after 
Mary’s useless hints. It was addressed to Margaret. 

41 He has sprained his ankle. He will not be here 
next Sunday,” she said. 

“Wheii did it happen? Last Saturday? Was 
that the reason he did not come on Sunday?” asked 
Mary eagerly. ^ J 

'“No; he sprained it yesterday, out shooting. A 
sprain is rather bad, is it not ?” 

“ Wbfse than a broken leg often/’ said Nell with a 


skinny hand. " You need not hold it like that. lie 
did not write it, you know. He has not touched the 
precious document.” 

“You can see it and keep it if you like,” said 
Margaret. 

She tossed the telegram into Nell's lap. 

“ Don’t get into a temper, cousin Margaret. Paupns 
shouldn’t have tempers. Ah 1 gone with a bang of the 
door.” 

“ You should not call her a pauper, Ne.ll,” said Mary 
firmly. *■ You know what a lot we arc getting for her 
living with us. Ma has paid almost all we owe, and 
it ? s a shame 10 keep on about her being a pauper when 
she’s nothing of the sort.” ^ 

“ I shall call her what I please,” said Nell sulkily. 

Margaiet could never look back without a shiver on 
the days that followed that telegram. One letter, one 
precious letter, was written to her by Geoffrey— a letter 
of a lew lines only, givin. a short account of his ac- 
cident. After that a week of silence succeeded. No 
more was heard from him. 

Margaret knew the postman’s ring long before the 
week was ended. 

A close, hot September succeeded the glorious 
summer, in the small house, alter the 1 corny space 
nf Fen Com t. the hear was stifling Margaret could 
not sleep at nights, could not icst by day. The heat 
tjlio said) was what was making her pale, the heat 
look away lai appetite. 

“ How could she cal ?” she said angrily vvhi n Mary 
begged her to (.isle the dishes— ‘‘ lu»w could she eat 
when the place was a furnace- • when the thermometer 
was at ninety in the shade r Of course she was white. 
Anyone would be white in such weather. 

The heat had a bad effect upon Nell. Even her 
mother lost patience with the capacious, domineering 
creature. Only one thing could quiet her : Margaret 
must sit with her. This was from no love of Maigiuot. 
It was nuTdy to have the delight of torturing a fellow - 
creatme. To have Margaret seated by her side to 
probe with sudden questions, would keep her quiet for 
horns. 

Margaret could sometimes have shrieked beneath 
that merciless eye and tongue, but she knew how 
Nell would enjoy the scene. She calmly answered 
the questions and tried to make her face a blank 
uniter the running fire of remarks upon Mr. Fenham, 
his accident, his delay in writing. Jhil she was reach- 
ing the end of her endurance. Twice she had flared 
out when Nell had gone too far, twice she had l,efl 
Nell’s room^and refused to return for the day. 

“ I am glad he has not written again,” she said to 
herself. “ Nell would have said such dreadful things. 
How can she be Mary’s sister ? 1 hope the Seymours 
arc taking care of him. But of course they would 
do that; he and Knid were such fiiends. 1 wonder 
what Mary means* keeping on asking about their 


chuckle*. friendship.”. . 

“A sprain is sometimes nothing at all,” Mary said The thought flashed across her mind of what Mary 
hurriedly. 44 Where is he ? At boipe ?” ; meant. “There was nothing more than friendship.’ 

“ No ; with the Seymours.” , . , She tried to shake off the idea. 41 He and Enid liked 

' M Xet n9 sec. the telegram,” said Nell,' holding out a - ^talking to one another, that was all. Thiere was no one 
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else fur him to speak to at. Fen Court. I did not like 
him, or I thought I did not. Oh, what a silly goose 
of a girl l was in those days I I am much wiser 
now. I have learnt something since then. Mary has 
taught me much. But she need not keep on talking 
about Enid and Geoffrey, lie only liked her as u 
friend” 

She thought of that walk a fortnight ago. Was not 
that an answer to doubts ? 

“ Ben has come, Margaret. He went out to the 
Seymours and saw Mr. Fenham. lie has come up 
this evening to tell us all about it." 

Mary's voice called Margaret. 

Mr. Ben jailer, smait as usual, was bursting with 
information. 

“ I had to go down again for our firm to your 
parts, Miss Margaret, so I just thought when I was 
i here I'd let Mr. Fenham know. J chopped a line 
telling him I'd pop in one afternoon when 1 was 
passing, and by return came an invitation to lunch 
with the Seymours. Quiet sort of folk they seem, not 
up to the ways of the woild. They listened to my 
stories with open eyes, l can tell you, Mary.” 

Margaret could imagine how quiet Mr. Seymour, 
homely Mrs. Seymour. KnicI and her sisters would 
listen to Mr. Ben Waller. Jennie Seymour had a ’ 
trick of imitation. Probably after lunch she had acted 
for her sisters’ benefit Mr. Ben Waller’s behaviour, his 
extended finger with the ring, his pet phrases, his 
bagman's stories. 

“ 1 Hatter myself J showed them .round a bit. 
Regular toffs they are too, Mary, Grounds round the 
house, greenhouses and conservatories. Old Seymour 
must have a fairish income to keep it all up. Do you 
know what he has. Miss Margaret? Three or four 
thousand a year, oh ? ” 

11 I never inquired what his income might be.” 

*" Trust me for seeing evciv thing. J took it all in, 
you may be sure. I walked up the drive and up to 
the front door as swagger as you please, and asked for 
Mr. Fenham. The butler showed me in, and he was 
quite glad to sec me.” 

“ l low was he looking ? ” 

“ Not very well. It w^s a very bad sprain, Miss 
Seymour said. She was in the room with him, reading 
to him. Here, Mary, give me a table-cloth or a sheet 
and I'll show you how she was dressed. My eye ! she 
fairly took my breath away 1 

“ What room was he lying in ? w 

“ Morning-room, I think they called There were 
two long windows opening on to the gardch.” 

“ Yes, it was the morning- room.” 

“ Heaps of dowers wcie all over the place, Fenham 
was right down pleased to see me : wanted to know 

how you all were, and what you were doing, and every* 
thing.' He and Miss Seymour were great clmms, 
calling one Another by their Christian frames and 
making opce or twice regularly ogt of it.” 

“ What do Vou tn^an ‘ out of it ’ ? ” > r 

“ Sort of de.'irjpfe you know. Two s company, jhree’s 
none sott of busifress, her doing, ot Ms. I 

d/tfn’t , like f heri. She >vas : drooping and flopping, all 


»over the place like a rag doll. Get me a table-cloth 
and 1T1 show you.” 

But Mary, seeing that Margaret was vexed, refused. 

“Tell us something more about Mr. Feiiha.ni, 
Ben.” 

“ Well, the poor old chap was right down glad to 
see me. Two men of the world like us are sure to 
get on well together. After a bit Miss Seymour left 
us ” ' . % 

“ Were they alone together when you were shown 
in? ” asked Mary. 

“Yes. He told me Miss Seymour was awfully 
kind to him, reading to him and frying to amuse him. , 
But I could see he was bored all the same.’’ 

Margaret felt her heart lighten. 

“ You arc sure they were alone,” repeated Mary. 

“Sure! of course I'm sure. I left them* alone 
when I said good-bye after lunch. Everybody in the 
town sa> s they’re engaged, but I dare say that’s only 
rumour. I shouldn't pay any attention to that, Miss 
Margaret, if I \uto you.” 

“ Why should 1 ? *' said Margaret indifferently. 

“No, of course. Don’t believe it. Though, ’pon 
my wo id, it looked i.ithei like it, their being alone and 
altogether. She *oit of treated me as though I was 
beneath her, but after a bit she saw that I zv>u a 
gentleman if 1 did travel for our film, and she pulled 
in her Imrns and was quite affable.” 

“ Is she as pretty as Margaret says ? ” 

“ She ain't my itylc, nor anyone clse’s, I should 
think. Black hair, eyes shut up, and scraggy, that’s 
what J call hci, setaggy. Not but she was very agree- 
able after the tust. 'l ook me round the conservatories 
after lunch, though I’d rather have gone with the/ 
second gill -Jennie, l think they called her. Bhe was . 
laughing and enjoying my stories the whole time. She ’ 
offered to take me round, bur Miss Seymour cut in 
and must needs take me herself. 'T was to ask about", 
Miss Margaret she wanted to have me alone.”’ 

“ Did she send any message to me ?” ■ 

“Not she. I guess there’s no love lost between you 
and her, is there r ” 

“ - always liked her/ 1 said Margaret blankly. 

“ She don't like you, that Fll swear to. She didn't* 
say anything, but she was always making hints*. I 
didn't let out much when I found what her lay wa& 
can tell you. I’d forgotten how many times Fenhaffr/ 
had been here, and what he did when be came, 
whether he and you seemed friendly; The memoryof 
yours truly was not to be relied on for anything,”.. ; 

Mr. Ben Waller slapped his leg and laughed, , , ^ / 
' Who told you they were engaged?’ 1 asked 
, Oil,, common talk in the town. Seymour; * 

hoboed sdmeone at last/^tliey say. | 4on^t say.Vt ; . 

>^hat it might be true” — he glanced ou^ pf the corner; 
ofjfis eye ^ Margaret — u but, I don't think it. can. be> 
Fenham ain't that sort of chap/. , . . V JfX 

, “ Arc yob going down there again.? J * ’ . , 

y “No but 1 shall hear from orte of our custoiirtl^^ 
ifr tessington in a fevv days. He's sure , to .m^ndpja^; 
if. there's ah engagement, for* he, knew I r .w<$nt 
. r?nbam ; and lunch ; with; the 
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Fenhams.aM Seymours are thought a lot of in those . The days passed and grew* into a week and no 
parts. 1 can^ell you I went up a peg or ttyo when they letter came, Mary watched the post with as great 
heard of mygding to lunch and being friendly with attention as Margaret. Her anxious face and shake 

O. l'cnhamj P-sqi?ire.’ rt . j . * . of the head w hen no letter arrived were among the 

4< WJieii will his foot be well ? ” said Margaret. minor worries of .Margaret’s existence. Good, unscl- 

“ He talked of being about in ten days or a fortnight, , fish, devoted as Mary was, she did not attempt to hide 

but I give him another three weeks, especially if Miss from Margaret the interest she took in her love story, 

Seymour, has her say in the matter. Ho sent all sorts She made tempting little dishes for her to ear, and 

of messages to everyone and would write. 7 " wa$ hurt when they were pushed aside with a pettish — 
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He said lie would write, Tien. You are sure he , “1 am not an invalid, Mary, -Why do you make 

said he would write.” these messes for me ? 71 

" 1 didn’t say that he’d write to you, Mary. You’re. Mary could not understand the Shrinking, nervous 
so eager, one would fancy, that he was your 'young dread of .being , watched that possessed Margaret, 
man. ;it*s lucky, for you I'm not jealous.” Why could she iiAjkjconfide in ht% Mary ? They were 

1,4 Don’t be .silly, Ben/ r said; Mary- playfully rapping 'V friends.;* . * 

Wn» hard upon the. arm. . ‘ k I wan* 0 know whether he , . To. Margaret this continual" watch upon her, ffiendlv 
to.d;«M^rt«ljr.that he would wri^.” ' - V ah^ otherwise, this remarking uptfn .the paleness of 

, - He cjid. i tell y6u, he diiL . Don’t hurt me, Mary'j-M'- her cheek, her want of appetite,; were like ruhoingpins 
1 JM* .good, little boy."\ .• 4 ,; into a tender nerve. Loss of spirit they should not 

\ ' 6 " doubled himself . Up id pretended fear pf : \ si^y she suffered. from. Margaret forced herself £6 laugh 
-..Margaret, left' .the;, room aftd' thee and sing, though sheknew. that it was labour; lost. 
SW&v* v- / 1 .“- . Mwy'.'and'iiNcIl wfere ; not to- .be deceive^ . 'Mrs. 

-write in a few day^t “fcwat com*;.,;; .Lester,' that stuffed piHow.'of a woman* was the only 
0S«:^,ih;tjhe r town thtuhe arid.Enidytere cngaged.^K.-ofteLtakcn'in bjr th* WgbtUone : ^f vbfci.the forced 

^.'Vr'^^a^-'Sm'rfj^neipg footsteps. V ".l "'rl ’ ' 
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Life was easier for Mrs. Lester than it had been for 
many a year. Nells temper was the only drawback, 
and that was growing worse— distinctly, undoubtedly 
worse. 1 be strain was beginning to tell on Mary. 
Her face was growing worn before its time. Her 
bright colour was becoming fixed it) scarlet patches 
upon her round cheeks. 

Hen grumbled. He did not like to see his Mary 
fagging herself to death for that cross-grained dwarf ; 
lie would confide to Margaret. Why couldn't. Mrs. 
Lester and Jemima do moie i mining up and down 
stairs if they wanted Nell to have everything she 
asked for? 

Margaret sighed an assent. 

Whether the hoi, chwc weather were responsible for 
the feverish worries and annoyances in the small 
household who shall say? Lint that week everything 
went wrong. From railv morning till late at night 
Mary and Margaret weie attending upon Nell. 
Nothing pleased, inteiested, or amused. 

‘■What should 1 ha\e done without you ? said 
Man, at the end of the .hottest, most trying day of 
all. ’ 

The girls were in Mai gruel's brdn>r>in, seated by 
ilic wide-open window. A brec/c had sprung up with 
the evening, and they were enjoying the first coolness 
of the day. 

“What should I have done without you ? ,f repealed 
poor Mary, hieaking down at Iasi. ‘Aon have helped 
me so much.’' 

“ I novel helped anyone before,*’ said Margaret, in 
a queer torn: of \ nice: “never. 'I hey would laugh 
at — at Fen Omit il they he.ud yon." 

“Have you heard funn Mr. Fcnhum 

“No/* 

“ Margaret, I do hope it will he till right/' 

“What do you mean:'’ 

Thiough the dusk Mary saw the white figure oppo- 
site straighten and stiffen. 

“1— I ’* she faltered, “I mean I hope ho won’t 

marry that Miss Seymour. I know she’s a horrid, 
designing wretch. 

A perfectly steady voice answered-- 

41 If he marries Enid he will bo all light/* 

Maty thought it safer to return to her own 
affairs. 

“Ben has had a rise in his salary. JJe wants me 
to promise to marry him in six months— but I can’t 
promise. I told him I couldn't leave Nell.” 

41 But you cannot stay with Nell for over.” 

“ 1 cannot leave her.” 

Mary sobbed violently. 

“ I shall have to give up Ben— I know I shall/* she 
said between the sobs, “but I cannot leave Nell — 1 
can never leave Nell/* 

“ Her worries arc real," said Margaret when she was 
alone, “she will give up Mr. Waller sooner ihan leave 
Nell, whilst 1 have nothing lo give up. He meant 
nothing; he thinks I apt a child. T wish I were- 
Oh ! Geoffrey LGeofiVcy 1 But T won’t make a moan. 
People alvvays get over things. I shall be myself 
again in a month/* ' 


CHAPTER. THE FIFTEENTH. 

“ M VK CARET, Margaret ! ” 

44 Yes, l am up here/’ 

Mary’s voice came from the foot of the stairs to 
Margaret in the box-room at the top of the, house. 
She was turning out one of her boxes to find a scarlet 
silk sash for Nell. The closet — it was scarcely a room 
—was littered with the things she had tossed out in 
her hurry to find the sash. Worm-eaten trunks be- 
longing to Mrs. Lester were piled in one dusty, dark 
corner to make room for' Margaret’s spick and span 
travelling boxes. 

Mary lounil her kneeling on the floor, head and 
shoulders buiicd in the depths of the largest case. - 

“ What I s * it ' " she asked, coming out of the trunk. ■ 

Mary’s face was troubled. She fidgeted with her 
lingers and balanced herself first on one foot, then the 
other. 

41 What N it?” lcpentcd Margaret. 

“ Ben 1 i.i - just been line. He has had a letter about 
Mr. Fcnhain/’ ? 

“ Yus ? ° 

Margaret di\ed once more into her box. 

“ lie has had a letlci, and it’s all true about Mr. 
Fcnhain and that Iiomd Miss Seymour. They're 
engaged/ 

lv Is that a reason for you to cry?” came in muffled 
tones from the <h pilis of the trunk. 

Maiy staled .a M ugaiet's back. 

“ I am die idfnlly disappointed,” she said at last. 
14 l thought 1 hoped ” 

“Something oily. Where can that scarlet sash be? 
Are you sure it is ti tie ? ” 

“Tin, man uho mote tu lien said that there was no 
doubt. Ij was given out, and he had it from Miss 
Seymour’s m.ud. I think Mr. Fcnhain has behaved 

Ixiclh — * 

“ Win ? ’’ 

11 Ifc should h u e told US.” 

“That lie thought of proposing to Enid? How 
could her \mi are talking nonsense, Mary, and why 
you need < ry about Geoffrey's engagement I cannot tdl. 
Was that sash ni this box >** 

She recommenced her search. 

44 Shall von write lo him ? ” 

14 1 — yes, of course I must. T shall write to him to- 
day' if it is not too Jatc for the post. Is there 
time ? ” 

T should not write to-day : wait until to-morrow. 
That will be time enough for congratulations/* said 
Mary gently'. 

Margaret »h i wired. . 

44 Are you suie there is n d mistake ?*’ she said in a 
low voice. 

14 1 don’t see how there can be. This jeweller, VWhb 
is customer of Ben’s firm, had the new* from 
Seymour's maid. Slic’d brought 1 in something of jtfisfc 
Seymour's to be mended. He. had promised to. let 
Ben know anything he heard, -knowing he was a. friend 
of Mr. Feuham's, so lie wrote to him directly. "he, was 
- told of the engagement. Don’t look for the. 

' makes your head ache/* /V/^-7 
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fct My head is not aching. 1 promised Nell she 
should have it. 1 do not think 1 need write to him 
to night ; I should be too late for the post.” 

“ Leave it until to-morrow. I don’t think he deserves 
to hear from you at all.” 

Pc serves l What do you mean? Why does he 
uni deserve'?" .. 

“After the way he has behaved,” said Mary boldly. 

*■ How has he behaved to me? I will not have >ou 
saying such things, Mary. • If ke could not be kind to 

me He was— was like a brother.” 

“ l never saw a brother like him before, then/’ 
“Mary!” 

“ \ nevet did,” said Mary obstinately, “and I Ihink 
he hy.s behaved badly to you.*’ 

“ How can you sav such things.'*” 

Margaret looked at Mary with indignant, proud, 
reproachful eyes. ■ 

“ 1 cannot bear to hear you say such things,” she 
said slowly. “They arc dic.ulful foi you to say and 
for me to have to listen to. If you knew how they 
hurt, perhaps you would m>t say them. Do stop 
dying." she continued irritably. “ W hv should there 
he tears because Geofhcv i* engaged? An engage 
nient is usually a mailer of jrjoicing.” 

“ Margin et ! ” Mrs Lester'.- voue called. 

" \es ; coming directly.' 5 ^ 

“ Have you not found that sash yet ? Nell i* getting 
lIm)atienl. ,, 

" J must find it soon. There is only one more box 
to look through. " 

11 Leave the sash, Margaret. Von will make your 
JumcI ache stooping, yncl Nell can do without it until 
to-morrow. Or shall 1 look for \ou?' ? 

“ No, thanks. Kun clown and amuse Ndl until 1 

cninc. 1 will look ihnui^li Hits Iasi box. 1 bhall not 

he long.” 

“ l must be alone for n moment,” Mnigaret was 
saying to herself. “ 1 must get rid of Mary some- 
how.” 

“ Go down to Nell,” she continued aloud. “She is 
sure to be wanting something, and she does not like 
to wait, von know. She would like to hear the news, 
too.” 

Mary went. 

Margaret sat upon the floor, her arms clasping her 
knees, her /ace upturned towards the skylight: 

“ What a sunset there must be ! The sky is 
crimson. It is nke the one he and I saw that Sunday 
niternoon. How many weeks ago was that ? Three -■ 
barely three. Only three weeks ! He always liked 
Enid from the first— from the very first. There is 
nothing strange about their engagement. I might 
have expected it, but I — ^lid not. . No, 1 never 
really, thought that when Mary kept on speaking of 
therp: together. But they are. engaged, there is no 
doubt.*. ! 

She shivered. " ’ . . ( - 

il I ponder whit Mrs. Jones wiU say ; she disliked 
EnW; Will She make alterations at Fell Court? 
i^er flaps, she will send the old servants away: But 
Geojprey /iiyill npl allow that. Why does Mary say 
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that he behaved badly to me ? 1 wish' she would not ; 

it hurts so much.” 

She put her head down upon her knees. 

“ 1 am glad I do not want to cry. Girls in books 
always .cry bucketfuls, but 1 have not the slightest 
inclination. My eyes are quite dry, and l : fe«l as 
though there would never be a tear in them again. 
But 1 should like to stay up here for hours, to be left 
quite alone, and let it grow darker and darker until it 
was night, and everyone gone to bed, and the house 
quiet. ’’ 

“ Margate! ! Margaret ! Come down. Nell wants 
you.” 

“ Coining ! ” 

u I must find that sash before I go. Nell may not 
suv so much if l make her a present of it. It roust be 
in this box."' 

She lose to her feet and wearily dragged the 
heav\ box under the skvlight to catch the « waning 
light. 

“ l low tired 1 am ! Nell must let me go to bed 
early to-night. She has hcaid of the engagement by 
tins time; that was why she was in such a liurry to 
get me downstairs. Here is the sash. But 1 will 
wail a few seconds longer before going down — only a 
few seconds.” 

She closed tin 4 boxes and pushed them back against 
the wall. # 

‘■Blit one thing I am glad of— really glad : I never 
took a penny from Inin. 1 should break my heart if 
I had taken anything. Now I owe him nothing — 
nothing. Will he come here bi foie he is married ? I 
expect that hand has told him all mj faults, my horrid 
bchu\iour to people, and selfish way*.” 

“ Margaret ! uie you never coming ? ” 

11 ^ es ; at once.’’ 

“I must lcu\e thi* quiet little room. Pei haps he 
will want me to he at his wedding.' 1 Jihc drew a long, 
shuddering breath. “ Oh ! I cannot do that. I cannot 
go to the wedding. Besides. 1 must find a situation : 
1 cannot live on Mrs. Lester any longer. She has 
been kind, very kind ; but it would be wrong of me to 
stay much longer — they are so poor. I have not been 
trying to find something to do these last few weeks. 
1—1 — oh 1 what a foul 1 have been ! — a silly little 

fool r 

She leant her back against the wall, burying her 
face in the scarlet sash she held hi her hands. But 
her eyes were dry when she looked up. 

“ 1 am glad, glad, ght4 I never took his money. 
, Suppose 1 had, what should I have done — what could 
i have done ? ” 

Aloud, in answer to another impatient summons — 

“ Yes, yes ; coming immediately,* 

With head erect, humming a little tune, she ran 
down the stairs and entered Nell's room. 

1 1 know what you’ve been doing upstairs alone. 
You’ve been crying youf*eyes out because youVc lost 
i ybur prize. Let roe look at you.” 

Nell Seized Margaret’s arm and dragged her down 
• beside her cobch. , :■ 

Pry eyes ^ Too deep for tcars-^is that it ? Ha ! 




ha ! 1 I knew he meant nothing. How could hq care 
for a dolly-faced thing like vou ?” 

Nell ! Nell ! - > 

“You needn’t ‘Nell! Nell!’ me. Your Ben will 
be the next to go. So he’s engaged to Miss Seymour, 
is he? A dark woman, Mary tells me. Dark women*, 
attract and hold the men ; you fr-ir chits have no 
chance. He has gone off and left you lamenting. 
You will never be mistress of Fen Court again ; you - 
h^ve lost your chance. ' Don’t cry, sweet coz.’’ 

“ I am not crying.* „ / 

“But you would like to. You are only keeping the J 
t earls back that 1 may. not see them, Ha, 


“Margaret, leave her. She is wild with temper 
to-night.” . - 

“Wild with temper, am I? Well, Margaret., shtfU. 
not go. It amuses me to see her face when I tell be* 
she is in love with him, with Mr. Geoffrey, Fenbam, 
who is engaged to Miss Enid Seymour. Did hb;ever 
kiss you, Margate t ?* ■ ; /■* * , ;■ 

.Margaret wrenched her arm free.-, . . 

.. “ How dare you ask such a thing? *ipi6 said 
her tjeeith. . ■ ’Vv ‘ 

V- Nell gave a hoarse, disagreeable chbckld. , 


can’t deceive me? 

, / ' ' , j. ■ ■ • , ; wi * snwi \.UU9(I| £ ■ ; Vyujilt, yUU WU^CVIJ UJB'UM 

^ ‘ 1 ‘ Why should 1 try because Geoffrey is engaged . t^iand- your cry out alone, poor -deseft^ rjfariiog:! 
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“ If you say such things to me I must leave you,” 
said Margaret. . “You have ^0 right to say that I— 
loved him.” / 

“ Can you you did not ? ” \ ; 

Margaret held up her head proudly ; she met Nell’s . 
small bright eyes boldly. V : -y • !; - 

“ You, have no right ask such a question and 
I shall not answer it. 1 found the sash ; would you : 
like to have it?”' 

Shc dippped the scarlet silk on the couch. Nell's 
fingers' closed on it - 

£ Only a. thin, common silk! Well, youHl be a 
pauper now in earnest, so 1 suppose you must be 
careful of. your silks and satins.” 

" I luive been a pauper some time.” 

*■ Have you ? Ask mother uhai she has been paid 
for the 1 pauper* ?" 

A wicked, cubbing smile curved Nell’s thin lips, 

“ Paid ! Who has paid ? What do you mean ?” 

<f Ask mother or Mary. You need not make signs 
to me, Mary He won't be so ready with his cheques 
now, so she may as well be told the truth.” 

“He ! what do you mean ? Who lias been paying 
for'me ? ” 

“ Mr. l ieoffrey Fen ham, of course. Who else would 
pay ? You must have been simple to think that we 
should have had you here all these weeks for nothing. 
We have barely enough for ourselves, much more 
supporting second or third cousins.” 

“Mary, is this true?” 

*‘Ah! .Mary has wanted you to be told from the 
beginning.” 

“ Mary, is it true?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You have all been deceiving me ! ” 

“ Quite a tragedy queen ! v sneered Nell. “Yes, we 
have all been deceiving you, and it has been very easy 
to do so. You have believed everything you have been 
told in a most simple fashion. Mr. Geoffrey Fcnhnm 
came to this house the day before you did and offeied 
mother a sum to take you and keep you for as long as 
your folly lasted. We jumped at it, I can tell you ; 
didn’t wc, Mary ? Oh, Mary’s crying, is she ? Mother 
had only just time to catch the pbst and tell you to 
come the next day. He gave her a cheque for fifty 
pounds then and another cheque later 011 . Isn’t that 
it, Mary ? ” u . 

“And* I thought you were so kind to me out of 
charity.” 4 

“ I* said you were a fool. Mother, what has Mr. 
Fcnha'm paid you for taking charge pf Margaret ? ” to 
her mother as she catered the room. 


Mrs. Lester coloured. 

- “ You have not told Margaret that, Nell. You know 
how particular Mr. Fenhani was she should not know. 
t)ear child, yon-must not mind what our NcH says.’’ 

1 “He has beet* paying for me all this. tihne ! You 
have been deceiving me, you ai>d Mary and Geoffrey.” 
4 *We coiild not afford ” 

“ I have been living here on his money ! You 
have allowed' me to thank you for your kindness to 
me!" 

“ I wanted you to be told,” sobbed Mary. / 

“ We could not have kept you for nothing,” said 
Mrs. Lester sullenly. 

“ Living on his money. How he must have smiled 
when I talked about your kindness ! ” 

“ Of course, rny dearest Child :: 

£ ‘ Do not call me your dearest child,” interrupted 
Margaret fiercely. “1 am your lodger, not your 
dearest child. ” 

“A very good lodger too,” chuckled Nell. “A 
hundred pounds is a fair sum for a few weeks.” 

“ 1 always wanted you to be told,” said Mary, taking 
Margaret’s hand. 

But she pulled it away and averted her eyes from 
Mary’s tearful face. With head erect she Walked to 
the door ; in silence opened and closed it behind her. 
The three heard her cross the narrow landing, enter 
her bedroom, and turn the key in the lock. 

“She ought to have been told before/’ said Mary, 
“and it was wicked and cruel of Nell to, tell her now. 
Her face was dreadful she looked just heart-broken.” 

“ Pooh ! do her gopd, her pride wants taking down,” 
said Mrs. Lester. “You go to her room, Mary, and 
offer to bring up her supper." 

Margaret declined supper or to open her door. 

There was little rest in the house that night. It 
was not uiiLil near morning that Mary slipped into a 
sound sleep. She woke with a start. It was nearly 
ten o’clock, but Mrs. Lester was not getting up and 
Nell was still asleep. Jemima was brushing the stairs 
vigorously : she also had overslept that morning. 
Mary dressed leisurely. She went to Margaret’s room 
and tapped at the door.- No answer. A louder knock 
remained unanswered. She turned the handle and, to 
her surprise, found the door was ajar. A slight push. 
It swung open and she was in the room, Tft®. t>ed r 
was empty, nor had it been slept in : the room #as 
empty. A piece of paper fluttered on the dressing- 
table in the draught between open door and' window, 

“I have given up my lodgings” was written upon it. 

.Margaret was gone ! ’ ■■ 
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LAkGE and handsome building stands near 
Camden Road Station. This building is 
the well-known High School— The North 
London Collegiate School for Girls, which 
is ruled firmly and wisely by Miss Buss, than whom 
few women have done so much for the. advancement 
and welfare of their sex as she has done. 




Concerning the recent visit which I paid to her, .' 
there is so much to be said that I cannot do^'i 
better than plunge in meditu res without further pre- . . 
liminaries. Miss Russ, who is a woman well advanced- 
in years, of a charming appearance and disposition, ) 
and who was’acrompanied. by her chief assistant, Mrs. V 
Sophie Bryant, lJ.St:., at once suggested that I should 7 
first make a tour of the building in their company : a 
proposition to which I gladly assented. *The first rootiiv 
I was shown was the library : a beautiful room, in which' 'li 
a few girls were seated, quietly reading and writing^/ 
This room itself would be a revelation to any >6^1^ 
acquainted only with the old rigime. Here 
quietude and a strftelihess, a calm and a repb$£Sjti^:V 
sociated only with all that is most secluded, 
r scholarly ; how different from ihfe cold, bare, Ctow<fed^ 

noisy schoolroom of a bygone My ! yi'hencamea nl^ 
$eum, filled chiefly with geological specimens— ahQtb|fc:|I 
significant sign of the times, £hd one that is nit^h v a|ipre^f: 
■ ciated by the rising generation;" Wd stood a' moment^ 
here discussing the dt^clopmentS oLt^eiaStte 
'* " u The girls,” said Miss BusS.^me/^^re id 

■. , ■ more interested in what;to-g$mt}^ 
tiny to be. Lifeisjjfeltoiicb' 

, it wa| ; in my early day£\ ^ 

la. work, they have literary^ soejetie^pet.ei.! . 
.'■ing societies, in all of 
interest..-. In the 1 )cbating S 

I * discuss some very abstruse. quwtK&fci^ 

. ^.^/.^What is the subject of 'ybur^ n'e^t; 

• >•#&£«* £-, bri * ht . young. 



r.vcV £ \ 
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“The .Old ,’Age ;i pensions scheme/ replied this, Ip the class-room s, of which there is 3 . very large 
young; fadyVyilh;;;h $ublin>e uhcpiistipusness of the . ./pujbber,''? iWjte'od^thftt each her own desk, ; 

humorous i^llr^iafii^ed^ ^_b^ii^Ee^L^lseV^ ’tiojLlcei^. : *he charming manner in whteh 

pefsonhlity' kndf ^I3r ' nature Qf/ "..-r, ■;;. ". _ -S *■'/ ’* ; 

the, subject" for; debat^.v^A’nd : last" Aybek/’ she con-'V slccqwiticb?’ of. 

tioucd, ki . Hobra ijill^ J r ;/ V ■- ■ & v >■'*■:’ \, - 

, How fa^ SMch' precbcity/is desirable, o t its" cty; .; : 
courage^ftht :^VelJ : >id vised/ is a very debatable \ >:- 
■ v ; imatfer; feut MjsS Bhs^ on hiy remarking to that effect, ;V ■ ; 
assured;^ girlls y were as feminine, ^bright, 

and jsfe-yoiUhful as evfehihey were, / ' - ■' - • * ' t * 

1 '** Indeed,” ^lie very' significantly added, “ these new 

* interests keep, girls out of much mischief ' The old * ’. 
system;' which di(f not half occupy their time or their , 

'minds, was full of evils in many respects. In the 

* Literary Society they discuss such books as ‘The 
Virginians/ ‘Here ward the Wake/ ‘Midsummer 

*. Wight's Dream/ Macaulay’s Essays, Tennyson’s' ‘In 
Memoriam/ Browning's Poems, and the like. We 
have also a Science Club. This is very popular, and 
, chiefly because U is also very practical. For instance, 
frequent excursions arc organised by the members to . <■ 
various places of interest. Last week, the Club paid 
a visit by special permission to Doulton’s Works/’ 

; " By this time we found ourselves standing in the 
great hall* and immediately beneath a very fine organ. 

The light poured in through painted windows, which 
had been placed to the memory of teachers and pupils 

alike who had passed away. In this room linger the {From a fhotogr^k tj> JHissti. ty, 6* D, VtufUfff Bt*ry 

best traditions of the school life. Here day by day S(rtet t SA ^ j ' ; 

the life and interests of the establishment are focussed; 1 ‘A- ^ - ^ 

here prayers are read, examinations are held, concerts 
. are given, festivities are enjoyed. It is the centre of m r " ' - ^ / 

all the school life. There is a large dining-hall, where ^ /fdi • yj'V , 

the. girls arc provided with a light but substantial ^ * 

dinner, of which, or of lunch, with admirable common- ■*. * , , * 

sense and a humanity undreamed of in the olden the rooms/’ explained my hostess \ “and sdtnof plvbur 

days, it is insisted all girls shall partake, and at which window-gardens are very beautiful speciKn^sr o^^ir 

they are allowed to talk as loudly and as much as work and ingenuity/’ ' */\ : ‘ * ‘C , . ^ 5'$ vf ‘ a 

’ they please ; which is another sensible rule. The de- All this time my readers will understand that; i^anl^ ; ^ 
partment that most interested me, however, was the moving, the solitary man, amid a very hive of feriimmer' ; 

Gymnasium, where all the girls in the school have industry. Girls of all ages are around me, ^nd $h- 

musical drill overy day. At the lime of my visit, I gaged in every' kind of study and occupation. 7Vv 1' ^ 
found a number of the pupils going through a special “Take, for instance, the VI. Form” said Misi 
. medical drill, under the immediate superintendence of Buss, “which contains about twenty-five girls/ii^ijii 
a lady doctor,' who decides after A, careful examination, seventeen to nineteen years of age j they 

Witll the concurrence of the parents, if any girl requires paring mostly for University Scholarships, or residing:.; 

; a spfe^ikl course Of calisthenics or gymnastics. for the London Intermediate. Their mathematics ' r , 

■ Then there \vas\the Slojd School, at which, for the and classics are very far advanced indeed.” r ‘ ,’?* ‘ 

first time in my life, I saw fcnWe carpenters^ liard at In the Drawing School a large class was engagecLin; 
work, and >vas Ablo to admire the deft, easy manner designing,, in sketching, and in drawing both fiom the 
. With: whicb lhey handled their tools, and the clever ' fiat and the round ; and the roqi.i, a regular artistY' ' 
' r work tlveyvturned out* ^ /. ■:>*’*/' * studio, was full of models from the. antique and casts ■; 

\ kano’lntrimnn tliAU'nll nf rha ivrta. ahH limits I '« clffs/l ttn-artt'if' - 



\ . ' 'BuS^' “'i^h'e' mdtto for the term. 
We:,htiwa^ ^hoosta ‘ .verse; fir phi; the, Bible, or a few 


the rooms/’ explained my hostess ; “and some pfvjbur 
window-gardens are very beautiful specimens ofihpir 
work and ingenuity/ 1 / '■* \p\ -l 

All this time my readers will understand that i^a'nl^ i ^ 
moving, the solitary man, amid a very hive of feTpuiine 
industry. (Jirls of all ages are around me, and <*h- 
gaged in every' kind of study and occupation. V- v 1' v 
“Take, for instance, the VI. Form” s^id Misi 
Buss, “which contains about twenty-five girls T fei'iji 
seventeen to nineteen years of age j they ftip '■ 

paring mostly for University Scholarships, or reddiinjyivf.; 
for the London Intermediate. Their mathematics 
and classics are very far advanced indeed.” V v , ■ 

In the Drawing School a large class was engaged jn ' 
designiiig^in sketching, and in drawing both fiom |he 
fiat and the round ; and the roqi.i, a regular artist^ " ' 
studio, was full of models from the. antique and casts ' 
of lie&ds, .liands, and limbs. 1 asked Mrs. Bryam if ' f . 
game| in& athletics werepopularjn the school 
\ a Very Anuch ip/ she replied. *. “As a rule, ourgirls, , * 
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necessary to be cultivated as a taste and capacity for 
study. We have here a regular Games Club for the 
special cultivation. 11 of this taste, and girls are par- 
ticularly encouraged to belong to this club. I am 
rather against regular organisation of games myself. 
1 think the instinct must be ns far as possible purely 
spontaneous. It is an instinct which must be sus- 
tained by more subtle means than mere games. It 
may run through work and all life, an under-currcnt of 
activity bubbling up here and there in the most un- 
expected manner. It is a great factor in school-girl 
life. A mistress with a profound instinct for play in 
charge of a form for a year will unconsciously call it 
out in the great majority of her pupils within that 
time.” 

“In fact,” 1 replied, “you believe that a capacity 
for judicious ‘frivol’ is a really good thing, and can 
only be found in really clever people ?'* 

“ Precisely/* site replied. “It is a most wholesome 
clement in our nature. ’* 

“And do you iind that, on the whole, the Higher 
Education system brings out all that is best in a 
woman ? n I as»ked. 

“Yes, indeed, we do,’* replied Miss Puss. “We 
turn out business-like, capable, rational women. A 
girl does not become unsexed by highci education. 
On the contrary, her feminine characteristics become 
more marked. Develop all a woman’s faculties, men- 
tal, spiritual, physical, and you perceive a broadening, 
not a nan owing, effect. Even in religious matters 
the mind is broadened ; it is not secularised, for the 
naturally conservative tendency of a woman’s mind 
prevents her rashly dinging aside the old land-marks.” 

“ Is your discipline \ cry strict ?” I asked, 

“It is, and it isn’t,'* was the reply. “ As much as 
possible it is left in the hands of the girls themselves. 
We inculcate a sense of individual responsibility. But 


I do not wish you to understand that the mistresses 
have no voice in the matter. On the contrary, the 
responsibility is laid upon all, and' forms? a connecting 
link between pupils and teachers ; and L cannot 
insist too' strongly upon the influence that a mistress 
can exercise over her pupils. A wise use of influence 
is the secret of all discipline. But as much as possible, 
the exercise of discipline is left' in the hands of the 
girls themselves. Each Form, except the lowest and. 
highest, elects two monitors by ballot, who, without the 
power to punish, help the teachers by their personal 
influence only. The VI. Form elect ten prefects by/ 
ballot, and it a remarkable thing that they are ' 
almost invariably light in their choice of girls. A 
prcfccL can interfere in any part of the school where ^ 
she sees matters are going wrongly. They can sum* 
mon a refractory girl to the library to meet the whole 
body of prefects, and i am told that such a proceeding/ 
is regarded with the greatest possible awe. Our own 
punishments aie few and far between. Work not ' 
produced at the pioper time, or which shows traces 
of carelessness and indolence, has simply to be pro- 
duced or reproduced later, and the offender has, more- 
over, to write a statement of her offence, duly signed, 
in a book, called ‘The Appearing Book,’ of whiclv 
there is one in each form. 

“Ail breaches of rule me similarly recorded, and 
if any girl ‘appears* more than a certain number of 
times in. a half-term, she has to stay for an hour's 
work as an imposition in the afternoon. Im- 
positions arc not common, and arc in this way made 
serious matters. A form in which no giil] has an im- 
position for the half-term is placed on what is called . 
‘ the golden list, and is entitled to a ‘gratification/ in ' 
the form of half-an-hour’s play or other amusement. 
Thus tnc individual is punished by being the cause of 
a loss slight, but perceptible — of honour and pleasure 
to her community. Iler social ■ 
motives arc evoked in support • 
of self regarding ones, at tbp 
same time that public opinion 
is stimulated in favour of 
order. It is not found that) 
there is any tendency for this • 
public opinion to become in 
the least oppressive and hard 
on the weaker members. It; , 
is the old principle of tft$; 
ancient Romans revived, tlie 
sacrifice of the individual' ttf, 
the good of the Common^, 
wealth. But we allow , po. 
lynch lawj and again, we ncvep. 
keep a girl in.. You see/diiti, 
girls here, aie, day girls, anjd) 
they have to leave at a certain/ 
fixed hour every day ; jtyc. 
mother knows exactly .xyhen 
to expect each girl, mili) 
tatesaghinst the 
ignorant outsiders 
■ High Schools- 
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“All this must exercise a very healthy effect upon there is co-operation and mutual support between the 

your pupils. You nre doing away with the hystciical, two sets of influences at home and at school, the best 

scif-consrimis, sentimental young lady of Miss Austen's . results so far may be expected; and where there is 
days, or with the tendency to what our grandmothers Lick of such co-operation and support there must be* 

call the 4 vapours ’? ’’ waste, even though neither home nor school is guilty 

“Exactly,” she replied. “Wo train the girls to see of neglect. Hence it is essential that there should be 

that character depends upon little things. As I once sympathy for the home education at school and for 

said in a London paper, so I say to-day: we teach the school education at home : essential, therefore^ that 

self-restraint; we deal as much as possible with each though the work has to-be divided, the ideal should 

giil individually. \Yc really seek to know the indivi- not be. The head-mistress of a school and her as- 

dual idiosyncrasies and personalities of our pupils, sistants need always to remember that a. most im- 

'1’he discipline heie, though very healthy, is very dc- portanl part of a girl’s education depends oh the en* 

cidccl. It i 3 a complete wall around them, beyond forcempnt of the, normal home claim th^tsbe should 

which they cannot escape; we appeal also as much 1 make herself useful in .tlic house,’ 

as we can to their common-sense and to their good “ School claims must be so framed as to leavc room 
feeling. The .result is, a new kind of girl is growing for the home ejairp, most especially in the early years 

up, who in her turn will be Live mother of a very differ- of a child’s life, and .the right-minded schoolmistress 

ont person from the sentimental voting lady of half a , will always support this home Claim wheft. Opportunity 
century ago. Already we begin to trace the influence / occurs; .Half the moral benefit' of this High Sdmol 
f*ud effect of our system in the children of girls who ^. system arises from the facb that the girl still lives 
. were pupils here twenty years ago.” 1 v ' vtfthin.the sweet' influence of. a good home,., In fact, 

* And as to the vexed question of home interference y yjte teach here that a girl is only half educated if she 
with school duties, Mrs. Bryant,” said I, as Miss Buss' j, is not taught to display willing usefulness at home. 

‘ left the, room for a few moments ; 14 do you find that."'' It is a disgrace to hAve unless fingers, unreadiness of 
. home influence militates against school influence* and* - 'm^.in household ways r andinaptriess to take a place 
. vice V#rsa f h ■ \ • /; . ?A High School would be a 

“ VhW the two wprfc'han^ of a blessing, if it 
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At this moment Miss Buss returned) 1 and' "placed in * 
my hands the School Magazine for the month of June, 
1893. It began with an essay by one of the girls on 
“ The Term’s Motto ” : — 

“ For knowledge is a stetp which few may < limb. 

But duly I& ii pmh which nil m.iy tiej.il.” 

“Wc were talking a short time ago on our Debating 
Society,”' said Miss Buss; “and here you see is the re- 
cord of a Parliamentary debate which was held recently 
on ‘.The Payment of Members.' llcic is the opposi- 
tion offered by one very vigorous damsel. ‘ The effect 
of the salaries/ she contended, ‘ would be to piodiicc a 
class of political advcnturcis. who looked on being: 
members of Parliament a>. a veiy comfortable way 
,of earning their living, and that the government of the 
country would fall into the hands of unworthy men, 
who would establish a class tyianny. The manual 
labourer could not be expected to make any thorough 
study of the laws of lv onomics ; and the kind of 
people to profit by the arrangement would be briefless 
barristers and doctors without patients. But should 
we pay men when we give tin an the high honour of 


representing the nation ? ’ As well pay. them for their' 
love of duty, of honour, of glory. Let us keep pur 
Parliament free from such a stain ! * ” V ' V £ 

There, mothers and fathers, is the simple prodfctct pf- % 
a simpler day ; there is a specimen of the rising^pe*. ' 
ration! Who could conceive one of Jane Ail$teh 4 
heroines, or the damsels of Miss Burney’s day, bribe;;// 
mcrry-hcaned girls in big crinolines and with , 
croquet-mallct in hand, bent on the subjugati'01^ of^u 
some gallant soldier or mild young curate, whom* poor 
John Leech so loved to draw, coming out with &!?ch 
phrases and such opinions? Tonpora mutantiir 
ct in illis mutamut ! V ' ; 

But these same girls are excellent tennis-players 
their performance m the concert-room far excels' aqy.vr 
of a previous generation ; their sense of humoUfvls- -*i 
keen and frequent : their whole life is deepened ahd . 
broadened ; their womanhood is a far more complete ; 
and joyous thing tlinn ever it has been before. 

Some foui or five hundred girls attend the school „ 
daily, and the staff of teachers is never under sixty-,-;, 
five to seven! \. V' ' 
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NEW MILLI.VKRY l’OR THE SPRZNO. 

||ROM whence 'emanates that strange magic 
influence whose edict rules our selection in 
garments and head-gear, and whose fiat we 
await with so much expectation and so 
readily adopt ? 

“Fashion's Decree” is the title we give to this* 
mystic authority, and from thence is evolved the 
novelties for this spring season. These are m reality 
but the “repeat ” m the design woven in the loom of . 
Fashion some sixty or a hundred years since, but 
wisely selected, and shorn of many of the absurdities 
which characterised them in “olden limes.” The 
\ marked feature of the styles now in vogue is decidedly 
“ Character ” no aimlessly-designed hat or bonnet 
\yiil now. obtain -they must in every instance bear 
*he impress of a raison d'etre. Fashion is absolute oh 
that poipt, . 

The “Liberty” hat we have illustrated is a good 
example.; it is in the style worn by the beauties of the 
- time. of Gainsborough and Sir J. Reynolds, and b a $ , 
the distinguishing broad brim slightly raised at one " 
side; and a peculiarly small “ box ” crown and group 
of 'pj^tirfts,placed aflightly to the front. This period of 
' dr^sbs’hpplios ample scope for choice in design- r and 
wfeti supt^ssfuUy reproduced, an artistic e fleet' and, 
beeatyte o f utljne>are secured. , , . ; . . v - +* 

The -black ,y$) yet ‘ of ^gb.ich , the . ha\ is composed ? 

; fdrtni”V the faepan’d hair,'. The * 

vlu^jsV " to Jthis instancy rr Jj 

• 


These artistic hats are much admit ed at “ 
views,” or when completing the toilets of <\ “ 


private;-}./ 
bevy of 
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a ; T -^ to right ami left— the extreme 

- the Ibeauty o^ jDnds of tKe ribbpri were cut in fi novel way, forming a 

- ’ ■ » lovely facc: ,. : and:. : \bhmt point. A close rosette of loops of the gold and 

’it.* gr-eeit ribbons nestled against the hair h& VitJier. side ' 

6{ theback; from which drooped elegantly ^pray^rf 


softening the outline 
by shady brim and 
dropping plume. The 
other day 1 saw one 
such hat , in Tin- 
terjretta silk, with 

large, soft crqwn , and x tcoiL of hair across 
puckered, silk lining ' bonnets fit dose. 


rA$.v : 


mignonette. 

*v ]r S'*?# f A'j ’ 

This -ft oral arrangement on the hats andbpn he&" of ! ^ 
the presept is one of the leading novelties* anti they; are;** 
so placed as to. gracefully u ftt in" with the elongated , 
the widened top of tohich the 


A CHILIj’a HAT IN VliJ.VKT.* 
(Sketched by tkg Author.) 


facing the pictur- 
esquely wide biim. 
'l‘he colour was a soft 
shade of pale green, 
and the plumes were 
lipped with a darker 
tone of green. These 
were arranged at either 
side of the crown, and 
appeared to clasp the 
raised brim on the left 
side of the hat. 

Buckles of jet and 
large ornamental hat pins are much used in millinety. 
Two pins of costly Oriental workmanship were intro- 
duced with charming effect on a hat of “Siberian ” 
doth— a material rough in surface and light of tcxiure, 
in colour resembling a f young green*’ leaf finely 
sprinkled with hoar-frost A wide contrast of colour 
was effected by the intrdfaucliun in velvet and feathers 
’ of a deep tone of colou/ 

Passing from the ljyher materials, wc find many of 
. the new hats composed of plaited straw in two or 
more colours in combination. 

[ Chip also is a favourite, and elegant in effect, flats 
- arranged in black laSEc— notably, Mechlin and Chantilly 
—have broad brinw entirely shading the face, gradually 
/ diminishing in width towards the back, where they. 
■ disappear. The ‘arrangement of the lace is totally 
t , different from that of past seasons ; in lieu of the 
, numerous drawings whereof the brim was composed, 

1 : the severity oft he. outline, without bend or curve, is 
H1 ,,^ftene4;by't}W tasteful manner in. which the lacc is 

. • ■ JWipjwlv V/ ,}>7 f . 

. . A hahdsoihp cluster of half-open roses, with natural 
foliage'a’nd ’tnorny stems, is often introduced at the 
■ •/.hack of th’icrowp, and narrow strings of velvet ribbon 
tie bcneitti Che chin, 




The toque is yet to live another season, and for 
spring and early summer wear is made of fatpey straw J 
. in tones of burnt crime, old gold, amber r ; and f lan* , 
colour. These straws are composed of several .rqws of' 
tiny loops or spikes, that overlap each other, arid give a 
rich and encrusted appearance. The toque i& trimmed 
with velvet cut on the bias, and ninunte&..in an 
irregular manner, thus forming a twist ; wh ( ich "is 
placed between the crown and the narrow', jfcdrjned'Up 
brim. A. pretty example was. an old gold straw 
ornamented with rose-petal velvet and a.' black jet 
spray upstanding at the left side. 41 . * 

Children’s headgear assumes large dimensipni..; The 
large velvet hat shown at the top of this p^ge with 
triple plumes, placed to the front is a fa vburlte -style. , 
Fancy straws, Tuscan and chip, have- brOad, tin-’ 
curved brims and double crowns, with ganutujre.qf rib- 
bons and llowcrs. - ■" 

The hat illus- 
trated for a child 
of live years is 
made in cream- 
coloured Shang- 
hai silk ; the 
crown full and 
, large, withdrawn 
biim raised off 
the face, and 
h a n dso m e 
plumes fastened 
with nxsettes of 
silk. The tiny 
children will stilt 
charm tis with 
their picturesque 
appearance in * 
the Liberty 4 ’ 
hood of Puritan 
or >furenvbeig 




■ * . V X; : is,- V , , : , . 

H/VT fOK A CHUUD' OF. ia^K VfcARS. 

: ‘ _ .J . . ■ 


,V> , 

' '.V 


A dnique ^listiription ini this season's millinery is the 
*.!- ^ bj[ack 'flowers,, to }he exclusion of . , design. 

Uijtig^ especially blackyipjets, roses, and'. ; , " 

KlrtW. ttarthe is .bright ancl v ‘ ,. ai 

']0t.: ; ;31ack mignonette was utilised; as. The ^isUnctiryd , ' 


, . Squmete and. &$*>;*■ 
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with jet. The close-fitting head-piece tvas square in , successful lace and jet bonnet was arranged for '.an 
outline, and the wide coronet drooped to the ears, elderly lady. A waving lints of pleated lacc across the 
Exactly in the centre of the front was a flower-shaped front was edged with rows and afringe of jet, broad loops 

of lace with a handsome osprey placed at the back, and 
wide hue strings brought to the front anil gracefully 
fastened beneath the chin ; thence in long ends. 
Another black bonnet had a fancy straw-lace crown, 
square in character, with a treble group of upstanding 
pleats, in lace, fastened by a long narrow paste buckkv 
The back of the bonnet was formed by a butterfly' 
bow of narrow ribbon, beneath which, at either side, 
were placed a group of lovely crimson roses. The 
strings were of watered silk ribbons. 

The indoor caps for old ladies claim Attention:’ 
One of cream -coloured Mechlin lace was arranged 
as a Puritan head-dress, with an outline of mauve 
velvet, with bows of ribbon of a lighter shade. The 
lace formed a high c town to the cap, and was raised 
in a pleat in the centre of the back, drooping in 
elegant folds at either side, thus concealing the hair. 

A ver> i Inti ming cap was made in black Chantilly 
lace, sliglith dinped across a coronet band of petunia 
velvet with a tiny white ostrich tip a little to the left 
side. The lace lapc.s were brought to the front and' 
fastened with a paste ornament. 

Brocades and Velveteens . 

Of lint important c arc 
the hiocadcs, which in 
point of richness and 
brilliant effect have no 
rival. In every instance a 
dusky warp will be crossed 
by a woof of gleaming 
colour. 

Green appears in strong, 

Nl'KKMJJKKG OK&ICfN FOR A CHILD'S FROCK. decided tOUCS, wifll satin 

by the Author.) surface brocaded in large 

clusters of soft pinks and 

knot of terra- cotta-coloured velvet, with outstanding yellow’ flowers. A design 

sprays of jet ; a similar rosette was placed at the back, of honeysuckle in subdued 

from the centre of which rose a high black osprey; colouring is i In own into 

narrow bl&Ck velvet Strings formed a chin bow. The relief by a background of 

whole design was so small and, beautifully arranged, metal-bronze colour, and 

that no grotesqueness or eccentricity was expressed ; a handsome salmon pink 

but the whole design was charming and exclusive. Fora is woven with scales of 

fair type of beauty, a becoming bonnet was made of yellow - white, powdered 

palish-green fancy-looped straw ■ the flat sti aw crown over with “iris’ 7 bloom 

was in the form of a large sunflower with jet centre, in pale green and yellow, 

and side pieces of alternate row.s of slr.iw and jet ; two These costly brocades will 

deep pink roses were placed under the centre brim in appear as Court, drawing- 

front. (How decidedly all vestige of yellow has van- room, or reception gowns, 

ished from tlie millinery pink, which now favours the But there are other 
tint of the 1 La France lose petals !) At the left side, charming designs, at much 

clasped by a ring of jet, were several long loops of dark less "expenditure, and 

green velvet ribbon, upstanding. Loops of velvet, also* available jo all. These 
clasped w i llr jef, drooped on to the, hair at the back ; \ show the favourite 
this design Was deckledly striking. u watered 1 h effect in stripes 

In the. outlines /of several of tire bonnets we can ^ passing diagonally across, 
trace/ thci^ origm . to the square, homed hgad-firess ot ;t^ siilq.Wiai trails of small 4 . , 

the Middle Age?, betokened by. thefonn^id position; ~ floors at Intervals, eithq* , 

.accorded $& tbe;)otips \of , ribbp^ , Ori$ jQgyL; c.h^:blq$ihnr, or’ chrysSft? '' " * 

1 L '‘ '“ l “’ ' * ffiM * v ■$&*£ 
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anthcmum. This brocfide has an importance 'favour- 
able to handsome dihnor-gowns for matron or elderly 
lady. An' interlining of thin wadding gives it the 
substance and “ set * of a' more costly brocade. 

To proceed with, the velveteens. Whp amongst us 
does not cherish the thought of one d;iy acquiring a 
velvet or velveteen gown for home, evening, or dinner 
weai ? The choice of colouts in such materials is 
almost bewildering in variety and loveliness at present. 

Little dresses for the children or bridesmaids are 
always successful made in amethyst blue, wine red, or 
emerald green. Thus the quaint 44 picture ” frocks, as, 
for Example, the little Nuremberg design foi a child of 
six - -see illustration on p. 312— look quaint and chaim- 
mg made in mushroom velveteen, with bodice and 
half-sleeves of old brocade that lias a soupfon of pale 
pink in the design, outlined with marten fur, the bodice 
and skirt are sewn together and fastened down the 
back, obviating the difficulty of numerous fastenings. 

lh ifhsmaids Dresses. 

There is a choice of several most appropriate 
materials for these di esses ; amongst others, the much- 
admired Indian uashmcic. A pretty colour is nugno 
nettc green combined with velveteen of a duiker tone, 
and the illusti.it ion ton p. 312) for a young lady of seven- 
teen supplies a pretty design for making. The skirt is 
cut simply, with front and sides slightly gored. The 
full upper portion oi the bodice is in cashmere, of winch 
material the sleeves are also made, with bell-shaped 
over-sleeve lined with pale pink silk. Velveteen is 
used as a bordering for the skirt, and forms the tight- 
fitting bodice, collar, and cuffs ; the bodice is cut to 
form a square yoke, at the back, strapped to the front 
with shoulder straps, and laced up the front to the 
ncck-band. The cmlmmkted dots arc* worked in a 
pale shade of green to conopond with the cashmere, 
while the design on the sleeves and skirt is worked 
hi two shades of green silk, relieved with pink. With 
this costume may be worn a large gicen silk hat, as 
described above, with plumes tipped with pink. 

I or early summer weddings during wanner clays the 
fine “Organdi” muslin, with floral sprays scattered 
over it, will be much worn, made with a full skirt and 
tiny frilled festoons, the bodice drawn into a collar-yoke 
of lace, with a soft satin scarf fastened on the right 
shoulder, crossing the bodice to the left side of the 
waist, where it would be knotted, and thence hang in 
a bow and ends lo the edge of the skirt ; while the . 
sleeve is formed of larg? pulls. 

This season there is a wide range of muslins in ' 
delicate colourings, with the surface either crimped or 
patterned over • one I saw in woven basket-stitch had 
& shot effect of dull, blue and green. ; 

Costume, for Matron ( Illustrated ). 
green^ woplkn material, ‘with vest and soft frill, at ; 
thejtedc of black velvety fevers on the bodice and 
platings side ;bf the front width o\ the skirt are 
of black nwitrd silk. The stedves, revere and skirt 
qutlihed^wiih velvet bands' • ri&ily : mbroideret.t -fti, ■; 
C0r ^'^ 4 WiP? 


on the vest is designed. ' A fringe and tiny chains of 
jet ornament the front of the skirt. The bodice is cut 
tight-fitting ?ind fastens clown the front ; tlm basque is 
cut short on the hip*, with deep point back and front. 
The skirt, fitting plainly across the front, is ic t ljito 
deep pleats at the back. ' V. , 




A MATRON’S COST U Mt. 
( Designed Aj' the Author,) 


A mantle, three-quarter length, is worn with this 
gown, cut with a yoke-collar and revers of velvet, and 
high upstanding collar lined with Thibet lamb’s wool 
‘fhe fronts hang straight, being set in full on the 
shoulders ; the centre of back forms a square pleat ; 
and the mantle is lined throughout with shot black 
and green silk. 

The bonnet is an arrangement of square medallions 
of fancy green straw and jet, erect bows of'moird 
ribbon^ and black silk violelsi A? Ll. G. 

Cuhfrtfer. patterns jn/r waking custnmtsjrotn the original designs 
iUuitmiid in may' to AW, to the tender'* Measure- 

' uuhU, for' pht shifting aud s^tnec ehth (am! for oh*' shitting in the 
.cate pf the mai*vx'x end t Air miett frock ) L . Application should 

] he^mdife to ihj Author of *} ChU^Otat on Prrss," fa re of the Editor 

***”' RC - ' . 
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THE EDITOR'S ROOM. 



K are often told that the clays of style ” 
in literature are gone, and that “action ” 
ami “incident” now reign supreme. 

Bui what save “ style ” made “Obiter 
Dicta” so popular, and gave Mr. 

Augustine Hirrcll his wide circle of 
readers ? And that same style-- 
perhaps with a difference- Is to be 
found in hi5 “ Essays about Men, 

"Women, and Hooks,” just published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. All the essays which 
go. to make up this dainty volume have 
been published before, and (as befits 
essays hnwadays) many of the subjects ravellin; 
have an interest peculiar to old-world 
. ‘Subjects, such as Dean Swift," “ Loftl 
Bofitogbroke,’* “John Gay,” “ Hannah More,” and 
** Sterne.” But there is a delightful favour of personal 
reminiscence about the chapter on “ Parliamentary 
Candidates ; ” and the two on “ Hooks Old and Now 
and ‘‘Bookbinding” arenas pretty as they arc sound. 

Tjb^rO is fc charm about a book dressed and printed as 


Now that Mr. Stanley Weyman’s “A Gentleman of; 
France” (Longmans) may be had in a single volume/ V 
the popularity of the story should glow faster than ever.; 
And its success is well deceived, for the JSicur de MarsaOu 
is one of the best- drawn churmucis that has been 
tributed to English fiction for many years. And not 
since I read “ Vanity Fair” have 1 been so enthralled/ 
by a tale as 1 was by this. 1 would not for a urinati^ 
insinuate a rompnuson between the two stories in »myj 
other respect than this of engrossing the attcn(iott^ . 
The reader is rallied off to France, and to the Franco^ 
of the years succeeding the Bartholomew ; and 
thought is given to following the fortunes of, and nn-S, 
the plots woven round, the Sieur. 'WpV' 
Weyman makes his hero tell the story himself, iri'tjifc/ 
first person throughout ; a method thd$ only gi4^> 
care can save from wearisome egotism, ofwhjeh 
a trace is to be found in thete pages/ It is good t<j$; 
come across a story about 'which Ottemay righj^/; 
grow enthusiastic, as one fairly may oVer/VA Gentl@| 
imm nf Frr.ru,' ,J The -uncritical 'r/Adtejr’vWill. 



pape^ of .event®, and the ■ natural irifuiner in whkl 

:*■ Ti.,.*- : '■% AV.'- •* V. ’ 


A/ ’ 


• .'-Vw! 


Gill vvifl .iWt J3ave;4esery?d 
one result Wir 
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loose on British homesof a; frost- of .'tyhat$lr ;/ 

quists,. Wht ^ is'' 

side to reslilt v is Ibb giving/ 

of au innocent and amusing knack to a goodly huwibdr 
of /peaple, then there will be a set-offi probablyjhe 
initial exercises which Mr. Ganthony enjoins on alibis 
recruits, would choke off all but the best of the amateurs, . 

That stories for gf»rl$ have Jong formed a class of 
literature distinct in itself is a truism alike to .the 
buyer of books and to those whose mission it is to 
cater for the reading public. Few patrons (or, to be 
strictly correct, should 1 say patronesses ?) are at once 
so discriminating and so appreciative as girl- readers 
of all ages. It* is not easy to persuade girls to give 
a writer new to them a trial ; but on the other hand, 
when once an author has won their grateful approval, 
they will eagerly read any story from his or her pen 
which is issued. The stories in Messrs. Longman’s 
“ Scries of Stories for Girls t} have all won a popularity 
for themselves in other forms; but in their present at- 
tractive dress the four stories which the publishers 
send us this month should win a fresh circle of 
renders. For what girls could resist such a trio of 
wr.tcrs as Mrs* Molesworth, the author of “The 
Atelier du Lys/ } and Jean Ingelow? Mrs. Moles- 
worth is responsible for two of the four volumes ; the 
lirst being “ The Third Miss St. Quentin , 11 and the 
second a collection of shorten tales under ihe title “The 
Slow of a Spring Morning/’ Miss Jean Ingelows 
“ Very 7 Young and “ Quite Another Story ” make up 
another volume of the scries ; more portable and less 
expensive -if, at the same time, less sumptuous— in 
appearance than the handsome volume which Messrs. 
Longmans issued some time ago containing the same 
two stories. And that beautiful story, “A Younger 
Sister,” by the author of “ The Atelier du LysJ is the 
fourth tale in this handy series, which 1 can heartily 
commend to girl-readers. 

i - 

Readers of Cassell's Mmja/int. know Dr. A. H. 
Japp rather as a kindly clnonider of the ways and 
whims of our animal friends than as a poet. It is 
hot dong since in this “Gossip'* was noted the pub- 
lication of his edition of “ I)c Quiucey’s Posthumous 
Works / 1 and here is, a volume of verse, many of the 
contents of which were written before that, other diffi 
cult task Wa4 undertaken. “Dramatic Pictures " is, 
the genial title of the volume (published by Messrs. 
Chatlo &' \yindu%)j but to me, and doubtless to 
many more;, of the readers, the most interesting portion 
of' ihe ,'bpok' is that which, gives us the “ English 
Rispetti/' VThis is not the place ip attempt any- 
cnjical jihaly^s pf the remarkable Italian form of 
v ^s^'J^hictv^ 0 oes* "by \tho tyime pf the ijspeftto. /It is 
c.urVpus : t1i|kj6^tboa^ so jiiiany of the old French forms, 
have '’been ‘fe^tyed: among us. of late, little notice: 


.has been , tak£$/df this graceful medium. •> Dr. Japp 
' usSil it especially for M Songs of the Birds*? and I 
/take leave to Reproduce one of these— it happens to 
be the first ; but I choose it, not on' that account, but 
. as a; happy i ilfustratipn . of , the felicitous usb of this 
expressive 'measure/ ’•'/ ' / / ' '/ / . : <■ ■;/ 

THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet heart of secret minstrelsy- -K qw tat 
Thy goMcn notes, liV^ lightnings in rljo (IkiIc, • 

. Flash fulli ebullient, and no rivals mar , \ 

That music Hooding all the moonlit path, ■ ' 1 
Jiol'l ! hold ! and overpower me not wiUVpam. ■ ’ 

Of very sweetness; in thy full ttraln, r \ . 1 

Notes touch me to the quick— so piercing dear 1 , 

I dream and think a long-dead love is here. 

For the changeful notes of these “ Songs of Birds/ 7 
nothing could be more appropriate than thjss pretty 
Italian metre. Through the rispetii\ as through’ the 
whole volume, the author's keen love for and' 
appreciation of Nature stands confessed. . 

T am glad .to see that two more of R. A. Proctor's 
ever-useful and popular works on astronotoy have beCit 
added to Messrs. Longmans' u Silver Library. * Firtft , 
comes “The Orbs around Us/' a scries of chapters 
on the moon and the great planets, with two chapters , 
on those vexed questions u Other Habitable Worlds/' 
and “ Other Inhabited Worlds/' which are not without 
interest even so long after the date at which they/wire 
written, and when it is, alas ! so Jong since we lost 
their talented author. Again and again Proctor re- 
curred to a Mibjectj as one sees in turning to his i 
collected and now reprinted works. But he, always 
had something fresh to say, and, it is interesting to. take, 
up “ The Expanse of Heaven ” after putting down the/ 
other volume. He beats therfc of much the sarfos]. 
subjects, but it is bom another point of view* and tfn/j 
two volumes are not antagonistic, but conipfomentiry^;- 
die one of the other. Astronomical science, has.;/ 
advanced by leaps and bounds since Prbcujr bCgan Jto/ 
write upon it, but his influence on its popularity cannot;; 
be overestimated. ; , J.. 

& ^ d 11 1 ‘ ‘ £ \ " • ' * 

In a “ Gossip which is addressed fo a/lre^&r^pt 
the Magazine I need, not apologise- for inepticrniing ^/ 
“ practical" book which has' just been pijldi^h^d .by-' 1 
Messis. Ward, Lock & Bowden, Limited,- , 

title of “.Thq Work-Table Companion/’ 7 JVIkn l^say 
that the book is edited by our contr ibu tor, Mi ss ^ L^l)e n 
Tv Masters, and that it.sels forth stiteiies and patterns, 
for all sorts of crochet, knitting, lytacrame . lace, crass-, 
'^siitch and canvas embroidery ,, Ifraye 
'commend the book to all ladies. , Time >;is whep 
i such works/ were 14 severely let ^puc^whcn one/^poke 
,of “ books/’ but outs is i ayftiser and in Jib 
/direction have we made greater progress than in this; 
v/bf providing reliable and sued net gufdes'td dainty and.' 
//effocti ve, nefc<Be\vbrk, ‘ / ; " 7 Bp.gK'Mark. , 
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THE GATHERER: 

AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF INVENTION, DISCOVERY, AND SCIENCE. 


Correspondents me reunited, wliun applying to t!i<* hi it tee for the names and afldrcs^s or the persons from whom further particulars 
respecting the articles in the Gat iikkRK may he nlilaiiK'd, to forward a stamped ami addressed envelope for reply, and in the case of inventors 
submitting specimen* kr w>liu\ tu prepay the i.uiiage. The Editor cannot in any case guarautea absolute certainty of information, hot can 
he pledge himself to unrice c>< ry ailu.li; or work submitted. , ' 



An Exhaust Ventilator. 

Our illustrition shows an im- 
proved ventilator with pari of 
the conical cover icinovcd, by 
which t lie action can be ex- 
plained. A wind sinking the 
botlom pat 1 of the ventilator 
passes thtough narrow ways 
between the slotted pipes t\ r, 
and n elites a paitial vacuum 
in the conical chamber above, 
which draws up the foul air from 
r lie house by the central tube, T, 
and allows it to escape by the 
sluts down the inner sitlei of the 
pipes, P. v, as shown by the 
cuivod arrows. 


carbonic acid — a combination of carbon arul oxygeiv-r* 
would in time discharge a sufficiency of oxygen into 
the atmosphere to enable tbe lower forms of animal 
life to exist, and as the ptopoiiion of oxygen increased, 
higher types of animals would make their appearance. 
The process is not complete even now, it appears, for 
the proportion of oxygen in the atmospheie is still 
slowly increasing, if the tests of the past fifty years can 
be lelied on. 'flic speculation, it will be seen, is in 
harmony with the doctrine that vegetation preceded 
animal life on the planet ; and the fact that com- 
bustible ---that is lo sav, oxidi sable -substances, such as 
graphite, .sulphides, and ,so [on, are frequent in the 
primitive locks would seem to imply that the first 
atmospheie was free from ovygeu, and incapable of 
combining wuh these substances. 


The Telephotos. 

The “telephotos” is a new means of signalling 
which has been invented by Mr. C. V. Houghton, of 
Buffalo, N.Y., and is chiefly intended for use at sea. 
It consists in producing the dots and dashes of the 
Morse telegraph code, with the intervals between them 
by, a low of electric incandescent lamps. A dot is 
made by lighting one lamp, a dash by lighting 
ten lamps, producing an illuminated line five feet in 
length, and an interval or u space ” by leaving a length 
of five feet urilighted. In', order to work this visual 
telegraph a keyboard is provided, by which and the 
help of wires, the proper lamps are. lighted and the 
signals made. 

The First Atmosphere. 

Dr. Phipson, F.C.S., has made some interesting 


A Straining Lid for Saucepans. 

The accompanying figuie shows a new lid for 
saucepans which allows of the gravy or water being 



experiments in growing plants under UiffCrClll gaSCS 

which have led him to a very probable hypothesis con- 
cerning the primitive atmosphere of the earth. The 
plants belonged lo various species - for example, the 
trifolium, myosotis, and convolvulus— • and were 
nourished by water. He found them to exist for a . 
time, then die, in an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas ; 

{ o prosper better in otye of hydrogen, which they finally 
absorbed and oxidised ; and to thtive well in one of 
nitrogen, especially if it contained one-third part of 
carbonic acid gas. From these results he argues that 
the primitive atmosphere of the globe consisted of , 
iiiert nitrogen gas, commingled with carbonic acid gas 
andVotliter *vapours ‘ thrown out by the , numerous . 
volcanoes then at work. , Vegetation would flourish 
. in sUcUa medium, bn* annual life would not. The 
planted however, b£ 


all strained away without the lid being lifted. \The 
flap of the lid is raised, and the liquid simply poured 
out through the strainer, while the solid contChts"$re 
kept back. ' 

A Shattered Cornet. * . 

The comet discovered by Mr. \V. R. 4 
America lias undergone surprising changes;' kiSjSrli 
wafc, first observed. Professor BatftardV:(& 
Observatory, has taken several photographs* 
on comparing them it was found that te lhil lvad 
twisted and broken up into.' knots find 
the brightness of the entire body had mticjjfi-’i 
Further, a huge portion'of the tail heca 1 


and drifted away as a separate comet frav^l5gt|n :i: a 
,-P# f* «s,9Wn.-, . ' , ' 
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An Air-Brush for Artists. 

The art of drawing and painting by a fine jet of 
spray is growing in the United States, without, how- 
ever, superseding the older methods. It enables an 
artist to put his conceptions or impressions more 
quickly on paper than with the pencil or brush, and 

K H 
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\he shading is more delicate and transparent than with 
a wash or stamp. The air-brush consists essentially 
of a holder containing a quantity of the ink or liquid 
colour to be used, and a tubular point with a fine bore. 
Compressed, air is allowed to escape from the point 
in such a way as to drag a portion of the colour with 
it in a fine spray which strikes on the' paper, Figs, r 
and 2 represent a new air-brush invented by Mr, 
Charles L. Ihtrdick, an artist of Chicago, and recently 
introduced by him into London. The reference letters 
are the same in both figures, and the inteiior will he 
understood from Fig, 2, showing a section of the tool 
where it is the huhlcr, T a tube by which the air 
enters it, and passes to the hollow point l> in taking 
with it some of the ink or colour in the “ink re- 
ceptacle/’ A needle, N, regulates the si/e of the dis- 
charging orifice at P, and consequently the mark of 



the spray. The brush is held in the hand like an 
ordinary pencil or brush, and the spray is regulated by 
pressing on the key k. P ig. 3 illustrates the manner 



FIG. 4 ,— SIFC1MI.N OK AOKk‘ IA AIK V.l.'l Mt. 


of using the brush, while ihc foot of the artist works a 
pedal air pump, which compresses air in the reservoir 
on the left, and supplies it through a flexible tube to 
the brush. Mr. Uurdick has devised a special form of 
foot pmnp, and also a fountain air gauge, which is hung 
on the easel, and shows the artist at any moment the 
precise air pressure he is employing. The artist can 
draw a line varying in width from that of a pencil to 
nearly an inch without change of colour, or he can 
imitate the softest and most delicate as well as the 
darkest shadows. Fig. 4. is a specimen of the work 
done by Mr. Uurdick in a few minutes. Photographers 
will find the brush very useful in retouching or timing 
portraits, and lithographers, architects, and other 
draughtsmen in making their designs. 

Household Novelties. 


We have before us this month a number of .those 
minor inventions, the application of which goes so far 
to make improvements in our domestic machinery 
ancl comfort. Who, for instance, has not felt the 
want of rapidly-boiling kettles and saucepans? Here 
in the “Maycock” cooking utensils, fitted with a 

pierced outer shield, is all that could be desired for 

the shield at once draws up the boat, and 1 protects 
the utensil from those knocks which go so far to 
damage kettles and saucepans of the old type.-- Then 
staining floors and other woodwork about a house is- 
apiece of work tlifct must often be done at home. For 
ibis- a new .series of stains, known as “ Flooring, ” has 
just been 1 , introduced, by means of which the whole 
work “can be effected at a single operation. The 
stains arc made in various shades, and seem to 
* give an excellent result when carefully applied.— The 
Silver Wing*’ tap is a new. contrivance for drawing- 
off aerated waters, or other sparkling beverages, glass 
.by glass,. without lea vi ng ' the jest of the contents of 
the , bbtti^expo spd to the air. The tap is plated inside 
; v aji.d Out r attd.is fitted with a. screw - shank that pierces 
corkscrew y In .sound corks this little 
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device should act well. — An automatic tea ai)tl coffee 
canister has just been patented. It is fitted with two 
lids, large and small. The large one is only used for 
filling the- tan ister, and he tea or coffee is removed 
by the smaller opening, which is so contrived that 
only the quantity actually removed is exposed to the 
air. v „ 
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A Magazine Camera. 

The accompanying woodcut shows a magazine 
camera which holds fifty plates, and petmils of the 
same number of pictures being taken at one charge. 
The plates aie mounted on tiavelling paper, and folded 
together as shown at P, P. After a photograph has 
been taken the plate is removed from the camera by 
pulling on the travelling paper, which passes between 
two rollers arid emerges at O in the rear of the 
camera, 

A Magical Lamp. 

Tesla and other electricians have shown that electric 
curjpnts of very high potential and frequency, that is 
to say, currents of great pressure and rapid reversal in 
direction, have no appreciable effect on the human 
body, so far as can be felt. Quite recently M. 
d’Arsonval, a well-known French electrician, has 
shown that if such a current is passed through 
a spiral of wire large enough to surround a man 
without touching him, he can light a glow' lamp 
by simply holding it between his two hands, and yet he 
feels’ no inconvenience. In fact, M. dWrsonval has 
applied his electrified spiral as a curative agent. The 
electrical influence is said to promote the nutrition of 
the patient, and largely increase his absorption and 
elimination of oxygen, lie this as it may — and further 
experiments are desirable before accepting the sute- 
ment^-thcre seems little doubt iliat magnetism pure, 
and simple has no sensible effect on the human body, 
curative or otherwise, for Mr. Kennelly, a distinguished 
assistant of Edison, has recently made a large number 
- of experiments with the most powerful magnets known, 
bhd atl witftnegatiye results, N 


invalids and students, or persons of delicate; nerves, 
, and hence the scuttle which we illustrate lvill be, found 
Useful It is made of leather and din^d xvill^loth. 



A Nr.ibRI LA'S OJAL SCUTTLE* PIL,. l . - IN l r M-. 


aiul cap dde of folding up when not full of coals. The 
scoop is also covered with a rnateiial which diminishes 
the grating of the coals upon it, and the utensil is both 
light and portable. 

Mental Images. 

11 A man con \0i sing in earnest,* 1 says Fmcison, in 
his essay on Nature, “if he watch his intellectual pro- 
cesses will find that a material image, more or less 
luminous, arise*, in his mind, contemporaneous with* 
every thought, which furnishes the vestment of the 
thought. 7 ’ This power of funning mental images ap- 
pears to vary in strength among individuals to a con-, 
siderablc dcgice. Naturally wc should expect to find 
it powerful in poets and artists. Charles Dickens has 
himself told us that he actually “ saw v his creations as . 
he wrote, and M. Taine mentions a painter who only, 
looked at an object while he sketched its outline and. 
was able to fill in the colours from the image of it in'. 
Ins mind. <>n the other hand there arc people ot ^ 
equal intelligence who, being unable to see such 
mental image* themselves, have doubted their exist- 
ence, ami Mi. I'laneis Chilton has shown that habits 
of abstract thought, such .is men of science and 
philosophers indulge in arc apt to weaken the capacity 
of forming mental pictures. Mr. Kiikpatvick. off* 
Winona, Minnesota, an experimental psychologist; 
made a series of observations on this phenomenon / 
■with the help of his classes. The scholars were asked,/; 
to wiite down just what came into their minds when 
certain familiar woids, such as “book/' “tree,* 

“ church we i e called out, and the answers were 

carefully investigated. He found that the majority of 
the students foimed distinct images of the objects/ 1 
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word u book, 7 ’ ft ir example, called up visions of .1 
Bible, a dictionary, :l novel, in all but a few scholars, 
who thought of “food for the mind/’ 01 “ the thoughts 
of some person/’ The woid ‘“tiee” was represented 
by sonic kmd of tree, 11101 e especially the illustrious 
cheiry tree which Gcoigc Washington cut down. The 
woid “ rhuiclv' usually evoked a picture of some 
duu<:h m the vicinity, but -ome of the hcnrcis thought 
of a ‘’religious organisation.'’ It is evident fiom his 
results that most people aie “ visualisors in thinking, 
while a few are “ nun-\ isualiscrs." The tendency to 
form distinct images vciy conspicuous amongst the 
female students, and in both sexes it reaches an 
abnormal development about the ages of 14 and 15, 
or duiing the period of adolescence, which, it lias been 
othciwisc observed, is also one of exceptional good 
health and rapid growth. The tendency is further 
checked or fostered by the occupations in life. 



knob at will. The greater the pressure on the door 
the faster the nut holds, owing to the section of the 
slots being tapered. The new “ Lightning ” door bolt 
is shown in Figures 2, 3 and 4. It is not 4 ^ bolt. in the 
ordi nary sense but a kind of hasp or slotted link, t, 
which hangs down the door-post when not infuse. 
Being on a swivel joint a half turft of the wrist brings' 
it into a horizontal position across the ledge of the 
door where it is fixed on the bar as shown.. Fig/ 4 
illustrates its action as a door-chain. 

Taste in Colours, 

Each to his taste is a proverb which has been held 
lo apply to colours as well. as flavours. Anthropo* 
logists, however, are inquiring whether there is.no law 
or 1 uk* in the matter of colours, at least. They find 
that savages prefer bright colours. The negro of 
Alt it a, the American Indian, and the Polynesian 
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prefer led. It is the same with the New. Caledonian, 
according to Captain Cook ; and a red object is 
“taboo” to llie New Zealander. The Gaboonese,. 
writes Dorlhac, only used red, white and black x>ig> 
nienls before the Europeans came, and 'now blue !S : 
their mom ning colour. Red is also prefeVred byythe . 
Kaffirs and Afghans. Purple, again, was the choice 
of the ancients ; and red was the predominant colour* 
of their military uniforms. As for the northern peoples, . 
they seem to prefer sombre colours. - Blue is preferred ;■ 
and yellow is avoided, not to say ridiculed. In Japan, ; , 
a Prussian blue or a greenish blue is most common- ip. ' . 
clothing. The Ainos of Yezzo also prefer blue attffc.fr 
tattoo themselves that colour. These facts are worth 
noting by exporters of woven stuffs. Be Brabfcza ’ 
always took red cottons to the Congo,, whereas irt the ' 
Soudan blue cottons arc preferred. The negro 
Mussulman prefers blue .and,, the negro. fetichist fed. 
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In India clothes are red and yellow 
rathoi than blue, and the same may 
be said for Cochin-China, wheie the 
gods are usually gilt. The Indians 
of Guiana love a yellow bottom 
colour; so do the negroes of the 
Antilles. ' In Tahiti the natives affect 
pale red tints. Many of us will re- 
member that in recent years attempt*, 
have been made to show that be- 
cause words for certain colours are 
not found in some early languages 
or poems, the authors, if not the 
readers, had a deficient colour-^ense. 

Did not Mr. Gladstone point out that 
Homer has no special term for green, 
blue and violet? The ancient Is- 
raelites only mention white, black, 
green, apd red. Hut common sense 
bids us first reflect that people in an 
early stage of cultiue hefnic their 
language had become specialised, had 
no distinct words for ecit.un shades 
of colour, especially shades which did 
not strongly appeal to their colour- 
sense. There are many tints in 
Nature or in aniline dyes which have 
no special name with us : but wlut 
should we think of our posteiity if 
they inferred that our ( olour-seii.se 
was not sufficiently developed to re- 
cognise them ? Not to put too fine a 
point on it, we should think they were 
fools. The Hattas of Sumatra had 
no term for blue until they were able 
to borrow the Dutch word, but they appreciated the 
colour well enough. Negroes, again, have borrowed our 
English word ‘‘blue.” The Egyptians had a just sense 
of the harmony of colours, but they only employed red 
blue, green, brown, black, and white. The Assyrians 
and Persians, judging from their enamels, preferred 
blue and yellow. The Greeks affected red, blue, and 
yellow-. In dealing with such early ait, however, we 
must be caieful not to infer too much from it, and 
make a similar mistake to those who supposed the 
ancient writers deficient in colour-sense. We must 
remember that pigments, like words, have first to be 
invented .or discovered before they can come into 
use, although the thing they stand foi w already in 
existence. 
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in a second. Our illustration shows the operator 
counting the heals given with the appai ulus at his feet. 
The apparatus is arranged to give a heat per second 
for each percentage of inflammable gas. 


THREE-PART STORY COMPETITION. 

award. 

$/j?J LARCH number of A1SS. was received, ' for 
this Competition ; but the icsult is very. dis- 
appointing, and in most cases the standard of excel- 
lence very low. 

The First Prize of Twkn p i y-fi\k Pounds has 
been gained by 

HlttSlK E. Du ML if, 



A Musical Fire-damp Detector. 

The ‘ 4 Fonnenophoiic " is an instrument for detecting 
afid measuring the fire-damp or inflnmmubh* gas in 
the air of a mine. It is based on the principle that 
the note of an organ pipe depe nds on the density of 
the air feeding it. Two similar organ pipe* arc pro-, 
vided, and one is fed with pure air, the othci with the 
sue of the mine, and if fire-damp is pirsem in the latter 
the two piped no longer give the .same note. “ Heats" 
are the consequence, and the propoitiun of the fire- 
damp. in the air is determinedly the juimfaer'cf beats 


Mead -Vale, , 
Uedhilt,' 

The Second and Third Prizes tire withdrawn, in a^icOjf<I- 
mice with No. (> of the General Regulations 
which the Competition was conducted,* there bciri{j%>- 

MS. adjudged wurthy of either prize. ■. * ^ ■ * 

r ' , * ■ , ' 

We would remind our readers., that the 
Pkoc.rammk Competition doses on March.ist ; 
and that all the MSS. for the -Snq£.£ S;rQ|iV'.'C0Mi. 
petition must reach us on or before theiotfr April, 
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thing had occui red that 
^ * a tie c ted all, from the 

j gg^ youngest drummer -boy to 
Jfr^\ the general in command. 

U I wish I knew' what 
jJpfitf* £ A ^ tempted the foolish lad to 
A»VA |U>to \ help himself , !> growled 

9^! i rfKw‘jL^\ * ulone * Scaife, « r *s he sat 
CT f /ffj"|T/ A alone in his luxurious 
/ V ilB f!f quarters, puffing furiously 
J WY at a cigar. “If he was in 

Hi a some °f us would 

WT iR have strained a point to sec 

SI him through, at the 
worst, there were the Jews. , 
1 *^9 * 1 am sorry ; but 1 never 
'ttyv- thought Old Will’s boy„, 

would have turned out a thief,” 

The unhappy subject of Colonel Scaife’s meditations 
was one Lieutenant Newboutd, who. had, upon that 


The severe sentence caused general consternation. * 
tk It ith th range/’ lisped a beardless Subaltern to a 
bronzed old major, ‘‘that fellow , Ncwbould lookth 
ecthactly like an innothent man ; but, of courth, he 
mutht have been guilty. There ith the finding of the 
court, you thee/’ 

The major growled, in reply— 

11 1 don’t know ; there is no accounting for what a 
fellow may do when he is stone-broke ; but ifNew- 
bould ii a swagsinan, then I am a horse-marine.” 

41 The fellow didn’t seem to bo going to the dogs 
either,” a captain interposed. V 
• c Anyway, lie has gone there now*, poor wretch ! and 
t bey will devour him body anrl soul,” the major 
responded. <{ I,et the fellow go. Which of you. cares 
to handle a cue ? ” 

The unhappy man was equally the Subject of con- 
versation among the rank-and-file of tl.r regiment. 

14 Sorra a bit do I belavc the pure young lefiihint was 
guilty,” Corporal Moriarty said* 44 He was such a safc 
shpbkin’ gentleman, an’ a foine fhist with the gloves.” 

i4 Ah! And for ' a fast bowler, Aldershot hever 
knew, his equal,” answered Sergeant Mellon “ He 


very day, been court-mariiallod upoitfa grsLve charge is an innocent man, boys, whatever them old fogies, 
of theft. 0 / who never saw a genuine battlefield, may say to the 

The, court had sat, and all Aldershot knew that the contrary.” 
prisoner had been fqund gdilty, and sentenced to at : That’s what 1 said, sergeant,” interposed Kom- 

lengthy term df imprisonThent. ‘ u ' hardier Ellis, “ I asked the company if any mother’s 

Up to the very moment whefi the verdict was pro-*, son of them ever knew a first-class cricketer who 
nourtced, publi^ feeling had set strongly in favour of turned out to be a thief* 

\ 4< Ye*i J, dlldU - There was that fellow, Gilbertson, of 
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t Ik* old Western County,” hazarded n private, who 
stood Jouncing bc^idft the door of the canteen. 4 ‘ Did 
>ou never hear tell of him, eh, bombardier ? '* 

“ Ciilbertbon ! Was he a soldier, l should like to 
know, you scraped Whitechapel gutter-snipe? i oared 
the non- commissioned officer. 

A fortnight earlier, Colonel Carling h;ul withdrawn 
no less a sum than live Imndicd pounds from his 
bankers. 

This was known to several of his brother officers, 
including Lieutenant Ncwbould. and the> had rallied 
him, with soldierly freedom, upon hi-, wealth, hinting 
at the possible committal of an amateur burglar}. 

One night the colonel gave .1 smoking patlv, winch 
did not bleak np until the small hours of the morning. 
The whiskey bottle circulated only too lieelv, and the 
jests weic of the freest. 

When the paity broke up, and the guests started to 
reel homeward to thur lespectivo quaitois, Lieutenant 
Ncwbould, suddenly recollecting that lie had lelt his 
macintosh behind, returned to the house 

So he was the last man that night in the colonel’s 
apartments. 

On the following morning it was found that the 
gold had been stolen. 

An alarm was given at once: the police were quickly 
on the spot, and a complete, investigation of the 
premises was made. 

Lieutenant Ncwbould admitted that he had gone 
back alone to the house. 

•The police discovered that an entrance had been 
effected by the French windows of the library. 

The young officer, when questioned as to how lie 
had entered the house, for the servants had ictiied 
long befoic, and the colonel swore that he had not 
admitted him, acknowledged that he had entered by 
those windows, which were open at the time, and, I 
taking his coat, had rctuincd the 'same way. 

The money had been deposited in an esciitoirtf, 
which was kept locked. \ 

So far as could be dis< o\ered, the loik had not been 
tampered with. \ 

The young man was suspected and arrested. \ 

His brother officers firmly believed in him, and even 
Colonel Carling entertained a lingering hope thuYi 
he might be found innocent; but the court-martial, 
swayed by ( irrumstantial evidence, found the charge r 
proven. ! Jut the impi isonmeut and ruin of the lieu- 
tenant did not give Colonel < ailing his ly.Qiney back. 

Two months afterwards thcic was^e second robbery 
at Colonel Carling’s. 

This time ceitain title-deeds to' piODerty in which 
that officer had been investing wf rc SLolen. 

According to his own account he had only received 
the documents on the previous morning from his 
solicitor, and, feeling fatiguV-d, or, perhaps, la/y, had. 
locked them up in the escritoire, intending to look 
carefully through them on the following morning. 

When he went to look for them the documents 
were missing. \ 

The loss was not merely annoying : it v. as serious. 

Apparently there were thieves the house. 


This was an unpleasant leflectiou, which recalled to 
the colonel's mind nut only the loss of the money, but 
also his old brother officers imprisonment. 

Hut, having to be present at n review upon the day 
on win. h the discovery was made, he was compelled 
for tin* time M dismiss the subject from his mind. 

The day was warm, and Tommy Atkins proved 
unusually stupid, 01. pci haps, ;he general was unduly 
exacting. 

Anyway, Colonel Calling returned to his quarters in ’ 
a diabolical humour. 

Contrary to ins ordinal v niMnm, without even 
changing his clothes, he sat down and drank freely. 

At midnight ho disturbed his servant. Some time 
later, but neither lie noi anvmio else* knew when, he 
stumbled upslaiis to bed. 

The following morning, or, 1 .it her, noon, the body- 
sen ant ej.teird his masur's 100m with the shaving 
water. 

To the cunsterintion of boih.the colonel’s regimentals 
were now here to be seen. 

The officer hiccoughed - 

“ 1 took them oil last night, you rascal. Where are 
they " 

14 \ es, sn . That is to say, you were wearing them 
when I went to bed Iasi night, and you haven’t got 
them on now,’ the scivanl answeted mildly. 

“Idiot! dolt! the colonel thundered, “do you 
mean to insinuate that I went to bed in my bools?” 

“No-, sir. 4 ’ faltered the unfoiUmuie man. who was 
fully acquainted with the iiate temper of his employer 
zin<| commanding officer ; then, tearing that his denial 
mi£ht possibly have been too emphatic, he added 
apologetically, “that is. not voiy often, your honour.” 

i 



"THE COMWliL’fi REGIMENTALS WERE NOWHERE ; T0; 

BE SEEN.” * • ' 
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Careful search failed to discover the wlieic-abouts of 
the missing garments, and the feelings of Colonel 
Carling may be belter imagined than desrnbed lie 
was convinced that the thief was located somouhcic 
m his immediate cnclc ; but who was lie? Ik* 
bitterly upbraided himself for his precipitancy in the 
Newbould case; but the hum lucf w as done, and he 
f.\ilevl to see how it might Ik* undone. Besides, the 
two later thefts did not demonstrate the lieutenant’s 
.miocenc-e. 

The colonel was .still turning over the loss of Ins 
highly-cherished regimentals, when his *on Gerald 
icuinied home, from Oxford, foi the vacation. 

‘‘ I’m glad to see you, my bov,” said the old officer, 
ns he greeted his son upon the laltev'a arrival. 

1 You’ve grown, Gerald." And a tear came into the 
e\e tint had more ah. in once gleamed in battle upon 
the thievish Kidnrcts. u You are growing the very 
image of your poor mother. ” 

“ Then, clad/’ said Gerald, who had not been spoiled 
by ’varsity life, “ let me ti v to make you luippv, as she 
would ha ve done if she had been spared. *’ 

“Who is that fellow r r> asked Gerald at dinnei, 
when the waiter had withdrawn, 44 1 don’t seem to 
tccognisc him. He hasn’t either the cut or the set-up 
of a Tommy Atkins. 7 ’ 

The colonel slowly icplied, “He is a county 
detective.’* 

Then he told the story of the double rohben. 

“You may send him off about f his business then, 
dad. There won’t be any more robbctics, now that I 
have come,” the young man said laughingly, “or, if 
*hcrc arc, 1 will make it hoi for the thief’ 

Yet that very night Colonel Carling’s boots were 
stolen ! It would have been ludicrous if it had been 
less annoying. The value of the booty was altogether 
disproportionate to the clanger which the thief must 
have, run |n obtaining it. 

'Hie colonel was at his wit’s end His rage almost 
choked him, > , , 

The detective was worse than useless ; for the 
boots had been carried off from under hU very nose. 


“ I'll catch them yet, sir, the blackguards,” he said. 

But although he spoke bravely and hopefully, he 
w;ib completely mystified. 

The ex-lieutenant was meanwhile serving out his 
sentence, longing for death, and knowing nothing of 
wlut was octumrig in the once dear old camp. 

Away in the lovely vale of Nidderdale, the white- 
headed old squire of Kagle’s Gill stalked, broken- 
I j called, through his stalely hall, thinking neither of 
rents, nor battues on Pateley Moor, but calling down 
maledictions upon the head of the reprobate who had 
disgraced his once proud name. 

A nubie man on it weeping in the same home, 
praying that God would be merciful lo her boy, and in 
Ills own good time bung the truth lo light. Some- 
times. alien this burden of her life grew too heavy to 
he endured, she would withdraw to the wooded fast- 
in-sMib of Guys Chile and weep there. 

.More resolute than cither Squire Newbould or his 
wife, .uid more fierce and urn omproniising in her 
t lumpio'.iship, was Annie Senile, the little daughter of 
the Kev. William Se.iife, vicar of Moorside and brother 
to Colonel Scaifc. The girl, whb slaved at mothers’ 
meetings, acted as organist on Sundays, and was a 
martyr to parish work, boldly declared that Lieutenant 
Newbould was an innocent and gready injured man. 
and soundly beialed the squire for his lack of con- 
fidence in Ins son. 

The love of a trim woman is stronger than death. 

If only the prisoner had known that a heroine 
outside the walls of Ids gaol was boldly maintaining 
his cause, and had proved herself as true steel, he 
might, perhaps, have felt encouraged. Unhappily 
there was no one to tell him this. So he gradually 
abandoned himself to despair. 

It was not so at Aldershot. 

'I’he continuance and especially the frequency of 
the robberies at Colonel Carling’s, provoked constant 
comment: ami public opinion veered round again lo a 
belief in Newboukfs innocence. 

The lower the rank of the critics, the more outspoken 
were the criticisms ; and many members of the late 
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court-mnrtial roust have had tingling ears as the 
soldiers freely spoke llicir minds about them. 

Only Colonel Carling escaped condemnation. The 
whole camp regarded him as being an injured man, 
and sympathised with him accordingly. 

Among Gerald Carling’s belongings was a silver 
cup, which he had once won in a. race upon the classic 
Isis. 

When his father saw this trophy, he said- « 

“Take care of it, my boy, or the thief may finger it.” 

41 Scarcely, dad,” the young man answered. “ l keep 
it in my bedroom, and he is not likely to venture there.’* 

Yet that night Gerald Carlmg was awakened from a 
fitful, unquiet slumber, by the creaking of his bedroom 
door, which had been left unfastened. 

He murmured, “The thief! * and sat up in the 
moonlight to watch. He was perfectly fearless ; he 
was a soldier’s son, and the threatening adventure did 
not make his pulses beat even a shade more quickly. 

The door slowly opened, and a tall figure, robed 
entirely in white, entered the room. 

Gerald sighed. 

The intruder, without noticing the young man, 
walked slowly aiid noiselessly to the dressing-table, 
took the silver cup, and as quietly withdrew. 

Gerald arose and followed the robber, but made no 
attempt to arrest him. 
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A quarter of an hour later he returned, and once 
more retired to rest. 

The next morning at breakfast he startled the' colonel 
by asking— ■ 

u Father, do you ever use the attic for anything ?” 

“No, Gerald, certainly not,” the colonel answered •' 
“ 1 believe it is simply a sort of lumber-room. I know 
it has not been used for years.'” - 

“ Would you have any objection to visit it with me 
after breakfast, sir ? ” 

“ Certainly not, my boy, if you wish it.” 

" 1 do, father, particularly.” 

“ I will be ready instantly.” 

When the two enter ed the chamber, Gerald walked' 
straight up to an old cow-hair-covered trunk and 
opened it, revealing its contents to the colonel. 

The officer fell back aghast. 

He might well do so : for there, immediately before 
his eyes, lay his stolen boots, his pilfered regimentals, 
the missing title-deeds, Gerald’s silver cup, and the 
gold, intact, for the alleged theft of which an honoui- 
ablc officer and gentleman had been mined. 

“ Who is the thief, Gerald?” he gasped. 

“There lias been no thief, father ; it has all been a 
mistake,'' the young Otoniati answered tenderly. 

Then, a-» lie pi revived that it would be wisest to tell 
the colonel eveiythmg, he related the events of the 
prcced'Ug evening as briefly as possible. 

Jt appeared that Colonel Carling, after retiring to 
rest, had aiisen and entered his son’s room as has 
been partially disc i ibed already. Having appropriated 

the cup, he ascended to the attic, follower! by his son, 


and secreted liii booty in the ancienL trunk, after which 
he returned to his own bedroom. 

When the young man concluded; Colonel Carling 
hid his face in Ins h.-nds, and sigbed, in jfie bitterness 
of his spirit 

“Good gracious, [ am a thief! Do you hear me, 
Gerald ? a tli*ef ! ” 

u No, father, you are a somnambulist.” 

Truth will out. f\ 

Within an hour the whole story became camp pro- 
perty, and the lines went nearly wild with excitement. 
^ Although the old officer remained indoors for very 
Snatne, his name was upon 5 evcry lip. y ' 

Not in bitterness or condemnation. 

The entire division felt for him. 

They said, “ L J oor old Carling ; who would have 
thought ii'bf him ? ” 

fie was a somnambulist, therefore a hero. 

Gerald Car ting was feted by the officers. The ladies 
would have fallen in love with him if only he had worn 
a scarlet coat. fl . m ) ' 

Young Ncwbould was pardoned, and all concerned 
wc-ebappy— except the vicar’s little daughter, who cofl* 
fided to^he stones at Honv SteanThat, in her humble 
opinion, ' it was only adding insult to injury to pretend 
to pardon an innocent mam But even she smiled 
lightly when ’ ■ % ‘ \ 

. “ Lieutenant Newboald^- Captain,” 1 

appeared in the Gwette. "' r 

'He had got his step/ , - /■ . C. 

,v' ;■ V '' . w* *■ ' a\' \ 
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THE PLEASURES AND PERILS OF THE TEAPOT. 

II Y A FAMILY DOCTOR. 

ITH 1 N a comparatively fact has been explained l;y the greater proportion 
shoit period tea has be- of tannin found in the Indian. After prolonged in- 
come the national drink, fusion (for fifteen minutes) it: was found that samples 
Introduced into England of the finest Indian yielded neatly two and a half 
about two hundred years limes as much tannin as the best Chinn. If the 
ago, it. soon became a infusion were less prolonged (for three minutes) the 
popular beverage, and the Indian teas still yielded a large excess of tannin ; and, 
taste for it lias been grow- as a general rule, it may be said that prolonged 
ing steadily ever since, infusion of the best China does not increase very 
In 1841 twenty two ounces materially the amount of tannin extracted, 
of tea, on an average, Examining tea chemically, it is found to contain 
were used by each person an alkaloid, theinc, identical with caffeine, the alkaloid 
in, England ; in 1874 this of coffee, and very closely related to thcobroinin, the 
quantity was trebled, alkaloid found in cocoa. Alkaloids are complex 

M£ny and diverse arc the chemical liodies with highly active properties, and 

evils, which have been many of the most valued medical drugs (e.g ry mor- 
attributed to tea-drinking; pliine, strychnine) belong to the same class. It is 
and, if they can be a curious fact that all the woild over men of every 

proved, it is obvious that race take small quantities of some alkaloid as apart 

shrh in ei^ranotisly increased consumption cannot of their daily food, and that this alkaloid is either 
f.iil 1 • exercise profound influence on the general theme or some substance almosl identical with it. I 
hcaltl . Naturally the most walked effect will be need only mention the use of cocoa and of mat <5 or 

observable among those who di ink. most ten, />., Paraguay tea ( vhich is largely used in South America 

emong women. Chief among the ill-effects ascribed as a beverage) to illustrate this statement. 

■n it .ue indigestion and nervousness, and these have Tea also contains about fifteen per cent, of tannin 
keen tr.ued in two causes- ( v) the kind and quality of fnuibincd with the tlicinc* £UKl 5 O 10 C SclltS, tOgflthcr 

tliC tea used, and (r.) the method of infusion. A few with an aromatic volatile oil. The physiological 

words in refcicncc to the first factor. Rlack tea is action of tea, />., the sensation of well being which 

now must generally used. The difference between \vc experience after imbibing it, is due to the theine - 

given and black’ tea docs not depend upon their in excess this induces nervousness. '1 he interference 

preparation £$Wi different species of plants, but upon with the natural processes of digestion which re~ 

the treatment to which the leaves are subjected. The suits in an attack of dyspepsia is dire to the tannin ; 

latter is the result of a process of fenncntal ion befme and the peculiar flavour of the tea depends upon 

the leaves are dried and heated. Green tea is pre the volatile oil. 

parcel from young leaves which arc dried at once Passing now to the methods of infusion, the 
after being gathered. It commands a higher price, problem is to make an infusion which shall contain 
and for that reason it was at one lime extensively as much nf the theine„and the aromatic oil and as 

adulterated, in fact, it was often manufactured by little of the tannin as possible. First of all, a good, 

an enterprising dealer from common black tea with quality of tea must be selected —this condition is* 
the help of a little indigo or Prussian-blue, judiciously obviously essential. Then the water must be boiling* 
toned down with Ftench chalk or turmeric to. get the but it must not have boiled long ; for if so, the taste, 

right tint. The best kinds are prepared from the becomes insipid. It should be neither too hard nor 

younger and smaller leaves, while the older leaves loo soft-- Soft water is, however, more economical* as 

form the coarser varieties. Indian have latterly sup- it extracts more of t]ic soluble principles of the leaves.., 

planted, to a large extent, the historic China teas. In and makes, a darker infusion. Length of infusion Is a 

1877 about thirty-one million pounds of Indian were most important point. The longer the infusion the 

imported. During the following ten years the con- less the flavour, for the aroma is lost. Too much 

sumption was more than trebled, amounting to ninety- of the soluble matter is also extracted by prolonged 

seven million- pounds in 1887 ; the amount imported . infusion, and therefore the tea will contain an excess 
from China being proportionately diminished. Probably of tannin. As a general rule, it may be said that 

riiis . rapid increase in popularity depends upon the infusion for three or four minutes is amply sufficient, 

peculiar flavour of Indian teas and upon their cheap- About one ounce of dry leaf to a quart of water is 
ncss--po$sibly patriotic motives may . also help to the usual allowance; half that quantity for weak, 

some extent* There has been much, discussion as: and half as much again for strong tea. 

to the relative merits of the two teas* There is no * Very frequently dyspepsia results from the constant 
doubts but that the Indian is much more prone 1 ' to: dose? of tannin which many people take, not once, 
induce digestive disturbances than the, Chinese., Thia' , V 1 ‘ ; 'VuC. , '»«vcral 'timesra day. Tannin has the property 
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of rondciing hard and insoluble all kinds of animal 
food, and therefore tea taken with meal is injurious, 
as the meat is made difficult of digestion. It has 
been found that a small pinch of bicarbonate of 
soda put in each cup materially diminishes the effect 
of the tannin. The addition of milk has a similar 
action, though not to buch'.i marked degree : and it is 
probably for this reason that il is so nnhersally used. 
There are many preparations recommended to render 
tea harmless ; but it is wiser to drink it weak and 
sparingly than to tniat to any antidotes. The best 
time to take it is with a light meal in the afternoon, 
because the noieous s\-»tein is tired and fatigued after 
the day’s work, and tin* gentle stimulus afforded by 
the theine refreshes and remwgoralcs the whole body 
without any of the iil-ctfci U winch follow the use of most 
stimulants. Even tea may, however, be used so as to 
produce injury, and all its good effects lost. Those wlio 
drink it morning, noon, and night, become slaves to 
the habit, quite as niiuli as those who habitually take 
too much alcohol, for its effects on the nervous system 
may result in depression, loss of will-power, palpi- 
tation of the heart, and very marked muscular tremors. 
Inveterate dyspepsia ami general nervousness may be 
produced. There is a widespread and pernicious^ 
habit— unfortunately becoming much more prevalent 


among women — of drinking a cup of tea the first 
thing in. the morning. It is used as a stimulant 
— at the very time when the whole system ought 
to be refreshed by the night’s rest and ready for 
work. This practice is often begun thoughtlessly 
and unnecessarily. The state of mind and body 
which demands it must be improved by suitable 
medical treatment. Men sometimes excuse their 
habit of taking alcoholic “nips” in the morning to 
counteract their depression by pointing to the equally 
injudicious practice of women taking tea for the same 
purpose. 

The lesson to he drawn is, that however beneficial 
may be the use of any article of food, the benefit 
depend* upon its being used wisely ami in moderation. 
Excess even in the most innocent of enjoyments 
inevitably results in injury. There is no doubt that 
tea increases ilu- power of enduring fatigue, and was 
used extensiwly lot that reason dining the last 
Kg\ptran campaign. It is frequently successful in 
relieving headache, and is very useful as an antidote 
to alcoholic intoxication. If we are out of sorts and a 
little fcvciisb. it tends to promote the activity of the 
skin ; and il i-> well known that tea accelerates the 
action ul aperient'*. It i^, therefore, important that 
the use of tea should not degenerate into abuse. 
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lew months ago the rulers of Fashion 
jrlSLi, decreed that docliet was to be laigcly 
woiked once more, and accordingly many 
women will- had been acquainted with this 
ait during Us plenums reign of popularity sought out 
their disused hooks and balls of thread and patterns 
and began diligently to make yards of tihmnings, 
stripes and squares. 

It *o happens, however, that few- fashions reappear 
in their original form, and this was notably the case 
with the crochet, and, though there js Jit t Ic to be said 
against many of the old patterns, they are totally 
different from those which find admirers nowadays. 
In the first place, the fine cotton that was considered a 
beauty thirty years or so ago has given place to a 
glossy, lightly- twisted twine, not very unlike that used 
for making Marram <5 lace. Gold thread, too, enriches 
the general effect ; dainty tassels and drops hang 
about the work, and —greatest of all innovations — 
"pasteboard moulds serve to give substance to the 
stitches, and prove of great assistance in forming the 
patterns. 

These moulds are sometimes black, at other times 
drab* according to whether the twine with which they 
are covered is light or dark in tone. There is* an 
enormous vaiicty to be had in the shapes and sizes, 
and the moulds are procured in more than sixty differ- 
ent forms, a few of the most elaborate being given : in 
. Fig. i. The> arc the introduction of Messrs. Carl Me* 


no. I. — MOUJ-DS VOK MOUEWS* CkOCUCT. 
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MO. j. i d\ 1- KM) MOULD 


\ M»hiu\ and 1 have been enabled to dlustialc a lew 
pici c» of noils, that, haw been prep.ned lor the same 
mm, .iiicl whit h an* made with their coai-it: and line 
> 'meads known as (d.m/.garn aiul Crochet 'l nisi 
respectively. They can he pmemed in a great v.uieiy 
(>1 beaut ilul and 


and then outlining these with single or double 
stitches worked with gold thread. An example of 
this way of working will be found m the heart-shaped 
mould at A in fig. 2 . A prettier method of coveting 
the moulds is that given at it. Here \se have a pear 
shape covered with double crochet Hitches of line gold 
thread, or gold passing as it is sometimes called, 
though at most shops it is known js washing tinsel. 

Three rows of single stitches, one above the other 
aie placed on the double crochet. They are made 
with the twine of any pi cl tv colour, and no increase or 
decrease is worked in cither row, so that they set up 
like a rim all round the gold covered shape. Seveial 
of these moulds .uc u**ed in the handsome mat below. 

The leaf at 1 is lather more daboiate in appear- 
.nice, though the actual covering of the mould consists 
meicly of a row of double crochet stitches headed 
with single stitches made with two strands of gold. 
At three points, the lop anil each side of the leaf, are 
winked clusters of bullion stitches, which nearly meet 
u a oss the opening in the centre and arc caught 
together with a tic of gold. Amateur workers not in- 
ficipu'inly liud runsideinble difficulty in these stitches, 
lor the cotton is wound twelve, fifteen, and even as 
many as twenty limes round the hook and then a loop 
h.i* to be caught with the hook and drawn through all 
the 1 mg- at once, an -operation that needs some skill 
and practice to perloini neatly. When once, however, 


artistic shades ot 
* nlour iroin any 
high - class l.mey 
‘diup. The moulds 
lie sold by the 
dtrun, and me ver> 
moderate in price. 
A stout and strong 
steel hook is re- 
x pn icd for the cro- 
chet when I lie stout 
t dan/gar n is cm 
ployed ; this is not 
nearly so difficult to 
woil; with as might 
at first sight he 
imagined, for, having 
a very glossy sur- 
face and being very 
even, it slips plea- 
santly over the hook. 

There are dozens 
of ways of covering 
the moulds. The 
average worker who 
does not qaie to 
take any special 
pains over her tasK 
will prefer tliesimple 
plan of- working 
closely - set double 
crochet stitches all 



ftoiind the moulds, 
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material by lining it with thin but stiff 
muslin. The small tassels are made of 
a cluster of bullion stitches which, five 
in number, are worked into a small 
ring of chain. The ends of cotton ^re 
brought through the hole in the centre. 

uf the tassel, and serve to attach $t'to 

the work. ' : ' 

The scheme of colour in the original 
mat was very good, so l give it here/ 
as a guide to any who may wish to 
produce a similar one. The trefoils* 
were pale green and gold, the two small ovals fawn 
and gold, the pear shapes a faded tone of red and 
gold, the huger ovals fawn anti gqld, the tassels 
green and fawn, and the centre of the mat a rich 
daik red. 'Die colours of the thread are excellent, 
so it is not very easy to go astray in the selection of 
those that ate appropriate to any special piece of work. 




. . . . .V .w 
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the trouble is overcome, there can be no moie 
etTective stitch, and it adapts itself well to the 
covering of the shapes as well as to the making 
of tassels and the filling of the open centres. 

An example of its use as a covering is given at 
n iri Fig, 2. Here there is a larger heart shape 
than that at .\, but it is covered will) gold tlliead 
and then edged wilh loosely-made bullion stitches 
set closely together. They given very pretty and 
mossy” effect, a belter idea of which may be 
gained from their use on the mat on page 329 than 
from a single specimen. Such workers as are unable 
to succeed with the bullion stitches will be gl.ul to 
know that Messrs. Carl Mez & Sohne arc proposing 
to provide the moulds alt cad v covered so that they 
will need merely linking together to fonn any pattern 
chosen by the worker. 

This speaks much for the idleness and distaste for 
trouble of the amateur of the present day. It is hard 
to say what she docs in the way of fancy needlewoik, 
for she is certainly dissatisfied with any embioidery 
that is not three parts done before she herself sets to 
work upon it. 

The mat given here is an excellent example of what 
may be done with the moulds after they arc covered. 
It will be seen that a trefoil is ai ranged in each corner, 

' pear shaped and oval moulds are placed round it out- 
side, and a larger oval is laid on each edge of the mat, 
and serves as a link between the corners. The foun- 
dation of the mat is velvet, or it may be plush, and the 
edges beyond the moulds arc turned over and hemmed 
down on the wrong side. * 

It will be seen that the moulds are most con- 
veniently sewn down from the bade of the mat; and it 
is. as well to pve . some addition^ suhstancc^to Jte* 



HO. 5. - WOKKKU WITH tJNe, 'illKLAOa. 

Heing soincwlut firm and stiff, the trimmings made 
of the modeni twines and threads arc not suitable for 
all purpuM-s, but they aie admirably adapted for 
ornamenting fancy baskets, newspaper holders, 
brackets, little stools and tables, wall pockets and the 
tops of small windows. If the finer makes of thread 
have been employed, beautiful and effective decorations ' 
can be made for the edges of table, piano and side- 
board slips, table cloths, sofa backs, sachets and work--, 
bags. 

A portion of a handsome Vandyked edging, made 
of coarse thread, is shown in Fig. 4, a finer one in' 
Fig. 5. The former would make a charming trimming 
for a large standing work-basket, and is contrived in a 
particularly ingenious manner. The only pasteboard 
moulds used in the section illustrated are three round ; 
ones, which arc covered with double. ^rochet -stitches, ", 
ove-hcwn in four places with gold thread and ontlined:! 
with green and gold. : y .* ■ .v *\. . ; 

The knotted shapes are made tipon a foundation of 
stout strifig, which is covered.with double riitcbes&id, 
gold irt the ordinary way and then curved iftifc.-tlrtr.'r 
shape required and held in its position with > ; few 1 ? 
stitches made on the wrong side of the . 

* join cqmes at the boubiti 'ioitfhe deyiefeand ! 
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beneath a duster of ‘even bullion stitches, with 
which a few chain loops of gold tin cad are mixed in. 

Aftci covering the. moulds needed for .such a piece 
of work as this they should be laid upon a table wiong 
side uppermost, and sewn together wherever they touch 
one another and seem to requite a securing stitch. 
The tassels made of the evu -useful bullion studies 
which are hung to some parts of the himming me a 
gieat addition and serve to lighten the general effect 
considerably. 

A straight heading is necessary for an edging of this 

5 >>rt, and in this case ii is made of a chain foundation, 

into which is worked n row of two bullion and treble 
stitches used alternately, with two chain between each. 
The top and bottom edge of the heading is finished 
with a row of double crochet, and a broad gold braid 
is run in and out among the treble and bullion stitches. 
This done, the heading is to be sewn, on the wrong 
side, to the upper edges of the Vandyke. 

It is the coarseness and boldness of this style of 
crochet to which, to many people, it owes its attraction, 
for it is work that can be readily executed when either 
eyesight or light is indifferent, and no counting is re- 
quired, as the number of stitches covering the moulds 
is immaterial so long as none of the pasteboaul is 
visible between them. 

The next illustration is that of more delicate work 
than any hitherto shown hero. The moulds employed 
for it are quite small and are covered with Crochet; 
Twist, two shades of terra-cotta and pale green having 
been selected. There arc four shapes, used --pear- 
shaped, round, fans, and pines, the method in which they 
are grouped being clearly to be understood from Fig. 5. 

In the first ^scallop the five pears at the edge are 
covered with the darker shade of terra-cotta, and sq 
are the two of the same shape below the fan, which is 
covered with green. The three circles are of the palet 
tone of terra-cotta. In the second scallop these circles 
ate covered With the deeper terra-cotta, the pear? 
shapes Witfythe lighter. . ^ ‘ 
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The jpines are green, and with the fans are edged 
with a line of single stitch worked with gold. ‘The 
other shapes are edged, not with gold* but with copper 
thread, which tones in most agreeably with the pale, 
reddish tint of the moulds. At the outer edge it is 
worked at the top of each pear into a little group of 
three picots of chain. 

In the other illustrations there has been little 
attempt made to decorate the open centres of the 
moulds, but here it will be noticed that the fans are 
ornamented with rays of gold thread, partially worked 
over with darning, and that the pines are filled with 
herring-bone stitches of gold thread taken across them 
on the wrong side. Sometimes these fillings are far 
more elaborate— lattice work, lace wheels, and button- 
hole stitch being very commonly used. The gold 
thread is so fine as to pass readily through the eye of 
a good-sized needle, and there is no difficulty whatever 
in carrying it through the back of the stitches covering 
the mould*. 

The heading of this simple little edging consists of 
a line of chain looped into the circles and into the 
pines, and upon which are worked two rows of double 
cmchct, the second one being piovidcd with picots of 
chain set at regular intervals upon it. This is an ex- 
cellent pattern for the edge of a plush table slip, or for 
the trimming of a small velvet work bag. 

While German manufacturers have been introducing 
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their wares, their British brethren have been doing 
their best to withstand the brisk competition. One of 
the most ingenious of the developments of this work is 
shown in Figs. 6 and 7. In the former illustration are 
given three moulds of a similar nature to those alieady 
described, and a wire frame work. These moulds 
have to be covered in some more or Jcs» landfill 
manner and arc then fastened with bars of gold thread 
inside the wire frame in the position they occupy in 
the illustration. 

The wire itself is covered very much in the same 
way as the moulds, and is often twined with tinsel, as 
shown in Fig. 7, wheic chenille forms a novel covering 
for the shapes. 'The bat k of the frame. i-> then filled 
in with fiutings of suit coloured >ilk sewn to 1 lie 
crochet stitches coveting the wne. To this completed 
back of the pocket are sewn the suUnms given m 
Fig. 6, when they are covered and lined. The stitches 
along the lower edge of back and front are sewn 
firmly together and pointed gusset-, of the silk connect 
the sides of the two dnisions and allow space for the 
contents of the pocket. 

With the frames for this pocket are iuld some 
wooden moulds, exactly like large beads, which servo 
as foundations for the drops. These require to be 
covered with double crochet. The work is begun 
with one chain, into which are placed a number of 
double crochet sufficient to make a tiny, flat circle. 
The double stitches are carried round and round with 
increasings at intervals till a little cup i-* made that 


will cover just half of the wooden mould. The mould 
i£ placed in its case and the double crochet stitcln:-. 
are continued with decreasing^ at intervals, till the 
ball is covered and the cover is completed, as ir 
was begun, with one stitch. A length of chain is 
then made hy which the drop can be hung to the 
lower edge of tin* pocket. 

Letter-racks, toilet tidies, and other fanciful knick- 
knacks have been brought out by Messrs. Wheeler ^in 
this woih. to which the name of “ Darmstadt Framed 
Crochet ’ lias been applied. They provide the frames; 
moulds, and tentre* tor the drops packed in neat 
little boxes together with a sheet of illustrations, 
showing even stage m the making up of the article, 
and gning a li-u of the materials inquired for it. We 
all know the difficulty there often is in cutting a piece 
of stout ( ardboaid to any special shape, but this is 
entirely obviated, and the fancy article is quite as firm, 
and I may say ot a belter ioim than when the founda- 
tion is ( 11! by an amateur. 

Other wholesale bouses arc sending out the moulds 
arranged m patterns and pasted down upon fell, plush, 
and other materials. They have u> be worked over 
close!} with button-hole stitch, and the plush being 
then 1 ut away bom the tcntie this is crossed with 
lines, h.us and Luc stitches worked with gold thread, 
or lane} tin-el. Sometimes canvas is used as a back- 
ground with very good eifect, the laised work over ihe 
moulds adding a lidmcss that is often wanting to this 
class of embroidery. Kllkn T. Masters. 


ON A LEI 4 - SHORE. 

By CLARA E. CHEESEMAN, Author of “Had He Known , 1 etc. 


(Jit Al* I MU T II E FO 1 1 RT1I. 

III ut; a* me f.*f . o! iV Uiovmal is (he -Lore uf it ■ 

Slioic with tin: nt i.iitcfumf i uh:. 

Scr.uigt; i** tl‘*‘ voice of !•»! wind, ;inri the roar of it 
Startles '!u iiuaiiiCims .m>l huslus the w.iso. 

O'lL to tin iionii ami .iw.is t-i the i*l it, 

Speoml ami sJtl arc the ■ parr*. \inl--M ' 

AH the >v.»i 1 omul a 1,1} fiMtli »*" it 

Si.L of t'ii . leper of l-.i.Js m r I ic « olil ! " 

OT death, but lit*.*! Tins tliought 
folio w r cd ihe other, but wi«h what 
sp.ice bciwi-iv. Vuklm.k never 
knew, Out of ihe daikncs* came 
light ; bom ike silence a sound 
grew upon the car, lourier and 
louder, teuible. but ycl familiar. 
Did the btM lage even there? In- 
that great Unknown weie thcie other oa.i ns, rolling 
stormily 011 the shadowed toast line of a new world? 
Ah, no!- -the iron gates had not been passed. He was 
Still on the nearer side, lie was nine ; and surely 
never man had been so a Punished at the simple fact. 
Alive ■ For this miracle, as it seemed to him, he 


had nothing but a deep thankfulness, lint the climb 
towards consciousness was by slow degrees, and life 
came back with a distressful waking. He was chilled, 
and numbul, and bruised : so weakened and exhausted 
by the bmfcting lie had received, that to move hand 
or foot to drag himself further along the sand on which 
he had been thing seemed out of the question. The 
ground shook when a heavier roller than usual came 
in, and long tongues of water reached even to wheie 
his face pressed ihe sand or lapped against his nerve- 
less hands, lie heard the waLer sucked into the chan- 
nels of the rock, bubbling and gurgling with a sicken- 
ing, hateful sound that was like cruel laughter. Afid 
iurther still, on the long line of cliffs, it rumbled in the 
caves, or went wandering under the lurid, with angrj 
muttering* of a wrath that was loo spiteful or' too 
suilen to be outspoken. The wind burst after through 
the narrow passages, moaning out its guilt-burdened 
soul, and the tale it told was of shipwrecks, and drown- 
ing men, and the uncofiined dead. 

Weldrick struggled to his feet again. Beyond a: few 
bruises, he had deceived no injury. He wasatiff and 
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cold, but vigorous exercise soon wanned 
him ; anil as lie went up and down the 
n. mow strip of sand, stamping his be- 
numbed feet and swinging his arms, be 
brgan to look for some means of 
escape from the place. This was a 
narrow but deep recess in the cliffs, into 
which the sand hail drifted artd piled 
until some sort of a bench had been 
formed. The boulders that had fallen 
from the cliiT were all sunk and em- 
bedded in sand. It was ridged and 
fun owed by the rocks that had 1>ccn 
bimed long ago; it was banked up 
beside others that were so huge and 
tall, it might drift about them and not 
succeed in throwing its mantle of grey 
around their shoulders. The enhance 
u» the cove, if such it might be called, 
was dosed by the sea. There was no 
passage that way : on either side the 
pn;< ipiu: came down, sheer and straight 
a*, a wall of nuisonn. into deep water. 
And against the wa\cs that tumbled to 
the base of the cliffs the strongest 
swimmer might have st liven in vain. 
Alter his icccnt experience, Weldih.k 
w is nut likely to make the attempt, 
ili knew the impossibility and useless- 
nt-sof swell a feat. Wiicie could one 
swim 1 o ? lJelnntl those steep buttresses 
we i e only other rocks, othei picci- 
pi* all washed by the sea. except 
v lu ie some hollowed place like that 
in which he stood had been filled with 
sand nr piled with boulders. Me was 
m a Hap : n wall of water m finnt, a 
wall of lock behind, and, so far as he 
knew, no possible means of xuimoui.' 
ing either. 

lie thing himself down again, so 
sapped of his lately- won strength that 
fur the moment he felt hardly able to 
stand. A short while ago he had been 
thankful for a life restored. Had it 
been given back only for this? lie 
had the choice of two deaths : re- 

main here, and drown when the tide 
came up, or, if he thought it worth 
while to choose a more lingering agony, 
to climb to some ledge of rock above 
high water mark, and slowly perish of 
cold and starvation. Would to Cod 



1 HE SAW NOTHING, KNEW NOTHING, ONLY l MAT He. STILL CLUNG FACE 
TOWARDS THE CUFF” (p. 334). 


he had died with his shipmates ! 

Until now he had pitied them ; but 
theirs wa$, the happy release, the swift ending with 
which death came as a friend* 
fiut other thoughts rebuked him-for these. Life was 
sweet—- ay, even yet he knew it for a prize he could not 
lightly part with. Life was sweet ; and for its sake he 
must fight on to the end. He raised his eyes and looked 

Awards jlje • cliff, Hope was written, on that face of 

k " . e 


stone. The fire of resolution that had burnt so low 
leaped into full flame, and once more he was master 
of all his strength. 

* “ I am a took” he said, “to sit here shivoiing and 
complaining i I can climb that cliff.” 

Tor the whole length of the beach lie followed the 

curve ;of the wall of rock, and with upturned eyes. 
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scanned every part. At this end of the cove it did not 
overhang, but sloped somewhat backward. Nothing 
grew thereon : from sununit to base it was bare as 
stone ficsh hewn from the quarry. But it was seamed 
with narrow cracks, or at intervals there were ridges 
and bosses, which might give some hold, to hand or 
foot. As for the height— he did not tine to think 
much of that. Mist-clouds hung about the top, and 
sometimes as he looked up the distant e seemed to 
grow and grow, to soar further finni him. The best 
thing was to look neither up nor down, but to climb 
steadily on, however gieai the height. To lose nerve 
once, to fail foi an instant, meant death —swift 
and sudden as thought But to stay here— that also 
was to die. 

So lr. set himself to the work. Slowly he mounted, 
clinging with his hands and with his bare feit to the 
slightest projection, moulding hi.s body to the very 
form of the lock. Step by step ; never meeting with 
a ridge of such width that lie loukl have turned on it, 
never venturing to loom round where the gulf yawned 
beneath. Inch by inch ; and with digging his fin gets 
into the crevices, his nails were worn to the quick, his 
hands and feet cut and bleeding with the sharp points 
of stone. Cold and shivering lu* li.ui been fiom ilu- 
drenching sea-water : but now he felt as if toiling in 
the heat of a furnace, the perspiration stalling from 
every pore, his face darkly purple, his breath coming 
in quick short gasps. 'Die birds wheeled lound him, 
and screamed with maddening clamour; the mist came 
before his eyes ; lie saw nothing, knew nothing, only 
that he still clung face towuuls the cliff, and wiithcd, 
and struggled, and climbed. How high now; 1 — 
he darecl not think. Once for some measuieloss 
time he found no icst wlieic lie sought for it, and with 
but the clinging of his hands, the poising of one foot, 
hung as it were on nothing— over nothing. Then, as 
never before, lu. knew’ the meaning of prayer. And 
the prize which was so nearly won seemed dealer, more 
precious, than ever : the death which waited below 
more terrible. But once again it waited in vain. 

There was a Deft ; his foot slid into it, and lie knew 
himself saved. Heaven of mciry ! here at last was 
the topmost height, where the wind swept the grass. 
How sweet and fresh that smelt, as from very exhaus- 
tion he tumbled headlong amongst it ; liow cool was 
the air that passed over : how beautiful weieall tilings 
here, where the land fell away from the cliffs, swelling 
■ into rounded lulls, bending into valleys, clothed with 
evergreen forest, threaded through by Sliver streams ; 

& land that, beyond the misery of the sea and its 
frowning coasts, was fair and pleasant to look on— a 
land to which the misty sky stooped down, wreathing 
the tops of the mountains, shrouding the distant capes 
and the outlying isles. .Suddenly, while his gaze 
was upward, the clouds parted, and above, a loophole 
'$ho\Ved far into the unfathomable blue. Oh, hnw 
blessed was the smile of the pure heaven ! The s^n 
came outi warm and friendly, the wind blew softly, the 
.ypic^of the sea was muffled by distance f or n long 
tiriie be lay still on the grassy slope, and dtank new 
life at every breath. 


He could well have remained longer; he was so 
much in need of rest; but" necessity goaded him on. 
He must find shelter and, if possible, food before the 
night came. But before leaving the spot, he went to 
the edge of the cliff, and looked outward to the Sea, 
down wa ids along the coast. The mist, that always 
seemed to hang about this island still shrouded the 
distance ; but so far as he could see, there was no 
sign of any boat : nothing to be found of theship-^rtgt 
a single spar, not a fragment of wreckage. She had 
disappeared for ever, and the only life that had been 
spared was his own. 

in this part the island was almost cut in two by one 
of tlu* spreading .inns of a bay in the eastern coast. 
In con lias l to that on which the Jlirotuhlle had 
driven, tins slioic was indented by many harbours, and 
sloped gi.uliiallv to the water. It was sheltered from 
the pi evading winds, the foies l followed all its windings, 
and to wauls it inn all the streams. Wcldnck look the 
■-..lino di/ection. Jf ships ever came here — and he 
had lic.iul oi scalers and whaling-vessels visiting the 
place— ihev would be almost sure to enter the large 
harbour he saw before him. Altogether, it appeared 
to be the best place for his camp, and the most likely 
to afford some means of livelihood. 

The head of the bay was not further off than two 
mile-. But he could not h.iv* imagined that the coun- 1 
tiy would be so tough and uneven, or the stunted scrub 
tlnoiigli which lie must pass so inextricably malted 
together. Where there were no openings or thin places, 
the only way of gctti.ig through this matted growth 
was by ciaw ling on the ground, burrow ing like a rabbit, 
close to the stems. Kven in the open spaces, walking 
thiough the tussocks of wiry grass and sedge was 
sufficiently exhausting to one in Wcldnck’s crippled 
condition. Under the rank vegetation rocks cropped 
out unexpectedly, or theu* were deep holes into which 
lie suddenly plunged, neck high in ferns. Wherever 
there was shelter these grew m beautiful luxuriance, or 
the soft peaty soil was cushioned with mosses of the 
richest given. 

After two hours* hard work Welrl rick had not ad*, 
vanccd above half-a-milc. He was too footsore and 
wearied to attempt more that day. But he got down:, 
to a stream and drank there, and dabbled his maimed, 
hands and feet in the clear cold water. Also he found 
a place on the slope :f a hill that was honeycombed 
by the nests of the burrowing petrels. There were young 
birds— some of them nearly fledged — in the nests* 

They were as large as pigeons, and as he had only 
to put his hand into the holes and take them out, he 
could soon have collected hundreds. But he was not . 
yet reduced to such straits that he could have eaten a 
bird iaw, and after he had killed several he began, to . 
wish for a fire. He had matches about him; but. jit 
seemed too much to hope that after his immersipn in, 
the sea ihese would be of any use. The matcbcbox? 
however, m.fht have been specially prepared for ^uch 
contingencies— it ha'd stood the test so well. Jt .was 
tightly made, and the lid, which screwed on, fitted so . 
close that, to his wonder and joy, the matches wiilkiii . 
were perfectly dry. ' -X 
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It was not long before he had a* glorious blaze. 
There was an abundance of dead timber, and he : 
heaped this, on until his fire grew to be a beacon pile, 
whose light might have been seen far out at sea. It 
burnt to red cinders and he sat before it, drying his 
.lamp clothes and roasting his birds. They had a fishy 
rind an oily flavour, but lie was not inclined to cavil 
with his fare. 

When the long and dreary #iy had gone lie crept 
under the shelter of the scrub, and cushioned there on 
dry grass and fern, slept as soundly as lie had ever # 
done in more comfortable q in iters. 

In the morning he resumed his fight with scrub and 
bush, and about noon got down to the bay. The trees 
were tallest on the low-lying land, but nowhere of such 
growth as lie had fancied, Generally they were 
stunted, gnarled, and bunt by the fierce winds. The 
twisted branohes often turned downwards, or the 
stems were prostralc; so that what with forcing his 
way cither under or over, WVIdrickdid not find the* bush 
much easier than the sa ub. I ha it was full of biuls. 
many of whom sang pleasantly. The green p.irroqiicts 
were very numerous, and so tamo that time alter time 
lie might have caught them in his hand. There was 
tlu* same rich undergrowth of fern and moss he had 

■ X 

noticed on the preceding day - the same frequency of 
streams. 

And oftentimes the dark green that roofed out the 
sky would be brightened by large paUlies of crimson 
-the blossoms with which at this season one of the 
commonest tiees was covered. 

lie came out in a cleared spate, and -he could 
hardly believe his eyes - in fiont of a hut, weather- 
worn and dilapidated, the roof bent almost to breaking, 
the door fallen in. Who had dwelt here — who? it 
was empty ; the ashes lay cold cm the health of the 
wide stone chimney ; he thought he saw some 
mouldering clothes in a coiner, but he did not go 
in. 

Some steps further on by the old path to the beach, 
and his heait gave a sudden bound. He saw the 
masts of a vessel behind the point of land that jutted 
mio the bay. 

lie ran now, forgetting all about his bruised and 
swollen feet. This might .be some schooner on a 
sealing cruise ; he had already noticed numbers of 
seals along the shores of the harbours. But coming 
nearer to the schooner, he saw at once that she was a 
wreck, and had lain there for years. The rusty chains 

h broken a few feet from the hawse-pipes, perhaps 
when she dragged ashore in some furious gale, 
hooking closer, he noticed that she had been partially 
broken up, wot by the sea alone, but by men, who 
probably had built themselves a boat out of her. For 
awhile lie sat musing, telling to himself a story of the 
castaways. *■' 

They had Jived here for a long time— as the large 
clearing and the substantially-built hut testified— they 
had tqiled at their boat through rough weather and 
line, and then set sail for the nearest land, which he 
trusted they had reached.^ And there was still 
material iq that old wreck ; there watt timber chough 


v^pn the island* Hut here a crew, had been at work. 
They had had tools. What could one man accom- 
plish with a clasp knife ? It was ridiculous ! 

A day or two after this he spent some time in ex- 
ploring another part of the bay. He found that the 
narrow strait between this island and the smaller one 
to the south of it communicated with one of the 
numerous arms of the harbour. lie thought that some , 
wreckage from the Hirondelk might have been washed 
through this entrance from the western side, and 
walked us far along the beach as he could during the 
afternoon. 

There was plenty of driftwood, but it did not 
appear to haw come from any recent wreck, and he 
was about to turn back when something arrested his 
ga/o. A man lying at full length, face downwards, on 
the sand. 

Hoad r Alas ! yes : it could not be otherwise. Yet 
in the first shock of surprise he spoke the name aloud. 
This, which ho did not < are to touch, which he hesi- 
tated to move so as to bare the hidden face, had been 
his fiiend, poor Norman 

For several moments he stood and looked on what 
lay at his feet ; and there was hot anger in his heart 
against the man whose wilful folly —for what else could 
it be called ?- had tin own away this life and so many 
others. 

11c desued to look on the face again, and yet he 
feared. It had been so pleasant and so handsome in 
life that he was unwilling to see it changed and dis- 
figmed. I>ut lie need not have hesitated. Whatever 
injur y the |MJur senseless form had received, the face 
had been spaied. Upon those features was only set 
the seal of a lofty peace. 

it was gi owing late, but lie could not leave what. he 
had found to be tossed about by the incoming tide; 
So lie laboured to dig a grave, thinking bitterly tliai. 
this was only another of the strange tasks which had. 
fallen to his lot on this island of sorrow. If thfc » 
giound had not been extremely loose and sandy,' he 
could have done nothing, for all he had to work with 
were broken and pointed pieces of driftwood. But he 
scraped nut a hollow, and half lifting, half dragging, 
managed to can y tire body over the few yards of sand, 
and lay it in the grave. He was about to throw in the 
loose earth when he paused. Some low bushes grew, 
near, and running to these, he broke off a quantity of. 
the gieen leaves and strewed them over the face. 
Why should the eaitli press roughly upon that? lie 
filled in the hollow, determining to come again and 
make the mound higher, or build a cairn over it, so 
that it might never more be disturbed. And then, his 
work being done, he sat down to rest beside, tfic grave, 
sadder than he ever remembered to have been, and 
not ashamed of the tears that dimmed l;is eyes. 

* * 

After this, the lonely days and weeks' wore on with, 
unvarying regularity. Weldrick repaired the hut, and, 
made it into a comfortable shelter. But, as may be 
.easily imagined, he was too engrossed with the bare 
struggle for existence- the search for something to 
to have, time for other occupations. There were 
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mussels and limpets on the rocks ; there were birds in 
countless numbers, and if he could not always catch 
the’ .old ones, there was no difficulty— in this summer 
season— in taking the young and the eggs out of the 
nest. 

He made a line out of some old cordage he found on 
the wreck, and fished industriously : but it was a long 
while befoic* he caught anything, partly on account 
of the seals, who immediately came round him in 
crowds, and frightened away the fish. However, he 
could pardon their interference, as from his point of 
view ill© seals were moie valuable than any of the 

other inhabitants of the island. Notwithstanding all 
his foragings, he couul not have lived for long without 
them. 


In this bay alone there were great numbers of them. 
At night he heard them wandering through the bush, 
and their melancholy cries sounded like the lowing of 
rattle. When on land, they were easily killed by a 
blow on the head. 

He found the meat very good— much better than he 
had expected ; but if it had not been, he was not in a 
position to afford to be particular. 'Of the skins, too. 
he managed to make shoes and sandals, which were 
of g cat service to him in his long walks over the rough' 
ground 

As the time drew on from summer to autumn, from 
autumn to winter, his hppes of rescue grew fainter. 
The chance of a ship calling at the island seemed a 
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v< iy slight one. Who would fever look for hiinliere ? 
The ZUromUttt would be given up? is' lost— famideietf . 
a t sea, with all hands: His father and mother, and 1 
perhaps -Ida, might sOon be wearing mourning' for 
him. 

Nay, she would not have, to wear it for him only, 
but for her father also. Poor Ida] he had her 
portrait yet, stained and blotched -with the salt water 
that had soaked through the pocket-book in which lie 
had kept it.- Me took it out now and then to look ar, 
and wondered if he should live to see her face again — 
to see any of those who were dear to him. Sometimes 
the fear haunted him that he might have to stay here 
foi years — that no ship would ever come, and that his 
hie would be worn out in this hateful banishment. So 
stionger and ever stronger burned the desire fm re- 
lease, until he was forced to attempt that which had 
seemed impossible— to build a boat. 

I’o build it without tools, one might say, for besides 
Ins knife, he had only an old hatchet, which be bad 
picked up near the cam]), had ground to a sharp edge 
on some gritty stone, and fitted to a handle. But 
then* was plenty of iron in the meek, and from this, 
heated red-hot, hnnumneri and tempered, he beat out 
his tools, lie had a piece of iron wedged into a shaft 
for a hammer ; a large block which he bad found on 
she beach, where some of the schooner’s ballast had 
hum turned out, seivcd for an anvil. His fire glowed 
fheiry-refl day and night : he daietl not let it go out 
row, foi of his precious stoi k of matches only one 
iemained. He made a t his'd, with which lie cut the 
close grooves ol a tile, and with this tiled the teeth of a 
saw out of a piece, ol sheet iron, progressively mount- 
ing to what lie most dcsiu d. Even the nails, the bolts, 
ami the spikes had to be made patiently one by one. 
V for the wood he needed, the keel and niasi and 
bo.irds cattle out of the schooner ; the ribs and knees 
west* rut c»ut of the crooked timber that was so plenti- 
ful in the bush. Rough weather limdeied him, but 
by this time he had begun to pay very little attention 
m mm and storm ; in this climate it was the normal 
ooiuhtifln of things. But food was harder to find than 
e\ ci before, and there were times when famine stared 
him in the face. Still he wotked on. He was staking 
all on this last chance. 

It was finished. A boat indeed ; but a queer one, 


•‘■'Oiisf very night --the first after the boat was finished - 
saw 'the return of the storm. A tempest of wind and 
.rain and driving sleet burst over the island. All night 
through spray dashed on the little hut ; the vyailing sea. 
birds went past in thousands, like foam-flecks before 
the wind ; the surf roared on the harbour shore. By 
, daylight the gale bad blown itself out. Weldrick’s 
first act was to hurry down to the beach. He had, 
done all that was possible for the safety of his boat, 
but there was no saying what might have happened 
on such a night. 

Still, he had never anticipated this catastrophe, 
Down the steep bank from the hillside above, tons 
upon tons ofcuith and stone had slipped, frees and 
bushes had ridden down with the rest, arid fallen with 
them on the beach. And here, covered, crushed, and 
shattered, lay his boat. 

His last chance; for just then he had not the heart 
to believe that lie could ever build another. All his 
strength was spent, all his material. Ha If- clothed, 
half-fed, used for many days to hunger and weariness, 
cold and damp, this blow seemed to ciown all, to 
put the finishing touch —the coping-stone — on Jus 
wretchedness. k 

‘‘liven Nature seems to fight against me now,' 1 he 
said. tm It is no use. 1 shall die here ! ” 


CHAPTFR THE FTFTH. 

14 Hn« V so iK* iuwn of ltd- ora. uitu! sphere ; oq if, 

L*u.l of I he dolorous deflate 
I .earned I hr blue dav . and the bountiful year oj> it ■ 

I- u-iert.fi the leaf and Uie blossom of grace. . 

" Summer'*, chief throne vu- Lhe nuuvellous coa*t cf it, 

II- 'uic of ihc spring wa*. its luminous lea, 

Cm* den .if (Tinier; but only the ghost ol" it 

M> ijiis in the south by the gho.st of a se.t ’■ " T’ 

Till*: second day uftei the storm was unusually bright’/ 
and fine. Foi once the whole of his island principality 
was bee from mist and fog, and Weld rick determined 
to go up the hills to the northward of the bay. All the 
islands of tlic group could be seen from the summit of 
the range, and in such phenomenally clear weather as 
this the view reached over leagues and leagues of t.he 
encircling sen. ‘ 

Before starting, he had another look at the. burial- . 
place of his boat. From almost every fall into eta* . 
spondcncy theic is a rebound : if it were not so* suicide 


ungainly and clumsy. Even Wddrick, with all his and the wasting away in ric*pair would run near 

uatm al affection for his own ci eation, could not deceiic* depopulating this earth. To-day Weld rick was dis- 

himself into supposing that it would make good time posed to take a sanguine view of affairs. After all, The 

on the voyage to New Zealand. landslip was not an irreparable misfortune. The 


“ It sails like it tub,” he said dejectedly ; “ but what 
of that? . I’m desperate enough now to go to sea m a 
tub.'; - . ‘ ■*. 

Everything was' ready for the venture, and he might . 
,sct to work*' to provision his little craft. This meant 
two of -t^ree’ days’ hard foraging, and meanwhile, m 
case of 'StfylddV},' storm, he took the .boat into the most 

sheltered place he 'could find* dragging her close to the 
bank, far opt of tTuTrafach of ordinary tides, 

Sc^ % . he. fiiad been favoured 'wit ll what,, in this- . 
part^tbb wqrid* ibjght be’ called .fine weather. But 


weight of earth which had actually /alien on the' boat 
was not so great as he had fancied. Bv degrees he 
might be able to move it away, and to, repair the 
damage it had done. 

It was still early morning when he stood on the 
highest , part of the range that was accessible, rocks 
above and rocks below, uptossed and upturned into 
heights that only a bird might scale-. Whichever way. 
he turned, it was the same wilderness the same cliffs 
,on the western coast, the same narrow imets and liar- 
bpitrs <mj the east, the same desert of tussock grass, of 
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hill and bush, between. Northwards he saw the 
clustering islets ; and the break of the sea on the 
sunken rocks beyond seemed only a ripple this still 
day. The air A\as sharp with frost ; there was not a 
cloud in the sky. Hut what was it that curled upwards, 
a silvery wreath mounting into heaven? Smoke- - 
from one of the bays out there ? As sure as he was in 
life, that must be smoke. 

To-day everything seemed near : but he knew that 
ibe mam island was almost thirty miles long, and the 
bay from which the smoke came could not be less 
than half that distance from where he stood. Fifteen 
miles of bush, and scrub, and barren rock. Hut lie 
could have walked thrice that- lie could have crawled 
on his hands and knees to have known the meaning of 
that lii c, to have speech of those who had kindled it. 

He began the journey, plunging recklessly on, taking 
•short cuts which, in his sober moments, he would not 
have attempted — into gniges narrow and stoop, over 
sionc-'sliewn hills, and through bush so rough and 
dense that he wondcicd the whole of his poor < lolhing 
was not torn from him. F.ver and again, as he crossed 
an open place or mounted some high ridge, he saw the 
smoke, and it was in him what the piilav of cloud had 
been to the wamleiing Israelites. Hut surely the 
desert of Zin had been easier than this country, of 
which every mile had to be fought for with t logged 
obstinacy. Day passed ; the night came on with rapid 
strides ; but there was a full moon in the sky, and lie 
still preswd forward. And presently, on the shallowed 
side of a uiep bay, before whose civ, ranee* i he inlands 
slept on «i smooth white sea, lie saw the glow of fire, 
and, coining nearer, a hut like his own. but newoi and 
better-built . A man, sailoi dressed and pipe in hand, 
h.at before the file on an upturned cask, and whistled 

• softly to himself. 

He caught sight of Weld rick, and with a dm lied 
moveme.nl dropped the pipe lie had been filling. 

“Who are \ou?” he ciied, as he sprang up in 
astonishment ; “ and where do you come, from ? ” 

Theie was no an-ovei, and in a moic sympathetic 
tone he added—* 

(i Been shipwrecked, male ? 

“ 1 was shipwrecked eight months age*/' his visitor 
replied. 

The sailor looked at him closely, and saw evidence 
of the tiuth of these words -clothes that were stained 
‘by sen-water, frayed and worn to the last degree, eked 
out with strange trappings »»f canvas and sealskin 
feet that, would have been bare but for the untanned 
leather sr rapped about them- -a fac~ and figure so 
gaunt, and thin, and weather-beaten. 1 hat it was a 
wonder anyone who had known the castaway in funner 
times should have recognised him now. 

“ Why, it’s you ! ” he said, and hie blanched face was 

* ghastly in the moonlight, and lie seemed to -stagger 
backward lo the wall of the hut. *' You, Alfred! 
Then you were not drowned ? ’ 

“ No, CapLain Birkwood, I was not drowned — th.it 
is, not quite.” 

“Are you — are you alone ?” Birkwood's voice 
shook. “ Are there any more u ilh you ?’* 


<; Shore. 

“Any moie!” Weld rick repeated. “You could 
hardly have expected that many of your crew would 
return from the place you took them to. No ; 1 am 
alone. And you • are you the only one here ?" 

“The only one. What do you mean about ‘the 
place I took them to 

The colour came again to his face, and helooked 
steadily at Weldnck. 

“ You know uh.ir 1 mean,” WeJdriek said. 

41 \\ hy didn't \ou go in the wlialc-boat ? ” Birkwood 
died excited I v. “ 1 told you it was the last chance! I; 
shouted to \ on over and over again. You wonted to 
ilu ow ynui life away, and the only wonder is that vou 
h avoir l done su.'' 

“Why v.eicu'i all your boats whale-boats?” Wel- 
dnck said I »it tei 1 \ . “When \ou made up your mind 
to got iid of \oui bhip, why didn't you give your men 
a chance * „ 

11 Suii-iii 1 iw. * Hiikwood answcied — “I suppose I 
m.i\ rail you that a little beforehand -did you come 
fiom the. ivhci end of this inland to quarrel with 
me ? ’ 

“ l i aim 1 been me I saw your fire, and knew from 
that someone v.is iu\u But if I’d known it was you, 
I 'in nol so Mill I di mid have come.” 

Hivkwoud mu lie* l gi md>. 

l! Now. don’t >ou be so hot and hasty. It’s a fault of 
my own, mi 1 i an warn you against it. You've made 
up you* nu in i tii.it I tliu-w mv ship away. Don’t you 
think tli.- * on i'iy own account it's rather unlikely I 
should li.u«‘ <!i-s. n sik h a place ns that wheic the 
Jiirondclic mla up? Man! I tell you I don't know 
to this lioui h'»\i 1 came out of it. Jiow 1 got on that 
spar, and un-lid and lolled about - rolled along the 
coast, and cast up on a bench near here, and wasn’t 
dead, utter u all. the Lord only knows ! You may have 
been prr»!\ n»* ir drowning ; but if you went ‘any further 
into the jaws ni doa f li ihan I did, it strikes me that 
you’d havi* been gulped right down and never heard 
of more. As i.ir the poor fellows who are gone — ’twas 
the sloim 4 hu; did for us. Before that we’d boats 

enough in.il were "nod and seaworthy. Wfien the 

best of them went I knew that some of us would haw 
to rank with the ship. You had your chance ; but I 
didn’t lake mine. I stuck to her till the last, and 
went down with her, and what more would you 
have ? 

He spoke with < wrv appearance of sincerity, and 
Weldnck fell that lie had misjudged the man. 

“ Captain Bukwood,” lie said, “ I was loo hasty. 1 
had no light to use. such words, and I beg that yon 
will forget them.' 1 

“Oli well, never mind,” said Birkwood carelessly, 
“ Cd rather a man would speak out plain to. my, face 
than mu I ter behind my back.” ' \ 

Then, with one of his sudden changes of mood, fe 
laid his lumd on the young man’s shoulder, and- said— 

“ 11. t wlu tiier you believe me or uot f Alfred, I never 
was gladder than I am to See you aliv$. And ,*ve 
needn’t talk of drowning when it’s not that,' but starva- 
tion, that’s killing you by inches. Have you Kad;ariy- 
thing to eat for a week y 
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“ Not sinee morning, Hiatus all/' \Veldrick replied* 

<k But, as you may suppose* my meals haven’t been very 
regular since I came here. However, I've generally . 
found something to live on.” 

“ Sit there and get some warmth in you, and I’ll soon 
give you a meal such as you wouldn’t dream of having 
in this place. There’s considerable variety in A hi ram’s 
provisions, and (hey last out well.” 

, “Abiram? Who in the world was he? And how 
do you manage to find provisions here ? ” 

*■ 1 suppose you never heard that there was ri food 
depot on Auckland Island? Do \uu see that board 
over the door? At this distance you can’t read what’s 
written on it ; but I can tell you l ve had oppor- 
tunities enough to learn it by heart. ‘The cursor of the 
widow and fatherless light on the man who breaks tins 
open while he has a ship at his back.’ 75 * 

“And did A biram put that there?” 

“ He did, and built the store and idled v . t'aptain 
Alvram Dunn, a citizen of the I’niied States— and a 
belter one the Star* aiul Stupes never flapped over. 
As they say there, he was ‘clean grit 5 all through. I 
knew him once, somewhat before your time ; but he 
left the sea years back, and when I was m Melbourne 
summer before last I heard the story about him and 
his provision ston . He had a son, a line young fellow, 
who came down here hunting fm s#*aU, and had the 
misfortune to lose his \ easel. Hr med in this ve ry 
bay two years before he was taken oif by a ship that 
called in, and he’d suffered so much m that lime from 
famine and exposure that he died before he got home. 
It was in memory of him that Ahirani decided to build 
this shelter, and lca\e stores hcie for shipwicckod 
sailors. He talked about it in his New England 
village till the idea caught on, and all tlu* ladies, young 
and old. were for helping him. '1 ht:y bought materials 
and hold Dorcas Meetings, and made clothe* for the 
poor castaways, and the minister preached a sermon 
on the good work ; so that the thing went like wildfire ; 
and if Abiram had taken all the rnntiibutions that 
ue*e offered, he could have loaded a Hup and gUlie 
round the world, putting up -du. tiers on barren islands. 
Hut he wanted to do the main pair himself, so he 
chartered a schooner, got his stoies aboard, and sailed 
her round the Horn to this place. And here ho set up 
his store — he’d brought it with him ready framed ; by 
daylight you’ll see that it's built of American pine. 
Then he went home .again and died, fot jhe \ uyage hud 
been too much for him at his time of life. A liberal 
old soul he was, and I've leason to bless Ins name. 
Ay, but for Abiram I shouldn't be walking the earth 
nt this present time.” 

While he talked he was busying himself about the 
fire, setting a can of water on to boil for tea. He 
went into the hut for the more substantial part of the 
meal he had promised Weldrick. 

I make my own bread, you see.” he said— “ if you 
can call damper by that name— and better Hour than 

'•Acritully written on a food, dej^t which many yeats ago was cstab- 
Jished so Auckland island. The New Zealand Government now inain* 
iainp. food depot* <>u this and Other outlying 'Wands, and they are 
re *vforly Huhfi&r* ' „ -.y . t - s , * k * 


that the old Yankee left us was never baked ip a cake. 
There’s biscuit too, and meat, salt fish,. salt pork in, 
barrels, and lots if other kinds, soldered up in tins, 
and all of it that I’ve sampled as fresh a? on the day 
ft was put ups. In fact, Abiram was Ai throughout. 
The only fault I find with him is that he didn’t build 
a chimney* The weather is of such a sort that half the 
time my fire is blowing about all over, or else going 
our. with a s>iss.” 

Weldrick thought that it was hardly possible to 
overestimate the excellence of Abiram’s provisions. 
The hard biscuit tasted very good to one who had 
lived for months on nothing but meat, and had sickened 
of it. As for the hot tea which Kirkwood served out 
in pannikin after pannikin, it was more delicious, 
more strengthening, than anything he had ever 
drunk. 

“And now I’ve fed you,” said his host, let’s sec 
about clothing von. You’re rather a contrast to what 
you were in your palmy Melbourne days.” 

He drew back, as if to view Weldrick to better ad- 
vantage, and broke out into one of his loud rollicking 
laughs. 

“ Excuse me, but when I think of that time and of 
this, I can't help it.’’ 

“ Laugh at me as long as you like,” Weldrick said ; 
“hut for merex’s sake, if you have clothes, find me 
some. 1 have lost all sdl'-respcct by wearing these 
filthy rags*. I used to wash them ; but I had to give 
that up— they wouldn't stand it.” 

Kirkwood went to his store again, and lrpm one of 
ihc boxes took out some clothes- -a complete suit, 
similar to the one he was wearing. To Wcldiick.it 
was a luxiiiy almost beyond belief to have this change 
of good woollen clothing, to have shoes on, to be 
clcanlv and comfortably dressed horn head to foot. 
Half the mi^ciur* of his exile were rolled out of 
sight. 

They told each other their experiences. Cut 
neither on this nor any other occasion was Kirkwood 

heard to give Uic full story of his escape from the 

wreck. 

Perhaps a* he said, he really had no distinct re- 
membrance of the matter ; at all events he was reticent 
on this point, though he told to the end the tale of 
the Hiromieltfs destruction. 

In Weldriek’s account of bis manner of life on tlie 
island he was profoundly interested. 

“ This beats all ! ” he exclaimed. “ You building a 
boat and making your own tools ! You having .to 
hunt for your dinner, and kill and cook it before you 
could eat it ! It tickles my fancy so that I can’t but 
laugh. Ha ! and at the otUier end of the island was I 
living in plenty, with nothing to do, while you wove 
ranging round, slaying the innocents, sweltering over 
your forge, hammering at your boat. I tell you what, 
Alfred : this has made a man of you.* 

“ It is to be hoped that I have benefited in .some 
way,” his companion, remarked, “ for the experience 
has been 'particularly unpleasant.” 

* u Why, of course. But once away from tb is place, 
ahd you’re a geniyES-ra hero. You'll be Interviewed: 
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the papers will be full of you. Your portrait will be 
in all the shop windows ; you’ll be asked to dinner 
everywhere, and Ida and you will have the story to talk 
of as long as you live. There’s a danger of ordinary 
affairs seeming rather humdrum.” 

“ Do you think so? Just now I could exchange for . 
the most humdrum life in any civilised part of the 
globe. 1 ’ 

“ There are a few things you come short in— some 
of the old regulation things. 1 hear nothing about 
putting up flagstaffs. or keeping great tires going, or 
running up every day to the top of the biggest hill to 
look out for ships, or weaving clothes out of the fibre 
of one plant and dyeing them some pleasing colour with 
the mice of another, or making furniture and crockery, 
and lamps and candles, or keeping a diaiy on skins 
you’ve dressed for parchment, with ink you've bruised 
out of berries, or maybe - but that’s true, so no fiction- 
monger ever thought of it- writing your journals in 
the blood of the creatures you've lived on. You 
have gone through enough to have killed most men, 

but you’re not up to theaveiage sixpenny novel stylo 
yet.” 

“That’s a high level, aiul I've no ambition to rise to 
it. 13ut if you can laugh at all this, I can’t. I suppose 
I’ve no sense of humour, for I can't see the comic side 
of the situation. Show me how to get away from 
here, and I shall be m better spirits to enjoy jour 
jokes/’ 

• “We must build another boat/’ Bnkwootl said; 
“and to do that, we : ll have to migrate to your part of 
the island.* There are some tools in the store, but 
there’s no straight timber here one could cut boards 
out of, or I'd have knocked something together before 
now. Perhaps you think because lean have my laugh 
now and then that I enjoy this sort ot life ; but I’m as 
sick of the place as you can be — sick of waiting for 
what doesn’t seem inclined to turn up. l’\e known 
the sea longer than you have Jived, but I never heard 
it shout to me for weeks ami months on a coast like 
this. When once in a while it falls calm, then the 
boom comes over from the west side, where the old 
ship laid her bones. Never still — grinding and roaring. 
The romantic idiots who pretend they like that sort of 
thing, and talk grandly about it, should come here, and 
get enough of it.” 

‘ Th6 fine day was succeeded by a storm, and for a 
whole week Weldrick and the captain were weather- 
bound, At the end of that lime they made the journey 
to the old camping-ground, carrying with them a stock 
/.■■of provisions and the tools that had been left at the 
Vdepfit* The first thing resolved on was an exam in a- 
vtiott of Weldrick’ s boab It was necessary to know if 
there was any possibility of repairing it. 

■ Without much labour they freed it from the landslip, 
sea having already washed some of the earth away. 
It stood exposed to view, and Weldrick waited 
anxiously for the verdict of, his friend, lie had still a 
little pride in his most unlucky boa:. 

‘/What do you think of it?” he asi;e<L , 

“lEKink of it!” Birkwood repeated. ^Why-— k 


but here he whs overtaken by a tit of laughter. “My 
stars ! what a boat ! And this is what you were going 
to navigate to New Zealand ? Navigate to the bottom, 
more likely. A good thing for you the landslip pre- 
vented that trip.” 

Then he sobered himself, and putting Jiis hand on 
the other’s arm, said — 

“ Alfred, for your sake, as well as Ida’s, I am $ted 
you did not go to sea in that boat/' 

“What did >ou expect of me?” Weldrick said, . 
shrugging lus xhuiilders. “ 1 know nothing about boats,. # 
But I was obliged to do something; I couldn’t Stand 
with my arms folded. This tunc I shall work under, 
your direction/’ 

11 Yes, we're making a partnership affair of it,” 
Bilk wood said. “Well, cheer up ; there’s some good 
work here that'll do again. Well have Lo lengthen 
her ami lo lui.ic the sides : sht* ought to be decked, 
too, and lia\e a better mast and sail. One ofAbiram's 
blessed devils to leave some very decent canvas, 

and l expect we ahull have to make a jouincy lur il. 

What you've got here is rotten/’ 

From tins time they laboured together at the 
building ol the lxi.it, working from dawn to dark of 
each day. The frame was soun put together on more 
scientific pi meiples than had guided Weldrick in his 
attempt, and when finished, their boat was by no means 
unsightly. The\ had a trial trip, and then took he* 
up to the noi diet n harbour, \\ he ie they might exchange 
the old sail for a stronger one. 

All was ready, and the weather was as favourable as 
they could expei l m that climate. For the last time 
they sat by the ramp fire, and talked together — talked 
of many things ; but finally, by what seemed a natural 
coincidence, on the night that was to end their stay 
on the island, spoke of thq Ifirondelle and her - 
disastrous wreck. 

“Tvc often wondered ifl could trust you,” Birkwood 
said. 

Trust me ? With what, captain 
“With a secret.” , /w , 

lie paused, shuffling his feet uneasily, and withthfe 
sole of Ins* heavy boot thrust some scattered cinders; 
back to the fire. 

“ I must tell someone. What’s the use of it with- 
out ? 1 couldn’t get through all that. And after me, 
there’s only Ida, and you and she have agreed, to join 
hands. Besides, J think more of you than I ever* 
expected to. 1 don’t mean that I hadn’t some liking 
for yOu at the first ; hut it’s grown on me since weVe 
been together here. You’ve let me see what stuff 
you’re made of, and 1 must say that in tryingeireuxn- 
stances you’ve shown up well/’ " ; 

“I am very glad to have your, good oplhtob/’ 
Weldrick said; “but I don’t quite understand; 
you v-re leading up to.” / •'*' > * J 

“Tha*- Was a random shot of yours, saying/ Td 
thrown my ship away y but it hit the mark* .1 
to wreck her, and I’d planned to, do. it without 
/ life — to. get her round to tire. east coast, and -mq /her. 
ashore where the. men might have saved 
•It was never in ray mind to hutt a 
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]3ui can you take the storm iti your hands ? £an,yqu 
settle beforehand which point /the 'wind's to. hlow 

from?% . . v . 

“ No ; but I suppose you were aware -o£ that when 
you made your, plans ? The men had the benefit qf 
the risk. If .they could hear you, no doubt it would 
be a satisfaction to know you never meant to do 
that) any harm.? ' ' * 

. “ The storm caught her, and I knew we were doomed. 


tempter. Anyway, we've done it, and it’s hot to be 
altered very' easily. .- Wc’rc hot going to give up now, 
and be clapped into prison for eight or ten years* The 
'world will be no worse for us owning the money 
instead of those who had it first. Money’s always 
changing hands, and the- big, sums, so far as I can 
make out. aren’t often honestly come by. What 
Ferrara is after I can’t tell We agreed that if £ wasn’t 
heard of before a certain time, he might conclude 
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You were there— you can say if anyone brings it up something was wrong, and either send or come hitor 
against me whether I didn't do my best for ship and j^elf to look after me. But he’s done nothing.” 
crew. For,' mind you, I'd never meant h6r to go “Is this the secret?” Weklrick said. “You are, 
ashore there; On my soul, no! If I'd wanted the trusting me witji a great deal, Captain Birkwoqd. 
skip to live a hundred years, I couldn’t have fought Unfoi innately, your scheme seems to have failed 
for her .harder. If anyone dares tell me I shirked my throughout. Your wreck wasn’t . managed on such 
duty then— it’s a lie ! humane principles as you had intended, and your gold' 

<l Fof long after 1 had got ashore, .1 didn’t care to lies -where no diver will ever reach it/’ , ~ 

think about the gold. I knew it was poor pay for what u I mean to take you to the very spot where it Has,; 
had happened. Sometimes Tm puzzled to understand : and put your band on it,' 1 B irk wo ad chuckled..* u You* 
why I went in for it. But there’s a large sound about think it went down with the HiroruUUc t This is where 
/Oo,c<ooj itseemed a daring thing to swoop off with ■ the joke comes in. It wasn’t on board !” * 
that ; thete was the excitement— the danger of it. V. “Not on fioatd l ? Ah ! I see now*. Those boxes you 
That always took with ind from the time when I was . 'put on the. schooner at the Hoads,” 
a boy, and ‘fobbed -Orchards, for the fun of it,7uoi for lhe ; ' L - 7 , ^Ay,\ .It. went with Ferrara, and, it’s with hint now. 
sour apples. /Besides, I'd pick FerrarS at.my elbow, - ^riw^itfing till wcv can mcet together. Tear me a leaf out 
mid , %h’e' '^n’/'who hfta/huhy<to*3ft!* .’need:' thp othet' /■ #f, j^ck^^bobk^ii'd . give, pi.e^the p^xtctl, and. I’ll 
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show you. This is the Navigator group— Samoa, I 
mean. Hcie uio the three big islands, and here 
amongst the little specks is a reef —just a ring round a 
basin of still water— a sandy ridge, and a few cocoa-nuts 
growing on it. It's there. Thirty thousand— the half 
share for you and me to divide between us. Your 
father wai m difficulties, wasn’t he ? Faith ! you'll be 
able to help him now.' 5 

“And I can imagine how ho would look if I offered 
him a share of that booty,” Wcldiick said. 

Iiirkwood looked towards him inquiringly. 

“ This doesn't take with ym? All right; you 
needn't meddle with it unless ymi lik c.” 

“ Mm 1 mean to meddle with a.’’ 

You do ? *’ 

‘•Yes. Cut you talk about ‘di\iding’ with me. I 
want the a hole, Captain Birkwoud ; every penny of the 
sixty thniiw iml.' 1 

“ llilln . 1 Miid the captain. •* What's up now 

<l i want it all ; and, what's mote, 1 mean to get it, 
and send it back where it came from. Do you think 
4 can stand by and let a swindle like this succeed? 
You might well say it was poor pay. I don’t care to 
pick up what’s been bought by (heating, and lies, and 
the li\es of men ! '* 

Iiirkwood started foiwaid. Mis arm was raised as 
if lit would have struck the one who defied him. 

“ It isn r worth while,' lie said : and his hand fell to 
his side. “ Cut you've giver me a slap in the face l 
wouldn’t have taken from ano’her man. As you make 
no sea a of unir intentions, I'll tell von now thutyoiflJ 
find n.e an ugly customer. There are some who don't 

fight till they’re cornered ; bin then ’’ He broke 

off with an angrv laugh. l * Son-in-law, you’d best 
leave me .‘done. Pin not to b»‘ tulled with.*’ 

“ l dial! not tilde,’’ Wcldrick answered : ‘‘you may 
depend on th.it/' 

‘■’Hares Id i to he thought u!.” Iiirkwood resumed. 
“II sou disgrace me, you disgrace her. Yon haven’t 
thought of that, or pi rhaps you don't care.’ 

I do care," Weld rick ‘■aid. ‘‘Why didn't von 

think of her some time ago ? You might have spared 
her this. Hut 1 deny that she ran be disgraced by 
your nr lions. Who will blame hei for what you have 
done ? ,J 

“Yes, Ida's all right ; but it doesn’t matter \vlv»t 
becomes of her father. You’d have the law to take its 
course, uo doubt. Short shrift I'd have at your hands. 
What is it m you if I die in gaol ? ^ Ida takes your 
name; people will soon forget what stock she came of. 
Blit if I know my own girl, she’ll never marry you 
after this —never ! She’s too much spiiit for that. 
You may be quite ready to give her up.” 

‘ .“I don't intend to give her up ; neither do 1 wish 
10 see her father disgraced and imprisoned. On my 
word, I am heartily sorry for tins miserable business.” 

“ Sorry ! You don’t wish it ; but it’ll come to that, 
if you meddle. Only let there be a suspicion of what' 
we’ve done-— only return that gold— and the world will 
be too Small a place for us bide in. We shall be 
hunted down and caught in no time. But before that 
there’ll be a reckoning with you. Mr. Weldfick. I 


shan’t stick nt trifles to save myself from the convict’s 
cell, and the convict’s dress, and the prison yard. You 
might as well hang me as send me there 1 ” # 

The darlj face flushed with anger, the black eyes, 
gleaming with vindictive passion, were so near \Vel- 
thick that he drew back. 

“ I meant what I said,” he answered. “The money 
must be returned. Who will use it, or keep it ? Not 
I. Not youi daughter. As you say, Ida has too 
much spii it for that. ’ 

They said no 11101 e to each other that night. W r el- 
dri< k went into the hut, and lay down to sleep. Shortly 
after the other nun came in, and also went to his place. 
Howcvei the\ ought qu.uieJ, they must share this 
shelter. 

Wddiick -.Lnt. But alter some time he awoke 
suddenly, with .1 viuluii Mart. What it was that had 
aroused him In* did u>t know. Instinctively he threw 
lus arm tuiN-dc ilic blanket tie was rolled in, and 
grasped a hand, winch immediately was wuuched 
Iron) hi-, hold. 

“What do Mm want ? ’’ he cried, in the thick utter- 
ance of «nsr who u luidly awake. 

Thcie u.i- 1.0 ar«u\u, and lie gut up. and with out- 
stretched aim. leit around. Something moved 
lOwaid:- iliikw.odN udf of the lint . 

A Mickuimg, diiuimg sms'ilum pas-cd ovn him. 
He w.i-i :m io”. a.d , but the bravest of men might 
tremble to be iA n unawares in histlecp. He groped 
towards lih dom , and w«t.i out into the w.ld night. 

After long p.umg to and fio on the windy beach, 
morning dawmd. The men bieaklasted togeihei as 
UMi.il; but mi a wmd was spoken. After they had 
eaten enough., tlu \ gathered together the tew things 
they intended to take with them, and earned them 
down to the boat. Mill working m silcm e. They ran 
her down the -dulling heath. Iiirkwood stepped 
be foie the othei man. amt stood in the shallow water, 
his hanii k Uai.; ■ m the gunwale of the boat. 

“ 1 suppose \ott understand/ he said, ‘‘that unless 
I please you ne*. dn’t offer to get into this boat. 1’ni 
strong enough to keep you out of her. J might have 
given you the slip. 1 could have gone away while ypu 
slept; but \ 011 \l have called that taking a cowardly 
advantage. So I \ e. concluded to give you your chance. 
1 think I may have the start of you, after all. Get 
in.” 

They got into the boat and pushed off from tile 
shore. When the sail was set, they rapidly neared the 
havboui s mouth. The sea opened to their view. The 
desolate island, whose hills were capped with snow, 
fell swiftly a^urn. The fog rolled down, streaming 
through the minimum gorges to the sea. Lying coli in 
' mist and cloud had they seen the land for thefirsttimfc; 
whipped in mist and cloud, they left it now. 

Th<?re was a fair wind, which soon freshened to a 
gale. Tin little boat bounded and sprang, like U ball 
tossed by some untiring hand. The bursting waves 
went over in showers of '-pray : the salt water stung 
the faces of the men, and drenched their clothing. 
Soon they could carry sail no longer, but lay to, in a 
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plunging sea that washed their little space of deck 
over and over. The boat behaved gallantly, aiul still 
held her owfl. Through the dull day she rode the 
angty waves ; through the night, when the* grey of sky 
and sea had changed to purple, from purple to absolute 
blackness— a night whose vast loneliness smote the 
castaways to the heart, lhit in the darkness the storm 
still swept on, and with it their poor boat. 

Always they wen? on watch. There was a small 
shelter, a place where one might creep under the deck; 
but neither of the two dared to lie down and sleep, They 
had water and provisions sufficient ; but tin* fever of 
excitement was such that they scarcely felt the need of 
food, and could not swallow move than a few mouthfuls. 
One at the helm, one standing, holding on by a rope, 
while with his free hand he worked the pump that kept 
the boat < lear of water- - so fmm hour to hour, with an 
endurance that never yielded by .1 bail's breadth in us 
Iren/ied struggle It was <1 voyage of gue-jv work — a 
foilorn hope, in which life and death were, evenly 
balanced. They had no compare. The thick night 
showed them no star ; the clouded day no sun. If 
the hand of God did not guide their boat, what 
vNe could f 

Knur da\s, four nmhts : .mi! the boat goaded and 
Lhr.ishid, struck and beai'M, as suiely as nevir little 
\essd was before. The men s baswm* haggard and 
ill iwn ; their eu*s wcic blo ,, d'-hoi. ’I hey had not 
.-lept : they had not ‘-pukm, when ihikwoocl 

duelled :hc other how to Mur. For the fifth lime 
sav'e their voyage had begun the Mm iam his rate 
behind the clouds, and Mopped into the nea. And \et 
u<> lirue of a coast line above tlv walei's 1 nn. Where 
lay the land ? 

Lae down and rest," Jink wood said roughiy. “Tin 
sea 'Lined ; I c an stand t hi-' belter than you can.** 
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The other looked at him; but his set. lips formed no 
word of answer. 

4 * I cun manage by myself,” Birkwoodsaid. “ If the 
land isn’t afloat like ourselves, wc must be near iu 
Get some sleep.” 

There was no reply, and with a short laugh he turned 
again to his work. The wind had moderated. They 
hail sailed the whole of the clay, and were rushing 
through the water at a great pace. 

To-night there was aglinmieiing stai light, and the 
sky was clear above the edge of the sea— \eiy clear 
in one spot, where a bulging cloud seemed to have 
arisen. Some exclamation Biikwond uttered, then 
glanced quickly towards his companion. Hi* hands 
still grasped the tiller; but just now he sw;l>u 1 foi- 
wurd, as if no longer able to hold hnm-ilf upright ; his 
head sunk upon his breast. Jhrkwoud moved quietly 
towards lnm, and took the helm. 

Then the boat sped on . ur.e bicering, the other 
sleeping. The w ind fell to a gt nlle breeze ; the sea was 
calmer. On the horizon that dark cloud loomed 
kugci and distinct cr, and spread itself in a long un# 
dulaling line. 

'I'ln. hot sun un his face awoke the sleeper, and he 
jaised himself u» look wondcungly around. The boat 
wv- dultmg on the Mill waters of a land-locked bay 
that lla .hcd like .1 miiroi* beneath the biilli.ini sky. 
These wcic tree-, softly robing the shores ; there were 
white-shclh d beaches ; there was ‘-and how lus eyes 
fastened on the homely sight, how his homt leaped at 
the pk.ts in* sound ! a cottage l>uilt near the water's 
edge, the blue smoke calling from its chimney, and un 
the beach children at play, shouting mcnily to each 
otliei. lie had leached tlu* land ; but he was alone, 
lhikwood had gone. 
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4 ‘ ‘TV. some poor fi.llow's skull, * s.iiU lie, 

1 \Yh • frit m ihc ^rcMt \ ulory.' ” S' u 1 u* v, L'atlU 'f Blenheim. 


St N many a land with peace and plenty < 1 owned, 
p 1 Where smiling comliclds dance with sunny glee, 
The crimson poppies imd to mark the ground 
Whea: oft-times strife and war were wont to be, 

And death went hand in hand with victory. 

And now full oft when ploughshares turn the sod, 

The skull of many a warrior you may see, 

Called suddenly from earth 10 meet his God, 

Struck clown by death when life seemed glad and 
free, 

Killed even in the midst of victory. 


But we, who light not earthly foes as they, 

But -drive with sin and want and misery --- 
The slaves by whom grim death awhile holds 
sway — 

In joyful praise to God may bend the knee, 

Since death is swallowed up in victory. 

And when at length the gathering eventide 
Closes around, and we can dimly see 
The golden gate-? of heaven opening wide, 

How blest, to mi who sleep, the thought will be 
That death is swallowed up in victory ! 

G. WK-UHEKIiV. 



• gardening; in aprii* 

ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL FLOWERS. 

r.V A l J Jt.\L' II CAL UAKHKNhU. 


s' Nl-AL and bicnni.il 
flowers form the cliit-f 
subject of this month’s 
discourse. They are 
the friends of tlv: 
amateur gai donor, em- 
bracing many old- 
fash iuium l fn \'oiirii es 
that charm with their 
colour or tun: ranee. 

Annual," of ( ourse, 
denote* a plant of one 
ytai'h duration, repro- 
ducing itself fiom 

SU*dj Uul 1 will abo 

include biennials, of 
which the quaint 
Sweet William is a familiar example. 

Complaints are nude to me of annuals behaving 
badly, getting weedy, and after a bright, hut, alas ! 
brief season, dying away “a tke-h, and no more." I 
can imagine leaders of this aiticle muttering unplcas- 
ant things about this charming race of flow'd but 
failure is simpl) the re.sull of ignorance or ouelcss- 
■ncss, A common plan is to sow the seed in small 
patches in the holder, to leave half as many seedlings 
as required, ami then to bid the plants take c.ne of 
themselves. N.uuially the growth gets weed), and 
the flowering season is of short dmation. 

f will attempt to put those who have hitherto failed 
, with annuals on the light path. A rock upon winch 
many come to gncf is in sowing the seed loo thickly. 
Leave each plant ample space to develop, sowing 
thinly at the commencement, and aftci wards thinning 
out severely, to allow ample space fni the plants to 
Torm a healthy, Iree-llowcring mass. Annuals should, 
like other flowers, as far as space will [ifrmit, be 
massed to get the. full richness of their colouring. It 
is impossible to see their beauty when sown anyhow. 
Moreover, with judicious aUention they will hist long 
in perfection. Some of my readers doubtless can 
grow their annuals on an old border. I have in mind 
a border of annual flowcib skirting a high Eliza- 
bethan red-biit ked wall, whereon the (iioire de Dijon 
Rose flings us flower laden shoots, ana where in winter 
.. mouses of many kinds add a touch of deep gieeuerv. 
This border is devoted practically to bulbs, the fair 
Daffodils in particular ; and every spring annuals arc 
■ Sown between the clumps. They arc too shallow- 
rotfting to interfere with the Daffodils, and u> the 
lioiiage of the bulbs dies down, the seedlings come up, 
fJ1 spreading into bold masses— a sheet < -f flower. They - 
' Jvjsife. well grown, thinned out c.arofulh, and p»*i milted 
;£|o frail on the walk breaking up the formal edgj. \ 
^‘SuCh a picture, is charmingly old.fasliipned* full of , 
.^PJibur' and b cavity, reminding one of a study b/ Alfred ■ 



Parsons or Henry Moore. 1 love to see hardy flowers 
overstepping the bounds of a border, and trying to 
hide an ugly gravel path. 

One see.-, many old borders, similar to that described, 
in gardens, and it is very easy to keep them gay 
through the summer months by adopting this simple 
plan. No option unity should lie lost, of boldly mass- 
ing flowers ; it D Nature's mvn way, and she spreads 
on die hill and :n die valley i arpeLs of lovely colouiing 
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for us imitate. In the common 
garden border of a 18 villa residence ” a 
Mood selection of animals may be grown* 

' ; is the soil is usually passable, cer^inly 
not too rich or, likely to promote undue 
growth. A mixture of hardy flowers * 
and annuals is very pleasing, the ■ 
annuals breaking up the Jfljie, adding 
variety and preventing a monotonous 
effect. Such kinds as Mignonette may 
lx? associated with Roses, standaids 
especially — two flowers that tilL the 
garden with fragrance 

At the present time I get many Iclteis 
such as this : " Kindly inform me as to 
the best hardy annuals, that icqmre no 
heat." My readeis doubtless know 
that two classes exist, one to be sown 
early m the year in heat, as the so- 
e.illed China, Asters, and the real hnijv 

annuals, as our old friend the Candy- 
tuft. 

1 will first name the hardy annuals, 
which must be sown out of doois this 
month. April i ; the great month ot 
I in* \car for seed sowing, and none of 
the kimU mentioned should ros i moie 
than about threepence a packet for 
good seed. (Cheap ^eed is woi sc than 
useless ; one sows, buL no harvest of 
oloom follows.) My luief selection 
•.ompnses the golden-yellow UarLoma, 
die Vcined-colouied CuicopMs, or C.illi- 
opsis, Candytufts, Cornflowers, Con- 
volvulus, Extinguisher-flower?. { ILv'h- 
scholuia), Codelias, Sunflowers, Ever- 
lastings, Lina rias, Love lies- 1 »lced mg, 
the laige-flowcrcd Malopc, Larkspurs, 

Mignonette, Nasturtium, Nemopliila, 

Love - in - a - M ist (Nigel la), Poppies, 

Sweet Peas, Saponaiia, Silcne, Sweet 
Sultan, Virginian Stock, and Viscaria. 

One of the most curious of these annuals is the 
origin orange- flowered Esehscholuw, which gets its 
popular name from its distinctive cap, like the <u- 
thodo>f witch’s head-gear, produced hy the union of 
the sepals. Children delight to lilt off this floral 
extinguisher! 


nil KbCIlV HOLTZIA (BRIGHT ORANGE YELLOW), 
v <t / ii/'k ty lim J. folding ) 

weed, is :i luight sunny flower, the quaint Marigold, 
which the unfostunate boy-poet, Chaitertun, describes, 
as 41 rim ntarybuddc that shutUdh with the light, 1 ’ 
in allusion to the flowers doling towards evening. 
Tins feature was not passed over by Browne, who, in 
his ,l Pastorals, &a\s — 



Writing of the beautiful Cornflower letninch nv 
of the tradition that relates it was called Centaurei 
c\anus after a youth who fell in love with the "■ blue- 
bottle of our golden corn-fields. This youth was no 
bad judge;- .but his enthusiasm outstepped the bounds 
■of common prudence. He was. ever weaving g;u lands 
of the flowers whilst they remained in beauty, even 
dressing himself in clothes uf die same lovely colour. 
At Flora’s shrine he perpetually, worshipped, until one- 
day thq goddess found him lying ‘^ead with garlands of 
Cornflowers about* and in remembrance of her youth-, 
fur dovofe^' ^bristened: -the plant Ceathprea cywiys*. 
Stymuih. for a, rat her pretty legend. : - . , •. / . 

^'h-iif.ust'.iiiention'oi)^. annua? that, Jf’ spnie what of a 


'■ Uui, iiu-iien, we the d.iy is waxen o’d. 

AuJ ’gm* in jln.’i in «:lh ilie Marys< i <l<.l. , ‘ 

The Coin Mangold is a Chrysanthemum (C. segetum), 
and scatters its golden llowrs in English corn-fields, 
rs its ul.ilivc, the Dog D,iis\ iC. leucanthemum;, does 
in the meadow. f 

Pleasant thoughts an-e when the wild flowers of 
. ah t field and wayside are one’s topic. Everyone 
revels in the picture of waving fields of buttercups, 
dog daisies, and grasses of lovely lints, all in complete 
; f harmony, ever changing, never tiresome, the gentle 
Vbr^ath of a summer wind wafting a sweet frag m nee 
■ cullccL from the thirsty, blossomy Nature charges 
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no admission money for tins feast of colour and 
fragrance. 

A certain class of annuals— the “half-hardy' — 
must be raised early m the year on a penile hot-bed 
or m a warm greenhouse. The seed costs no more 
than that of the haicly kinds, and is easily raised. 
Sow thinly, prick out or pot off the ocedhuga when 
of sufficient size to handle, and before planting them 
out in the garden get them thoroughly hard). If you 
do not, treacherous cast winds will make shiftwork 
of them. 

A point of great impoi lance in ginwing annuals is 
to keep the decayed lloweis pitktd oil, the object 
being to pi event foi mat inn of see*!, which is a trial 
to the plant. 

The b'. si hall-hardy annuals aie Ageratimi^, Am:i- 
ranthus, balsams, C oekscoinbs, ChincM 1 Pink**, I (re- 
plants, Lv»!>clias, Anican and !• icmh Mangolds, 
Petunias, Ghin.i Asieis. |'hlu\ Di umuiomli, Salpi* 
glossis. .uid Tagctes jiumila. 

A host ot line old fa* limned tlowus is placed 
amongst the biennials. The stately Foxglove is id 
the number, and on the poon'-t si ah. w hero nothing 
cKc will grow, it is at inane, oi by tin- path -ale in 
a woodland retreat. S.***d can be pm i li.iM.-d very 
cheaply. There are emetics with lloweis of sphndid 
si/e and refined colours : white sometimes freely 



spotted within the bell. It is interesting to know 
that in Ireland the Foxglove is called the Great 
.Herb, or Fairy Cap. In the flowery bells, dainty 1 
fairies aic supposed to hide from mortal man. 
Readers of Irish legends will remember the hunch- 
back herb-doctor in “ Knockgrafton/' who dons the 
Faiiy Cap, or Lusmorc, in his bonnet, and gets the 
nickname of Lusmore. As the seed is very small, it 
is best to sow a little in a frame or greenhouse in 
May. Cantcrlniiy 1 tolls arc as quaint as any flower 
of the border. The seed should be sown at the same 
Pino as the Foxglove, and the plants grown in the 
same way. Get the smaller- flowered type, not the 
huge mp- and -s.uioer kinds-- coarse, ugly, and not 
mounds uf bloom. If the seed- puds arc kept picked 
olf after the flowers fade, a second blossoming will be 
the lcward. The Honesty (Lunaria biennis) is a 
biennial one ‘'Ci - little of m gardens. When once 
established u will »w itself iiecly fiom seed, and the 
silven seed-pod.-* arc welcome in the choicest decora- 
tions. Swee! Williams, Walllloweis and Lamarck’s 
Evening I’nmitw’ ((hnothcia), are .ill desirable 
biennials. 

In ehoosiiig Sweet Williams, lemcmber that the 
sich self (oluurs ,u< the most beautiful and effective. 
To me, the nutM ot all Sweet William*, is the deep 
double onmvin. or the single vaiicty ; but in a good 
packet ot seed man) •■hades will appear, not a few 
lemaikably diduni belied, a u U> say, with uvid 
colour, Garden design is an ml learned by a light 
conception of the beauty of tlowci colouring. This 
art ina> be applied to the humblest plot, and show s 
itself in the lloweis of the^Jionler, by the display of 
their neh and decided tone^vvith careful elimination 
ot dull and uninteiesting shades. Let evny amateur 
gardener remember that bold clumps of plants aie far 
more enjoy able than small patches dotted about like 
bits of colour on bad mosaic. 

April is a busy month ; pruning of shrubs is as 
frequent now as in winter, but why prune ? If 
shrubs be ( rmvdcd together, remove a few to give ihuvc 
remaining more space in which to spread out tlieo 1 '' 
brain hes. 'J’ake < are to avoid cutting away branches 
that will bear iloweis. Some shrubs bloom only on 
voting wood. It is pleasant to i e-call some old-. 

fashioned garden, in which many forms of shrub- 

life are allowed to show thtir natural habit and 
beauty. The Lilac is bowed down with the weight 
of its precious bin den of blossom; the PhihulelphUs, 
or Mock Orange, scents the air with a fragrance as 
sweet as the Syringa’s ; and the Guelder Rose makes , 
a mound of white, as pure as the diiven snow. One 
pictures this free graceful growth, sufficient to satisfy 
the craving soul of a hungry artist— hungiy for the. 
food of sweet garden pictures, unfettered by the ■ 
idiosyncrasies of modehi cultivation — and ' then 

change the scene to the town or suburban garden, 
where the heavy-coloured Privet is alone pointed, 
and shrub-growth is pruned until it becomes ,a v 
shadow of its former self. 

, Chrysanthemums for outdoors may be planted 
and cuttings struck of those required itiejely. for 
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decoration ; not for exhibition. Window plants, such 
as Parlour Palm (Aspidistra), India-rubber plants, 
Korns, and Palms, may be re-potted, if required, A 
little leaf- mould or well-decayed manure placed about 
Carnations will do much good. Sow grass seeds, re- 
pairing faulty places in the lawn, If the weather is 
dry, Roses, fruit-trees, or anything planted earlier or 
in the autumn, must be well watered. Last year they 
suffered greatly from the dry season. Towards the 
end of the month mulch Stiawberries with long 
m, mure, as in dry weather this pi events them suffer- 
ing from drought. Alter last year s experience, T imiM 


give special advice in this respect. It was only on 
thoroughly well-cultivated ground that strawberries 
bore abundantly. If neglected as regards water, the 
fruit is flavourless and quickly over. Ferns must 
have plenty of space, as the frond-, are developing 
rapidly. 

Many readers are, through foice of circumstances, 
compelled to restrict their gardening to the window or 
room. Plants preserved during the winter in spare 
rooms are starting into growth. Cut away dead shoots, 
and remove the surface soil, replacing with fresh 
malt i ial. 
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SI K GUV'S ROHM, 
r.v wiu i \m t \ i K \ s. 

HKN (lei Mire OvcilnivV gu-ut unde, Th«* agent toughed, and seemed inclined to pul the 
Si i M.iriuudiikc Saveli, quart died question aside, but ended by admit* ing iliat recently 
with Inin Fir marrying poor Clare two or tin ere stones had got abroad concerning the 

\\ lliiiot, ever\l>oiiy made sure spcnie of livgrnve Ablaev. Among tiie rest, it was 

that the wealthy baioiut would said that a loanng fellow of the neighbourhood, who 

cut him oil* with a shilling, though had more than once been enuvir ted as a poacher, had 

his mother had been a f.uountc l\te one night stolen by the end of the house where 

mice. At Sir Marmadukc's the haunted room was, am L seen a face at one uf the 

death, no one was moie astonished than George windows. 

himself, to discover that iliL. grim old. bachelor had George Overton naturally made light of this rustic 
i dented so far a*, to le.jie him liygiave Abbey, a gq-sip. but as he took leave of the agent, lie 

neglcx ted old house m Gl&iu e-uershia, with a bundled thought - ^ 

an es uf land, upon which were the remains of an old U J hope that when we come down here the 
i uin thru ga\e the house its name. servants wont take -eenv; .Sir ('. uy m cterydark 

The only Saveli who had been known to reside for coiner. It might In. i.uhu inrmua nient if they did; ' 
any length of time at llygi.ue Abbey was Sir Mar- for lie had decided u» pass the summer at Bygrave 
uuduke's grandfather, a man of eccentric character, \bbev : and not long a tier arrived, with his wife and 
known among the country people as "‘Mad Sir Guy.” his sister-in-law. Olive Wilmut. 

He lived a life of seclusion there, and was one Olive was a handsome go 1, darker and taller than 
morning found dead in a gloomy oak-panelled room, Claie, who was a pietty blonde below the ordinary 
which, together with theTuin in the grounds, had the si/e. She was engaged to George Overton’s old 
reputation of being haunted by him. friend, Philip Stanton, an engagement which many 

Afterwards (although a tenant had occasionally been pci sons thought a gi eater folly than the marriage of 

JdUIKl for the place) it had, during most of its time, her sister ; for if George forfeited his great-uncle’s 
been left in the charge of caretakers ; and when favour, he had a comfortable fortune from his father ; 

< ieorge drove over from the little west country junction, whereas Philip, though he worked hard and was al- 
ike only person lie iound theie was a man whose ready beginning to make his mark at the bar, might 
appearance and mannei impressed him so unfavour- for years to come be too poor to marry, 
ably that he spoke about him to the agent who had Philip had an invitation to pa>s a part of the 
been employed by Sir Marmaduke Saveli to look after vacation with the Overtons, arid was expected at By- 
the property. Upon being questioned, the agent said — grave Abbey towards the end of August. Meanwhile, 
"‘The worst I know of him is that he was dis- the story of Mad Sir Guy got about among the 
charged from Conniston Manor (Lord Du vane’s place, servants who had been brought from London ; but as 
live miles from here) for some fault or other. I can't the haunted room was in the noith wing, the whole. of 
say he’s a man that is generally liked, but J've alwajs which still remained uninhabited (Bygrave Abbey, 
found him honest enough ; and then, you see, sir, it though of moderate size, being too large for George’s ■ 
isn't everyone would care to live alone ini a house like modest household), nothing occurred more startling 
Bygrave Abbey/’ than an alarm caused by at timid nursemaid, who' 

. M suppose” said George, with a smile, "‘you refer \ one night, dreamed of Sir Guy and cried out in her 
to the. ghost of. old. Sir Guy Saveli?” sleep. 
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It was not until the evening before the day upon 
which Philip Stanton arrived that :in> thing beyond 
this took place, and when it did, it happened not to 
one of the seivants, but to ( leorge himself. „ 

Upon the evening in question, he had left the dia.ving- 
room for a walk in the grounds. It was .1 beautiful 
night, with just breeze enough to make ;i gentle sound 
amoug the leaves, as lie sti oiled beneath the tall limes 


any person stepping, however cautiously, among the 
heaps of debris that strewed the broken '.ground which 
lay beneath what was' left of the .crumbling old 
walls. . • , 

Still, he could have sworn that the dark figure 
lurking within their shade was moving when he first 
caught sight of it. It was motionless now, and George 
felt it was watching him, as he was watching it. 



"MURCB KhLI* ir WAS WATCHING HIM, AS UK WAS WATCH l SC IT.*' 


that led down to the. lodge. Returning, he made a 
circuit which, as he approached I he house, took him 
dose by the old iuin. 

As he was in the art uf passing it the stoiy con- 
nected witli it, and with the old oak-panelled mom, 
recurred to him. He could .not help thinking that 
the dark space within, across win. h the moonlight 
struggled here and there, was a likclv spot to suggest 
a weiid rale for a cour.lry tueside . and, while smiling 
atjsuch superstitions, lie repeated the lines *- 

, ' ' " 41 0 trail list re h l .u.£ :i ,i.ul a fear , 

A *scn-.c: of iiijm-ji y ihe sjinil li.iuiitcr 1 , 

At»U saW, a*, plain As w|ii-.<n.r » 1 ih? <'.u — 

, " The pl.icc ii haunt 

/ ■Suddenly, he started *and stood still The breeze 
had . dropped, and there was not a sound in the air. 
If ijiipossible that he should not have, hoard 


There it stood, hardly distinguishable from the. 
shadows that fell round it, and almost seeming to* 
mingle with them. 

Recovering from his surprise, lie, slowly, but 
resolutely, advanced towards it. When he was within 
six paces of it, the breeze, freshened, rustling the ivy 
that clung to the ruin, and driving a fragment of thin ' 
vapout across the moon. 

It was but a momentary deepening of the obscurity/ 
lasting scarcely longer than a flash of summer ligh.tr ; 
ping . hut. when it passed, the figure had disappeared. 
He had not hoard the faintest sound of any movement \ 
his eyes had not for an instant wandered from t})^ 
. spot ; but it was gone ! -- - - . v : ■ / ■ , v" 

• - h ' , , ' ' V 

’ r / 

George Overton returned to the house. .greatly- 'pfejK 
plowed, and not knowing, what, lo tlnnje* jH it tiVpt 
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been for the unaccountable way in, which the figui**c . 
became ^invisible, he would have been able to furnish a 
very natural explanation of what he had seen. He 
was strongly { disinclined to a belief in supernatural 
appearances *yhe was also a man of steady nerve and 
in perfect health, and was therefore unlikely ‘to be 
imposed iipon by his .imagination. As Philip was 
exported so soon, be determined to keep silence con- 
cerning the affair until he had consulted him and 
heard his opinion ; so he said nothing to his wife ur 
to Olive, either that night or on the following morning, 
when he rose with a mind no nearer to any satisfactoi y 
solution. 

This was the day upon which the whole district was 
startled by a report of the great robbery at Connisiun 
Manor, where Lord and Lady Duvane were entei- 
tainmg a large party of guests. The house h.ul been 
entered, the night before, during dinner, and several 
thousand pounds’ worth of jewellery stolen, the 
celcbiated Duvane diamonds alone being valued »:*, 
nine thousand. 

The local police could not, it was said, discover any 

clue ; but a well-known Scotland Yard detective had 

In i n telegraphed for. Tins news lejchcd Jlygravi' 
Abbey at an c.uly hour, and when George drove 
the (log-call over to HniGibi idge* Junction to inert 
rinlip Stamoii, all people - the groups at the ruad- 
Sidf. inri-a. in the street of the little country town, 
on the platform of the station— wcie still discuss- 
mg it. 

Cieoige started for Hinchbiidge after lunch, and 
was not expected to return with Philip until shortly 
beinie five o’clock. In the interim, time seemed, fur 
•'Otiio reason, to go veiy tediously with Olive 

11 mot. 

W hen the vim k on the drawing-room mantelpiece 
struck lour she was soiled with a fancy to visit * ‘ that 
gloomy old room in the north wing/' as a means of 
gating rid of Half -un-hour. 

‘‘ Sir Guy's Room ? ” said Clare. 

‘ l Poor old Sir Guy 1*’ returned Olive, with a laugh. 

“ 1 ui not afraid of him in the daytime. Surely you 
don’t believe in such nonsense ? Come, Clare, I’ve a 
whim to go there.” 

Clare smiled as she remembered that from Sir 
Guy’s Room a distant view of the highway was to be 
had, at the point at which anything approaching from 
the direction of Hinchbridge came into sight. She 
yielded to her sister's importunity, as she usually did, 
and to Sir Guy’s Room they went. 

It stood at the end of a dark cotridor on an upper 
storey, aft ail angle of the building, with one window 

the north and another to the west. Loth these 
windows were small and deeply set, and the black- 
looking wainscot ran high up on the walls, imparting 
i‘o the room a dim and r ghostly aspect, in keeping with 
its reputcUiop, even at an hour when, at that season 
(with the sup nearly opposite the west window, on its 
way to its resting-place towards the north-west), it 
should have looked, brighter than at any other period 
of the dj^y; ■■ • \ 

CUre said tC wade her shive^ and Olive, though $h£/; 
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laughed at her sister . nevertheless felt the inliuencc of 
/the sombre, deserted old chamber upon her own light 
spirits. They stood together by the window, which 
looked towards where a portion of the high road 
crossed a distant eminence, speaking in low tones, and 
watching for Geoige and Philip. 

At last Olive cried out-— 

“ There they are, Clare ! Are not they crossing ■ 
the top ot the hill? " 

v ' 1 think so. Let us go down and be ready io 
meet them.” 

A s they turned away from the window, Olive 

said— 

u Clare, look here. What is this ?” ’ 

It rt«i.j an old fresco painting : the full-length por- 
trait uf u cavalier in a liding-dress. 

**We did not see this when we were here before/ 1 
>he continued. u 1 wonder who it isr” 

'* Perhaps Sir Guy himself/’ suggested Clare, care- 
le.N^h. 

“Sir Guy lived in the time of the Georges. Men 
did not riicss Jike tli.it in those days ; and 1 hope they 
wouldn't wear such things as those in these days/’ she 
added. 

1 lie cavalier wore :i pair of huge, old-fashioned, 

• riiel-liMikmg spins, and Olive, as she spoke, l cached 
upwaids and placed her finger upon one of the 
towels. 

Son, ci lung yielded to the slight pressure, and when 
du: withdrew her hand it left a small circular cavity 
in a (i.iner of the painting. At the same instant, a 
huge panel beneath slid from its place. 

Uare ntteied an exclamation of alarm, while Olive 
uiui gaily — 

“ Only think. ( lure : we h.i\e discovered some old 
stiut passage 1 Hmv delightful l v 

“ * >h\ e. come away ! " whispered Clare. 

i >hve laughed. 

“What a little coward you are, Clare ! ” she said. 
‘‘What is thue to bo afv.iid of: We won't say we 
found such a place, and were too {lightened to look 
at it. ’ 

Clare imng back, wavering between fear and 
curiosity, until she was half led and half forced forward 
by her stronger sister. Olive bent her head and 
one icd the dark access, drawing Clare after her. 
Though she had spoken jestingly, there was a sense of 
my.itery associated with the old forgotten hiding-place 
thru to some extent checked her light mood, ancl as a 
sunbeam struck obliquely through the opening, she 
cautiously, and in a half-hesitating way, advanced a 
pace or two, where the shaft of light fell. This' was 
sufficient ‘in reveal some steep steps which led down- 
ward, though to what depth ir was impossible to see, . 
as only three or four were visible ; everything beyond 
being mere impenetrable blackness. 

“Olive/ 1 said Clare, as she shrank back from this 
hidden gulf; u do come away ! * 

As she spoke, a sharp u click w was* heard from the 
room they had left. The atmNvith which she clung to 
her .sister tightened convulsively, 
is Ufai ? she exclaimed. 
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Before Olive could open her lips to reply, the answer 
came. The noise was occasioned by the spring 
shooting suddenly back into hs place. The panel 
closed, the toon, resumed its ordinary aspect, and the 
old wainscot that ran along the wall -behind which the . 
two women were shut in their dark narrow prison — 
looked as if it had remained undistuibcd for cen- 
turies. 

When George returned from Ilinchbridge Junction, 
he was surprised to lind his v\ifc absent, and rather 
annoyed that she was not iliac to receive her guest. 
As time went on, and as no one scented to know what 
had become of either Mix * >verton or Jut sister, or to 
be able to give any explanation of their absence, 
annoyance gradually give way to anxiety, and this, in 
turn, was succeeded by a feeling of unqualified alafhn. 
At length, upon coining baik from an unsuccessful 
search in the grounds, George threw himself into a 
chair with an exclamation of despair. 

“ Philip/* he said, “ whai ran this mean ? ” 

‘‘Surely it is not possible that any harm can have 
come to them ?'* returned Stanton. 

“I should feel less uneasy , '* said George, “if I 
wcjc not haunted b> the idea that this unaccountable 
absence of theirs is in some way connected with what 
happened to me last night. It is mere fancy, I dare 
say : but, Phil,” he broke out, ns he lose again, and 
paced the floor with hasty strides, “ 1 cannot stand 
this miu.li longer 1 What shall we do r ” 

“ Here is someone coming. *’ 

As Philip spoke a inaid enteied. 

‘ k If you please, sit,” she said hurriedly, “ the gar- 
dener has just returned from an errand to the village, 
and says that a bit over an hour ago, he saw Miss 
Wiltnot looking from one of the nail) windows.” 

“ A pait of the hr. use we never use,’ 7 said George to 
Philip. ‘‘ Wh.n could take them there ? '* 

“ Anyhow, let us go there at once,” said Stanton. 

They went into one mom alter another, until at last 
they appi inched the door 1 hat stood nt the end of the 
dark corridor already mentioned-* the door of Sir 
Guy’s Room George had his hand upon the lock, 
when he started bark. 

“ Stanton ! " lie cried : “ what is that ?” 

It was a shi ill sen am. followed by another and 
another. With one impulse. George and Philip rudied 
at the door, which opened with a crash. The room 
was empty, but civ after ay still rang out close to 
them, a~ if ulieicd by Mime avonised creature as in- 

visible as the air they pierced. 

* * # * * * 

When the panel closed, Olive, m the first moment 
of realising what had happened, felt her heart sink 
within her; but as .she put her aims round Claic, 
the thought that &he had someone weaker than 
herself to support to sonv> extent restored hci 
courage. 

“Do not be alarmed, t Ciaic/' she said. a<- calmly ns , 
she could. “Surely wo can open the panel from thi*, 
side. Let me try/ 

“Olive,” said Clare in A faint voice, as, afl :t repented 


efforts, her sister relinquished the attempt as hopeless, 
u whai will become of us ? ” 

• M Nothing very dreadful. At the worst, it can only 
mean waiting here for a time, until a search is made 
for us” 

“ But they will never dream we have come here.” 

“They will search high and low,” answered Olive 
confidently, as she thought of Philip. “And in the 
meantime, what harm can come to us? A little 
patience, dear: that is all. Only a little patience,’ 
Claie,'’ she icpoated. 

But as they blood theie in the darkness, and in the 
silence which told how far they were from all assistance 
for any cry they could have uttered to lie heard, the 
minutes went by so slowly that it seemed as if the old 
clock in the lull must have chimed the hour more 
than once, or even twice, and that the setting sun 
must be c.utmg its last rays upon the bright world 
without l ou!d v\ li.it Clare had said be line? Would 
no one die.un they had come to Bir Guy’s Room, and 
wcic iho\ looking foi them in every direction but the 
light one ? 

Ah 1 their at hod was a murmuring sound. Olive 
drew .i de».p b'c.uh. She was about to speak to Clare 
— to tell 1 km th.it help was at hand, that they would 
soon be iGe.ised -when the words died on her lips. 
The smnd did unt < umc fieri tlv* other side of the 
vall ; it rose IBun out of the darkness at their feel. 
Glare Mi the hcait against which she pressed beat 
violently, 

“Olive," she uhispeied. “what is it? Arc they 
coming ? 

As «du: -i] joiv«* a flint glimmer appeared far down (as 
if it came hem the \ cry foundation* of tlic house), 
with more tii.ni one dark form visible against it. It 
was only foi an instant, for at the piercing scream 
(.'laic gave tin light was extinguished, and then, as 
Gian: uttered m w.-aia after scream, and as Olive stood 
petrified by the thought of some hideous invisible 
peril approaching them through the darkness that hid 
everything fiom their sight, the shouts of Philip 
Stanton and Gourde Overton were heard from Sir 
Gun’s Room. 

“Oliye! Clan! Where are you ? ” 

“The spnng, Philip'" cried Olive. “Press the 
spur in the puiuic above us ! There are men here ! 

( > nick, Philip, quirk ! '* 

The bieat hless moment that followed seemed an 
age to her no lc*s than to Clare. At length the panel 
slid back, the wohoirt” daylight shone in upon them, t 

and George, with an exclamation of astonishment, 
drew them fium their dark prison. ’ 

The spring did not catch this time, and directly ■ 
George let go hi* hold upon the panel it closed again. 
Clare lay sobbing hysterically in her husband’s huns, 
wh !'.? Olive stood near, pale and still trembling, blit 
collected: Philip regarded her with pride, as 'he 
saitl- 

“ You’re a brave girl, Olive. Be firjjl for a little 
while yet, and get Clave away. / If there are mefl con- 
cealed* in this place, we have .not an instant to lose,” . . 

In a few minutes Clare was lying upan.the be^;^' 
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lk*r own room, slowly lecoveiing from the fright she 
had hacl; while George, having despatched the coach- 
man and the gardener in the old abbey with instrur- 
5 ions to raise an alarm should anyone appear among 
die ruins, bade the groom light a lantern and follow 
him to Sir Guy’s Room, Philip was meanwhile 
blinding sentinel bcnmih the old fresco-painting. As 
waited patiently for Georges return, lie heard a 
‘filter step, and Olive entered. 

k< Philip,” she said, “ \\ bat is it you are going to 
do ? v 

‘‘Search this place,” answered Stanton, “George 
will be back immediately. Olive, tell me as quickly 
^ you can how you came to be shut in here, and 
v, hai you saw and heard.” 

In as few words as she could, she told him ; and 
dicn added^ with great earnestness — 

** Dq not go, Philip— at least, not until you can get 

more herp,” 


“Have no fear, Olive/’ lit* replied. “Hush, dear. 
Tauten ! From something George told me as vie came 
along, and from what has happened to you and Clare, 

1 am convinced that the men who committed this 
lobbcry at Loid Duvane's are hiding here, and that 
the place has an outlet in the old ruin in the grounds. 

Ah : here is George ai Iasi,” he said, breaking off as 

(Jveilon and the groom arrived. 

He pressed the spring, and as the three men passed 
through the opening Olive placed her hand upon the- 
panel and held it back. She could hear them descend- . 
ing, long after the faint gleam of the lantern had faded 
from her sight, the sound of their footsteps getting 
more and more disunt. Then, as it died away, 
she drew back front the panel, and closed it once 1 
more. 

Without. the landscape was bright with the setting 
su^ but the sombre old room already seemed full, of 
ghostly shadows. . ^ , 
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“ I will go back to Clare,* thought Olive. 

But instantly another thought came to her— namely, 
of those from whom she had just parted i (-treating 
from some danger too formidable to encounter, and 
with no one there to release them. 

M 1 will stay/’ she said, and waited beneath she 
picture where she had stood with Philip. 

: Suddenly, she was st.utled by a shout from the old 
abbey. She thre\\ open tin- window uhuh looked in 
that direction. Tin. confused ^ouucN whu h Ir Stowed 
the cry she had heard came neaier and ne.ut r, and 
SQOn She saw George, Pluhp. and thi- tlmv Mit.ini*, 
with a couple of snuggling men, who continued to 
resist desperately while being dragged lowauK tiie 
house. # 

That night it was ropoited that the thu.u- who had 


committed the robbery at Conniston Manor had been 
caught, that one of them was the man who had been 
in t barge of Hygrave Abbey before the GvenbftS went 
to live there, and that their capture, together . with 
the restitution of the Duvanc diamonds, was due to 
the di»co\ci\ nl a secret chamber beneath ^the h<mse, 
with a subtu ranean passage that led. into aviult 
under the nun in Uic grounds, ' ‘ . 

“But he must have discovered it before jve didi 
Clare." said Olive; 41 so, after all, we were' hoi the 
riist to lind it nut.'* i „ , 

Scrng. lioncvd, it was to u great extent owing to 
the inteiL^i J.oid Duvanc took in his career that.Philip. 
Stanton nltuiuiels beiame one of the most' distin- 
guished and wealthy men in Ins piofession, Olive had 
some leasnii in uMigraiulale hci. self upon her adventure 
in Su < iu\ Room. 
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Over- 

Instruction. 


the question, ‘‘Are ilnlditn 


being o\ er-educated ' ’ 
can be but one am-wei , 


theie 

ihev 


arc not being over educated, 
because it i-* impossible to over- 
ed ue ate. 

The word education iinphes 
developing the whole natr.ie of 
a child, moral, intellcr and 


physical, and the training and improvement of .ill ilic 
native faculties so as best to lit the scholar for his life 
as a man, a citizen, and one who has to cam Ins living. 
In short, education aims at securing that we shall, as 
fully as possible, do our duty in whatever state of life 
we may find ourselves. 

Of course, what people mean when they talk of over- 
education is over-insti action. And hcic, too, if the 
instruction be of the right sort, it is almost impossible 
to give too much of u. What is possible is to give 
wrong proportions of instinct ion, wiong kinds of 
instruction, and to impart instruction by wiong 
methods. 

There does, indeed, remain latent in the minds of* 
many persons a jealousy which nowadays nuv*t of them 
are ashamed to profess openly. This jealousy is th$ 

: jealousy of class feeling, the resentment that old chiss? 
barricis should be upset, and that the poor should Vie 
able to emerge from the ir humble estate and compete 
With the children of the middle class. 

Juiced hardly be seriously contended that thd com 
munity has a direct interest in utilising to the fullest 
extent all the. mental forces of all its citizens; and that 
• whatever enables’ men or women to make the best 1 u -.e 
of' their natural abilities is for the good, not only* J 
but of the State. * 1 


Jt must, huwem. be conceded th.u a general system 
(if popular education, while nut unmindful of the 

.-vhokiia of cxcipiiou«ii power, should be constructed 


a.*' to be most ineful to the whole ot the children of 
a-eragr ability, and should not neglect them for the 
sake of these exceptional ones. 

'I his neglect of the lower (.lasso* in the schools and 
of the n\ ornge child was tin tiiaige brought against 
our cluiieiit.il y - 1 hools noa r iy forty years ago, and it 


led to the Duke of Newcastle's Commission and to 
Mr. Lowe'si Code. We need not examine how far this 
ehaige was tiue 'the: object of payment by results 
of individual examination in- the merest elements of 
knowledge was to seeme that average scholars should * 
be well grounded, rather than that exceptional scholars, 
should be pressed forward. ** - 

Those who have studied the history of educational, 
controversies in this country hardly need to be 
reminded that, whatever Mr. 

Rowe's intentions may have 
been, lie is considered to have 
failed most signally in his ob- 
ject. The depressing of the 
upper class did not elevate the 
lower classes of the school. On 
the contrary, the whole school 
was in danger of becoming me* 
chemical, lifeless, and inefficient. , ^ . 

Wry few years passed before a wider curriculum wftS 
intiuduced — at first tentatively and permissivelyrr-under 
the mute of the “ extra subjects.” But gradually ; it 
has been recognised that the obligatory subject^ tniRit 
\ include much more than the three R’s t and fn pr^fciaoe 
many of what are still called optional ** aubjfsjs&rrtrc 
almost universally taught. ' . A . w' vV 


The History 
of the 
Question, . 
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But there is this element of truth in Mr. Lowe's con- 
tention : that we cannot have efficient popular instruc- 
tion without insisting; on thorough sound ground-work 
in the elements of knowledge. If the teaching genc-r 
ally of singing, or English poetry, of geography, pre- 
vented or hindered the imparting of a real power to 
read and the acquisition of a taste for reading, of 
writing a plain legible hand, and of familiarity with the 
necessary rules of arithmetic, then it would be right to 
discourage such extras in ap elementary school. 

But wc know that the greater interest and brightness 
which are imparted to the teaching by a varied 
curriculum re-act upon and improve the thoroughness 
of all the teaching. 

ft is not “ ("'cr-edurntinn ” or “ over-instruction 
that should be complained of, but incomplete and 
inadequate piimary instruction, with the premaliHe 
substitution of incomplete and superficial instruction 
m matters which are in the nature of supet structure, 
and demand a solid foundation. 

Lately a demand has «msc*u for technical inMi action, 
and county councils have been let loose throughout 
the country to .spend hunch eds of thousands on this 
MiperstrLictiuc. 

They are finding nut generally that one of the difli- 
c ultics that beset tliean is that our popular education is 
too meagre and mechanical, that those whom they 
would tea»h are insidcquately prepared to receive their 
instruction. So fur from bring ovt-i instructed, the 
children are at present under-instructed. And they 
are under-instructed because our teaching staff in the 
popular schools is under instructed and overweighted. 

We cannot separate the question of the leaching 
L'iven to children from the question of the competence 
of the teachers who give that 
1 ■ ’ 7 instruction. A curriculum is no 

more education than a lull of 
Teachers fme is a dinner. A wise and 

(ifiti instructed teacher can give a 

, . liberal training with little more 
‘ than reading lessons. A , mc- 
. J oh an i cal teacher, who by cram 

"V* has scraped thiough the meagre 

qualifying requirements of the 
Kducalion Department, will dull the intelligence of 
his scholars, even though liis time-table contain 
specific subjects, and soar ambitiously to the regions 
of the Science and Art Department. 

There is another way in which the popular complaint 
of “over-education” or “ over- instruction ” shows a 
glimmering perception of a real truth. 

The true teacher, as Socrates proclaimed long ago, 
is not a producer, but a help. The scholar must pro- 
duce. The teacher guides and helps, but so subtly, 
so ingeniously, that his help is undetected, and the 
scholar seems to have reached the conclusion by his 
own force, 

; And the scholar has indeed made a great effort and 
has largely. contributed to the result. If anyone wishes 
to sec an admirable illustration of this teaching method, 
let him reach a translation of the Platonic dialogue, 
“The Mono” and see how an unlearned .person is 

•- , 7 - ' ‘ * 
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made to tread the labyrinth of a mathematical process 
and arrive at the conclusion. 

But the unskilful teacher, perhaps knowing his sub- 
ject, but not knowing the necessary operations of 
thought in the scholar, is too impatient for results to 
wait upon the slow process of Nature. That which he 
giasps clearly he thinks the scholar must also grasp at 
one exposition, and he hurries on, demonstrating and 
imparting, while the scholar remains in a purely recep- 
tive character. But in teaching we arc, to use a 
metaphor, in the region of moral chemistry, not of 
mechanics ; the elements must compound and produce 
a new substance in the brain of the scholar; we cannot 
effectually introduce the knowledge without a pro- 
vious assimilating process, which must often be slow. 

1 have frequently asked ex- 
perienced teachers who were V " JT 

introdiu mg new subject-* into 
their schools whether they Nen> 
noticed any difference as to the 
success of the new teaching, Subjects. 

and I ha\e repeatedly had the 
answer that the classes where , 

1 lie teacher helped least were ^ "v - ” *** 

the classes which got on best. 

Jn this sense over instruction is a real evil — not that 
this ought properly to be called over- instruction, but 
misdirected instruction. M tich valuable time is wasted 

in out uciumb by mechanical iepeiition, arid by taxing 

the memory when we ought to be stimulating observa- 
tion and encouraging telhction. 

It is a melancholy sound to me when I pass outside 
an infant school and hear the dreary sing-song, 11 ft-a-t, 
bat. C-a-t, cat,” and so on, going forward for minutes, 
and e\cn for substantial fractions of an hour. When 
Kindergarten method* are thoroughly understood 
and applied, we shall have less of this “ over-instruc- 
tion” and more real instruction less obtrusively 
apparent, but as a living principle animating the whole 
ol the slIiooI work. 

Another sense in which “over-instruction” is com- 
plained of is when we teach things that arc of little 
01 no use, and neglect things of the gicatest use. But 
this is not over-instruction, but ill-selected instruction. 

1 am not at all an advocate ol a mechanical inter- 
pretation of the word utility. In piimary schools that 
teaching is most useful which forms the character and 
iits the scholars for their life as citizens ; special pro- 
fessional or tiade teaching should come at the close of 
the limited school age. which ends for nearly all the 
scholais in our elementary schools at thirteen. 

If any branch of learning has a special value in 
developing mental qualities, it should be prefericd to 
the acquisition of much knowledge which may indeed 
be useful, but which has not strengthened the mind in 
the process of acquisition. 

But on the other hand, we must not be too ready to 
listen to those experts who seem sometime* to think, 
that the disciplinary value of a study increases in £io- 
portiou as that study is remote from any practical 
application. # 

/Would it be reasonable, because grammarians 
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Assured us that there was some exceptional logical ; in ' boys’ schools. Drawing has many nges purely 

perfection in the grammar in the Sanscrit language, lo educational ; it' is also of* the. greatest practical use to 

introduce that study rather than French ov German .boys who will take lo various trades as mechanics 
into the ordinary curriculum of our secondary schools? and artisans. 

And yet this is what is done in a minor degree for our But though a liberal allowance of time in the weekly 
boys at the present day in the exclusive devotion curriculum ought properly to be. assigned to drawing" 

■we still pay to Latin and Greek as the basis of our without any just complaint of 

secondary education, over-instruction, yet the more 

I am sure that a study which interests in its earlier advanced teaching may be su 

stages is more likely to have a good influence as an specialised as lo imply a mis- 

educational force than a study which is merely disci- application, and consequently a 

plinary , and has no practical bearing or immediate compaiativc waste of the time 

interest. so expended. 

This superiority is illustrated by the superior The training of the eve and 
educational value of active games over systematic hand, the appreciation of form, 

physical or gymnastic exercises. The doctors may the power of translating on a 

prove that a system of exercises considers all the parts flat surface, the unpiessions of the eye from solid 

of the human body more equitably, and is freer from objects -all tln-sc arc* valuable acquisitions; and for 

danger than our schoolboy games : and yet practical trade purposes, as for carpenters, masons, and in 

educationists are agreed that where you have ihc various other trades a competent knowledge of solid 
space and the opportunity free games are worth all geometry is meva important. 

the gymnasiums in the woild. Hut ailMu drawing is less universally necessary. 

In the teaching of manual If a scholar lias an aptitude that way, his individual 




work, I believe that a well- 
ordered srrics of exercises, if it 
leads to the production of ob- 
jects interesting to the scholar, 
and having some meaning, use, 
or decorative and artistic ap- 
pcaiance, is more likely to 
attract the scholars and to lead 


talent may well be encouraged ; but it :s doubtful if 
the upper classes should be largely employed, as a 
rule, in those balanced compositions of curved ovna- 
mint which aio so common as exercises in the higher 
standards nf element ary schools. The time spent ir, 
these c*»pU.-> fioin the flat would perhaps be better 
spent in drawing from the model and in practical 
geometry. 


r to proficiency than a scries of Hut it is this misdirection of instruction which many 

exercises, perhaps theoretically a little more complete people call mci -instruction ; and yet, if people really 
in its sequence, but mechanical, dull, and therefore thought that 0111 boys are over-instructed, they must 
uninteresting. want them to Ik out of school, scaring the crows or 


So, loo, a boy is not over-educated because he is 
kept poring over Greek or formal grammar. The time 
would be well spent in instruction, but he might be 
well instructed in science, which would develop his 
powers of observation, accuracy, and reasoning. He 
might be making acquaintance with some modern 
language, the value of which he clearly appreciates, 
and the literature of which, though falling short of 
Greek perfection, is more intelligible to him as being 
animated by the ideas of the age in which he lives. 
Wo have often to complain in this respect not of over- 
instruction, but of misdirected instruction. 

Even within the limits of one subject we may easily 
have misdirected instruction. Take the instance of 
drawing, now made a necessary part of the curriculum 


otherwise earning some small pittance. 

The more i easonabl^ and intelligent is the curriculum 
in our schooH, the more thoughtful and thorough the 
methods of impairing instruction, the less shall wc 
hear about ovei -education or over-instruction. Apaft 
from the jealousy touched upon at the outset Of this 
article, the root of the complaint against over-mstiuc- 
tion is a conviction not very articulate, but based qiha 
certain amount of truth, that much of the instruction 
now impmted is useless in itself, and so stupidly given’ 

as to do nothing for the benefit of the scholar. 
thk is the case, the child would surely be better* 
breathing the free air of heaven than cooped up to be 1 
subjected to a system unprofitable, depressing,, and ■ 
even injurious. - 
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“Both Sipes of the Shield." 


OUR CHILDREN ARE. BEING OVER-EDUCATED. 


“DUT your daughter must be 
D a great help to you, Mrs. 
Thompson? She looks such a 
big girl, and speaks so nicely,” 
said a lady to a gamekeeper's 
wife one morning. 

The room was a tidy one in 
n pleasant cottage, and the poor 
woman, who looked wretchedly 
ill, had a huge pile of stockings before her, and was 
with one foot rocking the cradle, where lay a baby 
of three weeks old. 

“ Bless you, ma’am!” was the answer, “Louisa 
b’nint no manner of use to me and the childei ; 
she thinks herself a deal too good for the likes of 
Mr.” 

" Oh, Mrs. Thompson ! what do you mean ?” 

“She’s that clever, and that stuck-up, there ain’t 
no bearing her ; says me and her father don’t know 
nothing, and wauls lo have a planner, ?>hc do. Shc’vc 
learnt too mm h at that Bun ul School.*’ 

“ Surely not that: rmd any way, *hi* could mend 
some of these slot kings for you. She must have 
been taught to darn ?" 

“So she: have, a fancy patch she calls 'Swiss 
darning,’ what takes her half-hour to do a inch uf; 
but wot good would that be here?*’ and Mrs. Thomp- 
son jerked three lingers thiough an enormous hole in 
the knee of her husband's long stocking. “She do 
work, ma’am, beautiful," she continued, “but shi: 
won’t do the tough patching as helps me. And says 
her father don’t know nothin’ ! Him ns can lay hands 
on every bird’s nest within ten mile^, and can tell a 
mole’s run all llie way it goe*, let alone bein’ able to 
turn up all the stoats’ and weasels’ holes on the estate, 
and puttin’ a name to the note of every bird as sings, 
spring or summer, or to any twig of shrub or tree as 
you shows him in the winter ! ” 

Mrs. Thompson paused, out of breath, and her 
visitor departed with food for thought. 

1 he next' day, while walking through the village 
street, she was accosted by Mrs. Jones with- - 

“Please to come in and look at my Mariar, mum ; 
*hc ain’t slep a wink for three nights, and she be 
rollin’ her ? ed about dreadful, and ’tintin’ for figgevs 



in her bed." 


she was astonished, not at the collapse, but that, the 
child had held out as long as she did. 

Think for a moment of the generations of ignorance 
to which the child of a labouring man in an agri- 
cultural county is the heir, of the inherited poverty . 
of physique, and then consider what it is for him to 
he placed under the teaching of a duly certificated in- . 
siructor, with all the latest lights of a town training- 
school, and with a determination to .pass every child 
in every standard. What can bo the result? The. 
mass of the children are being over- educated, if such 
a misapplication of terms be permissible. The clever 
ones struggle through, and in time forget half they 
have been crammed with, and assimilate a small portion . 
of the r<*M, while the bulk remains rir, useless lumber:-: 
in their brains. 

In the higher grade of schools, 
where our so.ns and daughters 
an: being taught, the same 
thing obtain-. The lack of 
methodical ancl varied instruc- 
tion from which we and our 
parents suffered has been fol- 
lowed by a reaction of a violent 
diameter, and with our insular 
habit of Using to do whatever we take in hand withr 
more vigour than all the rest of the world put together/ 
we have rushed into the extreme of working brains 
and bodies loo energetically now. 

Note the time-table of any girl of fourteen in a * 
high school, or that of a boy in one of the colleges 
which have be en founded within the last quarter of a 
century, and think what the work and th$ play ill it 
mean for any high-spirited, healthy, conscientious boy 
or giil. For die latter, without music, it is four hours 
of work in the class-room and two of preparation; 
the music probably making up a total of seven hours 
work a day . With the needful two hours of exercise and 
three for meals, what is left for recreation ?— real re- 
creation, not compulsory tennis, walk, or other exer- 
cise, but the amusement chosen by the child herself. 
Analyse the lessons. There will be three languages : 
French, German, and Latin ; Botany, Science, Mathe- 
matics, Advanced Arithmetic, the usual History, Geo- 
graphy, and Physiography, as well as a stiff dose of 
Literature ; and, if the girl has any aptitude, extra 



Inside the stuffy bedroom of the cottage was a sorry 
'’ight. "Mariar,” a bright intelligent child of nine, 
was sitting on her bed, with the fixed eyes of delirium, 
and searching all over the bedclothes fora five, six, 
and seven, she declared she must find at once. This 
was a case for a doctor, and poor “ Mariar V weary 
brain had to rest awhile. Her mother explained that 
had!. fo)\ months “ worried dreadful” about her 
sums, and w:ulv the wild anxiety of a clever child to 
keep jh^rJlpVa^e in her class, she h^d evidently over- * 
Worked^ * When the visitor looked oypr th h c sums and . 
°th4 vflbtk wJjM- had octupkd 1 tb^pdotf.jdtle headj^ 


Drawing lessons in an art school. Is not this, in the 
slang of the day, a “ large order ’’ for a child growing 
fast, and requiring the most watchful care for body ; 
and mind? We thinlc the step between full and 
healthy mental and bodiiy occupation and over- 
work is too often passed, with lasting damage to. 
the school-girl. / 

For a boy the hours arc much the same, with 
Greek up to a certain point instead of the, second 
'modern language and with far harder Mathematics 
, afid more Science- The standard of every examination. 

| 5 %btr alniost every year, ami the elastic 
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brain of youth is stretched to the fullest to keep up 
wirii the requirements. Most schoolmasters pride 
themselves on the amount of exercise taken by their 
pupils, and compulsory foojj^ll and cricket, paper 
chases, tennis and fives tournaments, athletics and 
gymnastics, arc also played (?) at high pressure, in- 
volving to some extent strain of mind as well as 
body. 

The restless striving to be first, to do the best, to 
keep at full stride, affords no brcaihing-time, no space 
to lest by the wayside and chew the cud of crude in- 
formation, and too often, when starting in the race 
for wealth and competence, or for the support of a 
family, the competitor finds the time spent at school 
or college has been wasted. The lessons learned - or 
rather uammed — in heavy doses are put out of mind 
with all speed in the holidays, and are held by boys 
and girls (and oftentimes by parents also) to have 
nothing whatever to do with “the daily round, the 
common task” of cvcry-day life. 

“ It is easy to find fault,” no 
doubt our readers will say ; 
“ but where is the reined v ?” 

Surely we should begin by 
not expecting all children to 
take the same curriculum ; not 
to let gills who have neither 
taste nor ear for music scrape 
for hours on a violin, or strum 
away whole years of existence at a piano ; not to 
let those who have no taste for literature devote 
hours and days to picking to pieces and ana- 
lysing one of Shakespeare’s plays ; not to force 
the brain that can scarcely be made to understand 

that — = — to plod through decimal fractions or 
5 . 10 

quadratic equations ; in short, to let the individuality 
of the child determine the course of study in detail, 
not merely en bloc , and not to allow the difference in 
the kind of subject to endow the scholar with prestige, 
or to cause him to lose it. 


Of what use is it to ft girl who, perhaps, h*s a real 
genius for cookery, by which she may be able by-and- 
by to maintain herself in case and competence, to be 
made to draw a map once a week, she having no per- 
ception of form and no facility of finger? Would not 
the girl who cannot be restrained from embroidering 
every book she possesses, with sketches, good, bad, 
and inditicient, be better employed in c.ultivatmg'lhv 
gifL with which she has been endowed, than in ex- 
ploring the mysteries of grammar and parsing involved 
sentences ? \ 

The multi tilde of things to be learned increases, of 
course, daily and hourly, and this should lead us to 
try and select more carefully such kinds of knowledge 
as will benefit rich le.irnci : carefully to make choice 
of sucli bioiet .t* will best equip him for his parr in 
the battle of life. To some extent this is possible, 
and wise parents and instructors avail themselves 
fully of all facilities given ; but is it not true that the 
mass of patents send child? en to school without 
having seriously studied the idiosyncrary of each, his 
mental charac leristics and physical qualifications ? 

“ 1-ct him learn evu \ tiling,'* niosi pare nib say j and 
when Julia's ( l.ibs list shows her hopelessly below the 
average ul her schoolmates in three out of four of 
every subject she and they have struggled through 
together, and Tom’s report has uncomplimentary 
rcmaiks scored against every subject, and initialled by 
each mastci he has been with, it should not always 
be Tom and Julia who are blamed and scolded, but 
their fathei and mother, who ought to take themselves 
seriously to task, and amend their ways. 

“lie lias been well-grounded, but does not seem 
able to make use of the material lie has acquired,” 
was written auos^ ;i report we saw the other clay b> 
a thorough!) up-to-date master on the term's woik 
of a fan ly iiulustiious and intelligent school-boy ; 
and it set ms as if ihe sentence contained the gist of 
the whole matter. 

To assimilate, not merely to acquire, should be the 
fust aim of education. 



‘ PHYLLIS IS MY ONLY JOY.” 


r.Y ILSA RKII). 


jjO, Roger, you arc actually a guardian? 
1 suppose 1 must look up to you ac- 
cordingly ? ” laughed Mabel Vaughan 
to her cousin, who had come to see 
her and her husband before going 
home from India on leave. 
tt Yes,” said Roger. u It will be a new 
Sensation to you, except in a literal sense, 
after the motherly care you li ivo taken of 
me since you canu fuit.” 

".But how in the world did the old fellow hit upon 
yo.u?” said Charlie, Mabel's husband. 



M you see, the fact was I looked after him a bit 
when he was ill, and we grew more chummy after- 
w.iids, because we were the only men in that 'sixiall 
place whose tastes were in the least congenial. 1 * . ; 

*’ Wei e you long tugether ? 11 ' ' ^ ' 

“ About two years. And' then, in his last illness. 
Major May was very anxious about his little .girl, and 
who would take care of her. He asked if 1 would agfci 
to be her guardian, and 1 consented., Pct^apslt wa - 
weak of me, as I know nothing whatever ahppt litd- 
girls, and can hardly be called very suitable for a 
guardian ; but k seemed to relieve his mind,gpeatly< 
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fl «; there »was no one else near whom he cared to a$k^ 
or would trust, lie said It is nearly a year since he. 
died." " ' * 

“ Have you written to or heard from your ward?” 
Mabel asked. * 

“ Yes,” said Roger, with a queer expression on his 
fate. “I have- written and heard too, two or three 
iimes.’ > 

‘‘What's wrong?” put in Charlie. “You look very 
doubtful over it.” 

Roger: %t Here is her last letter. Just read it, and 
perhaps you can help me to understand it.” 

The letter ran as follows : 

*' Df*r Cati'ain (»k mi am, — I am Jil'nl in ..cts by jnnr l.i a Idler rliat 
v mi are toming home cm Ic.ive 

“Aunt Mary says that s!ic hnjies j mi will conic to ico us lor a few 
days, as soon as yon can sprue tin m 

'■ I arn partirubirly anviou*. to consult ymabuir some things which 
I mil'l not do by letlcr, as th^y m-cd discn-.siou. 

Thank you for the good :idvi>,c which you give me, ami which] 
s!ul! endeavour to follow. 

'* I am afraid 1 am a nouh'e to you, bur I must try not to make too 
many demands on your patina c\ 

“ Wuh kind t maids, 

*' I icin.nn, 

,l Your * 1 sinrrrely, 

" pHYl MS May." 

Mabel and Gun lie read ir, and then the former paid, 
“Thai seem* to me very prettily expressed, but very 
grown-up. What ngc is s!»c :* " 

“A muic child, l believe,” replied Roger. “Her 
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father always spoke of her as his; ‘little girl 1 ; 
and it strikes me that a .‘little * girl must have a 
pretty decided mind of her own to write in that 
way.” . 

“ Well, you need no** look so rueful over it, old 
chap,” said Charlie, laughing. 14 Perhaps she may not 
act as she writes, and when we come home you will be 
singing 4 Phyllis is my only joy. : ” 

Roger (1 rah am, though a very fine fellow, was cer* 
tainly not fitted to be guardian to a young girl, for he 
knew absolutely nothing about girls or women, having 
no sisters or near female relatives : his mother, whom 
he had worshipped, having died In his boyhood; and 
he had few lady friends. 

He had been thoroughly imbued by his father with 
the old-fashioned notions in regard to women : that 
they were to be placed on a sort of pedestal, and worked ' 
for and attended to by their male relations, and 
nothing was to be expected from them but to be sweet, ■ 
and chat tiling, and — helpless. 

Some weeks after the conversation recorded above, 
Roger, shortly after hi* arrival in England, went to see 
Ins ward cu her aunts, Miss Kit. * 

Phyllis May was not at home when he arrived, but 
her aunt received him, and proved a most charming 
old lady : somewhat of an invalid, but taking great 
iiucn-di in all around, and very full of praises of her 
“dear ( hild.” 

Imagine the astonishment of Roger- -in whose mind 
the ‘Tittle git l had been gmwiug younger and younger 
as lie listened to her aunt - -when theie enteied a young 
lady, tall, fair, and giaeeful, to whom Aunt Mary intro- 
duced him, and said tli.it this was his ward, Phyllis 
May. 

Phjlli.s, for her part, looked equally astonished, and 
said very naively. “ Why, I did not 
know you were so young !” 

“ What made you think that l was 
old?” said Roger, laughing and 
shaking hands. 

“Well, father wrote of you as his 
friend, and I naturally thought you 
would be near his age.” 

“And he always spoke of you as 
his 4 little girl/ so I naturally 
imagined you were still a child.” 

“And 1 have no doubt that Aunt 
Mary has been confirming that de- 
lusion by speaking of me as 4 the 
child,’ as she generally does,” re- 
joined Phyllis, with a smile and a 
shake of her head at her aunt. 
u But,” she continued, turning again 
to Roger, “you can take comfort 
that your time of responsibility will 
be the shorter, as I shall be of age 
in little more than a year.” : 

After this — for that day.ht least — 
Aunt Mary had most of the talking 
iii her own hands ; asking Roger 
about his life in India, and his 
friendship with her brother-in-law, 




and telling him little: anecdotes about Phyllis ; and 
• through it all — the question* and answers, and the 
little bits of narrative which Roger was led into 
„^t times — Phyllis was moie or less studying her 
,, guardian. 

Apparently by next morning she had made up her 
mind about him, for in the cour.se of a walk, taken to 
show him the beauties of the little town and the sur- 
rounding country, she tinned to him after describing a 
viewer-most evidently by rote, as if she was thinking 
.of something cUc - and said suddenly, “Captain 
Graham, I want to know if you will help me ?” 

44 Certainly. In what way ? ” 

4 1 am very anxious to take up some profession ; 

. and I want you to help me* to overcome Aunt Mary s 
scruples/’ 

,/^Yest: And what profession is it that you wish to 
take' up?’* ; 

. 4 * Oh \ v with a comical smile, “ I want your help and 
advice on that point, too. You see I hav< tnanv wants, 
aud-l coolly bring them to, you/ 
u That is quite right. You know l am yqur guarcUafy 
But -X,; y thought } from the way you spqke. thit ybu 


pci 


idea of a piofcsMon in your 


had sonu: 
mind/’ 

“ ^ no ; l)ui 1 think everyone should have some- . 
thing that they could turn their hands to if need be. 1 ” i * 
“ Hut you have no need/ 1 ' ■> . 1 

“Not actual need, at present; but you know that ’ 
wlmt belong* to on* would hardly suffice, brought upas,,- 
I have been, if 1 had not a home with Aunt Mary,” -■ 

4 As Jong, 1 lien, as you have that home you do not- 
need to mind, I should say ; and 1 do not think your . 

aunt could do without you/' 

“No, not altogether, perhaps; but she has other 
nieces besides myself.” 

41 Rut, as she told me, none whom she has brought * 
up and then learned to depend upon, like you.” „ c \^* 
“ Yes,” said Phyllis, wisely quilting this point of 
argu neru and ie turning to the main question 
wish to fit myself for some calling by . which 1 copld bej 
‘ independent, and work for myself at least, 
required to do so.” 

Roger could not help thinking as 
■ ipreUy fresh young face* that it miich ! 

'/■f'natur^ of. things that 
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ready and anxious to - work for her ; and k he' wondered > 
idly how.it would fed to be applied: to, as guardian, for ' 
the hand of his ward- . But he only said : a I see you 
mean to work at something, but how arelwc to find 
out what that. something shall be? 1 fe^ 1 shall be 
but a poor assistant,' as l have so liltle acquaintance 
with young ladies and their ways that I did not even 
know there were any professions for them.” 

“There arc various branches of art,” said Phyllis 
slowly, “but they require special gifts, which I doubt 
my possessing any more than those necessary for the 
study of music.” 

“ Well, there arc some off already. What remain ? ” 

“ bonie women study as doctors,” she continued, with 
a doubting look, which soon changed to one of amuse- 
ment at die look of dismay which came over her 
companion’s face. 

Hut you would never do such a thing as that?” the 
latter exclaimed. 

' ‘'Why not? Many women do.” 

“ It surely must make them very masculine ? ” 

“ Oh mi ! Why shuuhl it ? Hut you may he quite 
easy oh that' point: 1 am not neaily clever enough and 
have no taste that way. Hut this does not apply to 
nursing, though 1 cannot say that it comes up to my 
heat/ ideal of work ; at leuol, you cannot object to’it on 
the score of' its not being genuine woman's work.” 

“True ; but if you do not like it ?” 

Oh, 1 do not go that, length ; in fact, I wish to find 
out all particulars, and have made some inquiries, to 
which 1 await answers, before deciding against it.” 

’ “1 used to understand that teaching was about the 
only way in which a lady could make a livelihood.” 

“ Yes, teaching is anuLhcr profession ; but I dare say 
it will be news’ to you that it requires a thorough 
couise of Uaifiing* nowadays. Teaching or nursing 
seem 'certainly best suited to those who have no very 
decided bent in one particular direction ; but Ihcte are 
other callings which 1 know little or nothing about, 
anti 1 am very ahxious to find out about them.” 

“ 1 suppose that' is where I can help you?” 

“ If you will be so very kind. And also help me to 
make Aunt Mary see the sense of the proceeding.” 

“But how can 1 do that when it is just what 1 have 
to learn to sec myself? Your ideas arc; all too new to 
me. f must have time to let them take root in my 
own mind first.” 

“Oh, well ; but 1 think you will come round to it in 
a day Or two, and I can let you see sonic very good 
vnagasinc articles on the subject, which put it much 
clearer -and better than 1 do.” 

“Thank you,” said Roger hastily; “but I much 
pivfcr oral to, written instruction ; and then, besides, I 
can a$k questions and argue doubtful points,” 

PhyUisr cfifttainly strove her best to. enlighten Roger 
on: the. subject of woman’s work during the week that 
he stayed; with them. 

U wasjaIi.ftQch':u new experience to him, and he felt 
very muiji 'int crested in studying this, bright young 
creatur^ who was so gay and full of fun,, and ready to 
1 ake pleasure, M the veriest trifles at one tqne ; and so 


■at another* , As he said, to himSelf, V Like a sermon on 
the text bf Lorigfellow’s ‘ Psalrri df Life/ ” 

V During one of these instructive conversatijoinjs,tlic re- 
niembrag.Cc of the letters which had been exchanged 
before his leaving fndm came over Roger’s mind,. and 
he began in a most humble manner to apologise "fin;- .. 
the tone he had taken in liis* : . / ■ 

“ I don’t 1 know what you must have thought of me ■ 
writing to you in that manner ; but then, 1. was quite ‘ 
convinced that you were a little girl, and 1 thought 1 
was .bound to give you some good advice ; though at- v ■> 
the same lime I devoutly hoped that little girls were” , 
not like little boys, as 1 knew' the latter: for I was sure' 

I hey would vote me an old bore and skip the advice**- 
not that that would do much harm '--but if would have 
been a pity to start with disgusting the child. What. I 
cannot get over is the charming way in . which - you 
rook my assumption of the paternal. Were you not , 
really very indignant with me all' the lime, although '■*; 
you wrote so pleasantly ?” t r . ■ , 

“ No,” said Phyllis. “ 1 had a misunderstanding of / 
my own, you see ; for I was quite sure you were .an/^; 
cldeily gentleman, so 1 thought it quite natural .. that ,\Z 
you should put in a little good advice. Besides, l, have -V* 
not that morbid dread of advice which some people " 
sci. m to have. If the advice is good, then take Uq and;, 
if it is not good, one is under no such overwhelming 
obligation to follow it.” - \ V; '"■/ 

“ Very true. Yet I am afraid 1 am one of the people .; V 
who have the ‘morbid dread."’ ; 

“ Then it was the more inexcusable* in you to inflict • K 
what you disliked on that poor, innocent, unoffending ; / 
little girl.” • . . ‘ V - 

* ■- Yes, it was very bad of me ; and I can only say^// ; 
shall not do so again.” * *». ’ , *' / 

“No” said l J hylli>, laughing; “as she does riot/ 
exist. But I hope it will not prevent you’ giving me V ; 
ad \ice: at least, when i want it.” ,.V ( * 

“A very wise proviso, which I shall interpret to 
wait till l am asked for it.” ’ ; ' 

Roger had opportunities of seeing his'ward under a 
variety of aspects, for the small town where she lived 
was a gay little place, and Miss May was a favourite / ‘ 
with all classes. . 

A handsome young officer was naturally looked ' / 
upon as a great acquisition, and several impromptu ' 
garden and tennis parties were got up for his benefit 
during his stay. 

Am* Mary seemed pleased, and told Roger fln<! 
morning that she was glad, because it brought Phyllis 
once more among her young companions: “which,”' 
said the good lady, “is excellent for her, for though, . 
she is bright and cheerful When with me, I think she 
has been growing too serious-minded for one so young. 

1 do not wish to see her frivolous or giddy, but I do . 
not think there is any fear of that ; and it is n6t ruuuriil 
• at her age to be so taken up about work, and duty, and 1 
all sorts of serious .questions. Has she .been speaking, 
to you about her wish to follow a profession?,^ 

; * “Yes, she has/ said Roger. \ , \ . ■ 

1 v ; Apd what is your idea, upon the subject t n . ; . 

*4 T^rid iriyidea# .very tri.uch confused, as .the 
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subject is perfectly new to me ; and I iVas brought up 
with the notion that it was a man’s privilege to work 
for the ladies of his family, and that they should only 
work in cases of dire necessity.” 

fct Ah yes ! — that was the way in my young d&ys ; but 
Phyllis will tell you that ail that lias been changed now- 
adays. Your opinion is of importance, because she 
will have to yield to it, as she is not twenty-one 
yet.” 

Roger had forgotten this aspect of the case, and the 
shrewd old lady saw this m his face. 

; “ 1 thought it would be as well to remind you,” she 
continued. “At first I was sorry when I saw’ you were 
young ; for Phyllis needs a strong wise baud to 
guide her : not that she is foolish, but she has little 
experience, a strong will, and an impulsive nature. 
Hut T am glad that you begin with these old-fashioned 
notions, for you will not let Phyllis run away too far 
on her hobby ; and I think you have too steady ahead 
<0 be carried away with her enthusiasm out of reach of 
common sense.” 

“ I am glad you have spoken about this, Miss Ker. 
I wanted 10 hear your side, for I have only had Miss 
May’s version as yel, and that is so new to me that 1 
must take some time to get used to it.” 

The next time that Roger had a little talk with Miss 
Ker, he said — 

M I have been thinking over what you were saying 
about your niece, and I fancy it might be as well to 
let her prepare herself, as she says, for snrnc pro- 
fession, and then she would feel herself independent. 
The difficulty seems to be what profession she should 
follow.” 

u Yes, that is the point ; for/ said Aunt Mary, 
rather reluctantly, 11 1 think you are right, perhaps, 
about letting her have her way : things of that sort 
sometimes die for want of opposition. / would not 
like her to take up nursing, for one thing : I think it is 
too hard work for her.’’ 

“ 1 do not think that she is afraid of hard work ; but 
v slic seems anxious to find out about other callings 
before fixing on any, and I think I may be able to help 
her in that way when 1 return to London.” 

“ Well, I need not say that I shall not be sorry for 
anything that keeps her longer beside me. I can 
assure you that I am in no hurry to part from my 
‘child’ and 1 just hope that something may be found 
for which she can prepare at home.” 

Just then Phyllis came into the room, and, seeing 
the two in earnest conversation, gaily accused them 
of plotting something against her, and then suddenly, 
with a comical gesture of despair, she said— 

“ 1 know what it is : you are going to put a stop to 
.my plans about work, and were contriving how to 
break it gently to me. 1 have known it was coming 
by* 'Aupt Mary’s face ever since the tennis parties 
began/ 

Then, sitting clown in a resigned manner, she con- 
tinued— 

“Now I thTnk I '■an bear it. Let me see what is 
your idea of breaking it gently. How will you do 
it?* 


Roger at once stopped smiling, and said, with a very 
grave face— 

“ You have not given us time to contrive the gentle- 
ness, so you must just put up with my roughness, unless 
Miss Ker wiil undertake to break Our decision, to 
you.” 

“Not at all,” replied Aunt Mary. “You are her 
guardian, and must make known your decisions your 
self.” 

u ft really does sound alarming/ said Phyllis, with 
a graver look. “ 1 hope my jest is not going to come 
true.” 

Roger, however, rc-assurcd her on this point, and 
told her that she might carry out her plans as soon as 
she had decided a suitable calling to prepare for. 

“ Yes ; and how am 1 to decide ?” 

“You told me you were making inquiries about 
various occupations, and l shall also make some when 
T am in London ; and when you have made up your 
mind as to what best suits your taste, we can find out 
as to whether it is piacticablc for you.'* 

“ Thank you ; that is very kind of you, and it will be 
a great help u» me to have inquiues made on the spot. 
It is so much brttcr than hy leUeiv 1 

Soon alter this, Roger left to visit various friends, 
one of these visits taking him to London for a time. 

It was wonderful the amount of infoi million which 
he collected while there, but Phyllis thought it was 
still innre. wonderful the amuimt of objections he had 
to each occupation. This was too much work ; that 
was too trilling, and she could employ her powers to 
better purpose ; the next was not remunerative enough, 
and so on. 

And when Roger did not seem to have any objections 
to offer, Aunt Mary would be sure to step quietly in 
with hers, which were generally to the effect that it 
would take her dear girl too much away from her. 

In fact, Phyllis was sure that they were both resolved 
not to find anything suitable, but, nothing daunted, 
she perseveicd in her cndeavouis to meet with some- 
thing to please all parties ; and, really, this covert 
opposition had the effect of stirring her up to fiesh 
efforts. 

In truth, her aunt and guardian would probably have, 
given way and withdrawn their objections if they had 
seen that her heart was set on anything ; but Miss 
Phyllis was, unconsciously, very fastidious, . and het\ 
objections were about equal in number to those of the 
others. 

Of course, all this necessitated a great deal of cor- 
respondence through the summer and autumn, and 
Roger even came down for a few days to discuss one 
specially interesting calling, but the discussion re* 
mained without result. ' 

During all this time, however, Phyllis was not idlfr 
SM was a very well-educated girl, and possessed' a 
most active and inquiring mind, which loved study far 
study s Sake ; so, besides responding to the demands 
made upon her time by her aunt, who was- learning to 
depend upon her more and more in many little ways, 
and also to those, demands made upon her by society 
in general, she managed to keep up one. or two 
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branches of study for theirfcwn sake?, and without "any' the interest wh'ffc'h Phyllis inspired,, with her fresh, un- 
regard to a possible future calling. sophisticated ways, and her mixture of earnestness and 

Roger in the meanwhile; ’ though, as he said, gaiety, for Roger was’ slowly, but surely, learning the 

“amassing enough information about women’s work to oldest of all lessons under his ward’s unconscious 

enable him to write a’ book on the subject,” was being teaching. 



■* UIKV ACTUALLY IIAI) SOME DAYS OF GOOD STRONG FROST.’' 


fifed and made nuicli of by his numerous friends, of 
whom he seemed to have a ■great number ; for all his life 
had not been spent in the out-of-the-way station where 
he and Major May had been the only frieads, and he 
was by nature a most sociable and friendly man, and 
also a great favourite with other men. 

Certainly in these months he came in contact with 
a far greater number of girls and women than he had 
hitherto , done* • Many of them were very charming,, 
and he, admired them greatly, but none had for him . 


He spent a week at Christmas-time with her and 
her aunt, 

Phyllis declared that she was not one bit nearer to 
her goal, for all her endeavours and his help ; blit she 
agreed that they should have that week as a complete 
holiday. And a very pleasant holiday it was, for 
they actually had some days of good strong frost — 
which so seldom comes just when it is wanted— 
and Roger had the pleasure of rubbing up his half- 
forgotten accomplishment of skating, and of escorting 
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Phyllis, wlw wa s no mean performer in that line, to'; 
the ice. - 

Phyllis was able to throw her earnestness, quite as 
much into her play as her work, and Roger was much 
amused at the thorough manner in which she took 
him in hand at first; but *he soon found nut that it 
was Only a little practice that he was now in waul of, 
"'and that- he was cleat ly capable of (caching her far 
more than' she could teach him. 

The week slipped away all too soon for Roger. 

Towards the end he found, to l»N gic.it disgust, that 
Phyllis was quite anxious for him to go, but when he 
taxed her with her wish to gu qu.t ot him, she was 
eager in her disclaimer* and a polo;, .k *, saving that it 
arose figm her bad hal/il of siting only one side ojt a 
question, and her anxiety i rally was that In: should 
' make inquiries about some new, ami tlieielorc all- 
- interesting, subject ; but now that he had brought the 
other side to her mind she was quite doleful, and it 
was sonic consolation to him when she confessed that 
it would be veiy dull indeed when lie left. 

In the beginning of the year the Vaughans came 
home from India, but Roger did not sec them till 
almost the end of Pcbmary, when lie called mi them 
at their hotel in London. 

After the first gicelings, Mabel said - 

“ And how do you get on with your ward? Is she 
as hard to manage as you feaied ?” 

“We do pretty well, thank you,*' Roger n plied 
gravely. “1 found that she was amenable to leason, 
though she is of an independent nature, and has a 
good strong will of her own.” 

* 1 should very much like to sec hoi.” 

, “That can be easily managed, as she is in London 
•at present with her aunt, Miss Ker, for a short time ; 
their hotel is not far from here. The aunt is a charm- 
ing old lady, but not very strong, and they have come 
for advice for her and to see about some classes for 
Miss May. I asked Miss Ker if ] might bring you to 
call, as 1 know you will he pleased with her, and I 
should like my ward to know yon. I hope you do not 
object ? " 

“Not at all ; I am quite anxious to sec them both.’ 1 

Just then, Charlie, who had been called away to 
answer a letter, returned, and, joining in, asked Rogci 
if be had had much to do as a guatdinn. 

‘ ■ “ Oh, 1 have had some wmk in trying to settle her 
studies, and it U not ovur yet.” 

“ Dear me ! that must be rather a bore.” 

But on this Roger discreetly changed the subject to 
inquiries for. mutual friends, so as to avoid committing 
himself to any statements about hi* ward, as lie was 
looking' forward to enjoying Mabels surprise when she 
Sa^Phyllis. 

certainly had his full enjoyment when he took 
Mabel to 'call next day. She was evidently prepared to 
bft'YCfy gracious to the little girl, and actually wanted 
' W g^t some chocolates for her, as '‘children always 
' like ( .v /# ' : : ’• 

/pT^.^^.nearly t<W much fa- Roger’;, gravity, but 
Jie iyautd not li^ve time to get any then ; and 

jpnfy their arrival at. the hold svh^U.^aycd him ' 


having to answer Mabel’s question as to tlie.child’s 
age/ . 'V -,’ 

: But what Roger enjoyed most was M dial’s fucc when , 
After introducing her to Miss Ker, lie presented his 
“ward, Miss May.” . r 

A look of utter bewilderment swept over Mrs. 
Vaughan’s face, mid she nearly exclaimed withsur- . 
prise, bill she quit kly recovered licr sdf-possesSfdii ; ' 
and to Phyllis, who had taken a shy (it, and tliu$ not 
noticed all this In play, and also to Miss -Ker, ?hc,' 
appeared a veiy pleasant woman, though, a little 
quiet ; but Roger, who knew his cousin’s maimed 
better, saw that slu: i ould hardly get over her astoilv 
ishmciii sufiiciuiilv to keep up the conversation,, an4^- 
that her pail m it roilainly did not go witlv its 
usual lluencv : but ‘dir did recover so far as to give 
him a glance which told him that he would hear more ■ 
about it. 

As si Kin as the) woio fairly outside again, Mabel 
turned upon him with a laughing faro, though she was 
Irving haul to fiown and look severe. , • 

‘‘You wretch! I would like to give you a good 
shaking! Wluit did you mean b\ giving me ' no 
warning? Wue you not afraid that 1 would say or 
do something aw luiiv rude in my mu prise? And yoti 
know 1 von heady took some sweets to her 1 ! * 

“Oh ves ! hut, you see, we avoided that danger, and 
the idea of \nu being rude never even crossed my 
miiul ; besides, 1 would not have missed your face 
when you saw her for anything. Oh, it was too 
good!” going oil into a gale ot merriment at the 
icoollcetion. 

“Kudo man!" said Mrs. Vaughan, with disgust;’ 
“and laughing at me, too J I believe you just did it in 
order to pay someone out for your own shock.” 

“Just so ; that and the fun of the thing. But you 
can make it even by playing the same trick on Charlie 
when she and her aunt come to take tea with you 
to moirow afternoon.” 

“ So 1 will ! Tell inc, how did you behave at your 
first interview? It must have been splendid to . see ; 
you.” . 1 1 v/' 

“ We were both gieatly astonished, and frankly said 
so ; Miss May first, I think.” * 

“Why? What was she astonished at ?” 

“ My youth, comparatively speaking. She had.. cW 

pcctcd that i was about her father's age, at \auy, - 

rate.” ’ 

“Oh, that is lovely! 1 should have liked to. see;, 
your faces so much ! Now I tyust be careful hot." .to* 
l$t it out to Charlie.” - , .V 

The next afternoon Roger took care to be ‘at .the"' 
Vaughans’ befoie Phyllis and her aunt arrived, in orders 
to see the effect of the meeting on Charlie. , He jfoU&t:'; 
an opportunity of asking Mabel if she had iiiana^eid tb”; 
keep ChArlie in the dark. T , ’ : v • v>' !i 

“ Yes, 1 have, by avoiding the subject as nyifdb ^S v 
possible, or telling him he can see them for IjEirit&elf^ 
When they conic; in fact, he hope? he is'npt expected" 
.to talk to the little girl, as he <jbes npt^kuow- Yjfeat tor ' 
say to children.” * ' .''’ v y : / 

Who haaqtefi'-i 



i “ iivr.bis.fi Mv O^ly 

moment, liaa tev«- ih^hf**' 
two expected guests. ... ; . , . £ ■ ’ < *• / > Jf -.^junce he found out biamtstafee." 

Of cpiirae Charlie was introduced to Miss Ker first, V^. Th*., *fW O nfij 
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fit to undeceive you. 

' ^> .,. : ;: j 5ince tic found out Ida jiustake." 

Of/ourae Charhe ws introduCed > Miss Ker first, >;'*'*■ 'Then, ?fter a momcnt/ah* added- - - 

hut he clccWi^.thc othej^by saying, after the first y,'"' “And, that alio explains' the bewilderW look which 
tew words , Mrs- Vaughan gave me yesterday— though sire, got 

over it more quickly than you do. I did not' thSifc 
much about it at the time, but I sec it all qledjriy 


you 


' T FV*«** 1 } 1 

• 1 am sorry to .see that your niece is not with 

91 ! ’ 

I. ■ , 

‘‘Oh ! hut she is,” Miss Ker answered, presenting 
Phyllis to him ; “this is my niece, Phyllis May- Mr. 
Vaughan.*’ 

Charlie simply stared at her at first, and then 
binned out— 

“Oh, 1 say ! but l thought she was quite a little 

lint here Phyllis came to the rescue, for, laughing 
met lily at the puzzled expression on Charlie’* face, she 
said — 

“ Now I am sure this is a liap uf Captain Graham’s 
setting. He told von at first that his waitl was a little 


now. 

This, of course, produced explanations and apologies^ 
which soon put them on a different footing from that 
which obtained at their first meeting; and Fhyllig, tp.- 
her great delight, found what a merry, gay little woriiah, 
ami how kind-hearted withal, her guardian^ cousin 
was when she v\as not suffering froju a shock of 
surprise. • ’ * , ■ 

Mabel and Phjllis speedily became fast friends after 
thi^ and they had noL met many times before the \ 
latter had confided her wishes and plans in the way of. 


work to the sympathetic little woman. 
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Mrs. Vaughan said very little on the subject to 
Phyllis ; buL she was soon after consulted on the sub- 
ject by Roger, as he thought she might be able to 
suggest something fresh. 

“ l do not think you will require to exert yourself to 
find work for Miss May/* she told him. “That girl is 
too fresh and charming not to be taken off your hands 
very soon ; unless, indeed/' with a searching look at 
him, “ you mean to keep her yourself/ 

Thus brought to book, Roger had to confess that his 
cousin had hit the mark, and he went on to say that 
his search was rather half-hearted now ; whereupon 
Mabel advised him to give it up altogether, and try 
whether he could not induce Phyllis to take charge 
of him. 

‘‘Yon can tell her with a clear conscience that she 
will find her work cut out for her if she does undertake 
such a charge, and you may refer her to me if she 
doubts it. She cannot doubt my experience, after live 
years of married life/ 

“Now you grow flippant and frivolous/ said Roger, 
trying to look severe ; “but 1 think 1 shall take your 
advice if I can only screw my courage to the sticking 
point/ 

“Well, you will certainly have to do that for your- 
self,' as I do not believe in proposals by proxy.” 

But Roger could not carry out his intentions for some 
time, as Phyllis was obliged to leave London sooner 
than was originally intended and in lather a huuy^ as 

her aunt was not very well. They weie not home at 
all too soon, for Miss Kcr look a serious illness a 
couple of days after they arrived, which kept Phvliis 
fully employed for some weeks, and gave her a prac- 
tical insight into the details of nursing that she 
would gladly have dispensed with ; and although the 
doctor complimented her on her skill, and assured her 
that she had quite a twin that way, her few weeks’ 
experience cured her of all dcsiic for further work of 
that kind, though she was very gl.nl indeed that she 
had been able to do the most of the musing of her 
beloved aunt. 

During this time Roger was taken up partly with 
Some business of his own, and partly with looking after 
some of Phyllis May’s affairs, both of which were very 
tedious, and took up much time ■ and things fell out 
so that he was not able to go ami see Phyllis until she 
and her aunt had come home from a little change taken 
for the benefit of the invalid. 

It was well into the month of May when Roger went 
down* Miss Ker had nearly recovered her normal 
state of health, and Phyllis had got over her fatigue 
ant] anxiety in a great measure, and was actually 
beginning to think of her long- neglected plans hut it 
was in a much more humble state of mind that she 
, approached them now, after her t,pell of r^al hard 
w^k. 

The day after his anival Roger asked her to come 
fqf a walk with him, for which Aunt Mary thanked him, 
for ..she was taking alarm lest her rueu \ health 
should suffer from w.mt of h^sh a.r and exercise* 


They went the same way that Phyllis had taken him 
on his first visit, and when they came to a certain view 
she reminded him of this, and also that it was there 
that she had begun to ask for his help in her plans ; 
and added that she wished now to resume them, and 
see if she could not come to some more practical 
result. * 

Roger let her talk on for a little, and even begin to 
go over the old plans, but though lie knew she was 
wondering at his apparent want of sympathy, he could 
not speak at first, for he felt that the time had come 
but where? oh! where were the words? He could 
not remember one of the neatly-turned speeches which 
he had thought over for this occasion. 

He had finally to give them up, and to plunge into 
the middle of things in what he fell to be a painfully 
abrupt manner. 

He said th it as all the plans had failed, lie had 
another to suggest, and then in a few simple wouls he 
asked her to be. his wife. 

Poor Ph\11is was quite taken aback, and could only 
say- 

“Oh no ! Why, you are my guardian, and 1 have 
always thought of you as a sort of elder brother or 
uncle/ 

“Oh, come/ said Roger, not very much flattered, 
“1 am not so very old. I am really not quite thirty 
yet.” 

And ilicn lie bilged her to lake time over her 

answer, said she might have as long as she liked to 
consider, ami he would not trouble her about it in the 
meantime; but evidently the “ meantime ” did not 
begin at once, lor he added a good deal of per- 
suasion and observations on his own feelings, till 
Phyllis ruse ami turned homewards. 

That was a queer walk back ! At first Phyllis 
looked and fill vw mihigly shy, but they had not gone 
far before they had plunged into a violent argument, 
all because of an innocent reni.nk of Roger’s in favour 
of maiiied hfi. Phyllis, from a sudden spirit of oppo- 
sition, had cluwin to take the opposite side, and Roger 
felt his chances getting smaller and smaller, as her 
arguments in favour of single blessedness grew in ore 
numerous. 

But for all the vigour of this fight, the victory fell to 
Roger’s share eventually, though Phyllis did not come 
round to lus way of thinking for nearly a week, during 
which time, she declared, he did not keep his promise 
to let her alone, but would talk about his speedy 
departure for India, and the length of time before 
he could return, in what she was pleased to te^m 
“ a most heartless manner/’ 

This was one of the exceptional matches which. gave 
satisfaction to everyone, and even Aunt Mary had her 
one objection removed when she heard that Roger's 
rcg.mcnt was ordered home, and was likely td fee 
qualified within easy distance. ; 

Mabel Vaughan says that Phyllis has taken up. her 
new duties with all the vigour which she expended on 
her former plans for following a profession/ 1 , 
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PEOPLE WHO FACE DEATH : LIFEEOAT MEN. 

V.Y TILL A l THOlv OF “ THE QUELLS l'ASSENllEk’S STORY." 


HOOISHT! The imket mounted into 
space and the falling points of lire were 
driven away and scattered by the fierce 
nor’ -nor'- caster. Indeed, the wind 
blew in such \iolent squalls that it was not easy to 
stand upon the Akleburg beach in the early morning 
of the 20th No\ ember last. It was almost as difficult 
to peer thiough the blinding scud out into the storm 
tossed waters. 

“Ah, theic she is ' " the civ goes nji : fir, balanced 
on the lop of a huge billow, «i vessel is seen ill diie 
distress (hiving full upon lire Si/ewell Hank water- 
logged, hei masts going, a helpless wreck. A moment 
only and she L lo^t to v ievv, sucked down by the 
hungry sea. No ! she was onlv hidden in the trough 
of the waves. Look ! she is again tossed upwards, and 
a pitiless force hun u s her onward to the fatal shoals. 

Help ! help ! for within an hour she is doomed to 
certain destruction ! 

Help is at hand ; but is it possible that any boat 
can live in such a sea? And if so, who will dare the 
tempest? Thu question is answered: if a rescue is 
possible heie are eighteen brave men who mean to 
succeed. The lifeboat is run do an to the water, but 
the heavy siuf continually bleaks over her, and .t is 
difficult to keep lu i head to the sea, the huge waves 
■dashing hei bumbkle uu the shore. At lcnj;lli, how- 
ever, by the help of two vvarp» and man) willing hands, 
she is fairly launched, and under swelling canvas 
breasts the waves in gallant stv le. The drenching 
spray sweeps over her, to fall asten: with a swash like 
the rattle of muVkctiy, a ‘Thousand gaping graves '* are 
around her, the attempt seems madness, yet still she 
struggles onward. 


And now the men, as they crowd close to the bul- 
warks, can see the wreck plainly - a mere hull, deep in 
the water, and washed by every wave. She is the 
Russian barque JW/.viVj/V//, of OOo tons burden, with a 
crew of fourlccn hands, laden with firewood, bound 
from Kotka foi London. 

The lifeboat nears the shoals, but it is evident 
that the vessel is fast bi caking up. 1 lurry, hurry, 
brave men, foi in half an hour it will be loo late ! 

Wiv rs, svMvihc.u ts, liieiids, on shore, stiain their 
sight to follow the living boat, the drifting vessel ; it is 
a race for dc u life. Death linking on the sunken sands 
Death tiding the hmiicaue, Death in the roaring 
seas ! 

At the most ciitu a! moment the mi/en sheet becomes 
unhooked and < rat ks with a loud repoiL in the wind. 
Alas! lor the hfiho.it and her gallant crew’ ! Hut a 
cool hand is at the helm, and luckily the threatened 
danger is averted, 'flic sad is caught and fastened, 
and bounding foi ward, the bo.it is soon under the 
lee of the wieck, and ventures as near to it as she can. 
Vis, there are all the ciew anxiously waiting! Steady 
now, steady! One by one the fourteen poor fellow's 
drop into the boat, and aie taken oft' safe and sound. 
The lcsmc has been effected only just in time, for ten 
minutes later the .essel is driven upon the banks and 
delicti lu pimw 

Thoie aie now thirty-two men in the lifeboat, but 
they are b\ no means out of danger. The seas are so 
mountainous that the coxswain daic not attempt to 
make for the shore, but stems ioi Harwich. Fortun- 
ately, they meet with no mishap save the lengthened 
cold and exposure, and enter the harbour in safety at 
eleven o’clock. 
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* PEOPLE WHO V ACE DEATH : LIFEBOAT MEN. 

liY Till- AUTHOR OF 14 THE QUEER PASSENGER'S STORY/' 


-I IOOI Si IT ! The rocket mounted into 
space and the falling points of fire were 
driven away, and scattered by the fierce 
nor'-noi ’-caster. Indeed, ‘the wind 
blew in such violent squalls that it was not easy to 
Stand upon the Aldeburg beach in the early morning 
of the 20th No\ ember last. It was almost as difficult 
to peer through the blinding scud oul into the storm- 
tossed waters. 

“Ah, theie she is ! " the cry goes up ■ for, balanced 
on the top of a huge billow, a vessel is seen in dire 
distress chiving full upon the Si/ewell Hank - water- 
l.igged, hei masts going, a helpless wreck. A moment 
only and she is lost to view, sucked down by the 
hungry sea. No ! she was only hidden in the trough 
of the waves. Look ! she is again tossed upwards, and 
a pitiless force hurries her onward to the fatal shoals. 

Help ! help ! for within an hour she is doomed to 
certain destruction ! 

Helii is at hand ; but is it possible that any boat 
can live in such a sea? And if so, who will dare the 
tempest? The question is answeied : if a lescue is 
possible here aie eighteen brave men who mean to 
succeed. The lifeboat is run down to the water, but 
the heavy sm f continually breaks over her, and it is 
difficult to keep hei head to the sea, the huge waves 
■dashing her broadside cm the shore. At length, how - 
ever, by the help of two warps and many willing hands, 
she is fairly launched, and under swelling canvas 
breasts the waves in gallant style. The drenching 
spray sweeps over her, to fall astein with a swash like 
the rattle of musketry, a “ thousand gaping giavcs ” are 
around her, the attempt seems madness, yet still she 
struggles onward. 


And now the men, as they crowd close to the bul- 
warks, can see the vvieck plainly- -a mere hull, deep in 
the water, and washed by every wave. She is the 
Russian barque / ’cnscapcn, of 6(>o tons burden, with a 
crew r of fourteen hands, laden with firewood, bound 
from Kotka for London. 

The lifeboat nears the shoals, but it is evident 
that the vessel is fast bi caking up. Hurry, hurry, 
brave men, foi in half an hour ii will be too late ! 

Wives, sweethe.ii ts, fi tends, on shore, strain their 
sight to follow the living boat, the diifting vessel ; it is 
a race for deal life. Death lurking on the sunken sands 
Death riding the hiuncane, Death in the i oaring 
seas ! 

At the most etilical moment the mi/.en sheet becomes 
unhooked and t racks with a loud reporl in the wind. 
Alas ! for the lifeboat and her gallant crew ! Hut a 
cool hand is at the helm, and luckily the threatened 
danger is averted, 'file sad is caught and fastened, 
and bounding forwaid, the boat is soon under the 
lee of the wieck, and ventures as near to it as she can. 
Yes, tlu ie are all the crew anxiously waiting! Steady 
now, steady! One by one the fourteen poor fellows 
drop inti the boat, and are taken off safe and sound. 
The rescue has been effected only just in time, for ten 
minutes later the vessel is driven upon the banks and 
clashed to pieces. 

There aie now thirty-two men in the lifeboat, but 
they are by no means out of danger. The seas are so 
mountainous that the coxswain dale not attempt to 
make for the shore, but steers for Harwich. Fortun- 
ately, they meet with no mishap save the lengthened 
cold and exposure, and enter the harbour in safety at 
eleven o’clock. 
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What say the oldest inhabitants 
of Aldcburg? Why, that “it was 
the best service ever rendered 
here ! ” And the Committee of 
the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution, to mark 
their approval, unani- 
mously awarded m James 
Cable, coxswain of the 
Aideburg lifeboat, the 
second service clasp, for 
the gallant fellow already 
wore the medal. 

Those who know Clac- 
ton under its summer 
holiday aspect only, would 
have been astonished at 
the sight presented on the 
morning of January 4th. 

A furious wind was raging, 
and blowing a heavy gale 
from the south-east, snow 
fell in fierce squalls, it was 
bitterly cold, and as to 
the sea, it was a sight to 
terrify the boldest. 

The coxswain of the 
Albert Edward lifeboat 
was anxiously looking out to sea 
when, at a quarter past eight o'clock, 
he sighted a vessel in dire distress 
driving towards the Buxcy Sands, 
and a quarter of an hour later she 
took the ground. By nine o’clock 
the lifeboat was launched and 
steered for the wreck under closc- 
reefed foresail and jib. On nearing her it was seen 
that she was being rapidly knocked to pieces ; the 
masts had already gone by the board, and each sea, as 
it made a clean sweep over her, left something less for 
the next to take. Some of the crew clung to the 
bulwarks, but most of them to the deck-house, 
which afforded a slight shelter, although every wave 
threatened to tear them away. 

To hearten them up the crew of the lifeboat gave a 
cheer, .and then bore away to windward, where they 
let go the anchor. Drifting down, they came to the 
end of their cable, but, unfortunately, could not get 
near enough to the vessel. No time was to be lost, 
and it was hastily decided to lift the anchor and drop 
again, On 1 attempting to haul in the anchor, it was 
found to have fouled something on the sand, .and it 
uas impossible to move it. Without more ado the 
cable was promptly cut, and the lifeboat sailed direct 
for the wreck. 

On getting tinder her lee it was discovered that she 
could not be reached for the floating tangle of masts 
ind wreckage alongside, which was tumbling about in 
the heavy seas. So signs were made to the crew to 
tie something floatable to a rope and fling it over the 
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t hi own overboard, but .alas! only to foul the wreckage^ 
And now it seemed indeed as if their last hope was gone!* ?1 

Yet the brave men in the lifeboat did not despair !. 
Once more they sailed to windward, and once more; 
made foi the wreck, and this time succeeded in throwing 
a grappling-iron into the rigging. It held, and then 
three of the crew with extreme caution crawled out ‘ 
on the mast. A rope was thrown from the lifeboat for 
them to make fast, but not understanding, t^jc first man 
clung to the boat without doing so, and just then the 
grappling loosed hold. The crew managed somehow' 
10 diag the man into the boat, and the others crawled 
back to the vessel, which was now bugiping worje 
than over, and threatened every moment to^bfeak up* 
completely. . 

There was nothing for it but to sail' to 'windward'. 1 
again, and again drop down on the wreck and this 
time a grappling was thrown on board. The crew 
were now able to haul their boat between the floating; 
wreckage and the vessel, so that the men could jump / 
into it- The captain, however, was so utterly exhausted 
that he was powerless to help himself. A rope w as.v 
made fast round his body, and the coxswain was just , 

about to lift him into the boat when a great wave struck 


side* for tbe v 'Ij/ebqat to pick up. Though difficult . her, the coxswain slipped o.n, the itv thwarts and fell 
and ' dangeroiis; it was managed, and the line between the lifeboat and ’wreck, receiving ai he .did so 
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a terrible blow and cut over the eve, which rendered 
him insensible. For all that he had fast hold of the 
line that was round the captain, so they were both 
dragged with difficulty through the surf into the boat, 
and only just in tune, as the grappling had again parted. 

Under close-reefed sails the lifeboat made for 
Clacton, and had a feurlul join ncy, during which one 
of the crew was sluick a sevcio blow with the sheet 
block, which knocked him senseless. At half-past tivo 
in the afternoon they leached the pier, covered with 
ice and half dead with the culd. 

In the month of November, 1803, the schooner 
Sophia , of Frcdeiica, manned In a ciewot six pci .sons, 
and laden with a eaign ul deals and boards, set sail 
for Abculovov. 

To le«i\ e the Swedish h.ubour the ciew had to cut 
away the' ice that had ilo^d imind hei, and the lost 
of that day and the following night she sailed through 
a blinding snowsloi m. 

The weather bu aim mi bail that she chopped 
anchor off Ulvosiind, .mil wai'ed patiently as might 


by fierce squalls of snow and sleet, and, to make 
matters worse, the captain completely lost his reckon- 
ing. Whilst driving about, the sport of the elements, 
she chanced to sight a lightship. Knowing that danger 
was near, the biggest anchor was let out, but it would 
not hold, and the vessel rolled and plunged so fearfully 
that it wih evident that something must be done at 
once to ease hei, or she would founder. By dint of 
gie.il exeition, for the ire-encrusted rigging flayed the 
mens hand-., the 1n.un-m.1st and foretop-mast were cut 
avvav, ami then the anchor held. 

From m\ o\ luck in the afternoon until midnight the 
srhooirei lay oil the lightship, and by that tune the 
half du/on men aboard her were well-nigh exhausted 
with their tumble sufferings. It was blowing a 
whole gale I10111 the east south-east, with snow squalls ; 
the bill cm blaM seemed to cut them like a knife and 
fio/e them thiuugh and through. Little shelter could 
be obtained, tm the disabled vessel was svvepl by 
every sea, and, the water fell it tinned to ice 
ciei k and n ;■ .mg 
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be for four weeks before she could proceed. Again 
she encountered head winds and bad weather, and 
again she had to anchor, tins lime uff Elsinore, wl ere 
she lay another two weeks. Then tin *kits cleared, 
and under favourable cotidrio..s she began 10 caoss 
the North Sea. 

But the bad weather pursued her ; she was buffeted 


To add to their misfortunes the schooner began to 
drag her anchor, and then tlic chain parted, and she 
drove helplessly before the wind. No other anchor 
could be let out, as there was no more cable on board. 
Several steamers were sighted, but they could afford 
no help in such a sea. 

By-and-by land was in view, and shortly after the 
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schooner struck the beach at Happis- 
burjr, near Hasbro. The unfortunate 
crew made a desperate resolve to 
uy to reach the shore in their little 
boat. She was launched successfully 
over the side, two men got into her, 
and the others were preparing to 
follow, when it was seen that those on 
shore wcie trying to effect their rescue. 

The men got on board again, and then, 
in an agony of suspense, waited results. 

Twice a line was thrown from the* 
rocket apparatus unsuccessfully ; the 
third time it held, but as it wa» being 
drawn in it parted, and again the pom 
pciishing men were driven to desp.m ; 
they could make now no further effmts, 
for they were halt dead and fio/cn with 
the awful cold. 

If the weather were had at mu it wa-> 
t qually tei nhc ashore. At Tailing, near 
Great Yarmouth, the thermometer stood 
a long way below freezing-point, and 
the mads were slippery with u e. At 
11 o’clock a messenger ai rived in hot 
haste at the station, from Hasbro, with 
the news that a vessel was ushmc at 
that place, and that their attempts to 
launch the lifeboat had been futile 
owing to the ten ible sea*. Immediately 
on receipt of the intelligence prepara- 
tions were made to launch the lifeboat 
dooii Hope. This was accomplished 
after great difficulty, and in half an hour 
hci crew were aboard and she started for the wieck. In 
the attempt to reach her, sails were used, but the gale 
being from the east-south east, the wind \uis not always 
fi\ ourable, and at times the men had to pull at tile 
oais. This was fearful work, as the spraj turned M 
a c on the oars, and the men's hands became numb and 
dulled. They were soaked to the skin with the living 
spniy, and their overalls, co.it s and hats were soon en- 
cased in ice. Still they persevered, and after an hour of 
tenihlc suffering readied what was left of the schooner 
Sophia; but it seemed impossible to get ne.u her 


ow mg to the mass of floating wreckage— for she was 
I isi hr»*. iking up the evil erne cold and the heavy sea. 
The uvifoitiina'c crew were almost powerless to render 
am assistant c. though sexcial desperate attempts were 
made to get at them. Perseverance was, however, at 
la-a downed with sin cc-^ ; the men were rescued, but 
so e Jiausto 1 w.u their condition that it was doubtful 
if thex woiil.l e\cr reco\ ei. 'The lifeboat was an hour 
and a half in making the shoie, lor the rescuers, too, 
had sulfei ed most severely. 

A. E. BOKSEK. 


COMING KINGS AND QUEENS. 


NE of the most interesting figures in Furope 
at the present time is the little Giil-Qucen 
i- yl of Holland, who was born at the * lague on 
" the last day of August, iSSo, and is tliere- 

* llrc in her fourteenth year. Her father— King 
William 111. of Holland — was a man of sixty-three 
when his daughter first opened her eyes on this 
troublesome world ; but he lived to see her through 
the trials of a somewhat delicate infancy, and 
*»he was ten years old when he died, on November 


2 jrd, iS(jo. Hut it is through her mother that the 
rhild-queen appeals to English people ; for Queen 
Emma, as she is familiarly caUcd, is the elder sister 
of our ow n 1 Uichcss of Albany, having been the second 
daughter of the Pzince and Princess of Waldeck- 
Pynnont, and manied lo the King of Holland when 
she was just onc-aiul-twent\. The Waideck-Pyrniont 
princesses were bi ought up in a very affectionate and 
domesticated family circle, and lixed more quietly 
than the daughters of most English country gentlemen. 
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Coming Kings 

When Queen Emma was brought forward into the 
'* fierce light that beats upon a throne,” she proved 
herself every inch a true woman, a devoted wife, and 
a good mother. Her child was named after her — her 
second name being Wilhehnine — and also after her 
maternal grandmother and two aunts ; and the im- 
portant little heiress to the Dutch tin one has had as 
wholesome a childhood as her mother before her. She 
has always been a veiy sensitive and nervous child ; 
but her mother’s example of cool, ([iiict, common sense 
— which in moments of danger ha** evinced downright 
physical pluck- has had a uondeiful effect on her, 
and she is now busk, aleit, rle\u, and fairly healthy. 
The Netherlands s showed then confidence m Queen 
Emma in 18S4 bv pacing a 1 iw enacting that in case 
of the king’s death she should ,u.\. not only as her 
child's guard i. in, but ( nieen-iegenl ; but as her 
husband survived till December, i.Sijn, *jho was not 
called upon to lake the o.ah until that time. 

The young Oiu on nl Holland ha*, a good deal of men- 
tal gra^p, and her educ.iiiun ha-, had to be rather kept 
back than pushed on. .She hai a t onsidcrable talent 
for languages ; but it liui^t be remembcied that a 
Koval child, placed a^ -lie is, grows up to ^peak several 
from babyhood. Du:ch is i/ie national speech which 
she hears and leruN cwnwhcie, French is the court 
■language, and Gcnnnii is her mother's native tongue. 
The gulf betwe- n Dutch and EnglNh 1* not a wide 
one, and is very ei-ulv biul.p d ovei. 

■ A recent story n IN how Queen Emma had a num- 
ber of dolls dressed in correct military uniforms for 
her daughter, so that she should learn to distinguish 
all details by the eye ; and how the child asked that 
these masculine dolls should be provided with femin- 
ine companions. Bui a far more pathetic incident is 
recorded of the lonely little queen, who told some 
other children that they weic fortunate not to be in 
her position, because they had playmates, while she 
had none. 

The Crown lYinrc of Denmark, Prince Christian 
Frederic William Charles, is the eldest son of King 
Christian IV. and Queen Louise, who arc now well- 
stricken in years, and have had the pleasure of seeing 
not only their grandchildren, but several great-grand- 
children. The future King of Denmark is the elder 
brother of our beloved Psinccss of Wales, .and only a 
year her senior, having been born on June 3rd, 1843. 
He is Inspector-General of the Danish Army, and 
Lieutenant-General in that of Sweden and Norway, 
besides holding honorary positions in the Russian 
and Prussian armies. lie is very nuich of a soldier, 
;,’apd popular in Denmark, though little known outside 
iit. He married Pi inccsse Louise Josephine Eugenie, 
‘the daughter of King Charles XV. of Sweden and 
* .Norway, in 1869. They are a most happy and do- 
' mesticated couple, and have no Kss than ciuht chil- 
dren— four sons and four daughters : all of whom look 
forward to the annual gathering at Fredtnsborg and 
1 the advent of their cousins, the English and Russian 
princes and princes sj with g rciA delight. The spirit 
of good comradeship arid family affection shown 
among the young folks on 'thes* * occasions makes 


and Queens. 

one of the greenest and pleasantest spots- imaginable 
in the lives of at least three Royal families. The 
eldest son of the Crown Prince .and Princess of Den- 
mark is Prince Christian Charles Frederic Alexander 
William, born at Charlottenlund in September, 1870, 
and a lieutenant in the Gardcs-du-corps. He is some- 
what retiring, but it may generally be said of the 
Danish royalties that they are nothing if not modest, 
and Dame Fortune has always laid a restraining hand 
on them. 

The very name of Bcrnadotte, the patronymic of 
the Koval family of Sweden and Norway, opens up 
the remembrance of one of the most remarkable ro- 
mances of the nineteenth century. About 1808 Sweden 
found herself menaced by Russia on the one hand, and 
by Demnaik on the other. She asked the Duke of 
Gloucester to become king, but the British Govern- 
ment respect fuliv declined the honour. She jthen ap- 
plied to Napoleon, who declared that his honour was 
pledged equallv 10 Russia and Denmark. Gustavus IV. 
saw his position to be untenable, and apparently 
was not sony to retire: whereupon he and his race 
were fonnally deposed, and his uncle was made king, 
under ihe title of Charles XI II., who immediately 
made pence with Russia, and tried to place himself., 
under the protection of France. A Danish prince, 
the son of the Duke of Ilolsteiu Augustenburg, was 
recognised as Ins successor; but while negotiations, 
were pending for his marriage with a lady of the 
Bonapaitc family, lie died, and the States of Sweden 
had to choose their future ruler. General Bernadolte, 
one of Napoleon’s cleverest and most distinguished 
officers, then commanding the Ficnch army on the 
Baltic, had a year or two betore won the grateful 
affection of many of the best families in Sweden by 
his kindness to a batch of Swedish prisoners taken 
in the Polish War of 1S07. Ten out of twelve men 
forming the committee appointed by the Swedish Diet 
voted for Bunadottc ; Charles XIII. adopted him as 
his son ; and Napoleon not only approved, but sent his 
friend a million of francs for immediate expenses. * 

Cliancs John Bernadotte was a Frenchman to his 
finger-tips, the son of a lawyer at Pan, and first en- 
tered the army as a private soldier. He rose rapidly, 
and became acquainted with courts as well as camp 9 , 
since he was made Ambassador at Vienna, and mar- 
ried Mile. Clary, the daughter of a Marseilles mer- 
chant. Their son— Oscar 1 .— married Josephine de 
Beauharnais, Princesse de Lcuchtenberg, and their 
grandson Oscar II. married Princesse Sophie -,pf 
Nassau in 1857. The eldest of their four sons is the 
present Crown Prince Oscar Gustave Adolphe, Duke 
of Vermeland, who was born at the old historic castle 
of Drottningholm in 1858. 

In 18S 1 lie was married to Princess Sophie Marie 
Victoria, daughter of the Grand Duke of Baden, and 
of Princess Louise of Prussia, the only daughter of 
the late Emperor William, and sister of the late 
Emperor Frederick, one of the most accomplished 
women of the day. They have three little boys, who 
. respectively bear the titles of Duke bf Scaine, Duke 

- of 3udermanie, and Duke of WestmanlaniL , .TJ,,. ‘ iX ; , - 

> t *: Vi. 
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The Crown Princess of Sweden is decidedly deli- 
cate, and the Swedish climate, lovely as it is in sum- 
mer, is too much for her during the winter months. 
She frequently goes to the South of Europe during 
the cold season, and has spent the present winter in 
Algiers, where the dry air of the Sahara suits her 
admirably. Her husband is much engrossed with 
his military duties, and the King of Sweden is before 
all things a man of letters and culluie. His second 
son, Prince Oscar, who is a sailor, formally tesigned 


the designation of Royal Highness in 1 888, and 
renounced all rights to the succession when lie 
married Fraulein Ebba Munck de Fulkila, the 
daughter of a distinguished Swedish officer, who 
accompanied the Ouecn of Sweden to Bournemouth 
during the winter of 1887-88. It was quite a love 
match ; and when there are so many sons in a 
family ns in that of Sweden, one at least may be 
allowed to (Imp out and enjoy the sweets of private 
life. 


MARGARET’S WAY. 

By ANNIE E WICKHAM, Author of " Two Women," etc. 


(II API I K HIE M\. 

11.1 \ I II 

TEI.F.t iKAM to (ieolfrcy 
bi ought him to the 
LeMcis’ house in the 
lair afternoon. 

“ What have you 
done to her? ’ he de- 
manded of weeping 
Mis. Lester, M:ir>, and 
Jemima. 

'flic three women 
wee in the little hall to 
receive him. 

He was limping painfully. 

“I gave her into \our charge, madam. You arc 
answerable fm her safety,” he said, his eyes upon 
Mrs. Lester. 11 11ns she come back." ’ 

11 No, sir,” said Jemima timidly. 

“Stop crying. Where is tlicie a chair ? My con- 
founded ankle ■“ 

He staggered, and leant his weight on the frail hall 
table. 

Mary caught his irm ; she and Jemima helped him 
into the dr iwing-ioom. 

“Now tell me evei \ thing,' 1 he commanded. “Be 
quick ; there is no time to be lost. When did she go ? 
Why did she go ? " 

“It was not my fault, M». 1-Ynhnm : 1 have been as 
kind to the girl as if she were my own daughter, 
and ” 

“Will you tell me when she left your house, 
madam?” he thundeied. 

“She was gone when I went into hei room this 
morning. Her bed had not been slept in ’’ 

“ She went last niglu ?” 

“ No, no ; she must have gone this morning. 1 
should have heard her if she had goi.** last night. I 
could not sleep, and no one can pas-, my door without 
any hearing when l’n. awake SI. ■ must have slipped 
out of the house this morning before Jemima was 
down.* 


(■eollrcy diew a long breath of relief. 

“ Did she leave no message? Had you quarrelled ? 
Why did she g«» 

“ She left a lew words on a half-sheet of paper.” 

“ Let me s*v them. '* . 

Mis. LeMei and Mary glanced at one another. 

“ Heie is the p.ipi 1,” the hitter said. 

“What doe-, she mean ? (oven up her lodgings?” 

“It was my poor Nell’s fault,” said Mis. Lester. 
“ She told her \ 011 wore sending us something to help 
us give her the comforts she was accustomed to, and 
Maigaret flew into a rage and left the room. Nell is 
much worried and deeply regrets 

“ 1 had told you to keep the transaction to yourself. 
The mischief’s done. You have no idea where she 
would go no clue 

11 Pei haps sli<* might icturn to Fen Court.” 

“ Not likely.’’ 

“She would not go there,” said Mary decidedly. 
“ I am dreadfully sorry about it all. She said we’d all 
been deceiving her : and so we have ; ami where has 
she goiv - What will she do? She told me she’d 
never travelled alone. Oh dear ! Oh dear ! ” 

Mary broke into a helpless fit of sobbing. 

(icoffrcy gnawed his forefinger, his frowning face 
turned to the window. 

“ I must go to the police-station. Call the cabman 
to help me into the cab. Have you done anything all 
this day ? " 

“ Ben has been making inquiries and telegraphing. 
All ! here he comes ; pci haps he lias brought news.” 

A second hansom drew up at the door. Mr. 
Waller descended, his face composed to a suitable 
gravity. 

“One of the porLcrs at New Street Station thinks lie 
saw her getting into a train for the North, but he ain't 
sure. How’s the foot, Fcnham ? Bad news this about 
Miss Margaret ; hut she can’t go far : that’s one comfort. 
She hadn’t the money — only about thirty shillings, 
Mary tells me. I’ve been to the police and given a 
description, and had an advertisement put in the 
papers.” 
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“ Did she take any luggage ? ” 

il Nothing but a hand-bag. Her being in black is 
against her being noticed ; but, on the other hand, 
she’s a fine-looking girl, and carries herself with an 
air. 11 

“Describe what she was wearing. I will telegraph 
to London for detectives.” 

Mary gave a description of the hat, jacket, and dress 
Margaret wore, and the time of her leaving— the hour 
was fixed between five o’clock and nine o’clock in the 
morning. 

“I did not go to sleep until five, and Jemima was 
down at nine. She must have gone between tlio^e 
hours,’ ” said Mary. 

Geoffrey wrote down the information in his pocket- 
book. 

“ We’ll soon find her/’ said Mr. Waller hopefully ; 
“ she can’t have gone far. ’Tis bad luck for you to 
go off hunting for a lost cousin just when you've got 
engaged.” 

“ Engaged ! ” 

“ Have I spoken too soon? Put my foot into it, as 
usual. 1 heard you were engaged to Miss Seymour/’ 

“Who told you that piece of nonsense?’’ 

“It’s common talk in your pails, and yesterday I 
heard from a fiiend (a good customer he is, too) that 
it was a settled thing, and publicly announced. Ain't 
it true, then ? ” 

“No. Had you hc.iul tin's tale?’’ he a*ked 
M ary. 

“ Yes.” 

“And told it to Margaret. Does she believe it ?” 

“There seemed no doubt, and -and ” 

“ You might have known better, (five me your arm, 
Waller. You can contradict any story of mv being 
engaged to Miss Seymour. She and 1 are very good 
friends, that is all/’ 

He limped out of the house on Mr. Waller’s 
arm. 

“Get into the hansom and come with me. You 
can make inquiries at the stations and send telegrams 
forme. My ankle is a humble nuisance. Tell the 

driver to hurry along.” 

Mr. Waller had been searching for Margaret since 
eleven o’clock that morning. He had given himself no 
tune for a meal, and he fell that he might legitimately 
have claimed a half- hour with his fiancee. Hut 
Geoffrey's curt, authoritative tone awed tlie youngei 
man, and, as he afterwards said to Mary — 

“ 1 saw what a state of mind he was in. To move 
w as just agony to him. How lie went on like he did 
heats me. He got in and out of that hansom, and 
limped about the stations and sent telegram* until l 
was dead-beat with two whole legs — what he must 
have been ! He didn’t care what he spent Some of 
the cabbies must have made fortunes, I can tell you. 
I couldn’t help feeling sorry for the poor chap! He 
was leaning forward out of the hansom, not saying a 
word, but staring at every woman we met, to make sure 
’twasn’t Miss Margaret. We should have been driving 
about Birmingham still, I believe, if 1 hadn’t struck. 
Getting on for twelve, Mary, and 1 hadn’t had a bite or 
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sup since eleven that morning. I said it was no use 
looking for her in Brum — she’d have gone by train 
somewhere. One of the porters gave a pretty good 
descriptiop of her : the one who said she got into the 
train for Leeds. .Fenham agreed with me, and we 
drove to his hotel ; and ; twas lucky we did : for no 
sooner had he got out of the cab than down he went 
in a dead faint ; and no wonder, the doctor said. How 
he’d borne the pain at all was a marvel. His ankle’s 
worse than ever it was/’ 

No trace of Margaret beyond the porter’s descrip- 
tion of a lady travelling North rewarded that evening’s 
seaich. 

A clever detective took up the hunt the following 
day. ( >n the fourth day lie owned that lie was baffled. 

“She didn’t go North,” he said to Geoffrey : “no 
young lady got out of the train at Leeds. That's a 
made-up story of the porter’s. The guard of the 
London train says there was a >oung lady answering 
to the description in his train, but she was with a 
party of guls ; four of them, he sa>s. 1 suppose 
she didn't know an) one she might have gone with?” 

“ No one/’ 

‘•The guaul s.iys they weic together, four of them. 
Thcv were having lime h together, and he noticed them 
particularly, because one of the girls chaffed him when 
lie i amc for tickets." 

“ Mhs Lester would not he with them/’ said Geoffrey 
decidedh 

“ I can’t get a clue. You see, her being in black 
and having no luggage made it easy for her to pass 
in a crowd. And yet you say she would be noticed, 
sir that she was a sinking-looking young lady?” 

“ \ e.s. * 

“You're sine ‘die had no friends she could have 
joined ? " 

“ I’omIiv e." 

“She's not in Biuiiingham, I’ll swear to that! 
London is the most likely place for her to have gone 
to. It’s I he be^t place to get lost in. Don’t be down- 
heaitcd, sir ; wt’ll find her, if she is living. I’ll go up 
to town to-night : it is of no use my staying here.” 

In spite of doctor’s advice and 1’cn Waller’s 

prognostications that he would lame himself for life, 
(ieoflYc*y accompanied the detective to London. To 
remain inactive was impossible. Better to bear the 
shaking of the railway-carriage than to lie with 
bandaged loot upon a couch, dreaming of all the 
horrible things that might happen to Margaret. At 
least he was doing something when he travelled from 
one place to anothei, when he scoured the town in a 
hansom, when he lelegiaphed to Mrs. Jones, Miss 
Seymour, and the hotels where he discovered his 
father and Margaret had stayed m their few wander- 
ings. lie refused to pause in the search. The less' 
time for thinking, the belter. He closed his lips before 
the doctor's remonstrances, and started that night 
for London. 

But, as the detective said, the Great Town is the 
best place in which to hide or to be lost. 

“You say she had only a few shillings with her?” 

“ She had less than two pounds.” 
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“ Had she any jewellery she could sell ? 

“ She had a pearl necklace : that was the only piece 
of jewellery she took with her, and she would not part 
with that unless she were starving. It belonged to her 
mother.** * 

“ She would be pretty nearly starving by now,” said 
the detective cheerfully. “ We will keep a watch on 
the pawnbrokers’ and jewellers'. Should you know 
the necklace, sir?** 

“Yes ; it was an old one, and valuable.” 

“ Ankle worse, sir ? ** 

Geoffrey had winced at the recollection of when he 
had last seen that necklace. It was round her firm white 
throat the Saturday night before that drive into the 
country. She had taken the pearls off to show to 
him ; she had blushed when he whispered in her ear 
as he handed them back. She had believed the story 
of his engagement to Miss Seymour ! How could 
she have done so, after what had passed between 
them? 

“ I thought she understood,*' said Geoffrey to him- 
self ; “ I should have spoken that Sunday. Yet she 
should have had more faith in me than to believe 
that story of my engagement to .Miss Seymour. What 


can have become of her? Where cain she have 
gone?** * 

He asked that question many times in the following 
weeks. He could neither eat nor sleep, and he would 
not rest. Mr. Waller came up to see him a fortnight' 
after the search had been removed to London. 

“ He’s going to be ill,” thought Ben ; “ anyone can 
see that.” 

“ Any news of her ? ” he said aloud. 

“None. Sometimes I doubt whether she can be 
in London. Nearly three weeks now, and not a trace 
of her ! Three weeks, and a girl like that alone in 
London, perhaps without a penny !** 

He got up from his chair, and dragged himself 
painfully across the room. 

“ Your ankle’s no better, I see ?” 
kk Worse."’ 

“Why don’t you lay up? You’re doing no good 

tearing about the country, and ** 

“If 1 only knew where she was. It is this un- 
certainty Ah ! here is a telegram there may be 

news.” 

He opened it eagerly, blit threw it on the floor 
impatiently when lie hac! read it. 

“ Only from Mrs. Jones, to say she 
has not heard from her. I thought 
Margaret might write to her, so 
she has directions to telegraph to 
me after every post.” 

“You are looking ill,” said Mr. 
Waller, after a pause. “ You’d 
better go home and lest.” 

“That will not be until I have' 
found her.” 

“It was of no use begging him 
to rest,” said Mr. Waller afterwards. 
“ Besides, you can’t deceive me ; I 
saw he was on the brink of an ill- 
ness that would make him lie up, 
whether he meant to or not. He 
was haggard and flushed, and *twas 
all he could do to keep from groan- 
ing with pain. I took it all in, K l can, 
tell you, and before night he was 
down in a fever. I telegraphed to 
Mrs. Jones— a bustling, weeping, 
old party she was — and put her in 
charge, and the doctor got two 
nurses. Oh, he’s well enough looked 
after, you may be sure of that. He 
won’t want for anything, as he’s got 
the money to pay. l*ve promised 
him to keep up the search for Miss 
Margaret ; it quieted ■ the poor 
fellow, my promise. My \y?prd, 
Mary: I’m thinking it’s getting aft 

uncommonly serious matter^about 

the girl. It’s of.no use crying, 

but ” Ben shook , his 1 head 

gloomily. “I’ll tell you what,’’. he 
continued, I’ye ; an idea. 
detectives ; .have ^ auch,^ 
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themselves, but I’m thinking they're a set 1 Of asses; ' 
Why should they- take it into their heads that she’s in 
London ? She may be anywhere else in the world, 
for all they know. Why ! she mayn’t have left Bir- 
mingham. They’ve advertised in all the London 
papers, and offered a big reward. I’ll tell you what : 
I’ll do the same in the Birmingham ones. Oh! 
finances are all right; Fcnham’ll see me through. 
I’ll describe the pearl necklace, too. She hadn't any- 
thing else — any brooch or bracelet I could mention ?” 

Mary could remember nothing but the pearl 
necklace. 

“ Well, that’s something ! I’ll have that put in. 
How’s Nell?” 

*■ Worse, much worse ! She’s in an agony of pain. 
Everything has gone wrong with us since we took that 
money for Margaret. I wish wc hadn’t; oh dear! I 
wish we hadn’t.” 

“ Pooh, Mary ! don’t be foolish ! It was a very 
sensible arrangement ; you could not have afforded to 
keep her for nothing. As for Nell's illness, Doctor 
Tallin says that he has been expecting it for months : 
that only your good nursing has staved it o ft.' 1 

Ben did not add that the doctor had said it was the 
beginning of the end. 

“And a good thing, too ! ” he said to himself, with 
( nineteenth-century hard clearness of phrase. *’ No 
one could have stood her temper much longer. 
Mary will be free when the poor thing’s out of her 
misery.” 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

Meanwhile, where was Margaret? She had lied to 
her bedroom after the scene with the Lesters like a 
wounded creature, wishing to die alone. 

“ Deceived ! tricked ! I have been living on his 
money all the time ! He thought lie might do or 
say what he pleased to a girl living on his bounty.” 

A sense of justice made her pause. “ No, I did not 
mean that. He thinks 1 am only a child. But they 
liave deceived me ; I can never trust them again. 
How^they must have laughed between themselves 
when I thanked them for their kindness, or said that 
1 would never live on his money. How my head 
whirls ! What am I to do ? Has he told Enid that 
he is paying them for my living ? Oh ! ” 

She seized her bag and pushed some clothes in. 

“I cannot stay here an hour longer, not one hour.” 
She drew aside the blind, and looked into the street, 
“llow dark it is ! I must wait until the morning; 1 
cannot go until daylight. What am I to do ? Thirty- 
five shillings : that is enough to take me to London. 
Lven this belongs to him.” She looked at the money 
in the. purse he had restored to her. “But I must 
use it to get away. How could they deceive me so ? 
Enid Will laugh over the storjj, When I was so con- 
fident 1 would not take his money, so sure of myself ! ” 

She laughed aloud, a hard little laugh. 

“ N el 1.' tricked me .the best ; she has got more out 
of *ne thio ^Mary and her mother. Most of my orna : j 
menU have gone to her. and l thought l was paying^; 


‘ them ; doing something in return for their kindness. 
They would not have had me to live with them if 
Geoffrey had not arranged it all. 1 was just a puppet, 
for them to pull about as they pleased. But they shall 
not have the chance again. This time they shall lose 
sight of me altogether.” 

She sat in an arm-chair, and waited through the 
weary night for morning. Her eyes widely opened, 
her lips muttering disjointed sentences, she stared at 
the lowered gas-light, and crouched in the chair, every 
nerve in her body tensely strung. 

Towards sunrise her limbs relaxed, her eyes closed ; 
for ten minutes she do/ed. Awakening with the feel- 
ing of something horrible having happened, she sprang 
to her feet. The garish gas-light shewed the quiet little , 
room, the small white bed, the limp-hanging muslin 
curtains, the toilet-table, with Margaret's array of 
ivoiy and silver. Wonder that she was not in bed 
was succeeded in a flash by the memory of why she 
waited for morning light. She shivered with the chill 
of the morning hours. A faint white light shone 
through the blinds, making the gas burn yellow and J 
dim. Sunrise was not distant. The chill and low 
vitality of the small hours quenched her passion. 

Another inood succeeded the hot, "wild-tempered 
one of the night. Tears rained down her face ; to 
prevent her sobs being heard by Mary and Nell in 
the next room, she buried her face in the cushions of 
the chair. She shook from head to foot, her small 
hands clenched on the chair-arms, her face rasped 
with the rough coarse covering. 

*■ I must stop ! I will stop ! ’’ she said to herseff. “ 1 
shall be worn-out, and I have so much to do. It is 
daylight ; l can finish packing my few things, and 
then I will go.” 

She dragged up the blind. A grey day and a"’' 1 * 
misty rain blowing up the street were not an allur- 
ing sight. The dismal weather was an added trouble 
to her misery ; yet sunshine she would have felt a 
mockery. 

She pushed what she could into her hand-bag; 
among other things, a pearl necklace. It was the 
one piece of jewellery she took. 

“Nell is welcome to the rest. But this was my 
mother s ; she shall not have this,” she said, with a 
bitter smile. 

Morning was fully come. Dull, damp, grey; if any- 
thing could have awakened Margaret to her madness, 
it would have been the look of the wet misty streets 
in the prosaic morning light. 

But Margaret ne\ ~r hesitated for a second in her ' 
determination to shako the clust of the Lesters’ house* ^ 
off her feet. From the moment of hearing the terms 
under which she was resident in Mrs. Lester’s house,} ' 
no other course had seemed possible to the headstrong 
girl. At any time the discovery would have mortified 
her , coming, as it did, on the news oF Geoffrey’s 
engagement to Enid Seymour, it drove her nearly 
frantic. She neither reasoned nor thought. What 
k she should do when her few shillings were exhausted, 
v how she. was to earn her living, where she was to 
/find , n- home, .did not come within the scope of her 

:: ;V " rv. \ . ... . fc . . . ^ ^ 
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mind’s vision. She could only see as far as leaving 
the Lesters’ doorstep. 

It was striking eight o'clock when she walked 
downstairs. She disdained to tread lightly ; she 
was leaving the house ; they could not detain her, 
they were not her guardians. Hut her heart beat 
quickly when she passed Maiy's door, and a feeling 
of relief came over her when the hall door closed 
behind her, and she was in the street. 

Where now ? The world was before her. With 
thirty-five shillings in her pocket, in the rain, Mar- 
garet stood and determined what was to become of 
her. There seemed to be but one thing possible : t lie 
train and London. Work must be found in London ; 
everyone went to London, and Margaret must go 
there too. 

She walked to New Street Station. A stream of 
traffic was passing down Broad Street, the omnibuses 
had begun to run. But Margaret was too shy to 
stop one. Carrying her heavy bag, she trudged the 
distance, choosing the quieter side of the street, and 
hurrying as if in fear of pursuit. Flushed, breathless, 
she arrived at the station. Luckily, she chanced upon 
the right ticket -office, and a civil pm ter directed her 
to the platform for the London train. 

Three girls were alone in one compartment, and 
Margaret got into the same carriage. She watched 
the platform, expecting every moment to see Mary's 
anxious face searching for her. Hut no Mary came, 
the train started, and Margaret was upon the wide 
world, free at last. 

The # three girls were chattering menily. At first 
Margaret did not listen, her own thoughts were too 
engrossing ; but after a while she could not help 
noticing that one of the three was staring at her. 
When she caught Margaiet's eye she smiled, and held 
out a box of chocolates. 

41 Have one ? ” 

“ No, thank you.” 

Margaret declined shxly. 

The girl left her seat, and took the corner opposite 
Margaret. 

“ Where are you going r '* 

“ London.” 

14 So arc we. At least, my friend,” nodding to one 
of the other girls, “ is. 'f'his young lady isn’t going as 
far. I’m a typewriter ; my friend’s in the post-office.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Margaret. 

She had not the vaguest idea what a typewriter was, 
and she did not know that girls were employed in 
post-offices. 

41 Pm learning shorthand, too. You get capital pay 
for reporting.” 

14 Do you ?” said Margaret eagerly. “ Docs it take 
long to learn ? ” 

4C Months. But Pm quick ; 1 shall soon pick it up. 
Won’t you have a chocolate ? They’re goed ones. 
Pm awfully fond of chocolates.’’ 

Shfe was a girl with a bright, keen, dark face. 
Eyes, lips, and every feature seemed to speak. A 
little toque sat rakishly on her black curls, a daring 
red feather stuck in the side. 


44 1 like your look,” she continued, after a few more 
questions and answers. 41 What is your name? 
Mine’s Polly Smith. Ordinary name, isn’t it? My 
friend’s called Ethel Watkin, and this young lady’s 
Miss Davies ; did you say your name was Davies ? ” 
to the third girl. 

That was her name. Polly’s bright black eyes 
turned again upon Margaret. 

‘■Now ^ on know us all, and what we are. Ethel 
and 1 have been for a week’s holiday in Wales, and 
1 had relations in Birmingham, so we’ve been spend- 
ing a day or two there before we settle down to work 
again. It's a dirty place, Birmingham. London’s 

the city for me ! ” 

Polly Smith rattled on. 

“ is it difficult to find work there?” asked Margaret 
during a pause in her torrent of woids. 

44 Difficult ? 1 should think so ! Like searching for 

a needle in a bundle of liny. What can you do ? 
Anything .special ? Cooking? That’s a good thing; 
one of my friends makes a hundred and twenty a year 

by it. Another ’’ 

44 1 am afraid I can do nothing.” 

44 That's bad. Have you any money of your 
own ? What arc your people ? Where have you. 
lived?” 

l4 My father and mother are dead. I have been 
living with a cousin, but she cannot keep me without 
being pau.1, ami I have no money ” 

44 Wlicic are you going in London ? ” 

41 1 — 1 — to an hotel, 1 suppose.” 

44 But that’s fearfully expensive. Haven’t yourpeople 
seen about lodgings for you? Haven’t you any 
friends ? ” 

“No ; I will starve rathe: than return” 

44 Starving is uncomfortable work,” said Polly. 

44 You’d better go back to your people. By the bye, 
Pm starving ; let’s have lunch.” 

Margaret w.i* made to join in the meal of tarts, 
cakes, and fruit. Polly Smith would not take 41 No ” for 
an answer ; and, to tell the truth, Margaret was sorely 
in need of food. 

44 I’m a queer card!” said Polly. 44 Pm called the 
fool of our club.” 

44 Club ! Do girls have clubs ? ” 

44 Rather ! Most of us live at oui dub. I don’t — it's 
too expensive for me. I have a bedroom out, and drop ■ 
in there for my meals. You are green ! Why, you can’t : 
know anything about the world. Your people must be 
mad to let you start out by yourself. But I suppose 
you’ve some money ? ” 

44 A little.” 

Margaret was ashamed to own how little. 

Miss Watkin and Miss Davies were reading penny 
papers ; they left Polly Smith and her new friend,,, 
to their talk. ‘ # l y 

11 IBs Polly’s way,” Miss Watkin whispered to Miss> 
Davies : 44 she’s alway’s picking up new, chums. If • 
she likes a face, she’d make up to it if she died' 
for it.” 

Margaret, for her part, was fascinated by the*, 
vivacity and outspokenness of Polly. Her knowledge '" 

> ; v i ■ 
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of the world awed our runaway ; her friendliness and 
lack of sclf-consriniibnobs completed the chaim. She 
was unlike any girl Margaret had met before in her 
life — this type of bread-earning, hard-woikmg, Jowcr- 
middle-class girl. 

“ I’ve made iny own living for four years ; I began 
when I was nineteen. My father died without a penny, 
and I had just to get on as best I could. An aunt let 
me have enough to scrape along on until I had learnt 
typewriting, but that’s no use now. It’s so easy to 
learn ; every week J make less. Shoithand is the 
thing to go in for. You take up that.” 

“ Do you like being alone?” 

“I’m never alone. I’ve heaps of friends. You will 
like the life, after a while. If you’re making a good 
bit, you can have a jolly time. I’ll tell you what : 
1 vc an idea ! Suppose you share my bedroom ? The 
*irl who had it with me has been moved to 
■mother part of London. She teaches cooking at the 
board schools, and she’s had to go to othci lodgings, 
to be nelar her school. You might take her bed if 
you would pay me five shillings a week for it. It 
would just suit me,” said Polly frankly. “ I’m hard 
tip : that’s the truth ; and I can hardly afford to pay for 
the room even with someone to share it. I don’t see 
how you can go to an hotel alone, and you won’t find 
anything cheaper. You’d better accept the offer." 

“ You think I shall soon find work ? ” 


Polly was doubtful. 

“ Hut you’d better mine with me, anyway. I’ll look 
after you, and put you in the way of earning some- 
thing. You’ve never told me your name ? ** 

Margaret hesitated to answer. Remembrance ol 
Mi. Kenham's disgust and contempt for women who 
earned their living dashed across her memory. Here 
was she, Maigaret Lester, stepping down a stage 
lower cm the social ladder than even the Lesters. 
No, she would not be Margaret Lester. There should 
no longer he a Margaret Lester ; someone quite 
different should take her place— a girl who associated 
with Polly Smiths and their friends : who paid five 
shillings a week for a bedroom which she shared with 
another girl. 

‘‘Millicent Lyall,” she said, after that momentary 
pause. 

She blushed when she said the false name. Bat 
the train was drawing up at a station ; Polly’s head 
was out of the window, watching the persons on the 
platform ; her confusion passed unnoticed. 'The 
casual acquaintance, Miss Davies, left them at this 
station, after kisses and promises to write had passed 
between her and the two Londoners. 

“ I didn’t fancy that girl much/’ said Polly, putting 
her hat straight after the vehement embraces. “ I 
shan’t write to her. What is your name? Millicent 
Lyall. What a pretty name ! Like a novel ! There’s 
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a- great deal in a name, I think. Ethel, I’ve found 
someone to share my bedroom. At least,' I suppose 
you will, Millicent?” 

“ Yes. It is very kind of you” 

“ Kind ! not a bit of it. Sharing the expense is what 
1 think of. You must have an eye to the main 
chance, or you will never get on in this world, 1 can 
tell you. You can go to our club for your meals. 
Charges are moderate, and dinner is pretty good. 
Here we are. What luggage have \ on ? ” 

“ Only this bag.” 

* 14 We’ve only things we (.an cairy ourselves, so v.c’ll 
go on a*’bus. We’ve been on a walking tour — that is 
why we have so little. Come along/’ 

The three gills mounted to the top of an omnibus. 
“There’s no place like London,” said Polly, with a 
contented sigh. “ 1 don’t care a bit for mountains, or 
rocks, or waterfalls. (ii\e me a street with plenty of 
passers, shops and carriages, and pi city dresses. The 
roar of London’s a hundred tunes belter than the sea, 
and watching the people is a hundred times moie 
exciting than climbing an old mountain. You’ve never 
asked where my room is ? You arc an innocent ! It’s 
a good thing I’ve taken \ou in charge; I don’t know 
what you would have done alone.” 

“Where is your room ? ” 

“Up Chelsea way. It’s a distance, but it’s cheap, 
and it is not a long walk to the club. You can go 
there to dinner at six, if you like.” 

“ Are you going ? ” 

“No— I’ve spent all my money. I’ve only enough 
to keep me until next Saturda) — pay-day. I shall 
make myself a cup of tea and have a bit of cake or 
bread and butter. I can’t afford a dinner at the 
club.” 

“ 1 do not think I will go alone. 1 would rather stay 
with you.” 

“Then you’d better buy yourself something to eat. 
I’m afraid 1 haven’t enough for the two. We’ll get 
down when Ethel does ; she doesn’t come our way, 
and I’ll take you to the shop where I get my things. 

I dare say you would like something more substantial 
than cake. Their ham is good ; buy half-a-pound, and 
bring it with you. It’ll give a relish to your tea. 
Ethel gets clown here.” 

Miss Watkin hailed another omnibus, and departed 
towards the City. 

“She has a good salary,” said Polly, “and her 
sister makes a splendid sum cooking. They have a 
• sitting-room and bedroom, and go about a lot. I 
. shall join them when I’ve learnt shoithand. Chelsea's 
, out of the way of things. This is the shop I told 
' you of.” 

. “What shall 1 buy ? ” 

. “\Vhat a helpless innocent you are! Get a roll 
/and half-a-pound of ham, and a tart, or a cake, for 
'/pudding.” 

“ Will half-a-pound of ham be enough for both of 
us?” 

“.Are you going to treat me? That is jolly kind of 
ygu ! Buy a pound, then.” • „ 

. -$’*The ham Jooked tempting before it was cut afld,. 


wrapped in paper. Margaret thought that slices of 
ham would not be very appetising out of greasy 
wrappings, but she said nothing. Polly accepted it so 
much as a matter of course that she clid not like to 
acknowledge her squeamishness. 

41 Spend this,” said Margaret, giving her two 
shillings ; “ you know what to buy.” 

Polly spent the money to the best advantage. Their 
purchases made quite an imposing array upon the 
counter. Quantity, not quality, was Polly’s motto. 

A long omnibus tide took them p.ist live Park. 

“ We must walk a little wav,” said Polly. 

Laden with paiccls (one paper bag broke, and six* 
halfpenny buns fell upon the pavement, to the delight 
oi some lagged i hildrcn), the two girls made their way 
down a side stieet. It was one of those snorts filled 
with small shops, children, and gossiping women : a . 
street where the sweep and the man who mends 
umbrellas live and placard their callings. Polly 
nodded to a shoemaker cobbling a boot, and ex- 
changed a few woids with a woman seated in a chair 
exposed for sale in a furniture shop. 

44 l know marly all the people in the street,” she 
said. “That was a nice old soul 1 spoke to then. She 
invites me in to tea sometimes. She is the rich ‘ 
woman of the sheet : Scotch and thrifty, you know. - 
My room is m this house.” 

A tidy-looking woman answered the door. She 
greeted Polly waimly, and accepted Polly’s new friend 
with equanimity. 

“Your room is icady for you, Miss Smith, and Pll 
make up the second bed at once. Do you want' 
a cup of tea ? ” k 

“Yes, bring up a jug of water, and send Minnie to 
buy a pennyworth of milk, there’s a good soul. That’s 
all we shall want.” 

Polly led the way up the narrow stairs to a moderate- 
sized double-bedded loom, looking into the street. 

“This is the cupboard where I keep my things. I 
can lock up my tea, you see. Mrs. Voices is pretty 
honest, but she doesn’t mind taking a pinch of tea 
when she gets the chance. I’ve a small spirit-lamp 
and a kcLtlc ; cvciytliing handy. Just put a light to 
the methylated spirits, and in five minutes I can have 
a cup of tea. There is only one plate, I am afraid. 
You take that, and I’ll use my saucer. I think there, 
are two knives and two forks ; they don’t match, but 
you won’t mind. Thank you, Minnie,” as she opened, 
the door, in answei to a knock; “you have been quick. 
It hardly looks a pennyworth of milk; you haven’t^ 
helped yourself, have you?” tilting up the small jug, 
and examining the contents. “All right; J believe 
you.” 

“ It is not a pennyworth, all the same,” she remarked 
when the child was gone. *' , / m 

V argaret sat upon one of the two chairs in the rodm, 
and watched the preparations for the tea-dinner or 
dinner- tefc. Her offers to help were refused. PaJIyV 
nimble fingers placed the ham upon a plate, laid ’t^e 
knives and forks upon a small table, from f which a 
variety of odds’ and ends was pushed to make roaixl, 
and shook the tea int^an eartbervware 
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•‘The water is boiling. Draw your chair up tST 
tlio table, ancl we will begin. It was kind of you 
to buy this ham for me, real kind ! it is good ! You 
can’t eat more than that? Why, what a poor 
appetite you have ! Drink your tea j you will be able 
to eat then.” 

After some mouthfuls eaten to please Polly, Mar- 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Five o’clock was striking when they entered the 
room which served for the common sitting-room. 

The club was a home for girls who could not afford 
to pay for good lodgings, or who preferred to live with - 
others. Each girl could have a cubicle to herself, and 
the use of the common sitting-room for a small siim a 
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garct’s appetite was satisfied. She watched roily eat 
her ham from one side of the saucer, and her cake 
from the same saucer turned upside down. 

The meal ended, the cups, saucers, and plates were 
washed in the wash-hand basin, wiped with a not 
particularly clean duster, and, with the remains of the 
* feast, locked away in Polly’s cupboard. 

“ I’ll take you to the club now, and introduce you to 
some of the girls. There ought to be some letters 
for me waiting there. I’ll put on another dress, and 
do my hair, and then I shall be ready.” ** 

One small trunkful of clothes was Polly’s modest 
wardrobe She.brought out a smarter dress than the 
one she v^s wearing, ,'tmled her h^ir, tied on a veil, 
and^deciared herself ready fov the'etub,. * - , . 

v, Art-- i,- r ^,T ■»"' . V... * <<*■, ■ » ‘tl - . ■ 


week. Meals were provided for those who wished, or 
the girls might board themselves. 

Polly and Margaret were early. The majority of the : 
girls had not returned from their various employments ^ 
a* clerks, governesses, teachers of cooking, typewriters,; 
and the hundred and one things women do to ean$&h" 
their daily bread. «£• 

The sitting-room, or hall, as it was called, was occu- 
pied by three girls : one moodily working, one reading 
a fashion paper, and one chattering to two young 
men in the farthest window. 

The working one ran forward and kfssed Polly. 

“ What is the w matter with you, Betty? You .look • 
dumpy.” 

“I’ve. lost my situation at the Board school, and l 
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can't hear of another. There are such heaps of girls 
going in for cooking. 1 am afr.iid I shall have to fall 
back on mother to help me ; 'and I know she can 
hardly get on as it is, with the boys to educate. 51 

Polly listened to a long stoiy of poverty, and 
sympathised with poor Hetty. 

“The Carrington girl is flirting as hard as ever, I 
see. That’s Elsie Carrington with those men in the 
window, Millicent. This is my friend, Millicent Lvall — 
Betty Carton ; she’s sinning my 100111 with me. She 
wants to find something to do.' 1 

Betty Carton luukcd at Maigaul with gloomy 
eyes. 

* 11 1 hope you arc not one of those ru h guls who 
won’t live at home, and • nine .mil take the biead 
out of the mouths ul us pom om s. You look well 
off.” 

“Come, come, Belly, dmi't be nasty ; Millicent 
isn’t one of those sort ot guK How l.Kie Caiungton 
is going on ! Who is tin- gul n ading. Belts ?” 

“ Cartxx light, I think lur n.nin- i-. r l lies sav her 
people have a lot of money, 1ml she won't live at home, 
and has come to make hei living. She is trying lor 
that clerkship that Amy \\ mtei i^ hying for; and 
infest likely she will get it. She has influence. Oh! 
it is a shame that guls like that don’t stay .it 
home. 5 ’ 

Never mi ml ; tlu'\ sonnfir.il that imlepemli m e is 
not so sweet as they ihnu;ht n. You slay heie .uul 
amuse Millicent, while 1 go and ask the poiter if tli. re 
arc any letters for me.” 

Miss Betty Carton passed the time with gloomy 
accounts of the over* inwdutg of the labour market, 
of the difficulty of finding wmk. of the hairiness of lit c. 

Before Polly had read half the letteis which wailed 
for her, the huge room began to till with women and 
girls. 

The greater part of them knew Polly; she was 
surrounded. Invitations to lea for hei ami her friend 
poured upon her. She accepted one; Polly could 
always drink tea. 

It was past seven when she and Margaret walked 
back lo their lodgings. 

“ I must do some mending before we go to bed. 
You must tell me all about yourself, and what you 
think of doing whilst 1 woik.” 

Tolly lighted the lamp, and sat down upon her bed 
to sew. 

“May I help you r I cannot woik veiy well; but if 
you will show me what to do, l will tr\.” 

“I can accommodate you,” s.ud Polly. 

Margaret sat by her side. They stitched at a ted 
blouse for Polly to wear in the winter. 

Few pictures hung on the walls. Two beds, a 
common deal dressing-table and wash-hand-stand, two 
chairs, and a small round table comprised the furniture. 
Polly’s trunk leant against the wall, and Margaret’s 
bag stood by her bed. Two snips of carpet were 
placed by cach'bedsidc ; the rest of the floor was bare. 
A small looking-glass hung on the wall, and 
shelf was roughly nailed below the glass ; this was the 
dressing-table. There were no curtains to tne yvindoW. 


41 Now then, begin your story,” said Polly. 

Margaret began. She owned that her name was 
not Millicent Lvall, and, beginning from Mr. FcnhamN 
death, she told everything. 

“Mr. Fcnham brought you up as his heiress; you 
quarrelled with him ; he left his money to his son, who 
wanted to provide for you ; you would not let him, but 
went to live with some of your father’s people ; and 
when you found out lie was paying them for your 
living, > cm ran away. I don’t sec your motive, and l 
think > on Ye a stupid . 1 wish I had someone who 

wanted to pi ovule for me. Wouldn’t 1 let him, 
just ! ” 

“ You do not undci stand,’’ said Mai ga ret sullenly. 

k * No, 1 don't ; .urd I don’t want to. 1 think you 
ougln u> wnie to you i people, and let them know where 
you are.’ 

“ 1 will lmt You can do so, if you please. I have 
told > i >ii e\ci \ iliiii'; \nu can write. But T will leave 
you the lntniii nl you do; and 1 will never return to 
the la sli l 

“1 shan't tell. you may be sure. Polly Smith can 
be trusted, a-, any ol my friends will tell you. You have 
only twenty shillings lell. What shall you do when 
that is gone : 

“ 1 i an u oik. ' 

“ n i'ick u \\'>ik iu be iounil. Well, you can stay 

on hue until u)in money is gone, and then you will 
have t<- i elm u to \ our people. Now we’ll go to 
bed” 

Polly's < 1 1 n < k In. .in nndei stood what had been left 
untold. The guls < icpi into bed ; the light was turned 
out. Thev lax silent in the daikness, busy with their 
thoughts, 11 k io.ii of London sounded in the ditf- 
tam-e ; m the sticct Ijelow, voices ol men and women 
sounded shull and laueom against that dull roar. 

“ Did you sax ( j’euti' (, y Fenliam was engaged ?” said 
Polly suddenly. 

“ Yes.” 

“All ! c*le»\r Polly ejaculated. 

Woik began foi Polly the following day. After a 
light bicakl.isl of tea and bread .uul butter, Jic 
started for hei office. Margaret was left to her own 
dex ices. 

Tolly's blouse was finished when she returned 
that evening ; Margaret had worked at it the whole 
of the day . 

“You have eaten nothing,” said Polly', opening her 
cupboard. 

"No; I waited for you to come home.” 

“You will belli if you do that kind of thing;” and 
Polly shook her head. 

She was very kind, in her way. In the search for 
work that now commenced she did what she could 
to help Margaret. Not eagerly, or xvith much heart; 
for v'heie was the use of finding work for a girl who 
had rich relations who wanted to keep her, and 
for whom there was a large reward offered in the 
papers? But she introduced Margaret to persons 
who might help her, and told her of places where tp 
apply. 

The money dwindled in Margaret’s purse. It 
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wonderful upon how little a girl who denies hersfeif 
enough to eat may live ; but five shillings a week for 
lodgings and small necessary expenses, in a fortnight 
brought her stock of money down to a few pence. 

You will have to go back to your people,” said 
Polly ; “or let me tell them where you arc. I should 
get the reward then.” 

Margaret's daily life must have been a trial to a girl 
brought up with the prettiness and daintiness of an 
Knglish lady. Polly was kind, lively, quick to un- 
derstand, ready to help ; but Polly was not fastidious 
in her way of living. She would as soon eat from a 
dirty plate as a clean one; she ate her breakfa-L 
usually between stages of dressing ; she did not mind 
the living and sleeping in the same room: she nc\cr 
noticed the disorder of that loom. C .decs, sweets, 
and tea were her favourite food; she wanted no 
icgular meals. A cup of lea and a tail, eaten stand- 
ing, was her usual meal allci herdin'- wt.ik. What 
she had in the middle of the day Maigarcl did not 
know. A change of dies-, ami -lu* stalled for the 
club, where other gill- would join hei. and they would 
enjoy themselves to their hearts’ < untent. 

Margaret never went with her. She had no money ; 
and her second visit to the f 1 nl> was her last Miss 
Petty Carton had looked at her fn>m head to foot. 

with anj;ry qcb. 

“ 1 behove you aie the girl tor whom tin le i- sin h a 
big reward oileicd,” she -aid. 

Polly heard the ieiu.uk. and intei feted hefoie 
Margaret's confusion was nb-cixeri. 

“Milliccnt is my friend, and I -ball luxe the lew. ml, 
if there is one,” she said. “ Don’t \ou be pnkm,; \oiu 
nose into my business, Pelt}.*’ 

“She is like the description v>f the gul . that is .ill 
1 meant,” grumbled Petty. 

The conversation tinned to something iUr. 

Hut Margaret d.ued go Lo the club no more. She 
spent the long hums when she wa- not hunting fin 
woik in mending Polly’s clothes. She became quite 
< lever with her needle in that fortnight. Hut even 
Polly’s wardrobe could take no more mending at last ; 
and the time came when Margaret sat with her hand- 
before her, and a few pence in her pocket, and won- 
dered what was to become of her. 

“ Write to Mr. Fenliam,” said Polly. 

“ No.” 

Polly shrugged her shoulders. 

“I don't know what you can do, then. Have you 
anything^ou can sell ? There is that old pearl neck- 
lace. 1 dare say you could get something for that.” 

11 That was my mother’s. T cannot sell that.” 

“Pawn it, then, or"-- seeing Margaret's horrified 
face — “ I'll ask my cousin, who is in the business, if 
if he will lend something on it. Even a few shillings 
would be something ; and you could get it back at 
any time.” 

Margaret looked at the pearl necklace. She did not 
like allowing it to go out of her possession, but she 
was sorely in need of money. There were necessary 
additions to her small stock of clothes that she must 
make ; she had brought so UUI9 in her hand-bag. 
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“You arc sure 1 could get it back at any time?” 
she asked, doubtfully. 

“Of course you could. I’ve often managed things 
for other girls. Jim is only in a small way of business, 
but he’s honest. Hive me the necklace, and I'll send 
it to him.” 

Reluctantly Margaret handed the necklace to Polly. 
She a^ked no questions about Jim, but accepted Polly’s 
word for it that he was honest. 

“Here is a letter from Jim,” said Polly, two days 
later. “ We shall know now what he offers you for 
the necklace. My goodness ! he says that it is worth 
hundred- and luindictls of pounds, and wants to know 
how you tame by it, and all sorts of tilings. He will 
lend \ou twenty pounds — twenty frwnth'f— -on it ; or 
lie can sell it outright ior a lot of money. You will 
have to pay him interest on the twenty pounds, you 
know. Miall you sell it. or lake the twenty pounds?” 

“ I '■ball take the twent) pound?. Where does your 
ton-in live ? ” 

“ Piimingham. It was with him and his mother 
Pd been -taxing win, 11 I met \ 011 in the train.” 

“ Ihnningliam ! He will not put it in hi- window? 
Mrs. Le-ter or M:u\ might see 11.” 

“What if they did 1 You -ay they have no control 
ovet you ; that vou will ne\er go back to them. But 

he will not -.how the necklace if you do not wish. 

Pane) it's hi nig woith all that money !’ 

The twenu pound, aimed in a few days; and as 
I'm tunes never mine singly, the -ame day Margaret 
found a situation. 

It w.ii t»nl\ a -mall thing to act as secretary to a 
philanthiopn lads. I he work w a- hard, the pay was 
light - tvent\-hve piaintl- per annum. Hut Margaret 
felt that it wa- something ; that at lu-t she had made 
a -tart. 

Polly did not congratulate her upon her success. 

kk You weie hit i.v to get it, was all she said. 
“There weie four girl- trxing for it from the club. I 
suppose -he liked 5 our look- best. Poor Hetty Carton 
expected to be taken by her.’’ 

.Margaret colmned. 

“ 1 am son v. but 1 must work to earn my living.” 

“Oh, \cs ; \ ou must work to live,” said Polly, 
drily. 

The tone of voice hurt Margaret. It aroused in her 
di-agrceablc doubt-. The memory of those four un- 
successful candidates sat heavily upon her mind. 
Why would Polly persist in hinting that she must 
return to her own people? Why might she not throw 
in her lot with these working gills? Why could she 
not become one ot them ? — enjoy their free and easy;, 
lives, the hand-to-mouth living, the good comradeship,, 
their jokes, their pleasures, their work ? Why not ? 
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Betty Carton came to see Margaret the following 
day. Her sallow face was gloomier than usual ; her 
eyes were red with weeping. 

“ You’ve got the place 1 tried for,” she said, without 
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a preliminary greeting ; “ I should have had it but 
for you.” v 

“ I am sorry,” said Margaret, awkwardly. “ Will you 
not sit down ? ” 

“No, thanks.” Miss Carton declined the chair. 
“ No, thanks. I’ve come to beg you to give this 
situation up.” ’ 

“But ” 

“ I know it is cool of me ; but what am I to do ? I 


I don’t know what I shall do. Oh, Miss Lyall ! give 
up this situation. I know \lrs. Le Brun will take me 
if you decline it.” 

“ Last week I had only a few shillings left.” 

“ Yes ; but you have people to fall back upon — I 
have no one. You are taking the bread out of my 
mouth ; and Polly says that it is only for some silly 
bit of pride that you will not take money from your 
relations.” 



had nearly got it. Mrs. Le Brun had almost promised 
at to me, when she saw ypu and took a fancy to you. 

I have been trying for weeks for a situation, and I 
thought I was sure of this. Oh ! ” 

“ But 1 want to earn my living. I want work as 
1 v-well as you.” 

‘ \ “You need not work. Polly has told me you have 
■ rich relations, and that they do not wish you to work 
your living. Miss Lyall, I have nothing. My 
^mother has eighty pounds a year, and on that she has 
live and clothe one of my brothers.” Betty Carton 
- '^began'to cry. “And now my, elder brother is ill with 
‘ typhoid fever. Mother has to muse him, and there 
./will be expenses— heavy expenses. It $'ill be weeks 
!&nd weeks before he is well again, and able to go back ’ 
work. She cannot let me have money; and if T 
^ijPC^thome to live, I suould be another mouth to feed.* 
J only a few shillings left, and when that is gone 


“ Polly does not seem to mind what she says of 
me.” 

“ She thinks I ought to have this situation. Oh ! itY 
life and death to us, this fight for work, and it is only 
play for you.” - j 

Betty clasped her hands tragically and paced the 
room. 

“Do you know what it is to really want money? 
My brother, ill as he is, will have to do without things 
you would consider just ordinary necessaries. Mother, 
will have to go without fires or warm clothing through 
the winter to save money to pay the doctor’s bill.HcW 
can I go home to be another burden on her? Slftfhais' 
no money to lend me to stay on in London, aricf if' I 
leave London I am out of the way of work alt0ge1$er/ V 
“ 1 can lend you some money/’ said; - Margiir®^ 
impulsively. s ,/ \ 

“ Give up this situ>t|on^that wbuld be . 
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point. Miss Lyall *?— sbtf r Krteh^doWh;{!B^ l M 

' * ;r hands— “ Miss Lyall/ do you know 
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SfiylSpown' way/ and it i$ fight I should ;fc&^pnished for it. 
side, and seized her hands— “ Miss Lyall/ do you know ’ I have been foolish, and headstrong, litid passionate, 
how we are all fighting and struggling. For work, and Mary would have behaved differently ; but Mary jfo $o ./ 
when girls like you come among us and snatch the ' good— 1 shall never be like Mary. Hut l will go mbk ‘ '■}. 
bread from our mouths, it is terribly hard ! It is bad to them, and try, to help her with Nell, and Ge6flfeJ : ^> 

■ ■ 1 - ^ shall do what he likes about money. I will not refu^- 1 

what he offers, and I will never again try to be indf&f 
■» ■ 


enough when someone who wants the money is chosen 
before us, but when it is someone who need not 
work " 

“ 1 must work. I cannot ask for money” 

‘‘Cannot? Will not, you mean. If he is willing 
to give it, you ought to take it. You have no right 
to refuse.” 

“I cannot take money from him/’ said Maigarct 
stubbornly. “ I am sorry for you. 1 can lend you 
some money. How much do you want ? ” 

11 1 don't know when I shall be able to lepay it/' 
said Betty gloomily. “ If you would give up this 
situation to me, that would be something sme. 
I'd go down on my knees to you, if that would be any 
good.” 

“It would not,” said Margaret hastily. 

“Polly thinks you ought not to take it,” said Miss 
Carton./ “ You will think over what I have said, won’t 
you ? I call it wrong of rich girls to come and take 
away the bread of poor ones.” 

Miss Carton departed, slightly cheered by the ten 
pounds she carried in her pocket. 

. The pleasure of her first success was gone for Mar- 
garet. Miss Carton had rubbed the gilt off the ginger- 
bread, and -what was worse — represented the ginger- 
bread as a stolen one. Did Polly think the same? 
She asked her the question that night on her return 
front the office. 

“ Do you think I ought to give up this situation ? ” 

“Yes, 1 do,” said Polly bluntly. 

“ But you helped me to find one.” 

“I never thought anyone would take you, and look- 
ing for a situation passed the time for you. I think 
you ought to go back to your people. You can't stand 
this sort of life, and you don’t enjoy it. You look white, 
and fagged, and thin. If you get ill, I don’t know who 
would nurse you.” 

The upshot of a day and night's deliberation was a 
polite note to Mrs. Le Brim, declining the post of 
secretary, and mentioning that Miss Carton was still 
disengaged, j 

Margaret sought for no more situations. Betty 
Carton's words rang in her cars : she was taking 
the bread out of others' mouths. Slowly, but surely, 
the conviction was growing within her that she must 
return to the Lesters, or to that house at Bridge End 
that Geoffrey had prepared for her. 

‘Though I don't know how 1 shall bear it if I have 
10 Iwe there,” said poor Margaret-: “ only a few miles 
from Fen Court ; and perhaps he and Enid would be 
riding over to see me and inviting me there, and I 
should have to go. But I muse go back. 1 have been 
wrong all thrbugh~-proud and silly. I would have my 


pendent. 7 * 

“ Polly. I mean to go back to my people,” she saw/ ' 
at the end of ten days. “ I think 1 ought. '* 

Polly nodded her head. * "I*.* 

11 You ought to have gone long ago,” she said drily. \ 
“I have several times nearly been writing and saying 
where you were, just to ease their minds. They must 
have been worned about you."* 

*• 1 never thought of that,” said Margaret. ■ 

The laces of Mrs. Jones and Mary rose before her 
mind’s eye. Had they been very anxious about her? \ 
Had they thought her dead or ill ? She realised foi^thc/ 
first tune what her leaving them without a hint or chi * 
to her whereabouts meant. ‘ 

“ 1 must go. at once -I will not leave them another'" 
day in suspense,” she said. 4 *'*<**&$ 

“Telegraph/' said practical Polly, “or let me tele-/ 
graph'; and then I could claim that five hundriS. 
pounds reward that is offered for you.” > 

“No, no. I am going back to eat humble-pt^j# 
said Margaret, between laughing and crying. “ 1 mcajjr / 
to give myself up to them.” h[.‘ 

She was putting on her hat and jacket as she spoke*/'; 
So excited were they, that neither she nor Polly hearif 
a commotion in the street below. A carriage and 
pair had driven up to Mrs. Yokes*' fiont door, and a': 
lame man had been helped from it by an elderly woman. 

“A Mr. Fenner, or Fenham, or some such name/)' 
wants to see you, Miss Smith,” said Mrs. Voke%:> 
putting her head into the room. V 

She had forgotten to knock in her excitement at ihe^ 
unusual sight of a carriage and pair in this street* ■ 
stopping at her door. . / i- 1 

“He has found you out,” said Polly. “You ftuuit.,. 
come down with me.” 

Margaret followed- her down the narrow stmfcV! 
case. 

“ Stop I” she said, seizing Polly's hand when it wai ' 
on the handle of the parlour door. 

“ You are not going to faint ? ” ^ 

“ No. I am all right now. Go in.” ; t&Wj 

Geoffrey w*as steadying himself against the 'mahffetvj? 
piece, to the imminent danger of the green china Z. 
ornaments. His eyes were fixed upon the door; bet 
expected-lie hoped— to see Margaret's face when that.’* 
door opened. . / yi 

Polly walked into the room, followed by Margaret 
in hat and jacket. - 

“I was coming back to-day, Geoffrey,” Margaret , 
said humbly, with downcast eyes and quivering lips. 

END OK CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 
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PREPARATION I’OR THE NAVY : ON HOARD Il.M.S. BRITANNIA. 


ltY RAYMOND HLATHWAYT. 


Q l I E commander o 

■St ^ BritiUWilh lhe b 

- m chaplain, and I, \ 

iNkri/k jf imrtn flirt ilnrL- r\ 


■ of the 
senior 
, siuod 

upon the deck of the 
world- famed training- 
ship, gazing at the varied 
and lively scene around us. 
The waters of the beautiful 
Dart la\ wide and still 
around us, the green-clad 
hills were clear reflected 
in the glassy mirror, the 
masts of many vessels 
reached up to the sunny 
sky, little boats darted to 
and fro upon the crowded 
river, all was life and anima- 
tion, bustle and hilarity. 
Here is where young Eng- 
land learns the duty of 
manning her wooden walls. 

“ Ah ! the training of boys 
for the Navy is very different from what it used to be 
- in my day/' said Lord Charles Bcrcuford once to me. 
* “ 1 joined a regular old man-o'-war, and went to work 

f „ „ at once. The present system is, however, quite as 
^thorough, and we turn out capital men.” 

' '}w\ H was to learn what the present system was that 1 
-4iK*was now standing upon the deck of the Britannia , 
1(E . r which, together wiih the old tioopdiip, the 1 Undos tan , 
; . affords home and shelter to *.o many of our young 
■ British hopefuls. 

We will go bcl^w,** said the commander, as he led 
ttie way, “and you shall sec something of our daily 
life and work.” 



As wc passed thiougli the long decks, through the 
port-holes of which the bright sunshine streamed 
cheerily in, I caught a glimpse of a group of smart 
little cadets gatlu red round an old blue-jacket, who was 
explaining to them by means of a model the use of 
certain ropes, the names of different signal-flags, and the 
like ; and round a very handsome model of a mastless 
ship run on wheels was a group of older boys, who 
were learning the diffeicnt and intricate manoeuvres to 
be gone through before a ship can be anchored. In 
the steam-study was a capital working model of acorn- 
pound engine, a a well as other models dealing with 
steam vessels ; and in the next room were some fine 
models of modern mcn-of-war, upon the construction 
of which the boys aie very carefully trained. 

“ In my young days/’ said the captain, 14 wc had *o 

learn all this for ourselves.” 

The mess-room lies wide and open upon the after- 
part of the lower deck, and is hung . round with 
engravings of old naval engagements. Crossing by a 
covered way to the Hindostan , 1 was shown the great 
sleeping deck, upon the floor of which stand long rows 
of sea-chests, upon each of which a name is painted, 
and above which hangs the owner's hammock ; and 
close to the dormitory lies a floating swimming-bath, 
which, when healed by steam, is used to teach the 
boys swimming in winter weather. 

I asked the captain if discipline was easily main' 
f ined — if the boys were as easily managed as at a 
good public school. 

“ * 'h yes,” he replied ; “ w'c have but little difficult), 
though 1 confess the lack of anything in the shape c.* 
a Sixth Form, which so often exercises a whplesdm- 
restraining inftti^nce at a large public )jk:hbbi,-:;i5 
somewhat serious 'Refect. ,We liavc cox&equentljj^ 10 
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be very p.uticular in the choice of our i.iclct 
captains. Almost cwiything depends upon them, 
for they arc tlic rnmicf mi;; link between ourselves 
and the great muss of cadets. Again, 1 believe 
much in personal communication with the boys. I 
have some boys dining with me every night, and 


our ofliceis arc chosen with .1 special regard to 
their capacity for joining in the boys’ games and 
amusements.” 

“And what is your daily life here?” I asked, as a 
bugle sounded and a number of uniformed cadets 
parsed m, hurriedly by, carefully saluting the captain 
and chaplain, who smilingly 
nodded or spoke to each boy as 
lie filed by. 

" Well/ 5 replied the captain, 
“at 6.30 they turn out, bathe* 
and dress. At 7.10 they are 
mustered for work before break- 
fast ; some drill on land, others 
go to their class-rooms : sea- 

1 mm ship, knotting, splicing. - 

Others go on board the little 
steam-yacht which you see 
lying close bv, and lay the fire9 
and get steam up, and so on; 
After prayers have been read, 
by the chaplain, comes break- 
fast. From 9 to 1 is work, with 
a short interval for rest, and the , 
afternoon is given up equally" 
to work and recreation.*- 
At this moment the captnro: 
was called away, and the 
chaplain took up his parable. 
And this is what he said 
14 The Britannia has been 
established since 1859 as a. 
training-ship for the cadets* of " 
the Royal Navy. The work 
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was begun at Portsmouth j and after a removal to 
Portland in 1862, she finally found a resting-place 
in Dartmouth Harbour on September 30th, 1863. 
Though the ship is not the same, the training estab- 
lishment has befen continuous. There have been 
only two or three serious changes in system since the 
course of study reached its present limit of two years, 
in 1870. Entry has always been a matter of competi- 
tion between a large number of candidates selected by 
nomination, except in the years 1875 to 1S80, when 
there was no competition, but only a trifling test exam, 
to pass, after obtaining a nomination. This has been 
one change — or rather an attempted change — for the 
effect on the work was prejudicial and the competition 
was restored. A great change was made in 1 8SS, when 
the .age of entry, which had up to that date stood at 
&n average of thirteen, was raised a year, and now stands 
at fourteen, the limits of age being between thirteen and 
fourteen and a half. 

u The nature of the study has always been to a great 
extent technical, and framed with the view of rendering 
the young officers well instructed in the practice of the 
profession they have entered on. It is very little use 
attempting toad vance the general education of the cadets 
in a. classical education, such as their fellows in age are 


more than two hours a week to it, consistently with atten- 
tion to the professional subjects, and it suffered the fate 
of many recommendations made by committees, and 
after being given a fair trial, classics ceded its tittle to ' ’ 
history and geography. Education for the naval pro- 
fession must be compromised among the : conflicting^ 
claims of many subjects, and committees of the most./ 
eminent educationalists have only concluded.,.. that ' ' 
experience is no guide, and that to make it a system - ./ 
worthy of the name it should be entirely reconstructed 0 . 
on sound principles, which principles would contain , , 
no part of the present system. This is, no doubt)!'-' 
scientific, but it is not practical. The Britannia course V 
has been a growth slowly following the needs of the 1 -' 
naval service, ami adapting the materials of youthful' 
min'd provided to their best uses in the service afloat*^ 
The best couit of judgment for the results of the work.! 
of the ship will always be the conunanding* t officersand - 
commanders-in-chief of the various fleets to which the ■ 
young ofli< ers go from the Britannia, and these have 3^ 
nothing but the highest praise for the style of young^T. 

ster and his attainments. , '■» 

11 The life in the ship is arranged with the view of in*'--'' 
creasing self-reliance and independence. The nature of y 
the country round Dartmouth is such that the Cadets . 


carrying on at the public schools. An attempt was 
to teach classics, but it was impossible to give 





t was can be set free from all supervision and surveillance - 
give during the time they are ashore, and they are allowedto . 
run free for six hours at a time on a summer afternoon-^ * 
a privilege which no school in England enjoys. And it / 
is natural to ask : What do they do ? As they arc not 
looked after, who should have a right to say what they - 
do? Two or three things may be noted on their ' 0 
behaviour. Supposing they get into mischief, and one , 
of the farmers complains that they have been throwing ’ 
his hurdles over the cliff or stoning his ducks, and a \ 
complaint is made to the captain of any of their/, 
misdemeanours; the c^det captains are told that the- 
offenders in such and such respects must give them- ■ 
selves up, and the next morning the whole thing is 
cleared up on the ‘aft deck,’ as the place of judgment . . 
is called, the pocket-money of the raiders is stopped, 
and the farmer reimbursed, and good feeling is thus 7 
restored between the boys and their neighbours. lit 
winter a pack of beagles belonging to the cadets hunts y 
the country two days a week, and the farmers enjoy 
riding after the little dogs ; they will stand a good deal 
of annoyance connected with open gates and uprooted 
turnips to keep on good terms with the lieutenant who - 
acts as Master of the Hounds, and to get him to 'run , 
their hares. The regulations of the ship expressly . < 
state that cadets are warned to avoid climbing about 
the cliffs at Stoke Fleming, which are very dan gerpus y ■ 
this takes the place of an old regulation which forbade. V 
their climbing, and is for that reason presumedly Qpii 4 $k 
sidered as a permission to climb, and even as a Adndfe* 
of challenge to do so at the peril of their necks. , 

“They hardly ever come to grief, however /l'ai®||- 
t when the/ do, it gives an opportunity for the 
-of courage such as that shown by HugU;§tticlete^| 
y naval cadet, who went down with the help of a ioftey 
,s ? -resent, his comrade. \ 1 , ^ 

tf fafaiuttb'- “ 

m 
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of all kinds,* and the ■ boats' at thelcad^t* a^^saTare* '•' of engines reach cadet, in his turn, isfegulirly taught 
ample to provide all who wish it with a ! chance, to pull f hoyr to lay and lightf fires, the operations Mi preptfu- -; a 
or sail about for the afternoon.- There. are two- f -; rAj ;r ^ ; 

schooners in' which they can *go outside the? harbouft 1 • - ■ ■ ' ' ^ 1 ■ 

with a warrant officer in charge, but the other boats v ,\ ; y- 

are taken out without any guidance, and are not allowed » . * 

to be taken beyond the harbour mouth. A\ : , 

“The tender Wave— so called jocosely because . ■; 
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, Britannia rules her— is a small steam yacht, hnrqtic- 
rigged, and fitted for instructional purposes. She is 
not used for pleasure purposes except on such occasions 
as the whole holidays, when a party of cadets is taken 
round to Dcvonport to see some ships in course of 
construction in the dockyard, or to visit some of the 
matters of interest in the gunnery and torpedo instruc- 
tion ships in the port. 

i “ At all other times the Wave is a school-ship, a 
technical model, and duiing the summer months a 
very hard-worked craft. She is taken out of the har- 
bour every week-day for one purpose or another, and 
the drills aloft begin early in the morning. The 
navigating officei takes her out with small parties, to 
learn and practise pilotage and the navigating a vessel 
by the use of Admiralty charts. The cadets, in turn, 
are put in charge of the bridge, actually to take her 
out, the navigating officer naturally keeping an eye on 
' the performances, to see that his vessel is not left on 
the rocks. If he go below for a minute, the feelings of 
. the youthful pilot have doubtless been u*eli described 
by Mark Twain in his 4 Mississippi.’ The fust 
lieutenant takes a watch of one term of the cadets out 
in her for instruction in the management of the vessel 
under rail, and morning sail .drill .is also part of his 
. \;Work‘c%^'h^ r 4The ..engineer. u^s-, .the engines for 


tions necessary when getting up stearnj 
very thorough course of practical and theoretical teach'-*'’ 
ing which he gets in the steain-study in thp Britannia* " J 
14 The object always aimed at in dealing with'^&ifefo ** 
is never to teach them anything of which they/. are,' 
not taught also to make a practical use. The Navy is -• 
essentially a service of' action, and in addition. tO;ffee 
gam to the general service in always accustoming *ihp 
cadets from the first to be up to any work, there fa ! 
gain that m so dealing with boys you are aftft foun^? 
ing the grain of their minds. We often heac ab^P^/^: 
school asking, 4 What’s the use of this or thatP^^^wf-' *■’ 
question could never be asked in th Q BnYanHi(i ^\^/; ri 
out the complainant running the risk of spendit^Jyiii.;^ 

■ extra hour in the practical application of 
lesson. A boy is usually more matter-of-fact thajiWik 
teachers, and it is a good instance of this tha^theju 
cadets now give very little attention to 
masts and yards, which used to be the staple 
modity of seamanship instruction, and think thatste^'" 
is the really important branch. They are about ‘fir 
in this, but it is curious that they should be' so^l 
sighted as to have noted it. The beautiful rigged; agn^. 
working models connected with the seamanship^tjR 
former days are always attractive to the 'small, 
who visits the ship, but when he enters as a 
finds that this is not' considered * up to date/ .* f 

44 Great importance is attached to boat-raili^a£j&> 
v signal-work ; a midshipman should . be: tHdfbtighly ^ 

; proficient in these before he goes to sea, if he is; to 
find favour in the. eyes of his commanding' officer. 

A .smile is often observed on some visitor^ face when . 
^he.is told that &. party. ofvcadefcv put in a btfat on ■ 
afternoon, ikimmin^fover the harbour 
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in a good breeze, are at study. A very pleasant form 
of study, no doubt, but a very necessary one ; for 
directly the lads leave the Britannia to go to sea, they 
may be called upon at once to take charge of a boat 
and sail her off on some duty. 

“ There is, of course, a great deal of hard mathema- 
tical work to be done by a boy on board, and if he is 
idle and neglects it, he is as likely as not to fail, and be 
returned to parents as the result of not passing an 


spends in the old ship ; nothing is spared to give .him 
every opportunity of enjoyment. Captain after cap* 
tain has thought his term of office incomplete if he has 
not devised some new mode of amusement or exten- 
sion of some existing one. No school is fitted with so 
complete a scheme of games and employments .ashore 
and afloat. No one can say that the boys are over- 
worked when they are free any summer day after study 
is over, at 3.30, nil they must come on board again 
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examination ; but the work is splendidly taught, and 
r nb Cadet need ever fail if he works dccentU well ; sup- 
' posing that he has been able to pass in, he must have 
enough ability to pass out. The naval service depends 
on a sound mathematical knowledge applied to prac- 
tical work, and this knowledge admits of direct test by 
examination: so that it is only light that the naval 
officer should be expected to pass at certain times 
without trenching on the vexed question of the suit- 
ability of examinations as a test of suitability to defend 
* our country. 

. / The social life of cadets in the Britannia is to a 
- great extent responsible for the strong coherence 
between the members of the ‘Executive’ in the Navy ; 
They have all passed through the .same mill, they know 
that their messmates have the same traditions, and 
have been trained fror.. the fiist in die same school ol 
' mahly independence and straightforwardness. N othing 
be pleasanter than the two years which a cadet 

■ - ■ , ;; •,.***; * jiV-v 


to tea at 7 to 7.10, while the summer half-holiday is 
unequalled anywhere lor its freedom from any muster 
or ‘call.’ The Britannia is admitted by everyone 
who has looked into the life on board and ashore to 
be the finest school in England, and it is likely to be 
so when a scries of the finest naval officers who have, 
been chosen to command have given their best thoughts 
to improve the life. The Prince of Wales has always 
been commended lor his judgment in sending his two 
sons to begin their life in public by taking equal shares 
with all the cadets who were going through the 
Britannia at that time. 

“ r Ihc late Duke of Clarence retained a very strong 
affection for the old ship, and a lively recollection of the 
various episodes of his life at Dartmouth. The Princes' 
life was so completely free from affectation or from any 
difference in their treatment, that a visitor coming here 
would never have no’Hcfd any difference ; and this con- 
stituted the charm andValue of ,the. tinning to^ 
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The records of the time show that they acted all th$ ( 
while thoroughly in the spirit of the regulations, and 
appreciated, as the better-minded always do, that there 
is nothing forbidden for the mere purpose of annoyance 
or restriction, as schoolboys often think. When idle 
or unprepared with work, they took their drills, but any 
insubordination, which would have been impartially 
dealt with, did not exist 

“ 'fhe Britannia Eleven plays an out match every 
summer half-holiday, and their opponents, the sur- 
rounding schools, the regiments at Dcvonport, and 
the naval teams as they can be arranged, as well as 
the county^find the boys worthy foemcn, and mostly 
return beaten ; some of the recent years have shown 
extraordinary successes. The band plays up in the 
fields, and the scene is lively in the extreme. Three 
matches are played at the same time, and one match 
at least is pUfycd against Ihm elevens of a neighbour- 
ing school. In the evening the band pl.ijp on board, 
when the youngsters can let off some of the steam pent 
up during the hour of evening preparation for the next 
day’s work. The band ib composed of tlu: personal 


servants of the cadets, who are entered from the shore, 
and chosen for their ability to play some instrument. 
The whole scene on board at night is very striking, 
and should be seen if the cadets’ life is to be appre- 
ciated. 

“The progress in the establishment in the last 
fifteen years has been nothing short of a revolution ; 
the rapidly changing forms of vessels and the needs of 
the general service have called for complete change in 
the scheme of teaching ; the internal and outside fittings 
continually being improved and added to make almost 
a new ship of the old craft, though she remains safely 
moored, with her companion llindostan ahead of her, 
in the same old place. 

“ Ever) thing connected with the Navy must be 
with the times, and most of all in the Britannia it is 
necessary for all the teaching to be, if possible, before 
the times, so that a youngster going to sea may not’ 
find himself a fossil before he has begun. God grant 
that our Navy may ever continue to be the English- 
man’s ideal of the profession for a Christian and a 
gentleman-! ” -+ 
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M’Kir,. 

P-l ^ HE capncious month of April has arrived, 
and the perplexing question, Shower-proof 
VJW cloak or Minshade ? has to be decided. . 
^ *= Appropii.ilc to the season is the beautiful 

waterproof plush manufactured by Messrs. Lister, 
which, made either as a three-quarter mantle or a 
semi-fitting jacket, looks costly and is most service- 
able ; but it requires the skill of an adept in the art 
of mantle-making to insure a successful garment. 
April’s varying moods would also seem to have ' 
influenced the selection of the leading colourings 
for mnteiials; for we now see side by side. an 
tv Amazon ’’ clolli of smooth and silky surface in bright 
blue with one dyed to the hue of the sunny lawn 
refreshed by .1 show cr. 

Covert and faced -cloth in colourings of drab, tan, 
putty, and fawn have numerous admirers, whilst / f a 
grey cashmere, w : *h an infinitesimal check in blue* 
green, or pink possesses a grace all its own. Ere this, 
you will have arrived at the correct conclusion that 
all the materials for the Spring season, with few 
exceptions, arc smooth on the surface and of a clothy 
texture. 

Moir<5 silk was arranged in an excellent manner on 
a new style of costume, the skirt, which was cut short 
and round, a as made in bright blue faced-cloth, each 
width of material forming a box-pleat tapering towards 
the waist ; the under portion of each pleat was com- 
posed of black moir£ silk, the huge sleeves and folded 

* . . c* l '' -.ft 
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bodice, terminating at the iet embroidered waist-belt, 
were also of moird. Associated with this costume was 
a deep shoulder-cape outlined with black, having a 
handsome collar, turned down over a scarf of the 
moire' silk, tied in a large bow with broad ends fringed 
with jet. A bonnet of gold-coloured fancy straw, with 
wide bows of black ribbon and lips frosted with gold, 
completed this stylish costume. 

Now that the days of fur trimmings are numbered, 
jetted galloons and embroideries, combined with 
ribbon, step in to take their place. Lace will certainly 
gain in favour a-* the summer advances, and now 
appears on cloth or moire silk, in ecru or straw- 
-coloured tints of Venetian and Maltese design, particu- 
larly in the form of an insertion, straight lines being 
one of the characteristics of the mode of to-day. 

■ Lace in its finer qualities of Brussels or Chantilly 
will be utilised by milliners on huge hats and also for 
matrons’ caps, the latter ornamented with ribbon and 
fancy pins. The dross cap we illustrate on p. 391 
is a new and becoming design, gracefully drooping 
behind the ears, and \et giving dignity and height Iq 
,- the wearer by the raised crown and erect bows of 
^’ribbon. Ivory-tinted lace may have the pretty addition 
of ribbons of vieux rose, mauve or violet purple. ' 

. Tennis Blouses . « 

■ No' abatement is indicated in the enthusiastic 
following of the old favourite game of tennis, 
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although the breezy down offers a strong counts - 
attAction in the invigorating pastime of goif, and 
the fascinations of boating claim attention. F«. 
each or either the becoming blouse is appropriate. 
Our illustrated example is made in a shot blue and 
green silk- -two colours that have combined their con- 
trasting charms with pleasing effect. The full bodice 
and shouldcr-capc are drawn into a small square yoke 
over which the deep squat e collar turns down, and is 
fastened in front with a large scarf bow and ends. A 
puff and full to the elbow is repeated again to the 
wrist, where it turns back and forms a cuff. The 
bodice is shaped to the waist by tiny perpendicular 
tucks sewn to an underneath belt, an deforms a frill 
below ; an einbi oidoivd line of feather-stitching in 
daik blue outlines coll. 11, cuffs, and fulls. 

If this blouse were made in ci cam-white cashmere 
or flannel embioideicd with two or more tones of 
colouiing^dentieal with the Club colours, and bow of 
silk in conespondmg shades, it would then have a 
distinctive style of its own. 

An old fa\oume is still with us in the close-fitting 
blouse, with fulness drawn up high to the throat and 
collar turned down. The large sleeves, cut like a 
man’s shirt-sleeve, with stiffened cuff, and straight . 
waist-belt sewn to the skirt, and fastening with it at 
the left side of the ft out width, a welcome fashion to 
those who letain memories of skirts and be"s that 
refused to “pull together.” In almost every instance, 
the plain short tennis costume of either tweed or cloth 
is made to fasten at the side of the front and orna- 
mented with a lappet, which is repeated also at the 
opposite side and forms a pocket. 

The hat worn with the; blouse in our illustration is of 
coarse fancy sliuw, the crown burnt cicum in colour, 
with a brim of dark blue and gieen plaited straw and 
rosettes and aigrettes of blue. 

A covert coat is an acquisition, and has much to 
recommend it both for style and usefulness, and may 
be worn fastening invisibl) straight down the front or 
opening over the blouse. It is cut semi-lilting in front, 
tightly fiti ingat the back, with basque twelve inches bJow 
the waist and each seam strapped and double-stitched, 
and should be made either in fawn or putty-coloured . 

doth. Let me here mention that the basques of jackets" 

are not worn so deep as they were last season, and in' 
some designs are raised at cither side and longer at 
the back and front Also that the fulness of sleeves 
is arranged to the back of the arm and droops away 
from the shoulder. 

Fen -go~ ms and Morning Wrappers . 

An incalculable advantage is gained when a gown 
will serve a double purpose and look to advantage. 
The tea-gown holds first rank as such, lending^a 
hostess a charmingly graceful appearance when wel- 
coming friends to a social cup of tea or genial hofltye 
(linnet party. A. 

I will describe one that is undoubtedly elegant Vn 
colouring and design. On a tightly-fitting lining wa» 
arranged a soft satin robe-front of turquoia^^hjt^ 
crossed at intervals 'with lines of tiht'etf 
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and- fully gathered to a pleated yoke of satin'^fi^a^e*'' 4 ' Nothing' could be prettier fcr a child of three years 
with trim little collar shaped to the throat a' little frock of white muslin, cut with a srrtall 
straight ovevfronts and back of the gown were made/ round yoke, into which is gathered the short-waisted 
in (Incline silk, : shot blue and faint yellow with an bodice, the skirt, hanging straight and slightly full to- 

opalescent effect ; unlined were these overfronts, the, the ankles, had a gathered frill of embroidered muslin ' 

looped edge of the selvedge forming a pretty finish. headed with a row of insertion and minute tucks. A 
A deep cape of tinted lacc encircled the yoke, and line of insertion at the waist had a pretty effect, and " 

the sleeve was composed of a large puff of satin, and the deep collar frill and puffed sleeves were formed of 

lines of insertion, finished with a lace frill below the embroidered muslin, lace, and tucks, 
elbow. At the back, the gown fitted close to the A favourite style is the daintily-coloured silk slip worn 
figure and was cut with a short train. under the transparent muslin and lace frock. A pretty 

A lovely tea-gown for a biidc — sec illustration is effect was attained with pink silk and white muslin, the 

made in grey cashmere and ivoiy satin veiled with net little bodice, entirely composed of alternate rows of- 

and tiiuimed lace and mono ribbon. The lining must 


be exactly fitting to the liguie. The whole of the fiont 
is draped with satin and net, a deep flounce of lace 
festooned with ribbons trimming the horn, lacc also 
forms the square and falls in a graceful jabot at cither 
side ol the fiont ; ribbons are brought fiom the side 
scams under the arms to a centre .it the bust, giving 
an Empire effect to the design. 

Cashmere shoulder 1 overs terminate half-way down 
the* front, and the back is cut cither with a wide pleat 
or plainly fitting to the fig uic. The cashmere sleeves 
are fully pleated, and lines of nbbon finished off with 
bows are sewn from elbow to wiist, a frill of lace falling 
over the hand, 

This design would make a handsome gown in black 
silk with a front of amber veiled in black net, lace, and 
ribbons. 

Those who wish for case and economy combined 
would do well to invest in cashmere of a soft petunia 
colour and convert it into a tea gown, cut straight and 
full from neck to feet, girdled at the waist with satin 
ribbons, also tied at the tin oat with a bow of the same. 
The back to form a Watteau pleat and the hem ti mimed 
with a gathered fi ill boulered with late iiwition, a 
deep hill also edged with insertion is inseiled into the 
arm-hole ; a long puff to the elbow and thence tight to 
the wiist is the fashion of the sleeve. 

Waiin, cheerful-looking flannels in broad stripes of 
pink and white patterned rivet with a design in gu*\, 
or blue with a moinl* effect in a duiker shade, aie the 
materials of which the morning wrappers are made 
With the addition of deep turned-down collars and ruffs 
of quilted silk and silk cord girdle. 

A dressing jacket looked fresh and pretty made in 
pale blue, and was successfully trimmed with lace in- 
seitson; the sleeve was bell-shaped, and rosettes 
fastened the lace insertion that foinicd the round \oko. 

A tea-jacket for a young lady in pink Surah silk had 
a square yoke outlined with a frill of ecru lace, high 
collar and scarf belt with long streamers of silk. The 
sleeve was made with fulness, at the back of the aim 
fiom shoulder to wiist, arid finished with lace. 

Childrens Garments . 

The Empire mode influences the designs foi chil- 
dren's frocks with charming effect. 

Lace| both as an insertion and also an edging, plays 
. ^a/in^pprtanjt /part,. with white musjjn either plain or 
sprigs sc'^ired over the surface.., - 
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Valenciennes lace and 
muslin, opened in front 
to show a vest of pink 
silk drawn in tiny tucks ; 
lace was inserted around 
the short waist and headed 
the frill at the hem of the 
little skirl, which was 
tucked and edged with 
lace. Sleeves of lace and 
muslin were made long 
to the wrist- ? with an 

Knipue puff .it the 
shoulder. A charmingly 
pretty frock, and if made 
in yellow silk and white 
muslin and lace, with the 
addition ot a large drawn 
hat of muslin and a tuft 
ol \cllow feathers, would 
lo«»k peifection for brides- 
maid or garden-party 
hui k. 

Aiuxquisitc christening 
lobe ".is made in ivory - 
tmled satin covered with 
dainty lii libels lace; 
another wiii one filmy 
ha/e of finest cambric 
and dainty lace. 

I w^jll describe a couple of fascinating little fincks 
for chrldien of two \ ears : one in finely spotted muslin 
lace beading at the waist, through which was 
^trawn a pink ribbon t\mg at the hack in long hows 
and ends ; a soft, full sleeve of nuidin had a wrist-band 
of lace, and around the neck v us a dainty frill of 
muslin with a Vandyke edge, and a corresponding full 
trimmed the hem of the fiock. Another pretty variety, 
but less simple in design, was nude with a square 
yoke of alternating rows of Valenciennes and embroid- 
ered muslin insertion, the shoit sleeves were fan- 
shaped frills made in the same way, and rows of 
insertion encircled the waist. The skin was richly 
tucked between each insertion and edged with a ft ill 
of muslin, with tucks and edging of Valenciennes 
lace. 

Dainty and picturesque are the outdoor garments 
provided this season for the little children, and the 
spring-like freshness of the colouring of materials is 
peculiarly adapted to then mpiiiemenls ; but no doubt 
. \vc all specially connect the purity of white with the 
■ ' simplicity of childhood, and H is in an ivory-white 
1 faccd-clotli that the design we illustiate is made, lined 
throughout with gold-coloured silk and embroidered 
' in the same shade of colour. The quaint little 
shoulder-cape is bordered with cmbioideiy and a frill 
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of silk, and almost covers the short-waisted bodice, 
which is little more than a deep yoke ; to this is se\\ n 
the coat in slight fulness in front, increasing toward-, 
the centre of the back. A broad scarf-belt of silk 
passes around the waist and fastens at the back in . 
large bow without ends. The sleeves arc set full in .1 
large puff and continued tight-fitting to the wrist. 

This design would look exceedingly quaint if made 
in dull blue cloth and embroidered with golden-green 
silk. 

The bonnet is of drawn white silk with a broad bow 


«nU snUu of silk fastened under llic thin. The OUtsid? 

brim is covered plainly with silk and a i All crown and 
tuft of feather lips. 

Those useful little adjuncts to children’s costume, 
the silk blouses, made in a variety of designs with or 
without sashes, ornamented 
with eitliei Valenciennes* 
lace or lihbon rosettes, will 
ceitainly obtain throughout 
the siunmci season. Our 
illustration shows an ex- 
ample of the little silk 
blouse, and is made in 
almond-blossom junk Small 
'-ilk. A pointed yoke rlie< t 
m tiny perpendicular links 
has a soft n.uI collar 
fastened with losette, and a 
full puffed sleeve finished 
at the "ii-.t wit!, links and 
a nanow heading. A draw 
string coniines the blouse 
at the waist whuli dumps 
over the hiond silk 'Msh ; 
tli is is “made up" into a 
huge knot m the enure of 
the bat k, and the two ends 
hang down to the edge of 
the frock. Thus the blouse 
is complete, and may he 
worn with any frock either 
of hron/c green velveteen, 
or white ciepon. 

In our design is shown a hmk of neam-colourcd 
cashmere, cut out m Vandykes at the Item and edged 
with a flat pleated full ol the pink silk. 

A pretty blouse of pale blue silk had a yoke with 
deep turned-clown collar fi ill of fiat pleated silk and 
lac-C ; the sleeve was one large pulf with a dainty cull 
at the wrist. A. Ll. G. 
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Cat paper fatti i n\ /or making i st nines / rout the original dr sign 
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A GOSSIP FROM BOOK LAND. 


we have a story by Mr. Stanley 
crfmJ Weyman to speak of in our “Gossip.'* 
“The Man in black’’ (Cassell) is not 
=* lengthy a story as that which we referred 

to before, but it U 
->tiong and with a 
well- sustained inter- 
. ,i. 'Hie ad veil - 
huts of the little 
bieur de Mai tin - 

I limit both before 
and after he fell 
into the Hutches 
of M. Solomon 
Not redame are well 
told, and cannot 
but mouse and hold 
the u-adei's atten- 
tion. It would not 
It fair to tell how 
the m> story whu.li 
surrounds the lad i-. 
umavHJed, but tin* 
diainalic manner in 
wind: the dvuouc- 
uirnt is brought 
about leads to a 
scene which is moi e 
than powerful. '1 lie 
little touch of anti 
climax, in whic h we 
aie shown how 
“p‘>vtu: justice '* was 
in (ted nut t o 

II Master Crafty 
1‘^es/ is (piite ex 
hi- able, Foi, alter 
»dl, the t.de is of 
t r. nice under Kichc- 

I cu and not of 
nineteenth - century 
h’Uain. I must not 
I'iss by this story 
""hmit a word at 1 

Us illustrations — 

' !lf) ng and vivid 

drawings by Mr. Wal Paget and his brother Mr. 

II M. Paget. 

Io the “ Masters of Contcmporaiy Music” scries 
\Dsgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) Mr. Charles Willcoy has 
outributed an excellent volume on the “ Masteis of 
English Music.” As far as possible, the biographical 
data have been gathered from the composers them- 
’elves, and when I point out that the musicians 
niHudcd in the work are Sir Arthur Sullivan, Dr. A. 
{ ■* Mackenzie, Mr.. F. II. Cowen, Dr. C. Hubert 



Hastings Parry, and Professor C. Villicrs Stanford, I 
have said enough to whet the appetite of all lovers of 
Knglish music and musicians. The portraits of Sir 
Anlnir Sullivan -first as Mendelssohn scholar in 1856, 

then as a young 

man uf two-und- 

twcnLy (though, after 
the manner of por- 
traits taken thiily 
) ears ago, this does 
make Sir Aitliur 
look little )ounger 
than h is present age 
would wan. ml), and, 
lastly, -is he is to- 
d.iy- form an i uter- 
i' -ting series. Titles 
and honour have 
clone nothing to add 
to the \alue of Sir 
Aithur s work. As 
thoiough as he could 
make it, he always 
sent 11 from his 
hands. In Mr. 
Willeby’s pages we 
see him struggling, 
using, succeeding, 
bul in himself al- 
wu\s the same, 
kindly, courteous*, 
and considerate to 
all with whom he 
had dealings. A 
journey to the Far 
West, undertaken a 
few years ago for 
family reasons, led 
to a scene which 
can only properly be 
told in Sir Arthur’s 
own words, quoted 
l»v Mr. Willcby 
“ l was travelling, ’ 
he says, “ on a 
stage .n rather a 
wild part of Calilumia, and ai rived at a mining camp 
where we had to get down for refreshments. As we 
drove up, the diiver said, * They expect you here, Mr. 
Sullivan.’ I was much pleased, and when I reached 
the place, I came actoss a knot of prominent citizens at 
the whisky stoic. The foremost of them came up to a 
big burly man at my side, and said, ‘Arc you Mr. 
Sullivan?’ The man said 1 No,’ and pointed to me. 
The citizen looked at me lather contemptuously, and, 
after a while, said, ‘ \\ hy, how much do you weigh ? ’ 
I thought that was lather a curious method of testing 
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the power of a composer, but I at once .answered, 
‘About 162 pounds.’ ..‘Well/ said the man, ‘that’s 
odd to me, anyhow. Do you mean to say you gave 
fits to John S, Blackman down in Kansas City?’ I 
said, ‘No, 1 did not give him fits.* He then, said, 
‘Well, who are you ?’ I replied, 1 My name is Sulli- 
van / ‘Ain’t you John Sullivan the Slogger?’ I dis- 
claimed all title to th.it and told him 1 was Aithur 
Sullivan. ‘Oh, Arthur Sullivan!’ he said. ‘What, 
are you that man a.s put “Pinafore” together?’ — rather 
a gratifying wav of describing my composition. 
Nevertheless, I said ‘Yes.’ ‘Well,’ returned the 
citizen, ‘I am soiry von ain't John Sullivan, but still 1 
am glad to see urn auvwuy -let's have a drink.’ J 
had a drink, and receded an invitation to pass as 
many days as I liked with them.” Pci hups this is not 
in eveiv lespcU a sample of the anecdotes m the book, 
but it allows that unccdolis aie there. Alld lllC\ (lie 
mingled with criticism that strikes one as being both 
just to its subject and helpful to the general reader. 
And in that lies the value of all such wank. 

What an admirable idea it is togivechildien at school 
lessons in the piactical woikmg of the » oiistitution of 
whose histoiy they have been taught. Messrs. Cassell 
have just published a second edition of 11 Lessons in 
our Laws : or Talks at llioaducre I'unn," which deals 
with the makers and can 111 s-out of the law, explains the 
relation of one biandi ol ihe State 10 another, and shows 
the quarter from which each derives its power. Lessons 
like these are an admirable training for iutnre citizenship. 

If literary style were the only test of a book's excel- 
lence or claim to the < onsuleiation of readers, then 
‘‘Gunner Jingo’s Jubilee 15 would have shoit shrift in 
any “ Gossip from Piookland." But the volume under 
this strange title which Messis. Remington & Co. 
have just published is so full of good stories and chatty 
reminiscences that one can foigive its bulk and its 
technical faults. Its author is a ictired officer of the 
Royal Artillery , Major-General T. llland Strange, who 
has seen service in a good many portions of the 
Empire and retains a clear recollection of places and 
incidents. He was a Woolwich cadet at the same 
time as Chinese Gordon, and in later years was on the 
educational stall’ at Woolwich when the 1 Hike of Con- 
naught was a gentleman cadet there; and he savs 
. that “there was no smarter, steadier gunnel in the 
squad than the gunner of the blood royal.’’ Pei haps 
.-'in Gunner Jingo's student days classical knowledge did 
not play so large a part in the entrance examination 
for Woolwich as it does now’, or he would not— even 
in retirement — have twisted Ins Horace abmu as he 
docs when he tries to recall the famous J\iiiida mors 
lines. But that is one of the lapses 1 am disposed to 
‘forgive in consideration of the good stories he tells of 
41 the Rock,” the West Indies, the Mutiny, and of 
Canada. His tale of the very accessible Colonial 
‘Governor is better than usual. 1 One of the most 
' popular of Colonial Governors,” he says “a man whodes- 
1 pjsed sentries and the usual paraphernalia of a prancing 
'Woconsul* and who never hadhi* hospitable doors shut 
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except to a ‘ brickfielder 1 (hot wind)# .found him-clf 
invaded by an Antipodean, politician in. a hurry, ui )0 
seeing a neat damsel coming down the great stain 
in the coolest of simple costumes, beckoned her, .aid 
said, ‘ My dear, 1 am in a hurry to see your mazier,’ 
and slipped a coin into her hand. With perfect c„ m . 
posurc. she conducted him to the study door, which she 
threw open. ‘ Bob, here is a gentleman very an\n, us 
to see you. lie has just given me a half-crown. 1 ' I 
am obliged to limit myself to short anecdotes from our 
aullioi's iieli stoic; and I confess that I h,u C 
enjoyed “ Gunner Jingo” not a little, despite the old 
sdliliri s weakness foi diopping into political remarks 
(which 11111-t fail to please all his readers) and the 
dis< m mw ( li oat tci of Ins book. 

1 )espi'.e the lepeatcd visits of its ruler to Europe, and 

i!ic id'. L 1l1.11 ns pi (Kiiii is lire 10 be Inund in almost 

cv civ town in our land, I doubt whether there is 
.iin it mu lull ( ivilised country so little known to ilu* 
“man in tlu* Micci' 1 as Pci sin. But signs arc not 
w.inimg tiui “the Land of the Lion and the Sun” 
lias a I mill. 1 nt 1 mure befoic it, politically and from a 
connnei i lal point of view. The latest book on the 
countiv is one ot the best. It is entitled “A Year 
amongst the Persians,” is written by Dr. Edward G. 
Blow ne, and published by Messis. A. & C. Black, 
Dr. Blow ne wanes temperately, and describes with great 
caw* what he saw. Thetc is a dry humour apparent 
in many of the frequent arguments in which he 
indulgi (1 with his native friends that docs not in any 
way/Utiavt fi (Jin the value of his work. As a rules 
our author devotes Ins space to the people rather than 
to the pl.ii cs in winch lie found them. Speaking of 
Kashan, howevu, he savs, “Almost every town in 
lVisia is 1 1 lebiated foi something, and Kashan is said 
to have llnce spei wililies : fust, its brass-work ; second, 
its scorpion 1 iwlocii are said never to attack strangers, 
but only the natives of the town); and thirdly, the 
extreme timoioiisness nt its inhabitants. Concerning 
the lain 1, it is cm k ntly asserted that there forineily 
existed a Kashan logimcnt, but that, in consid'Tnliou 
of ihe cowardice of its men, and their obvious ineffici- 
ency, it via-, disbanded, and those composing it were 
told to return to their homes. On the following day a 
deputation of the men waited on the Shah, asserting 
that they weie all aid of being attacked on the road, 
and begging for an cscoit. ‘ Wc are a hundred poor 
fellows all alone,’ they said ; 4 send some horsemen wall 
us to pi otcct 11s.’ ” From other stories which Dr. Brow ne 
tells, J am obliged to admit that the sobriquet whah 
Anglo- Persians of my acquaintance give Persia is justi- 
fied. They call it “ the land of the liar and the su i ” 

In handsome single volumes Messrs* Cassell h sve 
just published new editions of those two clever stoi 
“Tiny Luttrell ” by Mr. E. W. Hornung, artd “ I ‘ ie 
An nimble Lady Biddy Fane” by our old confribi- ^ 
Mr. Prank Barrett. Both stoiies deserve a v '' c 
urdc of leaders, and in this handy and portable fi jn 
should be sure of popularity. Mr. Barretos storj is 
accompanied by l a number of, telling (QuStr^tiotis. 
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Correspondents are requited, when applying to the Editor for the names and addresses of the persons from whom further particular* 
• expecting the articles in the (J.m iikkkk may l>c obtained, 10 forward a stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and in the case of inventor* 
...’.'milling specimens for notn e, to piepny the carriage. The Editor cannot in any c:i;»e guarantee .thsoiule certainty of information, nor cun 
w pledge himself to in-line **\iry .mule or work submitted. 


A Reservoir Reflector. 

Our figure shows a reflector for gas lamps indoors, 
whi< h at the same time ah'Oibs the heat of the flames, 

and tends to 
keep the 
rooms t ool. 
The rcser- 
VOll'. R, Con- 
tains water, 
anti i-> upon 
to the air. -.o 
that the heat 
is absorbed 
in evaporat- 
ing the water, 
which l'cn- 
dcis the air 
su llicicntl y 
moRt to be 
]>leasant. To- 
bar co- smoke 
and the gas- 
eous fumes 
are also ab- 
sorbed, and, if required, a disinfectant, such a* per- 
manganate of potash, can be added to the water. I »y 
means of a siphon arrangement, the reflector < .in be 
emptied and filled with flesh water in a few' minutes 
without having to touch the water. 

Indiarubber Curtains. 

Curtains of an indiarubber composition, containing 
75 percent, of the gum, 3 per cent, of wool 
dust, 5 per cent, of pulverised fruit stones, to 
ptt cent, of bleached amber varnish, and 5 per 
<cm. of bleached leather waste, with a little 
inliisoi iul earth, have been introduced on the 
Continent. The ingredients are woikcd into 
<l paste by means of bisulphide of carbon and 
1 oiled into thin sheets, which are tlecoiaied 
pleasing designs. 

Poison in Dolls. 

A. Bulowsky, a foreign chemist, I1.1-* 

!u cntly shown that children's india-tubber 
loys— such as are used on the Continent at 

k. 1st -sometimes contain harmful pigments. 
i;1 «'u.k dolls, for instance, are often coloured 
m the mass with lead salts, and red rubber 

l, ltu I«’s with sulphide of antimony, which, 
however, c\oes. not dissolve in the saliva. 

Uey rviJbto goWs usually contain zinc oxide, 


and are therefore dangerous, especially if brought to 
the mouth. Surface colouring is also effected by 
miimous pigments, and it is probable, he thinks, that 
many childish ailments are leally due to this unrecog- 
nised cause. 

A Glaze Frost. 

a rvinaik-ibic " j;i<uc fiost ’’ occurred during the 

past winter m Koumauia. 'J'his natural phenomenon' 
is altiibuted to rain falling and instantly freezing on 
the surfan of the ground cooled below the heezing- 
pnuii, and it cm era them with a smooth coating of ice. 
In Ron mama, however, the cause seems to have been 
that the ramdiops were already cooled below r the 
freezing-point and only needed contact with some hard 
surface to freeze them, as the surface of the gmund 
was abo\ e the temperature 1 »f the freezing-point. The 
frost coated the telegraph wnes near Bucharest w'ith 
ice and icu les to tlv diameter of an null or more and 
broke them down. Trees were also snapped across 
and branches torn oft" by the weight of the ice. 

A Gas-motor Car. 

A new motor for drawing tram cars, in lieu of horses, 
lias been miiodiiccd into England fioin America. It 
is the invention of Mr. Connelly, and the motor is a 
gas-engine winked with compressed coal gas or with 
oil gas. The explosions of the gas arc noiseless, there 
are no disagreeable fumes, and the speed is easily re- 
gulated. Our illustration gives a general view of this 
locomotive, which can also be combined with the car 
m one vehicle. 
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The liATlIhKEK. 


The Roof of Asia. 

The great Dapsang Plateau, in the Pamirs, has 
been called the “roof of Asia.” It was visited by 
Lord Dunmore during his travels in that region, when, 
by the aneroid barometer, he found its elevation no 
Jess than 16,000 feet above the sea. Nevertheless, no 
discomfort was cxpoi icnccd from the mountain sick- 
ness caused by cxeitiou 111 the Kirer atmosphere of 
high altitudes. 

The Moth as a Mimic. 

An intcicstmg case of protect ix*e mimicrx is related 
by Mr. (i. H. t'ntlun, ul Hiram, Ohio, I'.S., 111 
an American suenlilic |oumul. One day he obscrveil 
the stub of a Inaiuli pin|<.itmg 1mm the Uunk of a 
young l helix liee whii h lie had lecently pruned, ami, 
wondeimg how lie had uxci looked it, drew out 1ns 



pocket-knife to < ut it away, but found that he had 
startled a moth. The insect was attached by its head 
to the baik, which it Homely lesembled, and at the 
usual angle of ihe bianrhcs as shown in the sketch 
above. Moreover, the abdomen being white lesembled 
the end of a decaying branch. 

A Great Fireball. 

On January 25th last, about 10 p.m., a magnificent 
fireball or meteor was seen in the heavens over a 
great section of Worccsteishiio and other adjacent 
parts of the count! \. It appeared to travel from north- 
north-west to south south-west, and is desnibed 

as having been double-headed, of a bluish lustre 

in the heart, and yellow at the edges. Its bril- 
liance is said to luxe e<|iialh*d that of the electric 
arc, and when it lm.dlx exploded, at a point 
estimated as being neai Teukesbuix and sixteen 
miles high, it emitted flashes which turned the 
night into a kind of day, and left a long lumi- 
nous tiail of lire. Sex ual detonations lull owed 
its disuppv. nance, the last of which x\.is u 
violent as to rattle cio.ktiy and shake houses 
in the mannei ul an eai ihquakc. \\ liethci it 
xvas an instance of globular lightning or a 
meteoric stone is not tpi te ex Main, as no traces 
-of any fragments have b< ni found, but u was 
probably the laltei. Next evening about eight 
p.m. a curious meteor was observed at (jnydon 
by Mr. J. Muii.o, who has descjibtd it as a 
■‘‘black aurora.” Five dark ra)s or streamers. 


like the blades 
of a fan. e x- 
tended from a 
point a bo 1 c the 
northern hori- 
zon ncaicr to 
the zenith or 
the mnginlic 
zenith. Seen 
against a lin/y 
sky illuminated 
h) the gl.ne of 
thi 1 inei Lopule-. 
they lesembled 
si leaks ul a 
gigantic brush dipped in C hiiuse ink, and the whole 
b) stun wheeled slowly tow aids the east through an 
ate of 30 to jo , then faded out. We may add that 
about the < nd ol the past 5 ear, a ship hound fioin 
Australia to San Fi.incisco encountered a sevnc 
hiiiiieane, ami suddenly lound herself in a pait of tlu* 
sea which was dead calm. At the same time slie 
betaine enveloped in a sheet of bluish light up to the. 
xi i\ 1 1 ipi of the masts and of blinding lustre. '1 hr 
i*i> enomemm, xx Inch was doubtless a icmarkably line 
display of St. Klmos File, disappcaied as suddenly 
a.s it came 

An Electric Clock Alarm. 

O111 llliisti aliotis show an electiic ilock alarm which 
is the invention of Mr. Fieldei, and is at once simple 
and efficacious. The clock may be of any shape, the 
onlx tjuahlH ations being that it shall tit the stand piO- 
vided (or liaxe the bottom of the stand adapted to it) 
and that the winder of the alarm shall project at the 
back of the Jock. Put the clock is not connected 
with the app.ii.itus, and may be used, apait burn it, in 
anothei mom. if desired. When the alarm is to be 
used, the clo( k N wound up, the alarm set, and the 
clock placed lirnily on the stand, so that the winder of 
the aim m is pushed inside the slot, i>, shown at the 
back of the stand. When the time arrives for the 
alarm to come into action, the bell attached to the 
battery will ling until the peg. i», is taken from il> 
place in the battery case, an aiiangeincnt which, in 
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the oasc of the bell being used to awaken a servant, 
ensures her being compelled to get out . of bed to 
silence the alarm. The electric current does not pass 
through the clock or any part of its mechanism, and 
hv an ingenious arrangement the metal contact plate at 
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the back of the clock stand may bo used as a ‘‘push ’’ 
and the bell used for tailing abidance of any kind, 
irrespective of the al.u m. 

An Aerial Toboggan. 

The legend of D.rd.du. and learns of Crete is the 
mythical germ of aeronautics ; bill it is on rccoid that 
one Itesnicr, a Fiom liman, attempted to fly, 01 lalhei 
float, through the an m ihyK. Aicuuling to the 
Joitnml dcs Sttnuws of December i?th that \ ear, he 
made several Inals with four inverted V-shaped floats 
attached to his person. Again in 1742 the Maupiis 
dr Ikicqueville, a 1'ieiuh i 0111 Uei , attached floats 01 
wings to his aims and ankles, and jumped horn a 
balcony of his house on the Ou.ii drs Theatins, Palis, 
with a view of floating ovri the Sune to the Jaidins 
dcs Tuilenes, but fell on tin 1 roof of a washing-boat 
moored near the riveisnle, and broke his leg. It may 
now be said that the pioblcin of Using lias entoieil on 
tlu- scicnufic stage, and is attracting the attention ol 
seiious and able theoiists and inventors. Piofcssor 
Langley of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, U.S., recently deflated that he s.iw nothing 
to hinder us finni ( onsliiu ling a flying machine, which 
could fly round the woild, by simply utilising the force 
of the wind itself, with an occasional help fiom a steam 
or other engine carried by it, when there was little or 
no wind. This remarkable deduction is based on his 
discovery that a wind consists of irregular puffs or 
'^ats, and that a bird is able to soai by adjusting its 
w, ngs and body so as to catch and profit by the 
impulse of these gusts. His idea is to co iStiucl a 
machine, or “aerodrome,” on this principle, with 
tuenns of adjusting the wing or catching surface to 
nap the full advantage of the irregular aii -currents 
making up the wind, and provided with spare engines 
to drive the machine when the wind fails. We may 
also add that , M. Tsliernoff, -Russian physicist, 


recently brought a new theory of flight before a scien- 
tific society in St. Petersburg. His paper has not been 
published in this country as yet, but he endeavouts to 
show that the flight of a bird depends on the princi- 
ple of inertia rather than on the resistance offered by 
the air to the smf.uv of the wings. Of practical ex- 
periments in the same direction the most interesting 
are those of lieu < >. Liln.'iilh.il, .n Stegliu, near 
Jierlin. The (h-mian has constructed an appaiatus 
consisting of two huge wni;p t curved like a bird’s 
and made of linen sti etched on a wooden hame with 
.m aputmc: in the middle of it. as will be ‘■ecu from 
our lllusliations ; and having pul the* wings over his 
head so as to rest on his shoulder he takes hold of the 
frame and leaps fiom the top of .1 iiiil or high building 
against the wind, and thus getting the benefit of 
the upvvaid 01 be. 11 mg lone glides gendy down lo the 
giound at a slope of jo 1 or 15 “ fiom the hori- 
zontal. 'Phc sin face of the wings is about 15 square 
metre'., and they .ne able to luny lum about 250 
indies, or, let Us say, yards, before lie touches the 
giound. lie < .in incline the wings’ sui face a little, and 
thus quicken and slacken his speed, or change his 
ducction. II the wind is not loo strong and the wings 
too huge, theie is appai cully Intle danger in this kind 
of ncnal tobogganing, whu h may yet become a novel 
form of lecie.ition. Kveu the aged Piofessor Du 
Ur, is Kevmond has in this way jumped fiom a height 
of hr; feet and landed safely, a le.it which suggests 
the use 1 1 tin* wings as a Inc escape. 

The Mammoth Crystal Cave 
Ameiira 1 an boast of the finest caves in the world, 
so fa 1 as known. Mu* has not only liie mammoth cave 
of Kentucky, one of the natural wondeis of the world, 



but the marble cave of the ()/mk Hills, the Wyan- 
dotte Cave, the Lurny Cavern ol Vnginin. and others of 
tiie stalagmitic formation, but she has a crystal cave, 
discovered in the Pdack Hills by a paity of miners, 
and not >et explored to its full extent. It is estimated 
that this cavern comprise foity or fifty miles of 
undergvound passages in scveial tieis, funning a 
natural labyrinth. It has been formed in strata of 
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corniferous limestone by a creek which pursues an 
underground course for eleven miles at this *>pnt. 
The peculiarity of the cave is that it is lined on walls, 
floor, and ceiling with crystals of dog-tooth spar, which, 
when lighted up, present a glittering spectacle. The 
cave is surrounded by beautiful scenery, and will, no 
doubt, become a favourite resort of the tourist. 


proportions, distinctness, and 
This result /is brought about by ^larisfhg^e t\\. 
beams of light which project the images in planes at 
right angles to each other, and the eyegLlss .or lorg- 
nette contains a pair of analysers. The lantern can be 
used for projecting in the ordinary way by a simple 
manipulation, and it is capable of giving ten-feet 
pictures. 

The Oldest Book. 

The k ‘ papyrus prissc” found by M. Prisse in a tomb 
at Thebes, Kg) pt, is the oldest book in the world. 
Written about 3350 iu\ by the Prefect Piah-hotcp, 
it is a collection of golden precepts and meditations on 
life and government which are as modern m their 
spirit and wisdom as the bebt &a\ing5 uf MillClh 
Aurelius or the line-t moralists. In fact, they show 
that 111 Egypt 5000 years ago there was. 1 tniieof culture 
and refinement equal to that of the best modern ages. 
The papyrus is now in the liibliothequc Nation.de, 
Paris, and is wry well pieserwd. It is written 111 the 
hieratic chaiaiter, and was finished when the author 
attained the patiiaichal age of 1 icf years. Ptah-hotrp, 
as a prefer:!, tilled an office only second to the Pharaoh 
of his time, King Assn, namely that held by Joseph. 
He was Keeper of the Ro)al Grammes, Chief Justice, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord Chief Justice 
all in one. 


PUZZLE MAZE COMPETITION. 

AW ARI). 


. A Downcast Lantern. 

The portable hand-lamp which is shown in our 
engraving sheds its light below as well as in fiont, and 
fulfils the requirements of the fire insurance companies 
in the case of corn-mill^ and other classes of factoi ies — 
that is to say, it is locked and burns vegetable oil. 
M01 cover, the oil reservoir is on the outside of the 
door, and will he seen on the left of the figure. The 
burner projects inside, and the reflectors throw its 
light through the glass front and bottom. The lamp is 
therefore quite safe, especially as the door locks itself 
on closing, and cannot be opened except with a key, 
which may be kept by a responsible person. The 
supply of air is regulated so as to make the flame burn 
nearly all its own smoke, and the oil burned is colza 
* dr other vegetable oil. The lamp is not only useful in 
minc^ where there is little gas in the atmosphere, but 
in flour- and other mills or factories, not to speak of 
ordinary premises. 


The Prize of One Guinea has been awarded to 
S. V. Horton, 

LlanKidarnfawr, 

Abcrystwitb. 

Extra Piizes of Hau a-Guixea each have been 
awarded to 

\Vru.i\M L. Kerenuii, 

75, Hast llill, 

Colchester ; and 
Gertrude Goodman, 

94, Oak field Road, 

West Croydon. 

Honourable Minikin is accorded to 
\Y II. MAM 11. SOK I* Y, 

72, Alexandia Road, 

South Norwood. 


A Lantern Stereoscope. 

' ' There has long been a want of a magic or optical 
"lantern which would project pictures on a screen and 
make them appear solid, like photographic images 
§een through the stereoscope. This has now been 
Invented by Mr. John Andcrton. and the apparatus 
‘iS 1 Virtually a double lantern, piojecting the images 
3$tw6 stereoscopic transparencies and superposing 
them. on the screen. When seen by Lhe naked eye 
the combined image* on the screen arc blurred and 
niiashapen, but when the observer looks through a 
small , ,$yegla$s provided for the * purpose, the true 

■ * £ : v. v -A > r , j ./.j 1 ''i ~ ^ ? v *' \ A 


DERATE COMPETITION. 

The Prize of Two Guineas has been gained by 
lhe Rev. J. M. DkykuRE, < ■ 

The Manse, 

Innerleithen, N.B. 

Honourable Mention is accorded to ,■ :■ 

. James Alexander, Huntly ; . 

F. Austin, Petworth ; and * 

Amyas Seiavyn, NewcastIe*on-Tyne. . . : ^ 

The work of' -the successful competifal^yK^be 
published in our pages ip r 
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THE ACAPULCO GALLEON. 

HY HERBERT RUSSELL. 

I WAS leaning over the Africa. I used sometimes, when at Capetown, to hear 
rail of one of the finest an old tradition of an ancient Spanish treasure-ship, 
of the Cape Mail steam- said to be sunk in Table Bay, and which might even 
ships, viewing the great at times be seen shimmering fathoms down under the 
f.ir-off heap of Table water, that is glass-clear, when the weather was quiet 
Mountain, which was and the sea still. C-)ne day I met with an old Dutch 
rapidly dw inciting into a settler, and he told me a wonderful yarn about the 
blue shadow in the windy wealth of this sunken galleon, which made a good deal 
atmosphere as our vessel of impression upon my mind at the time, for I couldn’t 
thundered northwards help thinking wluit a pity it was that so much treasure 
through the long frothing .should be lying at the bottom of the bay without dn 
lidgea of lliL buillll At- Ctlort being marie to recover it. 

luiiim, when a sailoily- “1 relumed to Kngland, and fell ill of a lingering 

looking man came and malady, wlm h furred me to give up my berth of com- 

stond at my side, and, inund. When I got well again I found no small 
alti-r gazing a moment, di (fruity m obtaining a fresh post ; till, one day, hap- 
exclaimed - pining to meet with an old shipmate, lie told me that 

11 The old peak glows he lt.ul given up going to sea and become a diver ; 

dim, sir. Another hour th.it he made abouL five pounds a week at the business, 

of this travelling will give and Miongly lecomniended me to take to it. I told 

us a clear hoiuon the him ili.il 1 doubled whether I should have the. nerve 

circle round. * to go down to sunken wrecks and w itness such ghastly 

l wonder," said 1, spectacles as I knew it must often fall to the lot of the 

following with my eye diver to behold; but he assmed me I should soon 

i he startled flight of a gum accustomed to t ho whole thing, and invited me ■ 
sho.d of flying lisli, to go out for a trip with him, that 1 might make a trial, 
“what would be the A few day s aftu wauls I accompanied him in his cutter 
"ens.ition il one could to the sane of a wreck, from which he was recovering 
dive fiom the bows and the cargo : he lent me a diving-dress and ahead-piece, 

1« t this great loanng and I made my liist descent in about eight fathoms of 
steamer, chinning up a water. It was a most curious sensation walking upon' 
perfect snowstorm of foam, pass over one’s head " the bed of the sea in the greenish glimmering twilight, 

“If you were to go tlnee fathoms below the keel tin ough which every object loomed vague and large, 

uf the vessel, you would be unconscious, except for but l got quite used to it befoie I had been down half 

the shadow of her eclipsing the sort of twilight that an hour. To cut short this part of my story, I equipped 

comics sifting tin ough the given water, ol anything myself with the necessary outfit, and started in the 

passing above you. 1 speak with souu* little know- diving business, out of which 1 did a very great deal 

ledge, for, curiously enough, my calling is that oi a bettei than as a shipmaster. 

diver.” ‘‘Meanwhile, there 1'iequentlv ran in my head the 

*' Really ! '* said l, looking at my companion with recollection of the Dutchman’s story ol the sunken 

■‘•me mteiest, for 1 own to finding a considerable Measure ship m Table Bay. It chanced one evening 

iasunalion in the vocation oi the men who exploit 1 the t ii.it I was in the company ol a link: assemblage of 

h»*d of the sea. 14 And, piuy, may I a'sk whether you sudors and shipowner ; the conveisation turned upon- 9 

"■iw been pursuing \ our siibmaiine investigations in valuable wrecks, and I talked somewhat freely about 
Mw* waters off the tape ? ’ the traditional galleon supposed to be lying under 

M have, sir,’’ he answered, “in Table Bay itsDi. water off Capetown, re petting that 1 had not got the 

‘‘d, if it would enteitam you to hear it, 1 will tell me. >ns to go nut, and try and rei over ^ome of her rich 

’ " i: ■*» very curious yam of my experience- below freight. I suppose 1 ran on in a praty fluent strain, 

die surface of the histoi ,c ancliuinge. ’ dwelling upon the fabulous wealth of the ancient 

"1 shall indeed be most intrusted to hear the Spanish ships, for I found them all listening to me 

said I. . with the greatest attention. 

1 riienj let us go and sji umki llu- lee of the ch.'ll t- “ Next morning a man named Bury called upon me : 

,l mi so, for the. rush of the wind here makes talking lu* was a Thames barge-owner, reputed to be worth 
d'rtiailt. Ah ! this is more comfortable. Well, sir, I fifty thousand pounds, lie said he had been thinking' 

1 fast begin by telling you that before I became a diver over the subject of our conversation on the previous 

: "'its a sailor, and for sonic years hud command of a evening, and wished to know whether I really meant 

■ : de barque trading between Loi^d$n and South that, providing I had the means, l, would go out and 
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explore the submerged galleon ? ’I answered, certainly j 
that these sort of tradition*. about sunken ships and 
buried treasures arc, with scarcely an exception, based 
upon some degree of truth, and so likely did 1 consider 
that there might lie a great fortune in the speculation 
to any man who would hazard some little capital upon 
the project, that I only lamented my own inability to 
make the venture, lie then came directly to t lie point ; 
said that those views weie exactly his own, and if I 
would carryout my scheme he would find the necessary 
funds, the condition being that lie was to have half of 
whatever 1 might recover. I closed with his offer, 
and a week liter was on board a steamer bound foi 
Capetown. 

“On my arri\ul, I went to work to gather all the 
intelligence 1 could concerning the supposed xvheio- 
ubouts of the sunken wieck, and piesently met with a 
very old waterman, who said he had once dimly seen 
the outline of a ship resting upon the bottom many 
feet deep, but couldn’t say whether it would be Lhe 
vessel I was in search of. lie pointed out the exact 
spot, which was at the entrance to the bay, betwixt 
Green Point and Kobben Island, and, as 1 found, 
beyond the jurisdiction of the port authorities, so that 
I had nobody’s permission to ask before starting on my 
scheme. I hired a large sloop suitable to my purpose, 


: $fchd engaged half-a-dpieh ’* Cape'-^ I 

structed in the use of . the air-poift^ , 

of the signals which a diver makes by/lugjf^jat tf- 
life-line attached round his chest. * With the except io : 
of these blacks, nobody had any idea of the object of 
our mission when, shortly after daybreak one inornin; 
we got muter weigh, and stood out towards the entrant 
ofthebax. Weanived n't the spot, the bearings ot 
which my old wateiman had told me to take by bring- 
ing the lighthouse on the island directly into a line 
with the blue shadowy range of the far-off llottenlo! 
Holland mountains, and Jet go our anchor in about 
twelve 1. idioms of water. This is a tolerable depth to 
dive to. I\e been down eighteen fathoms, but the 
oppression on my client caused by the pressure of 
water was so insufferable that 1 couldn't remain under 
more than live minutes. Well, having moored our 
oiaft, I adjusted my head -piece, lust of all repeating 
my insti uctions to the Malax s ; set a brace of them to 
xx oik al the air pump, xvith directions to keep it cease- 
lessly going, and then quietly dropped overboard into 
the clear water, and floated slowly doxvn till 1 alighted 
upon the bottom. It was a brilliant South African 
morning, and the sunshine, lying bright upon the 
surface of the bay, penetiated to the depths in a 
kind of misty green txxiliglu. 





Gail: 





1 came dffB'jMA';' 
hcd of, soft;^aAd:? ::s? 4 r J 
Surrounding nie was 
:i most wonderful 
growth of marine 
plants — a perfect 
forest of weeds, most 
...f them looking like 
huge fantastic ferns, 
iheir shapes as mo- 
tionless as paintings 
on "lass, with the 
silvery flashes c»f 
fish Uniting in and 
.»ut among them, 
and the crawling 
bodies of great crabs 
stirring up little 
rloiids of on/e as 
they burrowed them- 
selves out of sight. 

A monstrous trans- 
pa r c n t st a r ti s h 
floated blindly up 
against the glass of 

my helmet iincl at- 

t ached itself, so that 
1 could not see, but 
1 diew my knife 

and stuck it. and the thing then dropped off and 
.settled. 1 climbed to the top of a little suul hill which 
stood close by, and looked about me for the wurk. 
Presently, looming in a vague shadow tlnough the 
glimmering fogginess of the water, i made out a large 
black object, which I knew was a sunken ship, and in 
all probability the vessel I was seeking. Hut she was 
too far oil for the scope of my pipe to enable me to 
reach her, so I signalled to be hauled up again. The 
dnrkies dragged nie up with frantic zeal, and 1 told 
them to get the anchor. We stood on until I guessed 
the sloop to be nearly right over the wreck. 1 then 
gave the word to bring her up again, and taking a cup 
of hot chocolate to put some warmth into me - for the 
water struck cold at that eaily hour of the morning I 
once more descended. 

‘‘I had so well calculated the spot where the hull 
W that this time 1 came down close alongside of her. 
^ hat I first*bchcld looked to me like a great imuvog- 
nisablc mass, covered with weeds and sea-moss, wnh 
patches of shell encrustation showing between, llul 
‘binding awhile and gazing, the shape of the bulky 
'■bject presently grew dear to my perception. 1 
1 n not well versed in the marine architec tuie of 
b - :~;one ages, but 1 would willingly have staked that 

I, 10 craft, J was viewing could not have been testing 
cown in that green and oozy sepulchre for much less 
■ ! «an a couple of centuries. She sat nearly upright, 
«ith her bows slightly hove up. The stumps of three 

J, l ; i sta together with a queer-looking con- 

, riv *^^fe^ch 1 have since thought was probably 
' ie will’ see in 'pictures of indent 


vessels. In shape 
she was .i meie 
tub of a ship, not 
very much more 


: j ■ J* 1 / 


than twice as long VjJ/. ' .. 

as she was broad, with great bulging qu artcr-gallerie$y , ; 
an immensely tall stern, narrowing atop and eastelV'$& 
lated with ports, descending in a succession of 
to .i very low waist, and thence with a sudden spring*.’*^ 
to piodigiously raking bows. I could not regard hetvl|p| 
without a feeling almost as of awe when 1 thought of‘T J ‘- 
lu i as the relic of a romantic past ; but that she was' f . ;; 
the traditional treasure-ship l fell very little doubt, * 
ami the elation l experienced over my discovery of, 
her rcndcied me very little disposed to moralise. ... 

“ I had no difficulty in getting on board. A mania 
feather-light under water, especially with a helmet fulf‘ 
of air upon his head, and it needs w eighty leaden-soled / 
shoes to keep one from shooting up like a cork. l^a 
walked close under the; lowest part of (he hull, and 
gave a spring which carried me above the level of her' 
rail. A stroke of the arms then propelled me ‘over 
her decks, upon which I alighted. The sight between 
the bulwarks was far more surprising and lovely .than-' 
the spectacle of the wreck outside. Not only was 1 it/ 
that the deck seemed formed entirely of shells of many 
lines ; there was a rich abundance of coral growths, \ 
pink and white, sea plants of wonderful beauty and 
gay colours, weeds of the daintiest ■ configuration, 
delicate green mpss^ spft as glushry-m short* (he whole i( 

"J- ■; A i ■■■ 1 ' 
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scene shuck me as forming a very fitting maiine 
garden for some mermaid queen. Whether the hatches 
wo i e on or not, I could not say, so thick and massive 
was the coating of the decks, and, indeed, I feared it 
would take me a very long while to lueak through that 
shelly surface of deposit into the hold beneath. 

I had lead a bit in the litciaiine of the old free- 
booters of the Spanish main, and knew .1 little about 
the value of the lieasiUL-Mup> winch used to sail once 
a year between Atapuhn. in Mexico, and the island of 
Manilla. We get a good idea of what such vessels as 
these were like I mm the .uniiinl ;;i\en 111 ‘ Anson’s 
Voyages ’ of the galleon wlm li the I '/itu)ioti captuied. 

1 can tell you horn minmiy the contents of that 
famous ship’s hold, 1 «u l n ed to read the lomantu 
store :r:iin and :\" on when .1 h*»\, till 1 amc to gel il 
nejiih 1 >\ lic.ul. 1 n t l>1 all, llu.'' dlJl.mvll.il, lhtltl 
upon one million tliiee lumdied and Imirimi thousand 
pieces-of eight, and vlnla they weie staring with 
spcechk .'S wonder .a tin huiulnds of cases, brimful of 
the sjiai kling while dolku n a paitv ol seamen nun 
maging yet finthci into the hold * .line upon a matter 
of t hi 1 L \ -six. thousand ouiu.es of \ ugm silvei, to say 
nothing of an enoi monels valuable c.ngo, composed ol 
arrobes of alpaca wool, scions ol me oa, quintals of tin, 
and bales ol < oeluneal, imligo. Mlk, and toffee. \\ h\, 
sir, there was the wealth of an <>ium«d )>i 1 11c ip.ilily in 
the bold of one of these Spanish galh mis. and the ic- 
colleclion of \\hii 1 had read eoiueimng them woiked 
m a fevei ut impatience 111 mt as 1 stood upm* the 


weedy deck of that sunken wreck, and realised t;... 
she was, beyond doubt, one of .that ancient fleet wh. 
used to inspire the dreams of such buccaneers .. 
Dampiev, Rogers, Shelvockc, Stradling, and a score. .1 
others whose names you may be belter acquaint'd 
with than 1 am. 

“ After having made a long and thorough survev i.f 
the cjueei -looking old ci all, 1 gave the signal to ho 
hauled up again, and was htoughl hand overhand u, 
the suii.ue 1 >\ inv zealous Malay boatmen. T removed 
m\ head pie* e, ill led nn m. It. and sat down to consn 1 . 1 
how 1 -should Ml in w mk to get at the inside ot Ow 
vvuak. A lilth Rev emu* cultei (.line sheering along 
Milt*, and an ollnial 111 a gold late t .ip and bi.i^ 
button^ hailed lo know whu we vveie doing. I t«»ld 
him si eking Im liea ane, v hieh la) bidden below. lie 

laujiliul ami v..m‘il his iiaini, wislun'r mi* luck. I kvl 

no motive m 1 *uu e.ilmg the Until, knowing that we 
weie 1 ie\ ond thi limit ni all local aiillioritv, and 
within no pu i* «ia turn sltm l ot that whitli the lh'itisli 
Admnaltv (muns upon the high seas, so that I was 
await* ol no title to keep anv thing 1 might recover. 

“Time was but one plan which I could hit upon 
for hi caking through the barnacle a listed walls of the 
stibineiged galleon, and that was by blowing her tip. 
To ha' t all. n ked the steel like surlace of shells and 
stones would have been as luiile as trying to kill ». 
turtle b\ stabbing its toveung with a table knife. I 
aeic’dingb gave ordeis for the sloop to be got undei 
weigh again, most taiefull) noting the exact bcaimgs 
of the spot, a..d we letuincd to (mpemwn. 1 hrm 
no diflh ully in pmuinng the matt rials I needed for 
constructing an internal machine which I guessed 
would answer im pm pose, and in a couple of days it 
was re.tdv, with a dclonatoi t onnet led by an electric 
battery, that we might be able to explode it from a 
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safe distance, "^Earfy on the following morning I * 
assembled my little black crew on board the sloop, 
and before the sun had shown above the level ridge of 
Table Mountain we were once more anchored in the 
same position. I dived to the wreck, and on my sig- 
nalling, the infernal machine' was lowered down to me. 

It was a small metal rjlimln, of no very great weight, 
and bv dint of a little m.inu-nw mg I managed to 
deposit it snugly among the \\re«U upon the .indent 
ludk’s q11.11 ter-dec k. When tin > was done T signed in 
1)0 hauled up. We laUed 0111 am lnu and Mulled our 
berth far enough away to hr out ut danger, ,im! then I 
exploded the thing. The ci'xct of it was iti.mgi. 

I- 11st came a dull nmtiled lipoit like ihundn lir.ud 
tn a cellar ; the smooth nuiTh** ot the b.u gieu \u\ 
agitated, and Midtiiiil) up ahei a muiL bcaulllul lmc- 

xilil|)Cll \ UllllllL' 01 W.LlCI. 

“ | waited fin ne.u 1 \ an houi , m ■ min to g.vr 1 in w atei 
tune to settle again, ami iln e I mu e m 01 ■ - descended 
the depths. J lie Inn linn., I s.iw was ’hit the !\»rc < 
oi the explosion h id i.rvil the g 1 : i » on to -duft her 
postiue. K mi 11 an .limn-i le\rl ki**_ 1 sdn* had bun 
hove over until the xl"pi <■! hei tL • k was .1 % Miarp a> 
the incline of a lmiise-ro * 1 . ! got on board, and then 

I discoveied that my m.u lime had blown a gie.u 
yawning hole in the hunt of the poop non!, as I 
believe the afh nnoM. ^upi 1 Miiirliue used to be 
called. 

k ‘ Caicfulh gutlicung 'a! folds nt my india-i iibbd 
aii -tube over my aim, to pi oxide against it>, getting 
foul of the wreckage*. 1 s*. j»ped tliiough the duaiii into 
the black gleaming water within. I sank a little, and 
then alighted upon what 1 supposed to hive been the 
floor of the state room. It w.h not so dark as 1 li.nl 
expected, xvlneh I can on!\ account for by supposing 
that the phosphoiesci nee with winch the walls o! the 
ancient craft xxeie acr.iwl gaxe forth a dun light. 
The intcnor was quite empty 

11 1 had been prep nod to lmd it silted tip with slime 
and weeds, but xxhelhu t hi* t.n 1 of its haxing been 
heimeiically sealed p*e\ ruled the accumulation* of 
deposits, 1 cannot sax . tei'um it is that, so far as l 
could make out, the huikhc »ds and decks were as bare 
as a barn. 

u It was lucky for me that I had entered the ship 
m the afiei-pai t, for I knew' tint the la/ai cite would 
probably lie dneetly lm.lei mv feet, and it was here 
that the Spaniauis mvaii.ibix slowed me valuable part 
of then c:u go. 1 xeiy soon found that their would not 
be much trouble in breaking tlumigh this second deck 
10 get into the hold below : the pi. inking was so rotten 
that twice 1 struck im foot right tliiough 11. 1 
uepped outside again, and giiimg hold of a. long piece 
of shell-crusted wieckagc, h.ud as non, which had been 
tapped away from the bulwarks by the explosion, 
returned with it mlo the stale-room, and began to 
pound at the floor. 

11 It broke away readily enough, and in less than 
half an hour I had made an orifice several feel square. 
1 floated down through this opening, and found still 
the same phosphorescent glimmer in the water. 
When, I had alighted and begun to grope about me, 


I discovered the place to be stored with many piled- 
up square shapes, undoubtedly wooden cases. My 
heart began to beat swiftly with excitement. I laid 
hold of one of the square shapes, but could no more 
raise it than I could have raised the wreck herself. 
Guessing it was impossible for me to deal with these 
things single-handed down in the gloom of that hold, 

1 again ictumed to the uppci d»-( k, and signalled with 
my life-line for a stout lope to be -a ni to me. In a 
moment or two the coil of it cairn* swimming down like 
a wriggling sia-scipent : 1 r«* eiiLcrcd tlw: lazaictte, 
gioped about for a < <mvciucuLlx -MUiutwi « ase, sccuicly 
fastened the rope lo it, and signalled fin it to be 
h. mled up. 

“The 1 luii'* bioke away, aim wuu gliding upwards 
HI a ( 1 ,’lik shadow : 1 waited till I ■J.u- * «*d they would 

have* got it on board, and then signed i«> be pulled up 
too. 1 (.line to the surface, so. unified on to the cutter, 
md in in.ul basic whipped on my helmet. There lay 
the woodan box safe enough in Lhe middle of a htllc 
pool tint had di. uned ti mu ir, covued with a sort of 


gju n tin or sea moss. 

“ My M day crew gathcicd around, agitated with* 
e\p>s latiou and tM'temem. 1 called for an axe, and 
on> xx.i» almo-i immed.iately llmist into my liand. At 
t lit tii st stroke of the weapon ihe sodden and decayed 
wood wa-i sluveied, and die steel blade struck upoi\ 
something winch gave back a metallic chink. 
Trembling with anxiety. 1 tore away the splintered 
fragments, and disclosed a level layer of large coins, 
of the colour of In 011/e. 

1 uttered .1 ciy of triumph, for I knew those coins 
were Spanish pieces-of eight, and the rusty appear- 
ance of them was merely due to tarnish. I drew my 
sheath-kmfe, dug out one of the pieces--for they xvere 
very tightly packed sc 1 aped it. 'The surface 
1 ame out as white as a new 1 i own-piece ' 

44 Hut there goes the iiltin bell, and, bless my heart t 
sir, I am detaining you o long that you will be, 
putting me down a* one of those dreadful shipboard 
bores. Yet spaie me .mother couple of minutes, 
whilst 1 tell you the sequel to this singular and some: 
what romantic e\p(*i lence. lor three days xvas I at- 
work 011 th.u old hulk after 1 had succeeded in enter- ' 
ing her interior, and during that time I sent up 
sexcnLy -live cases, each exactly like the first, and con- 
taining four thousand pie< Os-of-eight, or old Spanish 
dollars, apiece. 

“ l emptied the lazaretto ; that I might have dis- 
coveicd further treasure by se.u clung for it, is possible, 
but l xvas satisfied. Reckoning at the rate of five 
pieces 10 an Engine, soveieign, the value of the ancient 
money cannot be worth a penny less than sixty 
thousand pounds. 

“ What did 1 do with it, sii ? Why, it’s all packed 
in cases, deep down in the hold of this very steamer. 
I’m carrying.it to England to share with the gentleman 
but for whose enterprise it might still be lying at the 
bottom of Table Bay; and I reckon, 1 concluded my 
interesting companion, rising, with a smile, that un- 
less we’re shipwrecked and all the money is lost, I’ve 
made my last dive the bottom of the sea.* 1 
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TI1E EDUCATION OF OUR GIRLS. 
LIFE AT GIRTON COLLEGE. 
l’.Y RAYMOND ISI-ATHWAVl . 



■ IK ton rm.i i vi Msa 



IDS I 1 , \\lio have i (Mil 
Mis^ I Rail ue Ilairu- 
den's dimming hide 
book, *■ Ship-, that I'ass 
in i he Night,’’ will ic- 
meniber ili.it her quaint 
hide heiunu- one day ex- 
|)«*umiril to Jiei lover- smely 
the moM, odious lover that 
cvei walked through the 
pages of a novel — her \iiws upon the “Eternal 
Feminine" question. In the course of this exposition 
she touched upon the education of women, and thus 
delivered herself concerning the Girton girl 

“The Girton gul of ten \c.iis ago,’’ said she, “ was 
a sombre and spectacled pci Min, carelessly and dow- 
dily dressed, who gave hciself up to wisdom, and des- 
pised everyone who did not know the Agamemnon by 
heart. She was probably not loveable,” continued 
this amiable little woman to the grim and stingy per- 
son stalking solemnly by her side : "but sin: dt serves 

to be honourably m\ thankfully remembered. She 

' fought for woman’s light to lie educated. The fresh- 
hearted young girl who nowad. i\ s pkq s a good game 
of tennis, and takes a high place in the classic 1 or 
mathematical tripos, and is book learned without 
being bookish, and who does not scorn to take pride 
in her looks because she happens to take pride in her 
books, is what she is by reason of that grave and 
loveless woman who won the battle for her. 51 

A brave and generous defence o.' n hitherto much 
unloved, possibly unworthily despised, specimen of 
womanhood fast pacing into the dim and distant past. 
But the words came to my mind as J drove along 


the road that leads from t’ambndge to Girton ; and 
the beautiful icd build. ng came slowly into my vision, 
wiLli it-> mav-iu 1 havers and tall chunnex.s mi etching 
up into the quiet autumn sk>, wlnNi tlie main build- 
ing itself, rle.ii outlined against tlie distant blue, 
compelled the senses to icgaul n and consider. Con- 
sulei what? \\ 1 1\ , the uhoio involution that lias 
taken place that i^ even now taking place - in mu 
midst concerning the up bunging of mu girls, and the 
position the) aie foi the future to occupy in this vast 
body politic . 

As I drove np to the main entiance, the life of the 
college aheady began to unfold itself; in a moment, 
as it were, 1 fell that I had stepped into a new sphere; 
at any turn fiesh revelations lay awaiting me. To 
begin with, a mimbei of gills m red jerseys were rush, 
ing hcie and tlu ie. hotly and vigorously — I will not say 
inelegant!)- contending for the mastery in a game of 
hockcv. “Life is not all study at Girton, 12 thought 1 
to m\M If. as a neat-handed maiden preceded me down 
the long comduis to the rooms of the lady who was 

to lake chaige of me during my brief visit, and ex- 
pound to me the mvstciies of the vast establishment. 
For a lew moments we sat in conversation, anil 
then we commenced the round of the building. The 
Antiquities Room had a certain fascination of its own, 
inasmuch as its ancient Roman and British remains, 
dug up in the immediate neighbourhood, were in some 
n ujccts quite unique; but the hurried entry of a young 
man. a lecturer from the University, and the following 
up of a large class of youthful maidens, caused us 
to beat a hasty retreat. In the Chemical Laboratory 
I caught a glimpse of white aprons, knitted bows, 
and dismayed regard at a huge bottle, whenci certain 
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digression— or, if you like, a prelitninavy-rto myv 
glimpse of the lofty library, in which silence and a 
certain stately contemplativencss reigned supreme. 
A Girton girl sat reading here. 

“ She is a classical student/’ remarked the I.uly at 
my side ; “ for the classical students read here more 
than any of. the others. Hut that generally mcajte a 
majority in Girton, although at the present moment 
there are more students taking up mathematics than 
any other subject. The cla-sir-* the\ take up are, of 
course, what would he re* pined toi the Classical Tripos 
at Cambridge, for as a general ude lewguls come here 
who are not prepared to re id lor honours. 11 

“Which is one ic;w>n." 1 tephed, “ why the girls, 


’ * '*1 


think/* replied lhy hostess/ ^ thtffcS'.t 
specially what i4 talked about at : ihe time. VTIu \ 
read all the good novelists of the day, but 1 dqtf*tl$nov. 
that their general tenor of thought is inuCh^ifl^ctee 
by it. I don't think that they follow much iritra/iine 
of the new religious thought of the day, for instfiSWcc," 
she explained, in reply to a remark I had. made. 
“ Hut then, again/’ she continued, 11 they are very k'6e n 
on all questions of economical politics. They '» are 

well up in tin* labour disputes ; hut I do not think 
they ha\ r a wry keen appreciation of all questions 
affecting their own sex. We have here, you must 
know, a good many Discussion Societies -Societies 
for discussing Social questions, Ethical Societies, 


* ICCh' 
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. - a$ a rule, do better than the men. You have, in fact, 
* a pick of the flock, while all soils and conditions of 
men go through the University life.'* 

44 Certainly,” was the reply ; im it is understood that 
'■ jk/girl comes here to read, whilst,' 1 rather caustically. 
"'A*? it ^ as hitherto been almost equally understood that 

* men go up to play. I am bound to :u knowledge that 
in Cambridge things aie much aiteu-d for the bcUei.” 

“ But you don’t neglet t athletics ' ” 

“ Oh, dear me, no i (iulf, hotkey. tennis, ami tlie 
like, enter very largely into our college life. The 
yearly tennis match with Newnham alw\i\s ne.ites 

* great interest and excitement.” 

‘f'A glimpse I caught at this moment of some special 
' shelves devoted to the works of George Elk#., Tcnny- 
SpiH> and Ruskin, which had been presented to the. 
[Jege by the authors themselves. Ice! to .i ronvci-a- 
■^Onwhat the girls themselves generally read. 

thpy .what I may term 1 up-to-date * in their 

^-^^ ? "'- T , ask ” d ' ... 



Debating Societiis. Last night we went into the 
question of the ‘Abolition of the House of L6Vds. ; 
We arc lather conservative here, perhaps, and so tlie 
Hill w as thrown out by a large majority. On another 
night the sub jet t for discussion was * Should Speciali- 
sation at the Universities be encouraged ?* 71 

My hostess then led me into one of the little room 5 
in which these young Indies live, exactly as their 
brothers would in the University, and l found mySelf 
in a (harming mom, with a balcony outside, iVpni 
which a glimpse of far-reaching low-lying ccMjjnity 
was obtained. Long level beautiful stretches Qfc.feu 
country met the gaze on all sides, country .across 
which the shadows lengthily and lazily, stretch fcd 
themselves, and over which the great whitfe 
uoini* climbing up over the horizon hung In^tt^ttd 
or rugged masses of splendour. These 
sun reddened' And gilded ; the rays of dyirtg id^fefl 
upon the autumn 'Triage, the birds \yheelfcd iil tSl#^ r i 

. and the evenin « 
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window, brlttgilig ' Vi^ it a delightful sensation of 1 ' AVe arc not obliged to attend prayers, but I think most of 
freedom and vastneis curiously in harmony with the , ;us do.; Breakfast is on the tables in hall till nine o’clock, 
mental atmosphere by Mrliich I felt myself surrounded . From twelve to three we have luncheon; both of 
and pervaded. ' For 1 was the only iriah in this little these meals are quite informal. Afternoon tea is taken 

. S • r^ f *y 



round to our private moms and to the lecture rooms at 
loin o’clock. We dine all together at six o'clock. Many. \ 
ut us attend Ice mre* in Cam bridge, and i think 
^pcc.ialls enjoy the walk 01 chive in. After-dinner 
umic oiu codec panics, our (dub or society meetings^; > 
our committees, and all foims of social life generally. 1 
Now and again the fire-alarm i* very unexpectedly 
given, .mil ihe Girlon College Fire Brigade turps out. ^ 
lor practice. Oh, >cs ! ” she continued, replying to an . 
exclamation of surprise on my part, “the Fire Brigade,, 
i». quite an institution lu re. It was established iff, ' 
1870, and we have three corps, consisting . of the^ 
majority of the girls, with properly-appointed captain ' 
and officers. We nave, of course, a system of leg IS-;’ 
nation, called Marking,’ which shows that the re- 
quisite number o days m iesider.ee has been pu tin 
to enable us to keep our terms according to the Uni- 
versity regulations; and we may not miss this marking 
or be absent from any lecture without special per- 
mission fioni the mistress.*' 

The conveisation going on around us now, became 
interesting, for it began somewhat discursively, to 
touch on the general effect on college life upon 
feminine Character. I brought forward the opinion ■ 
of certain thoughtful,, outsiders that the tendency was, 
^distress reads prayers, frequently, towards 4 certain inevitable hardness of 


group of feminines ; and it was interesting In an 
outsider to note l lie bearing and the distinguishing 
characteristics of the little group. 

For one thing, there was a gentle severity in each 
member of the party. Some have called that the 
Girlon tone ; however that may be, 1 know nut. But 
those who know the University type well know that 
such a tone is characteristic of the undergraduate of 
Keble, in a broader and less restricted sense of the 
Trinity don in Cambridge, and, as l say, with the 
added charm of femininity of the student of Girton or 
of Newnham. They may not be awaie of h - indeed, 
they may indignantly deny it, but it is there, and it 
is well that it should be so. it is the characteristic 
which at once differentiates them from their less 
thoughtful, less earnest, less occupied sisters in the 
butterfly world of fashion, from which they have by 
110 means made a final’ exit ; but to which, on the con- 
trary, they return now and again. with a certain unde- 
finable cachet of superiority stamped upon them. 
One of my Companions, entering into conversation 
with me, told me something of the daily life at 
Girtprt;;.- \ 

v Sqme^pf us/' said she, “who are reading very hard, 
gfekubjit p’clock. We have ah early cup of tea, 
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character and towards selfishness in many individual 
women. This was vigorously overborne. 

“No,” said they in soft clamour; “it teaches a 
woman to be thoughtful, to be public-spirited, to be 
punctual ; what is more selfish than unpunctuality ? 
It gives them new ideas of honour- -the outside 
woman’s ideas as to honourable dealing both in 
herself and in others is frequently somewhat vague : 
it gives us new ideals.” 

“ I must enter my protest/’ here interpolated my 
guide, “as to the asset t ion that women generally are 
wanting in strict ideas as in honourable dealing. I 
know so many who have never been to college who 
are most scrupulous!) honourable. At the same time 
I think that very stud ali as of honour aic commoner 
.among college gills than otliei 

“But lines not college life tend to do an ay with the 
woman’s usefulness at home: At lea -a, so I ha\e 
been told. I smneuhit liniidlv uiged, 

“A woman lines hei home even moie after her life 
at Girton than she did belt-ie " 

Indeed, it was universal!} i onceded that the Girton 
girl of to iiay -whatev ei slie m.iy have bevn in the 
past — is a pattern of all the domestic virtues. Knr 


tliough now and again those stately halls resound to 
the chanting of the college song, in which they ask 
the one the other 

" What in joy surpasses 
A college life so free ? ” 

Yet in actual experience the C virion girl despises not, 
but makes tbe best of, and endeavours to improve 
upon, the simple, if somewhat narrow and uneventful, 
life of the home. Nor was I sorry to learn of the 
Settlement mutually established and supported by 
Girton and Ni'wnlnm, w Inch is doing such a good 
woik in far oil Soiithvvaik, and in support of which 
a weekly sewing p.uly is held m each coliege, the 
Settlement itself and its woik being supervised and 
directed bv a Newnham student. 

I stood that evening m the quadrangle of King’s 
College, rioin King Ilenry YIl.s exquisite chapel 
then: pound a utsh of music, the organ pealing tri" 
umphantly. tho ho.iuOfut voices of tli c boys now and 
again distinguishable through the soil thunder, '['he 
fountain splashed and glittered in the dying light : 
white winged pigeons dipped n«»w and again in the 
translucent water ; a little kilun seated on the mossy 
ston'* basin ga/id admiuugly at its own retleetion m 
the wave beneath : a gi.ive piofessor passed me by, 
his gown rustling in the evening hree/v. 

'I lie scenes <•! the evening ami the afternoon were in 
‘'tnking i outlast. 
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ON A LEE SHORE. 

By CLARA E. OHEESEMAN, Author of “Had Ho Known,” eto. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

' T,o ! in tli.it ilrll, heir’ it a simimt; lur, 

Where ili-i-p pure pools of "luu-ring waters arc, 

In lluvvc.rful shatle<. wheic ".reeu and cold .»ic rifr. 

Still ie-Ls the she ll of his for^oUm life.'' 

-MOK I\()W it \s ill be. 
eight months since. " 

’■ Yes, I rcmcii: her,' 1 
Mns Ferrars aiiswvioil, 
without looking .H hei 
(.< il Kill. 

As was their rule 
in pleasant weatliu. 
Lilt \ ‘ It oil ! Ilf vciari' 

ti.iii. The little tabli 
lift.* i limn wn-» 
ped with books ami work little tmles nl lave and 
« inhimdery ; but .it the piesent tune neither of the 
I. lilies was .u ti\ ely engaged. Id. i leaned b;u k in lier 
low i ane chan. and horn beneath languidly dumping 
rvelid- looked towards the ba\ that dmmner»‘d 
1 hrmgh tlu- open sp.iCCi between tin* tree*. Miss 
J'eirais appeared to be reviewing tlu woik of the jkim 
h lit'- It* >ur. critic ism;; laige studies <u iiiegulanliex m 
the pattern. 

Net, from her expression, one might have sworn that 
she was thinking of no such tnllrs. Lately hei face 
had worn a strained and anxious look, and a feu 
Imes had maired the smoothness id hi r forehead. 
There was some change in Ida abo. The warm lint 
of hei complexion had faded ; she had grown ipneter 
and moie thoughtful ; liei little cnpnces and lively 
imu -ensicul fancies h.ul been put awu\ out of sight. 
Ih'ie was something pathetic m this, as the sudden 
■wi ing of a child might have been. 

Hie Kenilworth was six months out,” Ida said. 
“ She was supposed to be lost ; but the mail yestevdav 
broil-* lit news of her arrival.” 

‘‘■She must have been disabled in some storm. I 
c. e heard of ships being as long as that before : but 
’* '' (r of one that spent eight months on the voyage. 
And the lUrondeUe has always nude, such qua k 
passage S.” 

”Ih) you want me to believe they are lost?" Ida 
■ '"■•■d, with a touch of her old petulance. 

“*>h. my dear ! I don't want you to believe anuhing 
’ ,l gucves you. How can we know what has 
Happened ? They may be safe. 1 pray that they are 
have been saved and brought home after a longer 
,!| ic than this. We have everv reason to hone for 
■Vbcst.” 

Aou always say what is right ; but there are otheis 
* io seem to think I ought to give up all hope— that l 
'■onUlputon mourning. Your visitor, Mrs. Wigton, 
■' 10 C0l ncs to condole with us, looks up6n me as un : 
V' ling, frivolous, and worldly-niind^tTbecaiise 1 don’t 


burst into tears in her presence, and toil her all I 
think. 1 never will put on black, Mars -I couldn't 
bear to do that, even if I knew there was no hope 
leb. You need not ti\ to persuade me.” 

14 I am sure I ne\ er thought of such a thing,’ *' Miss 
Fcri.ii’N def l.ucd. I)n you think I would vex vou 
with that : So soon, loo ! Jt seems wicked to speak., 
of it. Mk W igton ought to In* ashamed of herself. 

1 1 \u luaded ourselves with black, what good could 
ii dor ' 

A lung silence Mis-, Ferrars made a few stitcheSj 

•> ;si<x»-c “I tin; Kill aiiiui" beside lier. When 

sin bi-nt her lic.ul over lier sewuu; :i”.iin .1 tear rolled 
ti«»m hvj 1 huh. and made a lmle damp spot on the 
embmiiiriy. at which slu- gazed for a moment, as if 
urn, uning how it had i nine there. 

“1 woiuhr why 1 hek doesn’t write to you? ,J Ida 
“.iid. 

“ U In , Id i. he r.i \« i does w rite unless he is obliged, 
lb hail-, ii tiei -\m itmg. though he sa> s lie likes to get 
a lew lines bom i.v, and to hear how we both are. 
'Vlien lie *\.i*. Raxing he said. ‘You must write to me 
now and then, old gnl.' " 

" If l had a bioihei l wouldn't allow him to call me 
old gul." 

“Oh. I don’t mincl that." Mbs ferrars said, with a 
little laugh. a Who i-> this that has just come in at 
the gate ? ” 

Someone was coming up the path— a brown-facecl 
man. tall and lithe of ligme, and with the step (to one 
who knows it of the Maori or Polynesian : the easy, 
indolent gait of one to whom hurrying against time 
has always seemed an utterly foolish and useless 
exeition. 

“ Why, 1 believe it is Charley l" Miss Ferrars cried. 
“ M\ brother must be back again. Ho has had quite 
time enough.” 

It was Charley- Ferrars 5 Man Fiiday, whom by 
Mime chance he had picked up a year or two ago, and 
who had been faithful to him cvei since. The man 
wax a Samoan, and had the pleading cast of features 
whnh is common among the natives of that island 
gr»mp; the light brown Am, the large, long-lashed 
black eves, the brilliantly white teeth, which he showed 
in a smile that answeied Miss Fenaix’ greeting, lint 
his face immediately assumed a moie seiious expres- 
sion. 

lie cauied with lumjgL luimlle dime up in a gaudy 
cotton hnndkeichiel, wffuch no doubt at one time had 
bct'n amongst his mastei's tiade goods. Hither her 
agitation or his incoherence prevented Miss Ferrars 
bum mulct standing him aright : but she guessed that 
the parcel had come from her brother, and taking it 
in her hands, began to unfasten the knotted coiners of 
the handkerchief. 

A strange jumble of things rolled out on her lap, and 
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the sad significance of thte began to m&ke itself felt. 

A little book or two which she had given to her 
brother, his watch and chain, a bundle of letters, . 
some rough sketches, some old charts, soiled and 
worn through in the folds ; and besides all these, a 
number of such little articles as a servant might hastily 
have collected frgm amongst lus mastci’s property — 
scraps of paper, with memoranda or accounts, hand- 
kerchiefs, neckties, studs and rings, and a puise that 
was heavy in the hand. There could be no doubt of 
Charley’s honcslv . 

Miss Ferrars looked at the man, wishing to question 
him ; but for the moment woids would not come. lie 
was' telling her th.it tins was not all ; there were other 
things of the captain’*! which he had not been able 
i to bring. 

As if to remind her that she had overlooked some- 
thing, he pointed to a little portrait-case— an oval of 
‘ about the size of an ordinal y locket, silver, with a 
crystal front. Maiy had never seen tins in her 
* brother’s possession ; but when she turned it over, it 
^ . showed her a face she knew well. With a desire to 
conceal what he himself had kept secret, she covered 
V it with her hand. Ida, perhaps, had not seen. 13 ut 
her cousin, who had been leaning on her chair, had 
drawn back suddenly, and the pale olive of her face 
was tinged with an unusual glow of colour. 

“I never gave it to him,” she said, a sob breaking 
her voice. 

Hush ! said Miss Ferrars. “ Oh, Charley ! what 
is it? Tell me. Where have you come from ? ,# 

And then, with every sign and token of grief, the 
Samoan told his talc. He spoke English- that lan- 
guage which missionaries, traders, and beach-combers 
have spread through the Pacific— fairly well, inter- 
larding it, hovvevci, with many an island phrase, 

. slurring over the hard consonants, clipping the long 
/ words. With rapid gestures he traced the schooner’s 
* ■ passage from place to place, and as he pronounced 

the musical native names of ihe different islands, he 
c .ccked them off on his lingers. They had traded 
here — traded there Samoa had been the first place 
visited,' and when the cruise was finished they had 
returned there, to he in the pm .it Apia a long while. 

“The captain he like to stay,” Charley said. 

Plenty people like Samoa” 

The first time they had been there, sailing from 
island to island, they had slipped into the sheltered 
r lagoons of one of the many atolls or coral reefs. Thcic 
5 were two or three small islands connected by the ring 
of reef The captain anchored heic, and landed some 
boxes. No one knew why he brought ilium lici e, for the 
island was uninhabited. Afterwards he went on shore, 
taking only Charley with him^nd together they dug 
holes and buried the boxes. Picy were not big, but 
»>ery heavy. The next day the schooner sailed away 
'again. Charley said nothing about what Jmd been 
:;done \yith the boxes to the sdlors, because the captain 
jjfiad "ordered him not, and had threatened him if he 
J^rfed to speak c r it. 

pt^iiu^wheh for the second time they were in Samoa. 
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after , two months the captain had said thttt he w.< 
"tired of Apia, and again they lefty the port and sailwl 
from one island to another Of. the group. Ti^I at oi„. 
place, where the captain had. gone into the bush m 
shoot birds, it happened. For when he Was among* i 
the trees, something caught the trigger of'th&gun ;i 
man carried for him, and it went off, and he:wj|i$ slcn 
in the arm- a great wound, for the one who fr^ld (]i,> 
gun was near. Only at first he said it was nothing, 
and, at the mission station, where he was taken,., they 
dressed the wound, covering it with soft cotton.' Hm 
when lie came to the schooner again he was sick and 
ill, so that he lay down in his berth. And the next 
day he was in much pain, and the arm was red and 
swollen lo a great size. So it grew worse, until we 
knew that he must die, for the limb was dead already. 
Then, as he had oidcred, the schooner came again 
to the lagoon, and there he died and we buiicd 
him. IJut in passing out again, by the mate’s fault, 
the schoonei grounded on the icef, and eould not be 
moved. The s.ulois put all they could in the boat, and 
in that we reached Tutuila, and from thence came to 
Upolu. 

This was the substance of the story Mary Ferrars 
listened to. On the piece of paper she hold. before 
her swimming e>cs were the few words her brother ? 
had wntlcii. 

“ The hist stage, Mary. Dying here from a gunshot 
wound in the arm— an accident. Not in pain now j 
but that is a bad sign — -mortification set in. Can just 
scrawl this. Charley will tell you about the "gold. 
Theie aie twelve small boxes four in each of those we 
buried — £60.000 altogether. Ask Milk wood where 
that came from— if you ever see him again. I have 
my doubts. You can tell Ida ” 

Hut he had not been Vole to write more, or perhaps 
had decided to leave the sentence unfinished. Lower 
down in a still feebler hand was scrawled the words — 

“ ( Jet rid of the trcasiuc. It has cost plenty of lives. 
Good-bv e.” 

So tu the end, Chailey had unburdened himself of 
his evil tidings. When Miss Ferrars questioned him 
on the subject, lie told her that Ferrars owed lpm 110 
money ; for, in addition to his wages* he had made 
him a present of what in the Samoan’s eyes must have 
seemed a small fortune. However, he had worked 
passage fiom Apia, probably because he was unaccus- 
tomed to any other way of voyaging. Now that lie 
had done as he had promised, he would go back to his 
own people. Moreover, when he was in Tutuila he 
had married a wife, and so was under a pledge 10 
return. 

“ Yuu shall go back, Charley,” said Miss Ferrars, 
“and take a present from me to your wife. A-»«i 
something more of your own ; for my brother *kneu 1 
should give you more, and you have come alo^&way.; 
to tell me. I 3 ut 1 am going to Samoa too, aba 1 wauj^ 
yuu 'to come with me, or I might not find' the pin ^ 
yuu have told me of.” ■ , 

She shook hands with the honest fellow, <1 

and praised Inin for his faithfulness. It watt tad:'. & c s 
he had brought frei;; but : 
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arms. WKeri' ,' it ; ’rca1Iy s was—*‘ which, frorti Ihe wayhc writes about 
left her soine I fesfcl £ure he meant me to take care of. And there 
,ime before, and told her of the intention : she had, , pay be other affairs-rl can't tell what. He was only 
f , rined. 3ut Fcrrars* last letter she kept to herself, able to 'write a few words, or he would have told 
, n account of that reference to Ida, and also the enig- ‘ me ail.” 

m.itical sentence about Birkwood, the meaning of “And do you mean to leave me here?*’ Ida said, 
which had suddenly become plain. She almost “ I shall be miserable without you. I know that is a 
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reproached herself for the swiftness with which her scltish way of putting it, and when you arc in so much • 

mind had jumped to the corn lusion that the gold was trouble I ought 10 be ready to do anything you wish., 

that which the HhondtiU had carried. She had never But just now I dread being alone. If one were moving * * 
understood her brother’s character, \ct at times she about, going from place to place, there would not be ?> t 
had been vaguely conscious of deeps which it might be much time to think about what might have happened. ,y 
,H well to leave unsounded. He had lived a double If \ou go, Mary, I am going too." 

' l! - «md in fear of some other revelation as painful to “It would be a rough journey for \ou," her cousin \ 
,,cr this of his dishonesty, she burnt the whole of said ; “and if news weie to come — as 1 hope it will, 
his private memoranda unread. To pry into affairs long before my return — you would be out of the way. 
v ’hirh he had never intended her to know, to read what Of course, you would ”^ot be alone You might stay 
v,as meant for no eyes but his own, was more than with some of our frier^jb. Indeed, I think that you had 
■'die was capable of. Better to cover tenderly the face better stay.” 

''ilhedcad. “ Not with .anyone but you, Mary. When the news ' 

7 does come, it will be sent after us. The journey will 

“Must yoii really go? ” Ida asked. not be any rougher for me than for you, and if I am 

yes. He almost asks me. There is some not to be alone, neither ought you. You might be ill ; 
Property on the island where he clied ” — she had and what should I think of myself then, if 1 had let 
'solved that. as yet she would not explain to Ida what . you go without me ? If my father and Alfred were to* 

i. ■/ ' ,■ . .. i . r . i r w* :■ . • » ■ 


,-v him to the^ast, and Kad died TnTus 
had eone she sought' Ida, who had 
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come next week, I would go, for I know they would 
think I h.'id behaved shabbily in deserting you. It is 
quite settled that I am to go.” 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

When the boat's keel touched the shore. Weld rick, 
stiff and cramped from the long lime that lie had 
remained in one position, stumbled forward, and fell 
rather than sprang out of hei. I'ntil he attempted to 
walk, he had not known his weakness. Alter a few 
yards he sat down on the bank. The children playing- 
on the beach seemed (lightened of him — not without 
reason, foi his appearance was ghastly enough. They 
ran to a boat-shed, and a man who had been working 
there came to linn and helped him to teach the 
house. 

There they were \ery kind in him. Thov would 
have him sit to the table at once, and were distressed 
because he was too exhausted to eat much. Hut lie 
drank that proverbial dip of Lea which, in colonial 
homes, is always ready, and always pro tiered a« a cure 
for any sickness, fatigue, or piivatinn. Muie reliesh 
ing even than this was the warm bath which they made 
ready lor him, after which - still acting on the advice of 
his host, an old sailui, who spoke with the authontv of 
one who had experunred all the haidslnp'. of the sea 
— he went to bed, and. even as his head sank on the 
pillow, fell into such sound, satisfying, healing slumber 
as he had never known before. 

When he awoke, he was .mother man. Such at 
least was the testimony of hi*, host, whom he ovei- 
heard delivering the following statement : 

“When 1 saw' lmn on the heath, staggering about, 
bent double nearly, 1 thought, 1 Here’s some poor ol : 
fellow who’s drifted to his last port.’ Aftcrw.uds J said 
to myself, ‘Not so old neither : forty-live 01 lift), 
maybe.’ Hut now. I’m blessed if he’s seen thiity 

His good friends would not hear of him going away 
until his strength had fully icluincil. They wcie some 
distance from town or settlement ; but a servant boy 
was sent off on horseback to the nearest post-office 
with the letters Wcldrick had written. He could not 
‘ telegraph, for the lines had not vet been made. '1 he 
, people in the house took a weekly newspaper, and at 
his request all the numbeis which wore still in their 
possession wcie sought for and brought to him. In 
one of these old papers he found a noiuo about the 
Hirondclh\ a reference to the long passage she was 
making. She had been four months out. AL a later 
date she was again referred to, and it was stated that 
all hope of her return had been abandoned. 

The boy had come back fimn the post-ofih *, and 
brought the latest ne.vs in theTfcrni of another paper, 
which Wcldrick had scarcely opened before his eye 
was caught by the name Hiromhlle. I11 glad astonish- 
ment he read that a whaleboat with n ( rnv of fourteen 
men had been picked up by a ship bound to Callao. 
These men were survivors bom Hit wicck of the 
HirondelU , which i.ad been .ost on the coast of Auck- 
land Island. They were taken to C'alk.o by the ship 


that rescued them, and, after some time, the second 
mate of the HinmdeUe had reached London and tol-l 
his story to the owners of his ship. He had not 
thought it possible that anyone could have got ashon 
from the wreck ; but Mr. Wcldrick, whose son had 
been passenger by the unfortunate ship, had resolved 
to have search made, and had come out to New Zen 
land for that purpose. 

“It is just like him ! I ought to have^known he 
couldn't ic.st without looking for me,” Wcldrick 
thought. 

He dashed the paper fiom him with such vigour 
that his hostess looked at him in ama/emrnt. 

“ 1 must leave you at once. Mis Hhmdell.'’ 

“ Mv wool, dr returned that pci Min, “yon aie iw«L 
fit to put on your boots. ’ 

Tin u someone shall put them on for me. Mv 
father is m \«*w Zealand. He is going to Auckland 
Island to look fin me. If I don’t make haste, he w ill 
have stalled In Ion* 1 can meet with 111111.'’ 

lie uondued then lie w mulcted afterwards still 
moie at tin good nattiie with which the family, who 
already had done so much for him, lan this way and 
that to e\e< me hi , ordeis, and hurried and fussed over 
his dep.u lui e How they gave him Uliindcir.s finest 
linen and his be-t 1 lollies, winch wcie w 01 Ids too wide, 
and set lmn nil a hoi&e, which they told him \Vas all 
fleet ness, and which seemed likewise to he all bone. 
How* Iihmdill mde with him .11 a guide, shaking to 
and tin in his «eat and stcei mg wildly, alter the ‘-lyle 
of a man o’ u.u * man on hoiseback ; and how, when 
they paiied at the town, with the he.ut-.esi goodwill on 
each side, and hand shakings that a weakly man might 
have succumbed to, \Veldii< k was w.iimlv pressed to 
visit them again, if lie should be “down that way.’’ 
Theic wa-> imt much le.u inde< cl, Lhat he would forget 
these friends. 

Then, lmm-dutelv after for it .ill went with the 
swiftness o! a dream -lie thing himself a boa id a 
steamer, whn li bore him northwards at the usual late 
of coasting vessels in those slow going days. He had 
money with him. The bank-notes in his possession, 
after all they bad gone through, were still a legal tender. 
At the first poll he came to lie bought himself clothes, 
and, having no 11101 e need of HI middl's voluminous 
suit, made a large parcel of it, ancl returned it with hi- 
giateful thanks. 

With all his haste he was some days on the road, 
for to run from south to north of New Zealand mean- 
a journey of several hundred miles. Hul at length tic* 
steamer was entci ing her last port of call. It was quin 
impossible dial his father could have known he iv.r* 
hurrying to meet him. Hut surely he stood hmong-n 
that crowd 011 the wharf? He could not mistake tlw' 
tall, upright figure ; he saw the face turned towards th 
advancing steamer, but with no look of expectancy, n 
searching glance amongst the group of passengci 
Wei rick did not wait to be identified. He pushc 
through the throng of people on deck, and, before d ! 
gangway was put out, jumped to the wharf and caugi . 
his father's li.uttk And what a pleasure it was to fc* 
that warm grasp/S^ look into that honesty Eflgh 
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f.irc ! It was like coming home all at once — it was 
iiome, though he found it in a strange land. 

Mr. Weldrick had a calm and dignified manner ; 
Init for* once he was thrown completely off his 
balance. * 

*■ God bless you, n\y boy, I am glad to sec you.'’ he 
-aid, when he was able to speak connectedly. “ How 
( iie you after it all ?” 

And again they shook hands. This was all that 
inborn and nationality permitted. But if they had 
t.iilen on each othei’s necks and kissed o.e h other, it 
»\cmld have meant no more. 

They went to Mr. Weldrick’s hotel. Tlieio, as they 
dined together, and all through the hours of an evui- 
,ng that almost met the inoi nmg, Allied had to answer 
juestions, to tell his adventures, and desciibe liU ex- 
pci lences and sensations. Mr. WYldrii k had ^o great 
a t_ 111 losity for details that 1! t\;h not to be satisfied m 
one night. When they met again at hie.ikfast, he 
attai bed his son with more questions, and continually, 
dining the tunc they were together, hi* was urging him 
to gi anfv that drsiie foi knowledge which is ici ugniscd 
as the sign of an a« live and healthy br.un. 

There were otheis who downed to know. Fur the 
< 1 1 sL time in his life. Allied was inUrviewed b\ the 1. 
presentatives of the Ihess, and on tlu- next day lead m 
their respective papeis tlu an -nuns he had not guru. 

His fuller had come hy the dnect line of Mi.muis 
to Sydney, and bv a s'lange »* h uue had met with ld.i 
and Miss Feirars, who wen* ieaung lor Samoa. On 
account of business comas ted with the settling of her 
brother’s affairs. Mi ^s Knars was travelling byway 
of Auckland, and Mr. Weldrick also had taken h,s 
passage for that poif. The starting point nf hi- 
expedition should h.ive been from the southern pail of 
the colony ; but at tin** date the routes followed b\ 
intercolonial steamcis, the del.ivs and the frequent 
1 lunges fiom one boat to anothoi, wen: such that he 
was losing no tune In going diuvt to Auckland. 

li I may conies** to \uU nnw," hr -aid to Ins mmi, 

“ that when your mother and I heard of your engage- 
ment. we were a little disappointed. We wire 
surprised. I don't know what we had wanted « -r 
expected, but we never thought of your main ing out 
hue. Well, I found this young lady whom you have 
chosen very charming. I don’t speak of beauty alone, 
though 1 might tirai.se her for that. A good, true- 
hearted woman, who ought to make vmi happy, and 
who, fur all I know, may be moie than you deserve ; 
h>r when w*c have only one son, we re inclined to think 
■1 great deal of him. Hut you laugh in my face when 
1 talk like that. I congiatulate you, Alfred .' 1 

“ I feel as if everyone ought to congratulate me.’’ his 
Sul1 said. “ I am very pleased that you have seen Ida 
md like her so much aheady, although, of c ourse. 1 
knew you couldn’t fail to do that. Hut we have so 
much to talk of, there is one thing I keep forgetting, 
though I have wondered about it ever since your last 
k tter. I hope that you have no need to be anxious 
;ihout the business .’ 1 

“The business,” said Mr. Weldrick, “is now on a 
sounder basis than ever . 11 


ct Hut you told me ” 

" I know, Alfred, I know. 1 am ashamed that I 
should have been such an alaimist. There was a 
crisis ; several firms were involved ; but I am proud 
to say that ours was never less than head and shoulders 
above water. Hut you know how it is at such a time--— 
one gets to wondering wh it will happen next ; and 
there were difficulties ; until with work and woi ry 1 
was 50 low and despondent that I might soon have 
pcr-mruled mv'.elf I was a bankrupt. However, 1 was 
dnu-n to consult Sir Anthony, and he said, ‘My dear 
Weldikk, this is nothing but nervous exhaustion. 
Take a holiday ; try to foiget all about your ledgers 
and bank-book **. 1 Then came the news of your sliip- 
wic< k, and to look for >011 1 took a «oa voyage, ami it 
ha* set me up again. Hut now, what 1* this about 
Captain Hirkwood ? Your account of him puzzles me. 

I dnii’t umh'i'ttand why he left \ou.” 

“ He has -tolen a m.uch on me,' Wcldnck said. 

And then lu* told how the treasure on board the 
UnoiiMh' had been stolen, how it had been taken to 
.Samoa, and how, without doubt, Hiikwood was already 
t»n Ins wav \t\ 1h.1t place. 

“1 think 11 m ry probable," he said, “that Ferrars 
made some statement or confession before he died, 
and that hi-* M*U;r has gone to Samoa for the very 
pmpn-.c of n covering the gold. No one can tell 
whether the < .ipla*n may nt.t have the start of her as 
he had of me. Now, I don t mean him to succeed in 
tin*. He knows that 1 **hall do my best to spoil his 
plans. He is Ida's father ; and, for her sake, I would 
lather that he .shouldn’t have the punishment he 
ilc-eives. After all, he must go scot free ; but if I can 
hinder it, he shall not cuiry his plunder away with* 
him. Nothing can make it light to allow* that.” 

“Certainly not,” his i.uhor agreed. “He can’t be 
allowed to elope with that. Hut it is always difficult 
to spare the ci iininal. If the bank cares lo have pur* 
suit nude, he is tolerably sure to be caught. You can’t 
hush up .1 thing like this, however \ou may try. An 
unscrupulous villain, this Hirkwood, and he will be 
known for what he is. 1 ’ 

It was certain that Hirkwood must have taken his 
passage by one of the vessels that had sailed for 
Samoa dining the week. The schooner by which Ida 
and Miss Ferrars had left had been gone three 
days. Hut a day pievious to this, a trading cutter had 
diaicd at the Customs for Apia. She cariicd one 
passenger, whom. fiom the description given, Weldrick 
e.isilv identified as Hirkwood. 

“ About vour height, sir ,' 5 the clerk in the office said* 

but blunder and stouter, and very dark. I never 
saw a darker face on .111 Englishman. I happened to 
remark ro someone who had come in at the same time 
that the man looked like a Spanish Creole, or some- 
thing of that sort. He heard me, though he was half 
out cf the door, and took the double of coming back 
to say, 4 Don’t you put any of that foreign stuff on me, 
my good fellow. What you are, I don’t' know and. 
don’t care ; but I am an Englishman !’ and with that 
he walked away.” 

“ What is to be done now ?'* Weldrick. said to hi* 
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father. “ With the five days he will have to the 
good, I don't see how we can hope to overtake 
him.” 

“ He left in some little ketch or cutter, didn’t he? 
and he has fifteen hundred miles before him, and 
pbssibly bad weather and baffling winds to fight 
against. Wc have a good chance >et.” 

“ I don’t see it. Those trailing cutters sometimes 
sail pretty well. I suppose tli.it an\ vessel wc might 
charter would be subject to delays of wind and weather 
as well as the one we’ic following. And I find that 
there is some difficulty in getting an\ thing that would 
suit our purpose, especially as we want it at such short 
notice.” 

.“It would be no use diaiteunga sailing vessel,” 
Mr. Weldiiik observed. “l»ut we might take the 
Wanderer — I mean the steamer I engaged for my 
expedition in search of you. When ) on appeared 011 


the scene, she was all ready for the voyage, As 
any case I shall have to pay the owners a smart su 
for detaining her, and putting them to expense ■ 
fitting her out, 1 don’t see why we shouldn’t r^new ii,. 
charter— with^i difference. 4 Change the vdnue/ a. 
they say in law. We’ll take her to Samoa instead ef 
the Auckland*.” 

u But surely you arc not thinking of going? ” his son 
asked in surprise. 

“Oho ! you would keep all the adventures to your- 
self. would you ' Why shouldn’t 1 have my share / 
1 am not so old \et. But you young men would shelve 
everyone over sixty.’’ 

Alfred lunched. 

“To slieb. i- .1 certain gentleman whom I know would 
be a smous undertaking. By all means, sir, if wc 
can ha\e llm. steamer, let us be off at once, for a stern 
cIm^c a long one.” 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

*• It lay asleep uppn the horizon line, 

And like some lovely amethyst did shine. ' . ' 

ut this was land, and eager eyes were bent 
o take the wonder in. Even then a .v’ent 
Of something sweeter than the salt sea breeze 
Seemed in the air : odours of spicy trees, 

And sweet green Rrass, and fruits, and flow'rs the eye 
Sees only 'neath the hot Pacific sky.” 

Tin-: steamer had been secured, and all necessary 
.iiiangements made for departure. With his father, 
Weldriok had embarked on anothci voyage, winch he 
hoped might be less adventuious than his last year’s 
imirncy. They were going northwards, to within a 
few degrees of the line. It was the same ocean still, 
hut bluer, warmer, and sown with islands a-> the sky 
with stars. 

riu; time went swiftly. It did not r»eem to be life : 
it was a vision, an intoxication of the senses. To be 
moving on this swimming, panting blue ; to have 
above one this sk> of exquisite painting, whose soft 
white clouds seemed to have m their folds something 
of that delicate lose that tinges the breast of the t topic 
bud ; to feel through the burning noontide, through 
the night, the same cool hi oath of the trade wind ; to 
watch over and over — and each time with a keener 
wonder — the gradual uprising of >oinc maivclluiis gar- 
den of the sea, some inland ci owned u ith foil si, decked 
with such lights and tolouis as no other pan of earth 
might show ; and to come near to one of these — in 
their fancy loveliest of them all. n land th.it oveillowed 
with richness liom the high-peaked mountains to the 
sea— to pass beyond the foam-fnnged leef into a har- 
bour that lay with all the peat cofheax en on its biea.st, 
so still and clear that fiom the boat one looked fathoms 
deep into another garden theie below, where brilliant 
colouts gleamed, wlieie rambow-tintcd fishes passed 
to and fro above the floor of white i oral sand; to 
gain that shore where the endless growth of cocoanut, 
hi cad- fruit, and banana followed all the ba\s; to 
w.indcr among palm groves so dense that the 
darkness and coolness beneath weu* as of night; 
among grand, glossy-leaved trees >ielding all manner 
c»f fruits ; among tloweisof a scented breath, dung and 
wreathed in prodigal liixuiiancc: was not all this — 
no, not a dream, but something better than dreams — 
a foretaste of Paradise ? 

Hut whoever desired a solitary Paradise? The 
"hole seemed to be complete, to be crowned and gar- 
‘ uuled, when he found here the one who was first in 
hi* thoughts and had her welcome. Now he must 
u II his adventures over again, and however modestly 
he might speak of these, the listener, whose eyes 
matched his face, whose hand pressed his arm, would 
i,, ‘ sure to think him a hero indeed, a man who had 
hired and suffered more than most. What if he 
l:, -cw it to be flattery ? It was none the less delightful 
that. It was not in human nature to resist such 
empathy, such admiration. 

With teUing this story of his so often he was getting 
• very dramatic way about him; so now at the end he 
' ,0 k from the case in which he had kept it all this 
"hile a portrait, stained, spotted, and smirched by the 
- lc >ssitud§s it had passed through;' 


“ I have carried this into some strange places/ he 
said. “ It has been down in the depths with me, and 
there were times when I never expected to see the . 
original again. I think,” and he looked at her and 
smiled, “ I never knew until to-day how much better ‘ 
that is than its copy. Perhaps you'll fc tall that a 
left-handed compliment.” 

“I thought >011 didn’t deal in compliments,” she- 
said, with a laugh. 

But her eyes glistened as she looked at the poor 
disfigured likeness of herself. Nor could she help 
being lcmmilcd at this moment of the other portrait 
which, after long wanderings, had come back to her. 

l, Why dul not my father come with you she asked 
after a pause. 

\V« Id rick had anticipated the question, but for all 
that had not been able to find any satisfactory 
answei. ' ; 

c ‘ He left me a? soon a-. we reached New Zealand,’* 
he s ud evasively. ‘1 dare say wc shall see .him .>/■’ 
soon.' 

*■ 1 wonder you did not k» i ip together/ Ida said. 

*' Well, the fact is I was a good deal more exhausted 
by the boat vosage than Captain Kirkwood, and I;*' ■ 
suppoav lie thought it better to push on. He knew I / 
was in safety. Indeed, but loi him 1 should not have ' 
got a-iliore at all.” 

Theie wa* truth in this, no doubt, but nor the whole/ 
Liuth, and he fell himself a little deceitful. But to have 
answered otherwise might have lerl to other questions, ■ 
and he was not capable of telling Ida of her father’s 
dishonest), or of suggesting it. 

Another had to do this. It was not possible, even 
if it had been right, to keep Ida in ignorance of what 
had happened. To have hidden it any longer wouty 
only have been a cruel kindness. Already she sus- 1 - * 
peeled something, and was uneasy and troubled ,inV- 
mind. ■ , / 

1 ought to have told her bcfoic/ Miss Ferrari ^ 
reproached herself. 4k Putting off the evil hour h$s V 
made woise of it. But she had another trouble then/ ;'' 
and to add this to it was more than I could bear.’* 

Poor Ida ! At liist she refused to believe what wjis// 
told her, protesting against it with passionate incredu- V 
lily. It was impossible ! she cried ; her father could 
never have done this. Who could fancy such a thing 
Who had brought this accusation against him ? But JF 
when conviction forced itself upon her, she bent nearer 
tQ the gentle, pitying woman win) shared this grief with \ 
her, and hul her face upon her shoulder. They' cried 
together, which, whether it may be considered foolish 
or not, was, under the circumstances, the most; 
iclicving, most comforting thing they could have"' 
done. 

Miss Fcrrars knew upon what errand Weldrick was - 
bent. They had exchanged confidences, painful as it 
was to her to speak of the matter in which her brother * 
had been so deeply involved. From the .papers which 
Fcrrars had left, it was easy to ascertain the exact 
position of the island on which the gold had been 
buried. At the mission station and small settlement 
in this bay there were several people who knew the 
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place well, and they assured Wcldrickthat there would 
be no difficulty in taking the steamer into the lagoon. 
To be on the safe side, however, the skipper of the 
1 1 'tvnicrer, who very properly had the interests of her 
owners at heart, had engaged a pilot, an ancient 
beachcomber, who had been long enough in the 
islands, so he said, to have learnt all the reefs by 
heart. After a stay of twenty- four hours in port they 
weighed anchor and steamed out of harbour. On this 
trip the Wanderer had li\e passengers, Ida and Miss 
Fcrrars, with her brothel's Samoan servant. Charley, 
having joined the other two. Miss Fcnais could well 
have left the work of recovering the gold to Weldriek 
and his father ; but mutually site had a wish to visit 
her brother’s grave. She came with them, therefore, 
and Ida had prefeired to accompany lur lather than 
remain at the mission station until her rcLinn. 

Nothing had been heaiil of Hnkwood. r l'hc vessel 
in which he had sailed li.nl been bound for Api.i, so that 
to reach this part of the group he would have had to 
find another boat. Wlnihci he had anticipated them 
in their expedition, or whither they were in alliance 
of him, it was impossible to s*i\. 

At sunset they cast author in the lagoon, a basin of 
Still water live or six miles m diameter. The reef, by 
whose outer edge inn the neainy edge of the (u ran 
surf, bent round in almost a circular form, along 
which, and nearly touching eat h other, were the 
islands, like beads on a silver thread. Kxccpt al the 
entrance, wlicie some locks rose steeply fiom the 
water, they were low and sandy, covered in most places 
with the tail-plumed growth of cm oanuts, and with a 
thick jungle of pand.mus or s< lew-pir.c, whose twisted 
stems threw out in all dii cations the long roots and 
§lays that anchored them in the loose coral sand. On 
the largest inland mil) was thcic any growth of forest 
trees, and its few groves had been broken into and 
spoiled, as if, notwithstanding the desolation and 
solitude that blooded over the place, men ware in 
the habit of visiting it. 

1 he red ball of the sun had rolled westward, and, 
with , the swiftness of the tiopic night, a dull shade 
spread over the lagoon. The islands were daik against 
the sky, dark above the white beaches. Hut as if 
weighed in a pair of scales, w hen one light fell the other 
arose. Above the ridge of a low islet came the moon, 
f and for some brief spare seemed to l ise no higher, but 
Stand trembling there, the* straight stern of a towering 
palm tree dividing by a deep black line the disc gf 
silver. 

“ Wc may be said to scent tin* adventure now. 7 Mr. 
Weldriek observed to his son. 1 ‘ I wonder what your 
mother would say if she knew my exact position, it’s 
the unexpected that always happens. 1 ihuiiuht to go 
down towards the South Hole to look for you, and I 
am up here almost undei the line I have done what 
I, as a steady business man, never hoped to haw time 
for : I have seen the tropics. And though, of course, 
I regret the business that brought us here. 1 must ,ay 
that every day of our trip has been brimful with enjoy- 
ment. Look at th. . place— v a. there ever anything 
more wildly romantic ? Do you mean to say it doesn't 


make you think of all the stories of islands and pirati 
and stolen treasures that you ever read ? And to kno „ 
that there actually is a treasure on that island, an. 
that, for all we can tell, some piratical fellow may ha\- 
been in here with his schooner ! You would hav 
kept me out of all this, Alfred— yes, you grudge m 
one poor adventure out of your superfluity.” 

Why,” Alfred returned, “ how was I to know you 
had such a craving for the romantic ? Yes, it’s a wild 
place, though a pirate may never have been within .. 
thousand miles of it. Perhaps no white man ever ha* 
sailed m here, unless it was some trader looking aftci 
Pt\/iede mer or pearl shell.*’ 

“ Oi the* pool fellow who hnl his gold here, and 
came afterw.uds to he beside it. Hut speaking of 
traders, Allied, I wish 1 could have known of this 
voyage* befoiehand. 1 should haw* pieparcd myseli 
by leading and making inqmncs about the trade 
of the islands, and studying the statistic's. There* 
are wonderful openings hcio ! tlivu me an agency in 
some antral position, and Hading stations on the 
dill'mnt islamU, and l‘d engage to out-Cierman these 
(lerm.ins who aie tiling to get everything under their 
thumb". An Kngli-.li house, my dear boy, conducted 
on sound business pi maples, and with unwavering 
honesty- -which, fiom all 1 can g it her, is not too 
plentiful out ilns way would soon have a clear field. 
Unfortunately, we can't develop the* idea just at present. 
Hut if put decide to remain in this part of the world, 

I don’t know that )uu could lay vour hand to a better 
w ork.” 

II is son agieed to this proposition, but lather 
absent!) , fm lu- was thinking of other mutters. 

“ Do you know." he said, fcl 1 have made up my mind 
not to wait till morning before examining this island? 

Why should wc.' II is light as cay. I want to be 
certain that Hnkwood lias not foicstallcd us. For all 
we can tell, he mav be. hanging about the place now. 
I shall ask our r aplam to put us ashore at once.' 7 

“1 suppose. Alfred," his lather said, looking land- 
wards, ‘‘there is nothing venomous in that jungle ? No 
snakes or anything of that soit ?'* 

“ I believe not. Lizards, landcrabs, or centipede's, 
perhaps; hut nothing likely to molest us. The Pol)' 
nesian snakes aie harmless. I m afraid the most 
venomous crcaiuics of these islands belong to mu 
own species.’ 7 

“ \h, very possibly,” Mr. Weldriek replied. M It 
certainly has more of the flavour of adventure about it — 
stealing ashore by moonlight. And there is no miasma ; 
nothing to be feaied from exposing ourselves to the 
night air .’ >J> 

“Nothing of the kind. At least, the people who 
ought to know say there is not.’ 7 

The boat put off from the steamer. Weldriek had 
told Miss Fcrrars he was going ashore to satisfy him- 
self that the treasure had not been removed. He took 
Charley with him, so that there might be no difficulty 
in finding the place. 

The men rowed swiftly towards the shore. They 
were interested in this business, especially as they 
knew no more of its purpose than just sufficed to whet 
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the c<l^c of their curiosity. The captain himself hail 
m.'Lile an excuse to come with them. 

»■ Must see after your landing myself,” he said. 41 In 
.l strange place, Mr. Weldrick, one cannot be too 
■ ireful.” 

'The dimpled face of the lagoon was white beneath 
lin glare of the sky. Like snow was the coral beach 
low aids which the boat was steered. Swaying .shadows 
kll across it from tiees and bushes that overhung, and 
beneath these, in hollows the moonshine could not 
i rach, the darkness lay black and thick. Only at 
.iiiervals rustled the leatlieiy tops of the palms, and 
the noise of the smf beating on the winduaitl side of 
the led was faint through distance. In this still pku c, 
fm. night stood bi eat 1 1 less w ith her finger on lu r 1 i p. 

They ueie at the shoie. While the men diew the 
bo. a higher on the beach, Weldi nk said m an undei- 
I one I o his f . i f lu r 

“We don’t want llusc with u>. Wo had lulirr.i&k 
I hem to wait here. ’ 

“ Just what I was thinking. It we mean t > keep tins 
affair quiet, the lew cm companion-* we have the belter. 
We know the place, c.ipl.nn," he i .died toward.-, the 
boil, ki and we -Tall not keep you waiting long.” 

“ \ oil don't mean to go alum, Mi. Wcidrkk, you 
.ind \ our son.'” the i.iptam Hied. iiislnug afui them, 
panting with haste and ciuiositv. 

“ Why not ? 'I hoi e s nothing to Iiai m u-,” the i ldcr 
Weldi k k said briskly . 

‘ 1 daie say not. sn , but I'm le.ison fm wishing to 
be of your pan v . 1 m a lhilish siih|e« t "—the • aptam 

proudly mll.ited bis client ‘'and 1 don’t hold with 
anything that doesn’t square with the law, or that’s 
sci ru or imdeihand. Mow am i to know what you 
mean to do on this island i It stands to leason llial 
if thme’s no luiin in it, you won t mind a few othei 
people looking on. ’ 

4 ‘ l should have thought,” said Mi. Weldiitk, with 
dignified politeness, “ that my ihai.uter and position 
v. eie a sufficient u .manly that I should not be con- 
((ined m anything that was illegal or disreputable. In 
fa el, 1 assure you. on the word ot an English gentle- 
man, sir — and I should considei that as iirm as a lbble 
oith- that we have nothing to be ashamed of m what 
we aie about to do. It is ieal!v pitiable,” he added, 
'■unuig to his son, ‘‘ lh.it we should be exposed to such 
-tispn ion. M ( 

‘‘This is one of the natural consequent cs of 
adventures/* said Allied, unable to avoid laughing. 
” Keally, Captain Daggers, you can’t refuse to behove 
*'hat my father says. We are solving the law in this, 
* ,n l conspiring against it. liut theie aie reasons why 
■e can't explain oui business to you ” 

l ' And very sufficient reasons too,” intei i upted Ins 
hither. 

‘ If there’s anything to be hushed up, said the 
' aptain resolutely, ‘‘I’m against it. 1 may have to 
d lv c an account of this somewhere else. If the 
'learner's been employed on queer work, the owners 
'ill have plenty to say tome. Yes, and someone else 
mo! You speak of your chaiacteivand position, sir, 
,mt I’m thinking of my own.” / / 
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14 It seems, Alfred/' Mr. Weldrick remarked, 14 that 
the only way of convincing Captain Daggers that we 
arc not going to commit some heinous offence is 
to take him with us.” 

il If that is the case, wc had better do so/' Weldrick 
said, “ provided Captain Daggers will remember that 
we don’t want this talked about too freely. It makes 
very little difference, alter all.” he took occasion to say 
to Ins fuller a moment afterwards. 4 * lie must know 
about this ; we can’t get it on Ins steamer without." 

The captain promised absolute secrecy. Having 
g.um d his point, he would have promised anything. 

“I hope you’ll excuse the freedom of my remarks, 
Mi. Weldi uk/’ lie ?anl. *■ To suspect you or your 
son ol anv thing that wouldn't bear examination seems 
pH po->tci Dll'*. 1 11 a* knowledge. Hut l‘m a cautious 
man. 1 lik* to know what’s ahead of me.” 

1 iii-. an . hi st tiled, they went in single file along 

v. hat f 1 (.in the boat they had maiked as a ]>ath or 
n.iiiuw I'pemi.g ihioughthe uces. Tins was tolerably 
in eb "in tin tim k. -inotheni g vegetation that covered 
the iv-d (*f the id, Mid. In the blackest shadows of the 
bu.-h tlieie -’rimed to be a spangling of silvery spots of 
l.gbt ei"W wo-iin m the iisoinI dail: places. The air 

w. h than on ike be.o b, and loaded with the 

Meat mI da whr.e waxy llnweis ol a tree that grew in 
clump- on tiie l.dge they weie climbing’. 

I.- d (.11 by tin.- Samoan, they tame into a perfectly 
nnen -pa- e Wildsuk had been following the guide 
so i1hm 1\ tii.it. befue he coulu cheek himself, he had 
almost sit pju d ( 11 a low mound that had no mark on 
it, no 11 . mu , but w.n unmi-t.ikabiy a grave. He drew 
li.u k i_v.ii kiv. 

Uuiloy pointed to it gravely. 

“ \\ e oui \ him tlieie. lie said. . „ 

In a low wailing tone, be added something in 
Samoan. It was his lament tm the dead. The others 
stood by 111 sdenee. 

When be bad turned away from the mound, the 
Samoan wnit a Ilw pace* to the light and examined 
the ground. 

“ Look here ! " he 1 ned 41 The boxes all right.” 

*■ 1 suppose, Mr. Weldnek,” said the captain, again 
asxeiting himself, “that I’m right in presuming these 
spades we have bi ought were meant to dig with. Well,’ 
whatever tlieie may be here. I’ll help you to unearth it.*,* 

Weldi ick took a spade, and he and the captain began 
to dig through ihi loose sandy mould. Not more than a 
foot below the surface, they came upon a box, a strong 
p.uking-i ase bound with non hooping. Almost close 
to it was anothei, and at the distance of about a yard 
anolhci still. These were all. Chancy said. For their 
size, the boxis weie extiemeiy heavy. There was 
some rope knotted lcumd each, b' means of which, no 
doubt, they had been earned up here and lowcrcd- 
into the hole" that had been dug for them. 

“And what will you be after now, sir?” said the 
persistent Daggei s. “ I laving them down to the boat ? 
If so, I'd piopose calling on the men to help 11 s, for if 
I'm not mistaken, each of these will weigh over two 
hundred weight. ’’ 

“ What is that Weldrick said sharply. 14 Listen ! ” 
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They all heard it, and knew the sound — the clank 
of o.irs in the rowlocks. 

“ Close in shore, as 1 live !” whispered the captain. .. 
“ You expected some opposition maybe, sir?” 

“Is there another passage into the lagoon besides 
that which you brought the steamer through? 11 Wcl- 
drick asked. 

“ Yes. On the other side of the rocks we passed, a 
boat might gel in. They could come in there, and 
creep along this side of the inlands in the shadows, and 
never be seen from the steamer. ' 

“ One would think that they haven’t seen her,’' \Ycl- 
drick observed to Ins father, “or, if they have, they 
can’t have reckoned on us landing to-night.” 

“They’re landed,' the captain said presently; “not 
where we came up ; and the point of land will prevent 
them catching sight of our boat. I hear a soit of 
jabbering. Island boys, no doubt. If they died lor it, 
..they’d have to use their tongues. Fi tends, sir. or foes? 
Which do you say ? ” 

No answer being returned to these insinuating 
questions. Daggers’ curiosity remained unslaked. 

It was not long be foie those in the clearing heard 
the sound of footsteps. Whoevei they were, these, 
people were advancing towaids them. From the very 
slight noises of crackling and rustling, it was impossible 
to conjecture how man) there might be. lint it would 
be strange if the man whom they expected ventured 
here without some company. The surprise was com- 
plete when, from the arches of the forest, cue mail 
stepped into the open ami stood facing them. 

He started to find the place already occupied. Then 
his glance swept round, as if he would nuuk each face 
of those who were opposed to him. He folded his 
arms and laughed. 

“ I might have known it. You appear to be wailing 
for someone, gentlemen.” 

“And it’s a near guess to say that’s yourself,” the 
incautious Daggers could not help muttering. 

Kirkwood gave him a contemptuous stare. 

“ I don’t know you, sir ; and unless Mr. Weldiick is 
particularly anxious to keep you in his retinue, I would 
/ remark that it’s healthy down the slope where the sea 
breeze comes in, and that it would be lor your benefit 
to take a s’ roll. At any rate, I shan’t open my lips 
'again until you do. 5 ’ 

It was veiv bitter to Captain Daggers to be thrust 
aside just when his excited interest had reached fever- 
heat ; but as, in this instance, Birkwood was firmly 
supported by the others, lie was obliged to yield to the 
wishes of the majority. 

“I shall keep within call with my men, Mr. WVI- 
cl rick,” he cried, as he went backwards down the path, 
rafter the manner of those who retire fiom the presence 
■vVpf royalty. “ I don’t like the look of this business, 
'-'and, before I'm many days older, our Consul at 
Apia will have a full report of it. As a British 
subject ” 


he’s gone we can talk comfortably. You’ve won the 
game, Alfred. 1 shall not fight with you for the pos- 
session of those boxes. You’re three to one here, 
you’ve men within call, you’ve a steamer in the lagoon. 

I didn’t know that until 1 got high enough on the ridge 
to look acioss. Then I sent my men back — I’d three 
Islandeis with me -and came on alone to reconnoitre, 
and found you drawn up here to receive me. An 
unexpected pleasure, as the society people say. This 
gentleman, l suppose, is your father, (dad to make 
your nctju.iini.ince, sir." 

“ 1 could have wished, Captain Iliikwood,” said the 
elder gentle-man, “that we had met under happier 
circumstance-* 

- Why, \i'x sn ; but this is a topsy-turvy world, and 
we mu a lake it as we find it. Twas a shock to me” 
— and Ins glance sobered- -“to hear that poor Ferrars 
was gone. W’lio'd have thought 1 should conic back 
out of that ulmlpool and find him missing? Who’d 
have thought we should all turn up here, on the top of 
an island which a few months ago would have seemed 
the unlikeliest place on the globe for us to meet in? 
But your son ignores me. It isn’t so long since wc 
were tngethei day and night, since wc took our lives 
in our hands and -.tailed on that boat voyage of ours 
to a coast we hadn't much certainty of reaching. Now 
he won't speak 

‘•What do \ou expect me to say to you, Captain 
Kirkwood r" \\ eldiick asked. 

“Well, 1 don't know,’’ the captain answered, “ You 
might tell me ihat yui wouldn’t take ejuite the blackest 
view- of myi.hr. You might say you were ready to 
let bygones be bygones. I’d rather have your goodwill 
than not. You see, Mr. Weldiick, I like this son of 
yours. The way lie fought against circumstances 
down theic at the island showed me w licit btlltThe was 
made of. I liked him cU through — even when he stood 
up and told me to my face what he thought of me, and 
what he meant to do. Th“ie’.s nothing unfair about 
him. lie's .smut too — for a man of his training. If 
I’d known how smart, I shouldn’t have troubled to 
come here to-night.” 

“ From what I’ve heard," Mr. Weld rick said, “the 
smartness doesn't seem to have been all on his side.” 

“ I'll own that 1 took an advantage of him. But 
he was close to shore, and in no danger. I’ll own that 
I was templed- -the last night we were on the island, 
Alfred-- to come off and leave you in the lurch. I was 
tempted, 1 say for von had roused the worst in me 
that night ; but when T came near, to make sure that 
you were asleep, 1 thought all at once — No ! I cai^’t 
do that. I piomiscd Ida. I've got to see him safe 
home again, whatever happens. Then you woke up 
and caught hold of me, and a pretty twist you gave 
my hand.' 1 

“!'m very glad you have told me this,” Weldrick 
said. “\ou can’t understand what a relief it is to 
me.” 


But being tripped up by a root at thi . juii'-pne, lie 
was i heard to say no n ire. 

.. ^■What's the ' fellow saying about Consuls and 
subjects t ” Birkwood asked scornfully “ Now 

■ ■' ■ * '■ - ■ 


I guess I can,” Birkwood said drily. “That’s all 
I've got to reproach myself with about you. That’s 
the only harm 1 ever meant you, and. it wasn’t fpflOPg. 
But it would have been too tame to have let yWtjCpme 

, ■ ■ '■ - Y: * hV'&M 
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line and take this without opposition. You’d put 
me on my mettle. 1 was hound to have a try lor 

it ’’ 

Me began to laugh, as if at the remembrance of 
M-inelhing amusing, and continued- - 

“ 1 wavered, though, when I heaid on the way licie 
tii.it as soon .is they knew in Melbourne where the 
Hi muddle had been lost, they had got up a company 
to recover the gold. There was an expedition fitting 
out for Auckland Island. It occurred to mo what a 
nice stroke of business it would be to offer my son ice** 
to them. I toll you, Alfred, I shook with laughter 
when 1 thought of it. Go and help them to fish lip a 
Measure which wasn't nearer than two thousand miles 
*) the spot they fancied it in ! It was a rich idea ; 
■nil 1 daren’t take it up. You’d have been blurting 
■ us out to the world while 1 was down there, and I 
mould have been trapped.” 

“ You do not ask after your daughter,” Weldrick 
••aid. ■ 

Kirkwood’s expression changed quickly. 

“ What's my daughter to me now ? [ haven’t a 

daughter. I've nothing. Look there”— he took some 
papers frQm, his pockets — “ those arc my certificates. 

' might «3 veil tear them across for >all the good they 
'daren’t show them, I grin’t say I’m James 


Kirkwood ; 1 was master of the Hironddle . If l ship 
foi another voyage, I il go as a man before the mast, 
Serves me light, doesn’t it? Yes, but it's no sweeter 
for that. When you send back that gold, the whole / 
truth comes out, and I’m not safe anywhere on catth. \ 
I’m an outlaw ; I’\e the fear of live prison before ,n>e 
till I die. It wasn’t woith it. No; but this gold 
makes men mad.” . 

“ Your daughter is with us, Captain Birkwood,” Mr- 
Wcldiick said. 

“Yes. I heard that she and Mary were here. I 
supposed you’d all join together," he answered. 

His talkative mood seemed to ha\o passed, and he 
sank into sullen silence. 

“You know that \ou can trust us," said Weldrick: 
‘‘\Yo are no more anxious for \our arrest than you 
yourself arc. Come on board the steamer and see I<Ja.' 
She would be less troubled if bhc could only speak 
with you," 

Kirkwood smiled. “No, thank you. I have my‘ 
freedom, and I mean to keep it. 1 trust you ; but 1 
don’t trust your captain. A meddling fool like that 
always makes mischief. If you've anything more to 
say to me, it must be said here, for my stay won’t 
be long. You’ve too many people*— too many who 
might remember my face and swear ta it afterwards. 
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l>ut I'd like to see Ida. l J d thought of that. Tell her 
I'm here, and she’ll conic.” 

She did tome. At the first sight of hei father she 
had no words to greet him with, but clung to him, 
sobbing brokenly — “ llow could you - how could von ? 
And 1 believed in you so ! ;1 

“ You may well ask that/' Ik* said. “ It’s moic than 
1 know myself, Rut why should you erv r It isn't as 
if you’d no one but me to look to \Ye\i come to a 
crossroad, you and I. We sa> gnod-b\e now, anil a 
long good-bye. It's a genual undc/v oils, 1 take it, 
now that you and Man nunc. We'ie all heie now: 
* all 1 cave for, anyway, lhit I'm the only one tli.it 
steps out fioin this < m le alone." 

“ 1 will go with um ! ’ slu* ci'u-ii, and held tightly to 
his hand. “ Not alone - no. I won t leave yon ! " 

He put her away hum him with a gentleness lie 
did not often show. 

“No, no. You mean it now-, but .afiei wards you 
would he soiry. Time won't be mom lor two people 
on the path I’ll hu\e to lake , there II be places not lit 
for you to ticad. 1 wouldn’t lake \ »»u if I could. Rut 
when I’m out of soundings of home and friends and 
all the rest, it will be gu«ul to think that you would 
have come. You’ie liki ynui molliei. She'd have 
stuck to me to the bitten st end. No more now. 
Good-bye.’* 

They saw him again, Jong, .iftci thi'., whin Ida and 
Weldnck weie mamed and had a home m Melbourne. 
One night he pushed the lliushold ot their door, and 
came and s.u with them, and talked as easily and 
freely as if it weie his habit to visit them every 


evening. Hut not a word was said that would have 
served to fill the blank of those years in which they had 
heard nothing of him. 

“ So you’ve settled down now/’ he said. “Adventure . 
and escapades all done with : married people have n.i 
spirit lor such recreations. All we went through good 
for nothing imw, hut a tale to please the children. You 
weie vciy virtuous about that reward the bank offered 
you and M.u v. 

“llow could we have touched that money?'* Ida 
s.ud. 

k ‘ llow " It would have come easy to most people, 
liut v >Hi must have finer si ruples than the commonalty. 
I'd m> nimd. it sets you on a pedestal, refusing that, 
when tlicv tncd to loice it on you in sn many different 
wav (hit it's a bad plan to be ton tender with banks 
and publu institutions. They don't respect you for it. 
It's so unlike their own policy, \ on sec.’* 

“!m gl.nl y>u named the little girl after yom 
mullier, he s.ud to Ida somewhat later. “Ay, it 
makes a Iivilv house when tlieie are t hiltlien about. I 
d.ne >ay I II be looking in upon sou again.'* 

lie kept his woid. It seemed as if Justice had 
winked at tin escape ol this ciimmal. His offence 
was known, and il was geneially supposed he was still 
at large. Rut no sean h was made for him, and in the 
course of y< ars lie grew bolder and often visited his 
daughter** home, lie might even, if he had chosen, 
have ceased his wanderings, and lound somewhere a 
haven for himself. Hut he was lestless to the end a 
castaway and a \ igabond. the thought ol whom was 
the old) shadow on Ills daughters life. 
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nients 

dogs 

enough of this, 
lbsset, the famous 
animal tiainer, 
brought sevci.il 
animals up to this 
point, and t.cn 

lound lint by 

patience and skill 
the pig could be taught one, two, thiee, ct* . Anyone 
who doubts this must turn to RUset's own accounts of 
his experiences with the lower brethren. 1 1 is success 
with cats and dogs and monkeys only surpassed :u 
some degree what others had done bcfoie him, but it 
stirs something like incredulity when we :cad of h : s 
success with turtles and goldfishes a::d we only 


recover faith when we find the fails fully attested. 
“In the course of si\ months’ teaching he made a 
turtle fetch and cany like a dog, and having chalked 
the floor and blackened its claws, could direct it to 
trace out any given name in the company. His con- 
fidence even led lmn to try expeiimenls on a goldfish, 

not all uiimicc csslully In the course ol 

twelve months he made a pig — an animal usually 
supposed to be the most obstinate and perverse in 
Nature-- become most tractable and able to count 
simple numbeis.’* Ihsset was a native of Perth, and 
having trained many animals and exhibited their pei- 
furmunccs in Edinburgh, London, Dublin, and other 

places, died m 1783. 

Then Air. ilamerton gave an account in the first 
part of his attractive volume— “ Chapters on Animals* 
— of the dogs of a certain Monsieur du Rouil which 
cerlan ’y could count ; and more : could read and do 
such things as completely mystified Mr. Hamerton, as 
he very frankly confesses. This Monsieur du Rouil 
died before his training of his dogs was completed, 
and we have often wondered what became of tlu 
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HAT animals up 
to a certain point 
can count is un- 
doubted. Sir John 
Lubbock's expert- 

with his 

arc pio*if 
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poor dogs, for no one was found equal to carrying' 
ilK*ir education to a farther point. 

“ According to Monsieur du Kouil’s account ” sayS 
Mr. Hamerton— “ which was probably quite true as far 
,1*, it went— the dogs were like actors who had not quite 
thoroughly mastered their parts, and he himself was 
like the prompter, near 
i Ik; fiHJlli^hts. 1^0^1^111 

ir ally knew all the* tig ures. ^ 
uul lift y words in dilTeient 

1 1 -diction to one sot of 
u :teis simplified the lnisi- 
ness eonsideinbly, but 
Monsieur du Komi con- -^v 

lessed quite trankly that 
sin: could not gel through 
a Mirnl unless lie were 
piesent. On the othci 

iiand, be could not make her spell a word in public 
th.it she had not before prurtised with him in pm ate. 
So it was with Lada and the hguies. She really knew 
the ligmes when isolated, and this had been satisfac- 
s»iily demonstrated when he lelt the room, and she 
-,i\e me the number asked for up to 9. Ihit he 
would not tell me liu: secret of the confederacy. I 
! "M him what guesses had been made on the sub- 

1 ., t. but he simply nnsueied that I must have 
di served how impossible it w.is for him 

'■) make signs with either hands or feet / 

'■■li'-n he moved neither hand ltor /> 

u,c ff 

Koor Sally, the chimpanzee ai the Zoo, * * 

■'» London, could count clearly up to a 
■l"/en at the least, and would bring straws 
1 1 1 e r kce per t n a n y n li m be r 1 1 1 id er 

hut. And Sally was as wonderful ■--— 

:,, i' affection and for sense as for 
■ ‘‘verness. She was \eiy loud 
1 her keeper, auu when she j - 1 

■ dying, found, wc do irust,, [ \ / ^ 

'•me sense of relief in clasping \\. \ / L* 

!, :s hand. ‘ \ f , H . 

With an accent of the ut- . 1 ij i \/y !r 

1.. 1,ht regret, too, the keeper 1 /s 

’ Us of Jack, the ourang-omang \ 1 ‘ 

‘ l the Zoo, how quickly lie ^ ! / jy 

' ,IS advancing in his training 1! j / 

U1 d how docile he had become If - ' I 

* ' len ^ lc died of that fell plague au 




of those creatures in confinement in our climate— 
consumption. 

Kooks have certainly powers in counting ; and so 
have wood-pigeons, which follow very strict rules of 
procedure indeed. When feeding in flocks in the 
fields among the grain or roots, they never forget to 

post a sentinel or two, 

. and a settled regulated 

N. f /& nulhud of interchange of 

position is kept up. They 
mf/aL 7 / walk in a compact body, 

vv and in 01 tier that all may 

I n\ fare alike, the hindmost 

rank every now and then 
Wjjjffj) | i/\\ fly m-cr the heads of 

vJ/f \ their com])anions to the 

^ jlffljll ^ V front, where they keep 

; Mm the be^t place for a 

JOlllllluV mimiLe or two, till those 
ft k 1 in tin 4 ie«ir take their 

' place in ihe same manner. 

/ They k^cp up this kind of 
fair- pi. iv during the whole 

jl | coulil not do what he does 

w r & m w ^y •uchi lecture 

y •• could not tabulate; nor 

indeed could the litLle 
water-vole, which can run 
a tunnel right through the dark earth to the exact 
point it wants : a thing which the cleverest human 
engineer can only do with the inosl elaborate helps 
m the ua\ of levels and instiuments of many kinds. 
Ceil.nn species of squirrels must be able to count 


TinnuLe or 


,rat 






KOOKS HAVL CERTAINLY POWERS IN COUNTING. 
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— by steps, probably— else they could hardly be able to 
find, on awakening at intervals in their winter sleep, 
the little hoard of nuts which they may have laid up 
against this contingency. The mole could hardly 
construct the very scientific house he does in the dark, 
dark earth, with its passages so nicely constructed for 
getting rid of water, unless he had some simple notion 
of arithmetic. There can be little doubt that ants can 
count up to a certain point : and it is almost incredible 
that spiders can spin their webs without some simple 
arithmetical knowledge. 

Yet some birds, it would seem — and these some of 
the most intelligent and gifted, as regards song -have 
llo nOtion of numbers, else it would be li.irdh possible 
for the cuckoo to play on them the tricks which it is 
absolutely certain that lie does play with respect to 


which; as they were vct : y pretty, were promised to 
various friends ; but he resolved to try the memory 
and arithmetical powers of the cat, so , he took away 
three of the kittens to a different part of the farm- 
building, where it was impossible the cat could fin<j 
them. . She was greatly troubled, almost distracted at 
first, licked over the two left, and all the rest of it, but 
would get up and range about distractedly, mewing 
and searching, and regarding the dogs (which were 
well known to her) with some suspicion. My friend 
brought back one of the lost kittens and put it beside 
the other two. This was welcomed with an extra 


share of mewing, crooning, and licking, but in a short 
while the cat was on the move again, seeking and 
searching. After a little while another of the kittens 
was biou'Jil back, with precisely the same results, and 



eggs — depositing his own eggs in the nests of other 
birds. Yet it is hardly possible that he can be without 
knowledge of numbers up to a certain point, for his 
whole plan circles round n delmite way of numbering off 
the nests in which the female lays the eggs : ns No. I, 
Na 2, No. 3, and on. If it is tiue as there can 
snow hardly be a doubt that Mr. and Mis. Cuckoo not 
dnly lay their eggs m other birds' but keep a 

pretty close watch mer these nests byiegular turns, to 
$ee how their darlings fa re™ indeed, one very good 
field ornithologist, who lias observed much and closely, 
gives it as his deliberate opinion that the female 
cuckoo is ready to .del the young blind monster in 
getting rid of the true progeny of the fuslci -parents, 
/and in some cases dors herself lift them out of the 
.nest, to her young ones' relief. Of course dogs— clover 
■; dogs, .at all events -can count, as is proved by the 
anecdote we have already given of that dog which 
could carry three-halfpence or moie to the baker’s 
shop, and get for them his exact number of rolls, 
declining to go away till lie had had a roll for each 
copper y 

" Thatc^ts can count was proved by an tssex friend 
ofi>ur$ v in this way. One of his cats had five kittens, J 

Af'Ji -'A J '/-v, ■ . -’Srj r ‘ r > 


by-and-by the third, after which pussy was quite 
content, and did not suddenly get up and go ranging 
about any more. 

Another case I know of was almost as conclusive. 
A litter of three kittens was thrown into the pond 
The cat, by the oddest chance, went to the pond while 
they were still making their half-blind effoits to main- 
tain themselves afloat. Overcoming her dislike to the 
water, she got out one and laid it on the bank, and 
then another, and, though she could see nothing of 
the thiid— for it had been carried down in the freshcl. 
and drowned — she went round the borders of the 
pond for a good way, looking anxiously. At last she 
gave up the search in despair, went to the spot where 
she had left the two,. took them one by one to a hole 
in a garden hedge, where she was allowed to;bring 
them up in a nice little nest df dry leaves ; and these 
tw) kittens turned out little spitfires, half VjkjLin 
every respect, and, unlike the other cats, never. tender- 
ing thd house unless on a run by stealth, and Jievci 
becoming completely domesticated, though fc^jeWeii 
trial was made to bring them round in this 

Here is an anecdote attesting the .powers 1 fiiok 1 
in arithmetic so far r which is. $0 
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^c* must give it. here in the Writer’s own words, as no .re-appearance. After a short time had elapsed he sent 
Paraphrase or epitome could do justice to it : — ■ one of the persons away, and after another interval 

“ a very large field had been sown with wheat, and; r the second, expecting that as soon as they both left 
m the cent fie a little hut had been erected to shelter , the field the rooks would return, but he was again 
the boy who had to tend the field, and to enable him doomed to disappointment. ‘Beware!’ cawed lhe v 
to reach all parts of it. A gentleman who wished to sentinels in the most sonorous tones, and none ventured. , 
obtain a few birds to hang up in his own field thought to disregard the warning. Determined still further ta&; 
this would be a good opportunity for procuring them, test their powers of numeration, he again left the hut^i 
fur they thronged around in great numbers, and kept and returned with three persons, all four entering V 
the boy actively employed to drive them off. St), together. Again, one by one, the companions were ■ 
taking his gun, he went into the hut, accompanied by sent away, and the plan was at last crowned with * 

the boy, and through some holes in the sides prepared success. The rooks could count as far as three, but s 

to pour a volley on the invadcis. Hut he reckoned four was beyond their powers and no sooner had the 
without his host. The watchful sentinels seemed third person left the field than they hurried to the 
instinctively to divine tlu* plot. Their warning caw spoil, but only, alas ! to leave two of their number 

was loudly uttered, and the presence of the ambushed dead on the field, victims to the want of a knowledge * 

foe was made known. They circled round and lound, of numeration. 1 ’ — k, Thc Birds of Sherwood Forest,' 1 

and settled in the surrounding fields, but not one of by W. J. Sierl.md (pp. 135, 61. • . 

them would trust himself within gunshot of the hut. Some allowance should, however, in this cast? have 
For some ;ime the gentleman waited in vain, and then been made for possible confusion arising m the course 

sent the boy away, with directions to walk straight out of the action. E\cn with very correct- minded human 

of the field; but this ruse did not succeed. The arithmetician.'., in similar circumstances doubt will’ 

rooks still refused to ‘come and be killed, 5 so he left often arise, after a lapse of time, whether it is a second* 

the field and followed the boy ; but no sooner had he or a third that has last been reckoned, and where 
gone out of the field than the sentinel gave the signal, there is no possibility of clear lecord at the moment, . 

and scores of their fellows at once descended and there is much loom for confusion, as anyone will find, 

commenced then foray. The sportsman determined who will tiy to keep count of the sacks of coal 

not to be outwitted in this way, so lie immediately delivered into the cellar from a cart without the aid qf 

took uvo persons with him into the hut and resumed pen or pencil, or anything to make definite mark. We 

his ambush, the rooks having taken flight on his can hardly fiom ihi-> circumstance decide that the - 

rooks’ power of numeration absolutely failed; 
at fou 1, though it was conclusively demon'*- 5 " 
strated that they could not only count, but,*’ 
check and re-check up to three, though^/ 
, ' alas : in this case, as in so many others-^*?’ 

there was no possibility of re-trying. th& / 
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case -the single slip was enough to make , 
all letuat impossible. "" : 

buiue dogs certainly come to know ■* 9 r 
days of the week— probably count the dayiS 
as they pass. For example, a friend * of® 
mine in the country, who has two farms "at U 
a little distance from each other, and regq-?>y.’ 
larly goes two days in the week from one to A* 
the other to do certain bits of business, a 
who goes on these days for certain, however \* 
often lie may go in addition, used regularly , 
to take a setter bitch with him as companion. 

in Ins walk. But circum- 
stances arose which made 
him wish to leave her at 
,j home on these days, and^. t 

J he wouhl conttive 

escape without her; 
invariably she overtOOlkij'* 
him before he reached his ';' . 
off-fa 1 m, bowing and bey 
■ \ ; seeching his favour it!Such\ 

a way that he could not 
' resist her. Finally, he had 

to make up hi'* mind that 
she must be locked up next 
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time, and said so to his wife as Floss lay apparently 
asleep in the room. But when the day came Floss was 
not to be found. She had gone off early in the morn- 
ing, much to the farmer’s wonder and anxiety ; but 
what was his surprise to sec her waiting for him at 
the exact spot where she used to overtake him on the 
road, and on his approach, her efforts to fawn on, and 
wheedle, and please him wcie extraordinary, and after 
this the interdict was removed. Shepherds’ dogs, on 
the asseveration of many shepherds, know Sundays, 
and in the Highlands of Scotland enjoy their journey 
to the church as much as their mastcis. 

The famous French theologian and essayist, M. 
Renan, who was a great lover of animals, told a 
number of stories of animals to a contributor to Truth , 
who ga\c a report of them in that journal in an article 
headed, “ M. Renan on our Humble Relatives’' 
(issue for July 28th, 1892); and among them was the 
following : — 

11 When a child, M. Renan had for a neighbour a 
dog that, disliking the Friday dinners of lish and 
potatoes, used regularly on Thursdays to go looking 
about for bones, to hide them for his meals next day. 
How did he know that Thursday preceded Friday ? 
Another dog associated Sunday with personal cleanli- 
ness, and used, as lcgularlv as it came round, to go 
and take a bath, unless the weather was very cold, 


when he gave himself absolution. His name was 
Jocko.” 

And here is a little passage, with some anecdotes 
from Mr. Hamcrton’s “Chapters on Animals/’ which 
may well cap these : — “ A lady said that she had known 
a dog that belonged to a celebrated publisher in Paris, 
who had a country house at Auteuif Every Frid.n 
his family went to Auteui I, and always regularly found 
the dog there on their arrival. I le went alone through 
Paris, lmm the Rue dc l’Anciennc Comcdie, and he 
never made a mistake about the day. The family fre- 
quently went out on other days, but on these occasions 
the dog stayed contentedly at home. Another dog 
that she had also known had been bred in a strictly 
Catholic family, and would never touch meat on a 
Friday. Pels were made, and the greatest tempta- 
tions used to overcome Ins conscientious scruples, but 
always in vain. He was shut up m a room during a 
whole Fnday, with me.it in his reach, but preferred to 
suffer hunger rather than touch it. One of my friends 
mentioned a dog that he knew quite well which lost 
its mastei three years before from small-pox, and ever 
since then, in all weathers, paid a daily visit to 
the cemetery, where it mourns upon his grave. The 
widow goes to the grave on Sundays after mass. The 
dog knows this waits for her at the church door, and 
accompanies hei.” 
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IiV MRS. HENRY K. HUPENKY. 


CHAPTER "I I1K FIRST. 

•:SS 1 E PENNIKKKATHER 
let the newspaper fall in a 
crumple on the lap of her cool 
cotton gown, and stared blankly 
across the room at the pro- 
fessor’s bald head, which hap- 
pened to be in a straight 
line with her startled eyes. 

Professor Pcnnic- 
fcather was at work, 
as usual, on his 
projected “ Life of 
Silas Bubb. 1 ’ 

Bubb, novelist, 
m dramatist, poet tra- 

vcllcr, and all-round 
- ^ v talented individual, 

was the professor's 
hobby. Bubb had 
been a celebrity in his time among a certain cultuud 
“set." But as his time had beei. full thiity years 
before the opening of our slo»y, uiom* who once 
knew him might be forgiven for having nearly tor- 
gotten him, and those who had never known, per- 
haps hardly heard of him, might , be' forgiven faces 



of ill concealed boicdom when the professor descanted 
on his favourite theme. Strange as it may seem, no 
fellow-celebnty had wiitten the hie of Silas Bubb. 
This labour of love Professor Penniefcuther had 
undertaken. 

But it would never be v\ 1 itten — published, at least, 
Jessie thought soriowfully, with a sidelong glance at 
the fatal newspaper paiagraph. 

And then, with a quick realisation of the misery 
that hateful, hateful paper might cause the poor 
professor, his daughter stuffed it hastily under the sofa 
cushion as the maid bi ought in the tea-tray : signal 
that biographic al labours were over for the nonce. 

Jessie Pcnniefeather was a very pretty girl, if grey 
eyes, golden hair, and a skin fresh and downy as a 
ripe peach, are constituents of beauty. She was so 
pretty that she absolutely glittered in the dim setting 
of the panelled 100111. They lived in Bloomsbury ■ 
the professor had to be near the Museum for literary 
purposes. He loved, too, to prowl about the old book 
shops with which Bloomsbury is thickly studded, 
picking up rare “ Bubbs ” to add to his collection! am- 
facts to enrich his biography. 

In Bloomsbury, too, but in a glorified cornet, i 
Russell Square, where Jessie filled the post ofv.dail) 
governess to the twb little girls of Mrs, i\bEabarns^ 
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Professor Penniefeather had an income which would 
kept him and his daughter comfortably in a 
country cottage. As it was, they barely made botli 
ends meet. Silas Bubb, poor man, was a great 
evpensc. Hardly a day but the professor brought 
home . in his pockets — made specially deep for the 
purpose' — books, prints, or autograph letters, picked up, 
.is he gleefully told his daughter, for a “ mere song.’’ 
This might mean anything: from n threepenm -bit to 
thirty shillings. Jessie sometimes felt a disposition to 
sigh over these bargains. Slu: had a mundane prefer- 
ence for a full larder in place of a room overflowing 
svith books and MS. 

But when the 41 Life of Silas Bubb * 5 was published, 
the Ihofessor assured her, fume would come, and with 
it foitunc. “The bibliography alone is enough to 
establish my reputation,” he wound up enthusiastically. 

“ It lias taken me years to compile.” 

And it had. 

When the “ Life of Silas Bubb ” came out, the dingy 
Bloomsbury rooms might find another tenant : the 
little girls in Russell Square another governess. 

It was nearly done. 

“Another month's hard work,” said Professor 
IVnniefcather that very afternoon, as he gulped his 
tea, one eye meanwhile on some stray sheets of his 
beloved MS., “ and the book will be ready for the 
publishers. Let me read you the Alpine chapter, my 
dear. I’ve a high opinion of your critical faculty." 

So he read, and his daughter listened, but she 
replied at random when questioned on certain 
trenchant points. 

The girl’s grey eyes were glittering feverishly, there 
was a circular crimson spot burning on either cheek. 
When the postman gave aloud rat-rat, she ran heiself 
to the door. She was startled at the wild unusual 
beat of her heart. It died down into calmer thumps 
as she saw in the letter-box only a bookseller's cata- 
logue. T/tai n at least, could not carry fatal intelligence 
to her father. But he toie the wrapper oil* eagerlv, ran 
his eye through, and started to his feet impetuous as a 
hoy. 

“ Dawson’s got a first edition of ‘ Miss Cranbournc,' * s 
he almost shouted ; “ only a guinea ! * ? ( u Miss Cran- 
bourne ” was a rare novel of Silas Bubb’s.) “ Excuse 
my dear; I must be otT to llolborn at once and 
MTiire it.” 

He started up from his half- finished tea. Jessie 
fetched him his slouched hat and strong stick. I*m- 
li-ssor Penniefeather s spare and shabby figure was 
u ell-known in book haunts. 

She kissed him rather lingeringly, and noticed with 

pang how worn the dear face was. She knew how 
'peatly he was excited at the prospect of completing 
die book on which he had lavished much time and 
labour. She knew, too, that with completion would 
reaction. How'would he bear the shock of utter 
failure ? of that most bitter failure — being forestalled ! 

She watched him down the street th rough a blur of 
( ]uick rising tears. She thought— probably only fond 
and foolish .fancy— that he leaned more on his stick 
dun usual,;. .: v .- „ ; 
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Then she turned from the window, dashed away her 
tears rather impatiently, pulled the paper from under 
the sofa cushion, and read the paragraph again. 

44 We learn with pjeasure that Mr. Reginald 
Halsbury, the clever and rising young journalist, 
has a 4 Life of Silas Bubb’ ready for the press. Con- 
sidering the versatile talents of 4 Bubb/ it is marvellous 
that he has not found a biographer before. In the 
able hands of Mr. Reginald Halsbury, he will find 
our not only conscientious, but brilliant. Wc await 
the publication of the book with interest.” 

jrsMf fiercely clenched her little hands, and set her , 
even teeth 

A bitter, bittei scn->e of rebellion rushed over her. 
Kni the moment, being but a woman — and a fond 
daughter — she felt impotent anger and hatred for this 
siic< C'l-ful young wilier, who, all unwittingly, would 
break the poor Prolessor’s heart. The hobby of years 
cannot be tom up without evil effect. 

“He cannot do it one-half so well as papa,” she 
said to hciself “ lie has not half the facts — it is not 
to be expected.” She looked across at the old- 
fashioned open bin can, strewn with papers and bulky 
poi ifohos of notes. 

“lie will omit the bibliography, or scamp it. He 
will write m a dashing, superficial way. His book 
will be well i cviewed— he is well known: papa obscure 
- -and tin-, she unit across and touched, almost with 
rceeunce, the professor’s nearly completed “Life,” 

will l)i* binned or shelved. I know papa’s pride too 
well. He will newr consent, where ‘Bubb 7 is con- 
cerned, to be second in the field, nor to collaboration.’ 

Jessie went back to her chair rather hopele*s’y. 

What could she do -a more girl, a poor little gover- 
ness -to circumvent this biilliant and all-powerful 
young man ■* 

“ Oh, how* I wish,” she said sotfo voct\ and in despera- 
tion, il that we had never come to London, never beards 
of 4 Silas Bubb '—bother him ! I really do not know, : 
which man I dislike most, him or his new biographer,” ‘* 

She poured herself out another cup of tea, and * 
drank it with a vague sense of comfort. She had 
drifted back, in thought, to the country home she’ 
dimly remembered as a child, before her mother died * 
or her father became bitten with bibliomania. 

Then she sharply pulled herself back to contempla- 

tion of the present crisis. 

*• There is one thing I can do. Throw myself on 
this Reginald Halsbuiy’s mercy ; tell him all.” 

She blushed vividly with excitement and nervous- 
ness. 

There was just a chance, she thought. He might be 
kind-hearted, generous, this successful young man,;,. 
He might, when he heard the pitiful story of the dear , 
patient professor’s probable shipwreck, consent tO f > 
withdraw his book. “ Surely,” said the girl, strong^ 
with love, 44 a book more or less to so successful a 
writer will not matter very much.’’ 

She sat until the room grew gloomy, perfecting 
her plan. She would call next morning on 'Reginald 
Halsbury. She knew his address — a paper which 
had interviewed him told Jut that. Fortunately for 
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her scheme, it was August holiday time. Her pupils 
were with their mother at Westgate. She would be 
able to start quite early, directly breakfast was over, 
and helN father settled, all unsuspecting, at his 
biography. * * 

It wbuld be an ordeal. It nil depended on the 


It was into a little room at the top bf a small hou v 
.in South Kensington ^ that Jessib^was ushered 
Reginald Halsbury turned quickly' rityind' from. \] K 
desk, and advanced almost nervously to meet her. 

She decided, with relief, that he was not .at ai, 



" REGINALD JIALSUURY ONLY STAMME-KliD CONFUShULY. 1 ' 


• ybung man. He might be brutal and laugh in her formidable, and she wondered, with a sore heart, 
'face, with sheer contempt of her bold entreaty. He if those sheets scattered on the dfesk were “Bubb.” 1 

- might be sarcastic, which would be harder to bear. Reginald Halsbury, indeed, seemed disposed to be 
1 He might absolutely refuse to listen to or even see timid of her. He was a retiring, reticent young 

^'.^"hCr: n author, very plain, and very ill at ease in the presence 

v j*3sic*s up-bringing as a young woman had been so of a pretty woman. And poor Jessie looked very 

■'^pi^ipo^entional — quiet days in th ft dingy, unfashion- pretty. She had that morning been not absolutely 

. jjp Street, varied only by mornings of dreary routine innocent of coquetry. She knew enough 

Square — that any idea of over-boldness nature to feel sure that she had more chahbe of 

'^Wver bccurred to her. softening Mr. Halsbury in her best grey cashnfcf&A&d 

j. < U w *ts all settled — even to which of her scanty store hat trimmed with eglantine than when weatjfljg*tbe 

6'f'frockS' she would wear- -before the professor came demure, if rather dowdy, black hat and jackctejvj^bh 

- iff* radiant, with “Miss Cranbourne” weighing down, was her governed livery. * 

/ bis^pocket. h '■** * , ■ , - But Reginald H alsbury 



at this dai] 
diffidencey ft 
asked, ■ perhi| 
deserted MiSjsi 


By’ a Girl’s- Hand..*;. 

““ '^ti^the man-^even when a pretty pi 
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in his ’ ’ made a generous suggestion, 'She had -.ft<iuted‘ fn 

v^f a - s ' absolutely ignorant of the enthu&k$^.6£ap 
i£ hV,C0Uiddo for hSSjy /.; 1 ^/attthof 1 for his work— any author, -that ’^ teiVe^Prch; 

Styf his face. Those were kind grey 1 fessbr Pennicfeather. ; ' - ' ■ " "■■ 

eyes ’ of' fiU ^ishihd the spectacles, and' the mouth ;? “Thank you very much for 
under his straggling sandy moustache was tender. 


i >* l 

your kindncssr^yq^T^' 


Coming along; she had rehearsed the pretty pleading 
speeches she had meant to make, the conversational 
artifices by which Halsbury might be turned from 
monopolising “Bubb” and discomfiting Pennie- 
fcalher. 

In his presence she forgot them all, and only said, 
sitting in the chair he had placed opposite to his own, 
and resting two nervously clasped hands on the desk : 

“I came to ask you — please -not to publish the 
‘ Life of Silas Rubb/” 

The rising author started : hoi blood surged up his 
face to Ins hair-roots, as he turned puzzled eyes on the 
fair quivering face, crimson too, so near his own. 

“ Rut 1— do — do not un-d-d-cr-stand,” he stuttered, 
greatly excited, and losing fluency in consequence, 
“ what t-thc bio-graphy has to d-do with you.” 

“Just everything,” said Jessie simply, and tcais 
welled up to the blue depths uf her eyes. She winked 
them vigorously away, and hugged to herself the 
notion that Reginuld llalsbuiy had not seen them. 
“ My father has written a 4 Life,’ too. He has devoted 
year# to it. He has it nearly ready for publication. 
All his hopes and ambitions are set on it. Oh ! it is s^o 
clever, so complete— lie reads me bits. I am sure,” 
she concluded earnestly, and with unconscious dis- 
paragement, at which young Halsbury quietly smiled, 
“it is a much better book than yours/* 

“ 1 am sure it must be,' 1 he said heartily, 14 if, as 
vou sav, your father lias devoted years to it. I have 
onlv given months. Of course, 1 cannot withdraw 

my book at the request of ■** lie was going to say 

“a comparative stranger,” but broke oft* abruptly. “ If 
you would put me in communication with your father, 
we might m Si vOonie joint and satisfactory arrange- 
ment — both u , lames on the title-page, you under- 
stand/* 

Jessie shook he/ head, not because she was too 
dense to grasp lm meaning, but because she was tOO 
well acquainted w.th the professor to derive any 
comfort? from the prospect of a double-barrelled 
authorship. 

“ Papa would nevt r consent,” she said mournfully, 
adding perhaps a flicker of spirit. Who was this 
>oung man — almost a boy — to ride rough-shod over a 
hither whom she idolised, and of whose talents she 
Hcl the highest possib e opinion ? 

“If you think his consent unlikely,” said Mr. Hals- 
^ >ur 3?% perhaps a shade lmflishly, “ he can publish his 
‘ Life ^s^pij^tely, you know. Plenty of room for two/* 

Jessie^ felt keenly his curt change of tone. She rose 
hour hetab&ir with a touch of girlish dignity. 

And y^^Xcusef might have been made for Reginald 
* ^lsbW^ %> Hef^requtst was unusual, to put it in the 

i / ■ . .. . . 

man. 


c papa s heart from breaking/ *. v 
p her umbrella, pulled do^fn p ih'e J /' 
cr her twitching lips. 
ry lather cleprccatingly:;'l^ T ' , ci^^ i 


offer of collaboration,” she said tmiuJK , “ aniP'pteat|fe , ''r 
forgive me this intrusion. I see now that I" Odjgft# 
not to have come— that l have asked ton much of you^p 
I acted on impulse. When 1 saw the announcement^ 
of ) our coining book, I felt that no course coulct 
too desperate to save papa's heart from breaking/ 1 .■ > 1 
She had taken up 
little spotted veil over 
Keg maid Halsbur 

In-, hand. It i-> not pleasant to be told you s w 
high road to bie. iking a heart — even thoug^jt^ tjfeSfek 
stranger’s. •■’Ji.,?- ■ 

Jessie tool; the hand, lie pieSsed it svmpathe|(^&^| 

4k 1 am sure, 1 lie said slumhlingly, *' s-sotne-i 
could be d-dnne. arranged, if 1 h-had an ini 
with yyour l-hithei. Vou -pardon me^-] 
exaggi rate his enthusiasm.” 

She .shook her head again. 

‘"You me \ciy good, but I do not over-ewfftijtjes^! 
Papa would rather fling his book into the fire 
— pardon nit' tins time - second fiddle to any/mwfe j 
lie i* w oi kmg hard at it now. Of course, he. dpe£rioi^' 
know 1 am here, lie does not even know 
appointment awaiting him. How am I even, to t&tir. 
him? He simply lives for 4 Rubb/ I wish/* 
momentaiy tiiumph of emotion over diffidence, a litfle|? 
stamp on the floor, and a vicious dig at a dead martjv 
“we had never heard his name, that lie haj^^evgtjV 
lived— or died. He was to have made the fl&mc fife/ 
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Pennicfeather, and no 

“Pennicfeather ,M young HaKbury’s gras^ 
hand became a grip. “ Aie you the daughter 'Prjfcijfr. 
fessor Pennicfeather ? ” ' 

“ Yes”— a gleam of hope glowed on her 
she saw the change in his— “ but I do not^SC^ 
difference that makes.” 

“it makes all the difference, 0 said 
llalsbuiy. “And you,” with a sudden jerkineiss: K te v 

a keen glance m her wide eyes, “are Jessie 
“1 am Jessie,” she returned, mystified ; “ 
are you ? / 

“Is it possible that you have clean forgotten? 
Reggie Trimmer — your father’s pupil' when ~ 
lived in that dear little sleepy village of ■Hollqv^ I 
Fen?” 

.All his diffidence departed. Jessie, scanning |jjra 

pleasure-flushed face, certainly traced a 

resemblance to a big boy of fifteen, who, „ 7 _ 
was ten, had made her life by turns a torture aS 
ecstasy, and who had been the constant enei s 
army of dollies. ‘ ' 

“ But your name is Halsbury/' sl\e demurred; 

Reggie threw back his sandy head and iadgued 
joyously. Evidently the discovery of identities ;Sad 

i UaM IfiidM i-tlan --,1 hit,] ■*- ^ 1 
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“ Put it all down to ‘ Silas Bubh, ■ 
she said demurely. 

Reggie sighed. 

“Poor Silas ftubb ! I had grow,- 
quite fond of him.’* 

“Surely von can be fond of bin: 
Mill?’ 

“ I must bv "ci ond in his affections.’ 
lie smiled in her blue eyes. 

Jessie gave a big sigh of great relief, 

1 >ear child ' she knew the professor 
was saved. 

"It is not likely," said Reginald 
llaUhury, as the\ went through the 
I*. ok on their way to Uloomshuiy, 
“ that 1 should be impertinent enough 
lo compete with the piofessor.' 1 

Ib s.vul it humbly, lie had a hearty 
appiei lation of his old tutor's solid 
atinuiiiicnts. 

“ N nui father first gave me a taste 
foi hteratuie. Any small success I 
may haw attained I owe great l> to hi> 
hauling. ' 

“Non aic \eiv good. You haie 
made me \ny luppy,”' she said grate 
fully; then, with compunction, “It is 
i long wills. 1 am afraid I w hii'v 
spoilt d \mii mm mug's woik. " 

“Not a bit ton long for me. I 
i u]c.\ This shell through the Park 
umiii n>cl\ . ' 

lb* smiled .it the i lowers with keen 
npph c 1.1 : ion. 

" As »o \uul:, ’ with a glib perversion 
of hard laris, 1 was not ijiute in the 
mood r i u tin- morning. ' 


‘ shiuoi si.v. ki'.i.n, hi U 1 mi ii tm; < \n [/). 43 ). 


literature I changed my name f fancied that as 
Trimmer- lit ( ngnomen for a t.iiloi m a liipe-selkr 
,* — I should never a* liicw sucres*. I imagined 
‘Trimmer’ on a book ba<k. and shi\ cred. liven 
Reginald did not saw* it. So [ called myself Ilalsbury. 
It was a mistake. 1 did not then know the present 
fashion -that the possession of a hideous name a 
long .step towards fame.’ 

He had le! go her hand, and was husllmg hi-, pa pets 
, together before ( losing the desk. 

. ‘‘You will let me see you home,'’ he pleaded . “let 
Ijie pay a visit to the dear old piofessor. How com- 
pletely you hid > ourselves. Jessie— little Jessie no 
longer. When first 1 came to London I looked high 
and low for you. I made inquiries ir cvny direction, 
and hunted through the dirccloiy. 1 k.iew that after 
your mothers death Se profvs-.ui brought von to li\e 
in JLpndon, and 1 was 4b anxious \\c should befriends. 
What made you live such sermded lives?" 


• II \cl l.K I 111' . iiUD. 

[r:."sir rann down the steps of IW'5. 
Abrahams house i , Russell Square 
rather despondently. Yit the professor was putting 
the finishing toiwh.es on Ins book — a task in which 
he was ably and humbly seconded by Reginald 
Hal-burv. 

Reggie, as Jessie had dipped back into calling him, 
Wit** now a daily \i-uinr at th« dingy Bloomsbury 
house, and Piofessor IVnniefcathcr spoke with com- 
pliment and slight am..7cincnt of his emdition on the 
complicated “ Iiiihh'’ subject, lie did not know how 
ne:irl\ Reggie had foiestalled Inm. That fatal news- 
paper paragraph Jessie had piomptly popped into the 
kitchen Hie. 

'I hat afternoon— it was chill and wot — as she came 
down the broad steps of' the Russell Square house, 
Reginald Halsbury, in a mackintosh, was rounding the 
coiner of Keppcl Street. He saw the dejected little 
figure, mackintosh too, descending the 5 tcp$, ami 
stopped. . ' .■ 

“Jessie l” *' 
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■' Oh, Reggie, hour glad l am to meet you ! ” 

Hie voice was a little hysterical, the eyes behind the 
t ,>] were slightly reddened. 

" You’ve been crying,” he said, with a flush and an 
adignant glance at the discreetly curtained windows 
I the respectable “ family* residence w which formed 

• c girl's background. 

“ .^njjpD^e I have/’ she relumed lightly, as she 
i idssecl tin- Square under the shcllci ol Ins mulucll.i. 

* v .>11 need not comment on it. It is only a mum! 
il.nul way of telling me 1 look a gu}.’’ 

“ Teli me, Jess ’ — his \oire was earnest ; he flung 
.!■ oilier lierrc glance, in the diiedmn r>» Mis. 
v.ii'.di.uns' doorstep “what thev h.i\c been doing 
i » you. ’ 

“ f) h, nothin;.; mm h : |u-t the n-dmary n i : . ; j 1 1 1 :m 
i 1 ■ the (hiltlun and fond intci feieuee < »f tin :r mamma. 
Ii v is ihe eiilmin.ilinii m.nli l n < * m. . Ms *. \!)iali hik 
" lie h.u been upset In da\ : tie 1 dii - u. -kei ha- 
"oiled a new gow n and tin - 1 non biukni .■ • I.**. pi.uo 
n: i lie I)erb\ dinm i h mce ■ a\r me liotei. Ihe 
■•ir !s are ^imi 1 ; to braiding s(ln,..i 

■ The best place lor them, t omnu nted Reggie, w illi 
i idu r "avage “I akva\ » baud the idea of 

\i in being undci the thumb of any woman." 

" I hit I shall have, she said, with a teailui lPtle 
) nigh at liis f i‘o w i 1 1 n g I.u e, “to look out Im anothei 
M' ualjon. l'uhaps \ on know of one -of .l worn. in 
whn-e thumb imp In pie-s a hit].* Ir*.^. * 

“ 1 <io not— iml n I did, I would not u-c nmmend \ mi 
\ e i aio too pood. .ml sweet, and putt\ ’ 

Von are too c omplum nlary. ]• vui if I win .ill 
N ■ ' ' ‘ s av, it woe.lil not help mv an'lmietu. winch s* 
v. l* » fully weak. .Senoiisly, Reggio, help me if you can. 
I must earn some money , or w ho will du-ss me and 
J luo'-onie little household exigencies?’’ 

‘ i’ ,i| t mu eh the piofcssot lias an income : ' he said, 

i’ .'an:; the fl r ~.t faint stir of rebellion against the dcai 
,,# 1 man, whose head was a li i lie too much in the 
■u»i .. 

hut he lias a hobby/’ Jessie reminded linn .sweet!}. 
' !i" does not know how last the money goes. 1 will 
.i r forgive you, sir, if you tell him." 

There was fiie m her meek eyes. She tend snnu‘- 
ug of Halsburx s determination to “have it out 
■h l’rofcssor Rennicfcalher. 

,n;ic had a sudden lit of stammering. 

'W-will you f fin give me if 1 t-tell you something ? 

‘leaded. 

1 hat depends on what it is." 

,, ' v h>, oh ’ why did Jessie blush and chaw so faraway 


from the shelter of the umbrella thtff rain-drops splashed 
on the ribbons of her hat ? 

“You are getting wet.* 5 

lie drew her aim thmugh his with an air which 
savoured alaimingly of proprietorship 

“We both an. she replied nuvously, jjpr heart 
thumping dangerously i lose to his. “We have walked' 
mund tlu Sqn.iie tlnee time-*.* 

“ Have w e I am sfiny you were fullectcd enough 
i. ■ ohM i v e it." 

“ Surry th.i 1 I am m of my facul- 

; 1 1 s - 

“ ir'ii. ' i» ,i little less keen jest for a moment— 
an. mi lit i;.:. a more laxomably to .Ji.it I have 10 say- 
1 >on i -I.. . .K-d". dear. It is \ciy hannless. "Just 
'.hue w ■ !■' * / you ' 

I 1 * r* -. -li. pin- ! on In the parlour of the house a 
f. >iH' •*, • >i. rho p . o ii ■ • . i r .\ i, w.i.p.j.g with mild im- 
pai .'■!:( • ‘"I In I'M m.ik >. A !'d ui idei the umbrella 
wue t w « » i i« ■ — «ii'i j i < i im, t !u- other shy. 

* ' 

l’eimu !■ nihci - "Life of Silas I'mbb was a great 
sue* es-. am! ran into "evcial cd turns. Since its pub- 
lua'ioa tiu'c 1m » b-vn an added run on “Hubb"’ 
bu.ik". ..ud tin piolessoik. rolim ;nm is, he declares,. 
iiH.dna! !e When he dies let us hope a long clay 
heme n> \ .1 Ik-mcath it to a, lei ns hope again, 
piopnriim.Ui l\ gl.lteful :i I'lon. 

Ir w a" tin happiest moment of L .sic-’s life, not ex- 
upting iL.U m.'inetilous mumeiu umkr the umbrella,, 
win. n iIk p'nfe^soi t ime up trmn his study into the 
f.ie-lil leom where "he and Reggie ".it. with his work, 
m all tin- doiv of ihn-e \.<imnos, m his hand. 

It plc.t^Cii !:’c don r old s r liolnt\ in the fulness of 

his labm :oib.\ won tii-impli, ti> i h ink Reggie with 
dignimd if . i.itetul patronage, fni the help he had 
given, the va.'uabli matter with width he had enabled 
it*, I’llhui in ‘Wei! the l)io;paphy. 

’I hat voim-: man swalluwed his flattery ver\ 
iiio.de"! ly 

To Jo'-ho weu .n\*Midod no special thanks. Tin? 
plot* >"i*i had In on spared knowledge of the heroic 
pait ^he had piayefl. 

And it hi- daughter had e\ei leit compunction fur 
• he t:i"L ami last secret "lie held fiem die dearest of 
lathers these qualms died down a>. she kissed his 
lined face, and s.nv a glow, almost of youth, but 
bom of "in cos*., in his kind eyes. 
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AUTHORS AND THIilR BOOKS. 

- l*'ROM RICHARD I. TO KLIZADETH. 


Ill ERE seems cvciy reason to be 
licve ilut Kichaid Licur de 
bum was a lu.idy veisilia 

indit’d, we are told by a con- 
temporary lh.it the k 1 1 1 14 could 
make stanzas on even siu h .in 
inconsideiable .siihje< ! .15 the 
i\es of gentle l.ulio. His best 
known poem, win ten m the 
IToventjal dialect (lr.insi.itce. b\ Mr. (i bills . sulli- 
ciently explains itsell m the tn-.t two veise^ . 




rtf poetry, but none of bis efforts to cultivate the Mu 
has been po. served. 

Our next Koval author is Henry \T., that remarked i 



“ 1 1 > ,l | ili \ c ui.:hi .ill 1 in: >1 il« 1 1. • ml Li .tin. 

His viuii* ’iilikt, 1 1 ! 1 ! uiiiMn u>!i v.'.i, 1 . 

\ L'l , lo ! t|C s.|i\ O’. 1 U 1 1 1 . 1 ! ! [ 1 ! 1 1 ' I . 

I'ritiul' ruiw J -.t- 1 1 1 . s -hi •' . 

s! .mie "i i'p 1 1 w .1 1 ' » -s •:> • , t - • \ ■ ■ 1 1 . i . i v .t ■ 1 1 

l mi. 111 « im *'U!! 1 1 - ■ l\ 1 1 .1 • ’ 1 1 


Full l'l. v 1 1 \ ! ■11’ it 1 ' i‘ 

l If l ii^.inu. N • 11 < »ii:' ■ 1.' , 1 '■ . ■" 

Nc'ci Ci I I is . t 1 ' ■*" ' 

Uiii . I! \\ in-iu \\» ■ : . «■•!■. . ■ 1 \ '■ ■ n 1 '• ■» '.t.i. 

Nm in it j’i '.'.I l li 1 ; 1 , i 1 i i. !■ # 

r.i-i 1 ili i !■ , i.npr.i . ■ ii i 1 ■- • 'i *!’■ 


Everyone 


KI.Nli 
)! 1 M'Y \ I 


knows t'ne :my of ISioinh.! finding the 
km; in .in \n -li inn pit son The mil. sin 1 
s.m.; I i'i in 'i v ei si i.f ,i song wlmli he 
ami tin kill.; bid i mi i posed l« ip;cl be! . 
and Kicluid lephed with the second 
vu.'C. Hue ait the Lv 0 \el scs. ilUOl'il* 

in,; 'o ti.iditinn -bngiidiul. of vt.uise 


( 15 : • • I 

V.iur 1 >l.iiii\. !. «lv l.'.i. 

Nom: \u«n wii!i'-i f »i> l ■ _ ; 1 . i , 
lu.t '‘.ill *>ti i < • i*. .:(• 

N'i !'• ■ * i t-.i.- «. v ilc . 

\ >:l till" I 11 . -'i 
\\ hil«: .-ill an i l. • 


(It 1 II \K|. ) 

N <■ m; *. .'i\ 1 1* n l ( .im m 1 1 . .i I 
H t ... ,.i 'u i i\ i*i* 

\ : i! .■ all . (••iiiii'i 

l . 'ii 4. l" it' i ’• . 

1 •! r ii I. i li it • t*il !.i a 
l'l'. 'll 1 «.\ V III. ..tilt !■>. 'll II i 


If Richard hiniself d.d not write much, an immense 
amount was wiitten hv others about him, .mil some of 
■i*'* it fat bn eel on him. 

Edward 1 1. is lepnrlcd bv the linomclcr Fabian to 
have written a lung Latin poem dining his imprison- 
ment at Kemiwoi tl., m which he mourns over the 
slinks and anows of uutragums foitune. 

‘ l 111 1 S\ ill \ l'l I. 1-1 
Iki till', i. i '.mwo 

Ml Ij.-iii .t v mil' * 1 »m l 

Sit-in loi linn i." 

Richard 1 1 is supposed to h;\\» kno.vn something 



KINtj UJIMiV VIII 


inuii.mli who. b\ his li ibulations. hoped m “make hi. 
election mu:.' and vukumed join as an easy muim 
of esi apm ; tin- w i.itli to come. Sn John IJaiinglMi, 
llu- immoital epigi aiuinalist and translator of “ ( hlam.i 
I'Tinuso,’ K hi j; afterwards sent the following “ pretta- 
xusse, by Ilemy \ 1 ., to James l.'s son. Henry (with 
the e\ idt m e nl its aulhoiship). .adding that the poets \ 
“well siituh llu tempei and condition of him who 
made it ' . — 

1 Kri .! 'in pi \ IaiI i u > 

- I .ll» \ s ill VI 'III t'l l.li'-', 

In V> f ■ II. 11 (U • Ml-’ , 

\ 111 ! I . 1 ' M III I'.tL 11 ' . 



kim. !■ ia\ \i<:» \ i. 


‘‘ \\ !*:) 111(^1 1 fill. 1 In M IllUuk li:« III' 1%« 

i )w u; nf ilie • lymii* imi' 1 . 1 .-, 
sfi.ill my i e hv iiiscUi.', .uni Ii 1 1 < 1 i it •i.ipi 1 
'I !.»• s\\ i 11 ) ii^t- uf ill.: IlniMe 


Kiom the House of Lancaster we come to the House 
of Tudor. Ilemy Ylll.’s chief achievement in the 



QL'KKN MARY. 


world of lotteis was his “Defence of the Seven. Sacm 
merits against Mai tin Luther.” For this the Pope 
Leo X., made him Defender of the Faith;. a, tit|eylki 
our sovereigns have ever since held. Thtt.falBf.haii 


4 *?*., 


»* ■- 



Royal Authors and their Books. 


* ' ' ’v 1 ' 11 ,t ’ 1 ' J 

none of an author’s obstinacy, for in the epistle 
dedicatory he prays the Pope : “ If we have erred in 
anything, we offer it to be corrected as may please 



. nur holiness * ; ami iililii the leadci ol In*' 

pamphlet, the inmiai i h <*\pl.nm ‘‘Although l do not 
mUnn imsclf the mn-d learned and \ loipu. hi, 

wt (shunning tin* ‘■tain nl in ,, i .ilu ude and mo\ed b> 
: m cl pirl\ ) I Cittiiu i* Inn think 
Miw'lf obliged (would i • i i iw! m> 
anility to do it were ('(pul in m\ g'md 
,m1! ' ) to defend m\ mnihei. dm spouse 
Llinst." In In** taade ,i. mi l 1 lit* 
girru rclonmr (wntien, ol cmusi, in 
i aim) ilu* Lilt,; shows pirii\ 
tl imertiw, .nui « i d n p ! i 
hammer ^ 1 > 1 «_* . Ik -a\ - 

"'I hi" huh 1 brutlu‘1 u 
-‘iccp,' .md ih.il thi 
lx . uiin 11 hi. f lh<- dr\ d lli.O k .i 

sl.mdeier ; lie rail". lu 1 blasphemes, he 
‘■l.imlei n lie iagcs, .rod ho vim u 
I'lthy becomes imue tilths Mill." 

K'iuvlly the king cages 1 1 1 . * I mhlui in 
Mud lip against “ lhi*> d.ii in;; hinli.ei, 
v. ho. limuju'i weal, in pouii. \e; i.i 
M ind is moil 1 j)oi r.n m;h shun tiiliii 
1 ci I n, Saiacen. oi Intidel 
Was Lmlier mill h limtblid h\ this: 
in the lr;isl deg ice. Ik* "imply 
' .1 s mile enough to suggest that the 
Mo.; could not have wntien the attack 
:,, ic elf, hut that he must lu\c un- 
i ‘"wd some literal y “ghost/ I lent \ 

■* ,-nn replied, defending himself, and 
:1 only fair to lememhei th. it 
1 "i ding to tradition In 1 li.nl hem 
• 'ended for the Church, and would 
'e enteied the .sucicd calling had 
his elder bi other, Aithm, the 
’ice of Wales, died. bir Thomas 
,,r c has often been mentioned as 
■ 1 author of the “ Defence. ' IlcniVs 
■'■ers to Anne Holevn have been 
Heeted and published. They are 
1 very interesting. Sir John Haring- 
^ whom 1 have already referred, 

° sent to Prince Henry *■ an en- 
* !,1 ple of royal .poetric,” which Sir 
'hh’s father had, often assured /Him 
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was by Henry VIII., composed* when courting the 
fair maid uf honour : — 

V 

*■ The e.i^leg foixt: huhdiiM* cache 'i) rd tb,tL flyes ; 

Will) mill'll can jtsyst ihe flumiii’c fyre? 

Duthc not ihc bunne da/le ilu* J.-.nesK; ey«:s t 
And incite tiic ice. ai.d uuiki. 1 1 fr.-sie r. lyre? 

'1 h*- hcnleil ilonts an. jm-n •*<’■ (hr ■ ■% *\ tls c-o! , ; 

'I lii_ wyscNi aie, uyih |*riii*_ — . ncvie \ia f u -Is." 

And we know tliat Henry VIII. is rrputed to have 
been a composer of anthems. In both poetry and 
music a nice ear is netc a s:ir\. There is an ante- 
mortem doge amilnited on \ery slight grounrls to 
Anne lioicvn ; but < Un-en Catherine Pair, Henry’s last 
consult .md lui lunate survivor — has left a grateful 
pnstci it \ ,i “ Lamentation of .i Sinner bewailing the 
Igunr.iua of Ibr I Hind Life • fm ly -seven solid quartd 
p.igc^). 1 • i s,i\ no'l.Ing of a small manual of prayers. 

The 1 * 1 1 » s -»Ii Josiali/ as admuers nf the ill-starred 
Lduunl VI 'all him, takes an important place 'amid 
Ki.y.il .iu ,1 ’'»r*i The yo.mg king uas \ery accomplished, 
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ra*w Momii- 
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and perhaps somewhat precocious. Very interesting 
is Edward’s “ Discourse on the Reformation of the 
Nation,” in which “the chief pointes that tend to 
order well the whole commonwealth” are set forth as 
“good education, devising of good laws, executing the 
laws justly without respect of persons, the example of 
rulers, punishing of vagabonds and idol peisons, 
encouraging the good, ordering well the customers, 
and engendering friendship in all parts of the common- 
wealth.” This is also written in French, and dedicated 
to his uncle. 

But the “ British JosiahV’ most abiding work is his 
diary. He began it when he was twelve years old —in 
1549 — and continued it till November, 1552, a little 
more than seven months before he died. Thomas 
Fuller, in his “Church History,” thus writes, carried 
away by enthusiasm for the chronicle: “lie kept an 
exact account, written with his own hand — and that a 
very legible one— of all memorable accidents, with the 
accurate date thereof. No high honour was conferred, 
j.v bishopric bestowed, state office disposed of, no old 
£ fort repaired, no new one erected, no bullion brought 
j&in, no great summes sent forth of the land, no am- 
^bassadors despatched hence, none entertained here, 
>!‘;Vbut by him, with his own hand, it was rccoided.” 

Mary was not a literary character. Erasmus says 
she wrote Latin letters well, and Oucui Catherine 
Parr, with a view to converting her, made the princess 
begin to translate Erasmus’s “ Paraphrase of the 
w, ; Gospel according to St.John.” But Mary is said to 
'* \ have overworked herself at the task ; at any rate, she 
Jk'jSneyer finished it. A time-serving confession n t faith 
^written to the king her father dees not come within 
T^hh .limits which I have laid down for this review. 

Ki'j, Queen Elizabeth was a much better scholai, as she 
^■Jivas also a much greater woman. She translated a 
deal from the Greek and Latin classics, and as a 
^Specimen of her .work I quote a few lines from one 
Seneca’s epistles, which her majesty sent to ofr 

*r%. 


“ J)e*teni(.‘N guydi* ihe willing, hut draw the grudging sorlt*. So JcL ^ 
11 s In c. sn « 1> »o «i. -jit’iikt*, that lliryif nnje ever fymle us rcatlie iincl not 
iinpreparr-d. i'.'x pn-.iUf st liari is it I h;t t Ijc(| uc.ivcs to Cod his 
part i 1 .” 

Her version of the sonic old master’s tragedy, 

“ Herjules Ort.iTis,*’ is interesting, but only from the 
fact that it is written in bfank verse. 

While her majesty was a prisoner at Woodstock, 
she is said to have written the following lines with- 
charcoal on a shutter— a copy having been preserved 
by Ilcntzncr : 

“Oh, l-'ortum. ! how thy rcsilc^se wavering .state 
H.ifh lr. eight with 1 arcs r«*y tumbled will ! 

Wit u-sn rh.s pn si-ui piisonn, wluthcr fate 
Could tieniv me. .md ihc joys 1 quit, 

T hou « ausub'st tht guiliie ti» lie lust'd 
h'rflin bailors, • heicin are innocents inclosed : 

Causing il.e giiililvst to hi* strain, r»»»i*rvrd, 

And fiM-iiig iliose that dratb hath well deserved, 

I lilt by h»*r enne can be nnlhing ivroughtf , 

So liod send to my foes all they have thought*.'' 

This :s signed Elizabethe, prisonner,” and dated 
A.l). MI)LV. Puttenham in his “Arte of English 
Pocsie,” includes in addition to much fulsome flattery 
of “ the most bcwtifull or rather bewtie of queenes,” 
a “sonnet” which is interesting as containing an 
allusion to Mary, Ouccn of Scots, in these lines : — 


“The. daughter of debate that discord ay doth sowe, 

Shal reapu nog.iiiu- wlinc former Pile hath taught stil peace to grow-: 
No forri-ino bauinsht wight shall anrre in tliit port ; 

Our real 1 ue it hrnokes no strangers force, let them else where renorf, 
Our rusiy swonlc with rest shall first his edge employ, • • 

To poll the Lnppcs that scefce such change, or gape for Ruch like joy ■ 

Elizabeth also translated — as Alfred the Great hail 
done before her (see Article I.)— Boethius’s “CfgflfeolA- 
tions of Philosophy,” and wrote prayers iji^fgGclu 
Italian, and Spanish — in all of which languag<&;$le;Was 
proficient. Camden, the great antiquary, says t^jt $h'‘ 
eithei K*ad or wrote something every day ; 

I have not room for a bare list of the thing^j^ 

In my next article I shall deal with the „ 
their successors tqj.be present day. ■ 

L vMIS 






CARETS: '.WAY. 

By ANNlE B. WICKHAM, Author' of “Two Women," eto. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

JR. BEN .WALLER’S description of the pearl 
necklace in the Birmingham papers had 
borne fruit. A trader in a small way of 
business had come 
forward and pro- 
duced the necklace. 

Uc had received it, 
lie said, from his 
cousin, a Miss Polly 
Smith, who, in her 
mm, had been 
given it by a Miss 
l.yall, who lodged 
with her. 

Miss Lynll wanted 
money, and he had 
lent her twenty 
pounds upon the 
necklace. He knew 

nothing about Miss 

Lyall : Polly had 
met her in the train 
on her way to 
London. She had 
taken’ a fancy to 
the girl, and since 
then they had 
shared lodgings. 

T he necklace was 
a valuable one, and 
• ecing the advert ise* 
meat and descrip- 
tion in one of the 
Birmingham papers 
ho had thought it 
better to come for- 
ward and produce 
. U at once. 

The necklace was 
Margaret’s ; Mrs. 

1. ester and Mary 
‘■nu positive that 
it was the one she 
twd worn when 
st lying in their 
•muse. 

‘ Then Miss Lyall 
■ Margaret Lester, 

“ r I'm a fool ! ” said lien Waller, slapping his leg. 

■‘‘'he got into the same carriage in the train with this 
Miss Polly Smith, and that’s what put us off the 
fcf ent. We "always looked for her alone. 5 ’ 

( Geoffrey was telegraphed the news. He was scarcely 
1,1 ,l ^ t5Ute.^,{^Lvc his room, but he defied h'is nurse, 

1, )( ] AjTi*., jll' .L i j i _ ^ : tj. ,J _r If!.. 


“Run to earth at last,” he said, when r 1 

eyes met his. i . r /.^ 

“Oh, Miss Margaret, whatever were you thinking' 
about to lead us this dance after you ? Detectives and ‘ 

police after you, 
your name in p all 
the papers, and Mr. 
Geoffrey worrying 
his heart out. .14 
never thought you’d 
have the heart, t to V/- 
go and do .such 'a' 
thing. Night/aftct 
night IVe .'/lain;. ■ 
awake crying?and 
wondering Wfys re 
you might bt.fy- 
“I did not think/’ . 
said Mar gate t/ 
hanging her head. . 

“ And Mr. Geof- . 
frey, he so ill.!” 5 
continued Mrs. 
Jones. 

“ 111 ? 
ill ?5J 

“Yes; he 

needs go tearing ‘.J. 
about looking 
you when he’ might C/Tf. 
have been testing;" 



Geoffce^.". 


with his bad -foot. ji 


'f; 


DID NOT THINK,* SAID MARGAliET, HANGING HER HEAD. 


Sit down, sir, iti theg»' , 
easy-chair.” . v . 

M argaret glanced/ * 
at Geoffrey/ thratV b 
quickly 1 o <jik e<^ ■ 
away, but that short ^ 
swift . look 
shown her tlW^V 
traces of illness.' * 
There were lines’ 
about his ntonth •*' 
and eyes that’ had : 
not been there a,, 
few weeks ago, . bM 
Miss Polly Smith . . 
gave an account of-jb 
meeting Margaret^ 


in the train and bringing her to share . .he£ J ?3 
lodgings. 

“If I hadn’t been very hard up 1 should hot have 
asked her,' 1 she owned, with a bright laugh and 
daring honesty ; “ but I took a fancy to, her You 
see, she has a different look from the girls I know— a. 


>i\es^ofdered a carriage to drive to Miss . .. sort of— of— Dresden, china look. I wanted her to tell 
/. S' \ ‘ t ' A| vnli whopA uvie 1A Ut TrtA t*li t htlYO 
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had the ■ reward you offered then ; now of course 
tyobodv will get it.*' 

“ We shall see,” said Geoffrey, smiling. 

Margaret stood with hanging head in the ccntie of 
the room. ■ The talk surged round her, question and 
answer : Polly's quick Cockney accents aiul Mrs. 
•Jones's slower provincial tongue, mingled with a lew 
deeper notes fiom Geoffrey. 

Mrs. Jones’s hcail .smote hot for her Initl winds to 
her pet. 

11 Never mind, Miss Margie, vou'ir lomul now ; and 
you’ll never rim away again, will \mi r" 

“ Never.” 

“.You’re young, and nmr thought, 1 dan- sa\. Mr. 
Geoffrey will loigivc you i>u ail tlie lionbli jmne 
caused, won t you, su ?“ 

14 She w ill have to show hu peniUuce lust,' lu* said, 
with a pc uliar smile. 

MnignitTs head dioppul lowii mi liei bnasl. She 
liad lost ivciythmg In her light t< u indcpendvin e. 
Mis. Join 'i Wiii angry, (ieoiliex would ne\ ci forgive 
her. Will, she deserved u all 

She turned to the wimiuu. and stood I nikmg 
out upon the trowel ot thildun galheied mural the 
cam.igc, and p»ii of Iuum-, ua- making 

arrangements loi hei. sUlim. wi.cie -.in- u.i- to go 
until something dcimiie cou.ii be dec id -d TIil v 
might do what they pieced with liei, she inn ma » aie : 
she had no intcicsl m iln- ln.utri. Mi ■» I ■■oei s» 
hoii.se, lodgings in London, oi a rhapuuii ami Pudge 
End, what did it mallei ' 

It would not be Fen Cm-a;. and rmhme « w.c of 

?i consequence. 

* ’ “She must sleep licit. 1 lo-night. said (icoiuex, in .i 
discontented tone of voice ; “ i: is ton late im hu to 
go to liei (.oihins in Un miiighair. and da h.m no 
friends in Loiidon. TIk Sivmoots have gone into the 
country. No; she must >la\ m llie..e lodgings until 
to-moi ioa- 5 ' 

lie looked round the small pulour .mil out n| tin- 
window The gas had been light • d in a bu: « liei T 
simp opposite; the wife of the butehci and two un- 
tidy women stood at the ^hup-door gossiping, and 
watching the .carnage and pan 'Ilu-» was no home 
for his naughty pnncess, .md \d loi one moic night 
here she must stay 

“You and Maig.net will dine with me at my 
hotel,*’ he said to Polly ■■ ^ on will diive back 
with me now, and I will m! you hmne vlc-ly nftir 
dinner.'’ 

Polly w.is delighted. 

“ I think Mr. l-cnham a regular deni ,’ 7 she said, 
while she and Margin cL were upstair- picpanng for 
; ^the drive. 14 I'll jnit on my pietLiest blouse for him. 

‘ v He looks so jolly, and kind, -md liaidsome so- --so - I 
' caiVt describe what I mean. He was watching you all 
the time you stood at the window, and you never 
looked at him once. lie must haw been piiaiy ill. 1 
should sav. Aie \ou sum lie ■ cue e. ;-d ? " 

♦‘Yes/ 

u H'm’ni ! Well, 1 shouldn't hke my \oung man, 
if ever 1 have one, to look at another girl like he 

’ ' 1 4 - ' ' ‘ ' *■ > , . i 


■' +K#’ , ' ' V ’* 

looked at you. Aren’t you going to brpsh your haii ■ 
put a bit of frilling in your dress > 1 
“No.” ’ 

“ I shall be ready in a second. You arcTookiii 
white and done-up. Whrft a state that old.Wm.i-. 
was in about you ! You must have caused them a l< . 
of worn .md bother.*’ 1 

“ I wish I could die ! r ’ said Margaret. 

“Not before dinner,” said Poll}, with her chceilui 
laugh. “Fin looking forward to that dinner an,, 
diive in the carnage and pnii. I’ve never beu. 
behind a pair ol‘ hoiscs except in an omnibus. Fi , 
hoping we shall meet some ot the girls hum the club. 
They will siaie lo see me so giand ! " 

.Mis Jones was liaxing ,i eoniidcntial talk in tin- 
passage with Mis. \’okes when they came down, 
stairs Mis \ tikes i misled to Margaret; she was 
being dul\ nnpn’ssevl l>s die lair «»f her grandeur. 

Uc.idx : Mid (iroliicv. “Lend me your aim. 
Marguii: I laiiimt wa r a w.tliouL help.” 

lie w.i\ed aside .Mis. Join- Vs substantial foi m. 

'■ Mar-;. lit.! is enough, lie said, 
lie pm his hand upon her .shoulder and limped 
luwaids the iliioi. 

'■ \i»u might haw li listed me, Maigaiel. he said in 
Ik i ui. 

Mu lu 1 1 1 ed hei lead away, but he saw a crimson 
ll'ish ueep up limn the edge of hei ( oll.u to the fan 
hail oi» hi i fm v. lie. ill. 

Polly w a - bubbling hut with excitement. Mu 
stood 1)\ the d i j 1 1 1 of the carnage, calling tile 
tlnidun i»y i»aii n.dm-s. nuddmg to the men and 


women stan. ling at theii shoj» windows, and dtogethei 
behaving m a wa\ “th.it stamped her as no lady,' 
Mis loin . aid aiieiwanL lu ]i c l husband, wlicn 
(ie-ci iijing the si , if. 

“I!o.\ n\ou do. Mi, Ibown: 1*» your husband 
belli i t 1 la * (ins got ovei the w lmoping cough ? I d 
cunu m and. ha\i lea with um lu-monow, Mis. Robins, 
.md tell \oii .d! abouL in\ gi.md doings. Mow are the 
mi asles, Avan : ^ nu dun’i look \ mu sell \et.’ 

She put her In ad out ut tin. camage w indow, and 
nodded light ami hit as they drove down the stret 1 
The one diawhaik to her pleasure was that they met 
no gnl whom she knew bom club or office. 

Ibi talk and lendy laughter cat lied oil the awh 
w a ulncss of Mnig. net’s leturn. She told Geoffrey 
amusing tales of gn Is she had met, covenng Margarc'L 
aleme with lu i leady chattel. 

M.ugaret sal through the long clinnci. pale and 
silent. She was on lieolViey’s right hand, Polly on 
his left. lie avoided looking at or speaking to her, bu' 
her wants were rai ( full v watched ; and once, when Poll' 
Lurncd her head aiul was looking another way, he said 
beneath his bi oath — 

“You are not eating, little one. 7 ’ 

Little one! How could be call her “little one' 


in th it voice and with that look when he was cifgageu 
to Enid ? Pi lit he meant nothing. Dear, ^kim' 
(ieofficy ! He could not, he never should, guess whin 
a silly girl she was. How she had mistaken hi $ word 
and looks for something more than frieja^ 



‘Is 1111- OLI I M\kuAlil S l;'. ill. 1U-\1' " (/ III' 


!i‘- had lake ii his kind apcct-lics fui nioic than lit* 
.»isi ! 

hlif forced herself to meet hi? eyes, to smile amiably, 
■nswer his morels in hei usual voice. 

" - am not hungry. ' 

■•lit She was grateful that he did not puss her to 
■b lliaL he did not expect her to talk, that a wind 
' ' and then was all that was wanted Iroin hei. 
■' questions were asked, no remaiks made 
ai the trouble she had caused ; she was found 
he had returned, and that for the present was 
■ugh. 

1 le turned his shoulder and devoted lumself to 
*}. Pci haps he saw’ that a word or a glance might 
ak down Margaret's self-control ; perhaps he 
,ls scd W’jtat the steadily erect head and pale lips 
‘‘am. . 

“ 1 want to speak.to my cousin,” he said to Tolly, 

\ av ■ .. 


w lien dinner was ended. “Would you mind sitting 
alone, or sii.ill 1 send M i ** Jones to you?” 

Tolly dei lded to ml With Mi? Jones. She had an 
inkling of the lights ol tin Mmy, and alio was ready to 
help llenlli ey, who had won her heait, by any means 
m l oi powei . 

.She almost winked when she answeied his lequcst. 

(ieofhey \v;h impatient i,* ‘ peak, lie had scarcely 
known how to endow* the* 'mg dinnei, with Maigaiet’s 
face growing paler every moment . to keep his alien- , 
non lixed on Miss Smith's sto.ies, and to show a' 
jnopei inteiest in thorn. Tut it was ended at last $ 
Tolly was gone, and he miglu tell even \ thing. 

Margaut, meanwhile, was bracing herself up to 
be.ir w ih uni ward calm the tale she believed w 
coining. 


44 Ttrlwps he wonders that 1 have not congratulated 
him,'* she said to herself. “ Hyi|^iU know from Mary 
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' young lady one aft 
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or Mr. Walier jihat -I have been told of the engage- : ■' l&dL '.1^^ 

ment. He has? said nothing about Enid ; perhaps he 
thinks I should J)ot like it.” ^ 

. The thpfigfeCsfung her into speech. 

“G^bfTr^P^she said. 

; , “Ves-^' ‘fp 

. \ ' tie was if^aning back in bis chair, looking at her 
^thjib^^tnikf'on his lips. She stood by the table on 
remains of the dessert, her fingers 
r^liyfejt^SltSh a foik. 

; lhavenot congratulated you.' 1 
, - . ‘ ^.Ypii have not.'’ 

SS^vT^fsppe you will be happy.' 7 

“ V I vhbpe I shall, lint before we begin congratn- 
V&tioftSr I want you to talk business. What do you 
1 to do ? ” 

,d^hat you wish.’’ in a low \oire. 

t **,1' wish . Well, my wish shall come later. 

.You, have given up all nonsensical ideas of indepen- 
dence ? ” 

, <4 «Ye$. 1 was going to the I .esters to-day when you 

rtJ tame/ 

' 44 You are sorry for what you have done ? You will 
not. run away again ? ' 7 

“ I am sorry for what l have done, and I shall not 
' run away again.” 

- . 44 You have come back a good child, ready to do as 
you are told ? 77 

* I am not a child,” she said steadily. 

: You will take the allowance 1 choose to make you, 

■an.d;r settle down with the lady 1 have chosen to live 
' .withr'you at Bridge End ? ” 

.‘*VYhy Bridge End?” she said, with a sharpened 

- nptedil her voice. 44 Could 1 not live somewhere else ? 

; X^I^Bridge End is lonely, and - ” 

■' ^The house is ready for you at Bridge End. Why 
/ do you object to it? You will be near Fen Comt. 

^Would you not like that ? ” 

‘‘ (l “No” — passionately — 44 I never want to see Fen 

' .Court again ! At least, I — 1 ‘ 7 trying to speak 

■' calmly. 44 But if you want me to live there, I will do 
what you please, Geoffrey.” 

\ ’ “Good child! Come here, Margaret — you need 
&not stand so far awav ; there is a chair by my 
j^ide.” 

^^’ “1 am not tired.” 

.’>‘M shall have to stand if you will not sit, and stand- 

- Jpg is uncommonly bad for my foot. You owe me 
Something, after what I have gone through these last 
W^eks. No, not that chair: this one, close to me. 

C/Fhat is right ; now we can settle everything comfort- 
k/ably. ' It is arranged, then, that you live at Bridge End, 

< and that you will accept from me five hundred a year 
house ? 57 

^j^fthat'is your wish.” 


tain 



-£7*T.u . * " ' ' ’ 

'Jte;.that he might not sec their trembling. 

thq old Margaret quite dead ? ’’ he asked, with 
4ps, voice. 4t I should j.ot like to think that 
never again to see those. eyes flash, that head \ He pulled himself from the chpirj Ja'; 
go uip/.thoso lips io'k something goorc&l. Dp, yens'-; wcigbt upop the tibte, 


j s -.^i^rgaret refused to meet his eyes ; she kept her 
J ^ayerted. Her hands she clasped together in her 


14 Yes,” said Margaret, drawing*** 1 
“ I see the china will be safe at 
you know,” in a sudden change of J 
thihner, Margaret ; your hands are even stitfi 
they were.” * Y.,-,V$rC'; 

She moved uneasily ; he had no right tp ispiak ot 
her hands in that petting, teasing fashion. *i' &/>'** 

“ You cannot afford to lose flesh ; we shall tuftc to 
feed you up and look after you well.” 

“Shall I ask Holly to come back?” interrupted' 
Margate!. 

She felt that her endurance was reaching its limits, 
and to bieak down would be to disgrace herself fu,r 
ever. * , Y 

“ Miss Smith is all right. I have not finished yet, 
and >ou have asked nothing about your friends the 
Lestevs. Do you know' that Nell is ill -dying ?’l 
44 1 did not know. Poor Nell ! 77 k " 

“ Waller tells me it will be a good thing for every-' 
one - herself, poor creature, and her people. 1 mean 1 
to do something for Waller ; he worked hard looking 
for you. It was his idea putting in the papers the 
description of the nefklace. I hope l shall never 
have such a six weeks again in my life as these have 
been. 77 

“1 am sorry," said Margaret stupidly. 

It was all she tould utter, that stupid parrot cry: ;i I 
am sorry.” 

“ You might have trusted me, Margaret.” 

She shrank back when lie touched her hand. / . ; 

44 You might have let me know that >ou wefe safe. 
Why did you run away from the Lesters ? 77 . . » 

44 You had been dt*< civing mo, paying for me to livo 

there and -and - 1 was dot oived ” 

“They would not hate had you without being paid. 
Perhaps 1 was wrong— 1 should have told you; I 
meant to do so m ihe end. But l thought everything 
was coming right, and ilia* you w ould forgive me after- 
wards. Why could you not trust me, Margaret 
What did you think I meant that Sunday whence 
walked in the fields and watched the sunset ?” '"ffi 
He held her hand, and would not let it go. 

44 Lot me go,” she said, rising. ■ '«V 

14 Toll me what you thought I meant that' Sunday 
evening, 77 he repeated, holding fast her hand and 
wrist. ' ' ‘ 

She turned away her head, and a long shuddetfng 
sigh shook her from head to foot. Shfc blt|^6r v -k r p 
until the blood came, that pain might prevent ^Junsi. 
of wild, foolish weeping. . , 

44 What did you think 1 meant ? 77 * . ' 

She pulled her hand from betw-een his, 
ing her face, began to sob— not loudly of veJi^l^itl) , 
but with long silent shudders, infinitely 
than passion. ■ • 

44 Margaret ! 77 he said, 41 Margaret !” , 

choked by*a sudden emotion. ^ 

44 1 am so tired l 77 she said brokenly./ 0 ?® 



S T?er-fa : fortnight or .three wee k^V at^>^We w r 

,;-. ‘ ' V -X;>*V X; ;\%'rlVoU’ hce^ not 1 blush^a^cl fluner, And try to belftdtg^iiit^ 

<f]^^J^^^eyed them ? Margaret, yoii , should <- r jpiy. sweetheart. . 'three w)jeks— that is' tbfe \ 
iiave iriisU’^ ^^hetter than that !” “ ‘ . * y i > You are riot my master vti” • ■ ’■', 




She looked up iit him, wondering. 

“ I. .and.- >M*Ss, Seymour are friends, the best of 
friends/ but that is all. Wc are not engaged, and 
never shall be.” ■ 

“What did you mean, then, when you saicl you 
hoped you would be happy?” she asked, in a whisper. 

“Mayn’t a man hope to be happy with someone else 
than M iss Seymour ? ’’ * 


CUAI’TI K THF. I WKN I’Y-FIKSI’. 

M.vuu arkt's hands dropped to her side; she looked 
up to meet his eyes, and down to hide her < onfusiun. 

“Margaret! Margaret! von child ! Did you believe 
that *tory ?” 

“They were so sure,” she muttered. 

“ You should have been surer still. I thought you 
understood ; but l would not speak because 1 wanted 
you to he sure^of yourself. You weie so young. Mar- 
garet, will you many me?” 

“ Come,t Margaret,” he said, when no answer came, 
“lam waiting 5 ^ 

But he had taken his answer before she spoke. 

llis arm was round her waist, and he was kissing the 
quivering mouth rind wet cheeks long before she gave 
an answer in words. 

“You will not final me as a child again, Geoffrey, 
will you ? ’ she asked, when lie Was seated in his cliaii, 
and she was kneeling by bis side. “ You will not de- 
ceive me again, for you know it was deceit ” 

“ I thought my naughry Maigaiet would soon liiul 
something to scold me foi," he said, pressing her head 
back against his shoulder. 

“Oh ! I am sorry, Geofficy so sorry,] cannot say n 
— for my foolishness and .ill the tumble I lia\e given. 
^ ou have been ill, Mrs. Jones says, and it was looking 
lor me that made you ill. Was it ? 

“ It helped/' he said evasively. 

She: pressed her soft face against his. 

“1 will try to please you, Gcoth-cy,” she said 
softly’* 

“ liow could you pretend you were engaged to Enid 
when I congratulated you?” she continued, after a 
^uise. “ That was cruel.” 

’ So, it was, my sweet, but l could not tell you 
would take it so much to heart ; and 1 thought you 
wanted punishment for coolly congratulating me when 
>ou must have known it could not be true.” 

IhiL l rtW think it true. I — 1 — that was what hurt 
!n -^ roost when 1 ran away from the Lesters.” 

■^oti should have written and asked me.' 

“ Ooflrey, how could I ? ” 
jNeyot^mind. It is all finished and done with now. 
a ^ ant ^ ^ don’t mean to let you go again. 


“Am I not?” 

He looked into her eyes. 

“Am I not? Well, where will you stay for tfetfl;'-. 
time?” he asked after a while: “with the LcsfinV' 
or at Bridge End? Poor Nell may linger On fdfi;; 
another month; it will not be very coinfbrtable fdfr 1 J 
you there.” - '■ 

“ I could help Maiv ; 1 will go to them.* " r A „,>■ 
lie held her slcndci figure to him and kissed her on/.’ 
the lips. SIk was right; she w'as no longer a chikhf ^ 
She could thud; of others and try to hqjp !herhY''f ■ ' X 

“I want to give Miss Smith something, for hier kind; . 
ness to you. What shall it be ? ” V 

“Money,” said Margaret promptly; “ she-alw^ysj'' 
wants money." ~ 

“That is easily arranged, then. You shall gjV^it;V 
to her. Is. there anyone else you want to •inaK' , '!|;> 
present to?” ■ * ' ' 

“ No one except Mrs. Yokes, the landlady. ImijpEgf; / 
give her something.” t '■'p'., 

“ I will see to her. I can never bo grateful enOU^If/' ' 
to the people who took caie of you. You might haVeV;;^ 
conic to such awful grief!” 

Ten o’clock chimed from the clock of a ncighb^i^Uate% 
c ’ i u rc h . ' , ’ 

“Ten ! Lolly will think we have left her 
Jones. We must send for hei, Geoffrey, and 
and I will have to depart to our lodgings.” • 


11 1 haio you going out of iny sight.” 




“ And I hate going," she said ruefully ; 

llllht." \'i i»/ v 

4 ‘ Will you give me my cheque book ? It 
diawei ; 1 hope J sh i’l not have to limp on .crUfich^W^ 
thiough the chinch on the day, sweetheart.-, ThanksC’ i-"i 
Tlu-ro — i vo i'ii.u t.i Mi-.? Smith; it is ydtj^ 
mind." k ?‘Y- /'*" 

“Five Inmdied pounds ! Geoffrey ! ” 
km 'That was tin.* icwaid offeied for you, madam, arid'; / 
1 think l’olly Smith deserves it." ' ‘ ’ ‘ * ’ *J? 

“ What a lot I am costing you ! “ ^ 

He laughed and kissed hei hand. 

“ It is you i present to hei . remember. V'c'-iGtO^ , 

her when you are alone. Mu 3 t you go? 1 Supjpflfa^F®; 
you must.” - 

A tap came at the dooi. \ " * 

“ it’s awfully late." said Lolly’s bright yoiQ^',/;“' tV 
•he business finished? Oh!” as she saw Matfeaiw-V" 
standing by Geoffrey, he holding her hand^ anUjSBr^ 
fusing to let her go, in spite of her blush^s^ahd^j 
expostulations. W 

“ Margaret has promised t»> marry me, ^attdgh"eyer : ;^s ; 
run away again/’ he said, laughing. - 

Mrs. Jones, who had followed Lolly intp 
threw her arms round Margaret’s neck and smothered 
her w ith kissqs. .■ / 


until our ma^iage— with the her with kissqs. .■ 

jffjrg,,;. Morg^ft has been ( _ /‘I knowei from the fust how ’twoUld l^/slie 
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be in the.same house with the pretty dear without fall- 
ing in love with her. Miss Seymour had a hard, try 
after you, sir 

“Hush!” said Margaret, putting her hand before 
the old woman's mouth ; “ you must not say that” 

“ You -never would hear anything against her, badly 
as she behaved to you, Mis* Margie. Well, I'll hold 
my tongue. To think you should be coming back to 
Ken Court as its mistress, aftei all! ’Twould have 
saved a lot of bother if you and Mr. Gcohrcy had 
arranged it at the first. ' 

“l guessed what would happen.” said Polly. “I 
read between the lines of Maigaiei's story— see how 
she blushes— and when l saw Mi. Kenham l thought 
she had made a mistake about his engagement to 
Miss Seymour- -that was the name, wasn't it ’ - " 

Mrs. Jones dime back with the two gnls to see 
them safely home. GeotiViy was not wt well enough 
to venture out at night. <t Mis. Jones and Margaret 
would not allow' him to <lo mi. He gi molded, but sub 
mitted on Mrs. Jones s pio.mse to see Maig.iret to her 
lodgings. 

Margaret gave Poll} the < hectic when they wcie 
alone in their bedroom. Iki extravagant delight 
brought Mrs. Vokcs up to impine wh.it was the matter. 

l’olly was dancin'! round the room, waving the cheque 

over her head. 

“ Five hundred pounds Mk Yokes: that is what 


. "" •. x . zfl! ’ Y ''&* \ a ' 

is the matter. A lif tie present from ' Miss Margar- 

I-cstcr— that is her real name, not ;}!*& xMilUfcem'LvP'. 
—to your humble servant. That is what' koines « 
picking up friends in a railway carriage. Five handl e ■ 
pounds, Mrs. Yokes ! 1 
“ Law ! ” 

Mr. Yokes and Minnie came up to see the pier 
of papci which represented live hundred goldt.i 
sovereign^. 

“ 1 shall have to pay it into a bank and have ■> 
chcque-honk — think of that 1 No more trouble o. 
worry about money : rive hundred pounds of my viv 
own! I shall buy a sealskin for the winter. Won’: 
the girls wonder where I got the money? Shall l toil 
them/ Margaicl ? ** 

“ No, no : I wouhl lather \ou did not.” 

“ Five hundred pounds ! Why. it is a fortune. 
Mrs Yoke-., I must kiss you. and Minnie too. Alwa\s 
pick up stray gills in railway carnages. You darling ! 
I could hug the breath out of yom body ’ - to Mar- 
garet. “1 am so glad you aic to he happy. Lord, 
at her, Mrs. Yokes; isn’t she a changed creatui*? 
See her pink cheeks and shining eyes ? And it n 
l ’ ‘ . 

Pollv !” 

“You are lovely when vou blush. Five hundred 
pounds 1 I, shall have to sleep with it under my 
pillow. It ib good of you to give it to me, Margara. 




Margaret 

- 

Mind you get us a splendid bvcakfast, Mrs. Yokes— 
cc buttered toast, andhain and eggs, and anything 

,-c you* can think of. ” 

- Vuu'JI have it in the pail our, miss? 5 ’ 

Yes, of course. Miss Margaret Lester is a swell, - 
t i mo tell you. Breakfast downstaiis, of cour-e. 1 
, .in afford a sitting-room with five hundred pounds.' 9 

l»olly r.ouhl not sleep, The girls would lie silent 
i half an hour, and Margaret would think that Polly 
sleeping, when another outburst of delight and 
■ ■•ntitucle would mine from the excited girl. That 
bundled pounds \v;o t«> make her rich foi life: 

. -.cr again was she tt> be in need of im>ne\. She 
,,\ t -Ued in visions of preliy dresses, sealskin tickets, 
.,i,d lodgings, entertaining her fiiends, and a thousand 
! ies that wen- at lust to be fulfilled. 

1 1 shall lake a holiday to m mow, and go shopping. 

\\ h il a pity you cannot wan and go with me ! But I 
i .,n — c » ■ 50111 miisin umi’i be hnppv till he know-* you 
,•11* with yon; own people. I will see you olf In your 
• 1 am, and then I ‘■lull meet Lthel Watkin, and well 
g . sho|)pmg. 1 shall bus a t.nlor-m ule dress, a tweed 
villi a bit of red in it. ami a sealskin j.u !:• l and nuilT. 

a li.it, 1 wnndei who 1. it the best shop? Oh, 1 
v di i! w .i mol nin:.; 1 
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finished, Geoffrey and Mrs. Jones Kad com £ to cany 
her away to the station. 

“ Nothing would satisfy him but you must be off out 
of this hole, as he keeps calling it,” .-aid Mrs. Jones, 
as she puffed and sighed over Margaict’s modest 
packing. “ No, Miss Margie, 1 won’t let you help me' 

J can do it alone : and 1 wish it was nmn . To think 
you ve been in that dress all these weeks, and no one 
to inend your stocking- or biush your hair. There, 
run down— Mr. Geoffreys calling \ou. IK- an 
altered man since yesterday. Ah ! jo\ k a bettor tiling 
than doctors. Were going to see you ‘ah; at Mrs. 
L» -du's : he cun'i h ud!y let von out oflii^ -ighr. Run 
away to him. my dea: I il have finished the packing 

in a inonii nt ‘ 

Mi-. \-|,1 ;m, ( mtsi. il ansi smiled, meeting her on the 
-lai:-. A - In ,i t < oji\« i s.itiun had p,iwd between her 
and <ifoifre\. wlmli had ma*b* her -anile fioin ear to 
eai Minna. . imi. w.o one luo. id gim : she also had 
enjo>e«ia wuul oi t"i. w.tli "the nch genth man. Miss 
L\ all s su ..t ‘heart 

Tin i (ii'iw- jmin iiu. dooi with the air of a trium- 
phant ]a«* * * v. 1 »:i A i "ino'.n , s]ui ad by Mi-. Yokes, 
of the v. i a.tii .ui ■ g<.s:ii mop. of Ll;r_ pale sllgli* girl, 

roliv liit nti. l .i'i Jin.ucd down the street. A 


M.ngaiet dozed olf to a «de<*p full of happy (beams, 
in \\ i\M'li (leoifiey with one h.ind gave picscnls of re it 
.ius-e- and mulls to a u.>wd of Mrs Yokels, IV, lb 
Smith •, ami Minnies, and with hi- olhei held li- *i 
tirml \ 

Sljr .i wakened 1o find it hnght da\ light, a Lombm 
■oi 1 1 sliming m at the window, and Polly sitting up in 
k( l busiK willing. 

v 1 am miking .1 hsl of things I want I wouldn t 
!< i up, for fear of waking \ou, but it’s quite turn*. 
Ut ar ’ 1 can hardly behove I am the same. Polly as 

1 '■ ind i\ morning To h ivo a hundred pounds of my 
* ui was the vcr\ thing I have alw.n* longed foi, and 
ii' .\ l have live hundred, and il is on!) tw\ at*. -lour 
'..•li. suite \e-terda\ m-miing when 1 had nothing 
iilk except .i few shillings to an v me on to 
s ' ! inlay. Even the we.ithei is delightful : there 

■ a ■ in illy a sun. Minnie has hi ought two large 
l ■ '■ of hot water for us. W hat luck you lia\c hi ought 

■' Maigarct ! I really must kiss you. Five him- 
■! pounds » What a difference between \e-toida\ 

: 1 to-day M* 

1 ug.net echoed the sentiment in her henit. 

■ ' ■ day and to-day ! PolK had lisen from nothing 
,|>|> hundred pounds. But she — what had she not 

■ d : Everything that made life woith hung: 

■ 'bang that was infinitely moie piecious than all 
,,! d and silver in the woild. She took Rosalind's 
1 ‘. and on her knees, fasting, thanked Ileawn for 

I . fl *1 man's love. 

■ “'Jv ate her breakfist with the precious cheque 
v d before her plate. She r.ouhl not bear to put it 

II •>. r pocket. When at last she did. she kept her 

■ 1 feeling the purse, to make sine that it was 

' 'if* 

1 ' !C carriage : came for Margaret before the 
' v as Ppfly called it, was 



ling*- *-f iiiiii.iiii • almiii lie’ md the haml.-ninc lame 
oni-'ii 1 s tli - 1 !•»! -*■« I ( in .i»si*\, ami the lnuabit.mts 
g.ilh'- 1 U at l lieu d« -i *i - ? i m o tlie ikp.ii’iuro. Whispers 
and no 1- l.i. lowed the r . image : Mrs. Yokes was 
Slum ind* ii. ami begged in tell the t.ile i-f Polly 
Smith > |i»: !n:'i' and, lu r own good hack ; ioi -he 
ai-o had bi ■ n libeial’-N rew aided fu: hei veiy small 
sur\ l ■ e- 

At i lu- -i d’.m Pollv to*»k leave of Mavguci. 

■*Teir- .iroifi m nn wa\.' she -an), putting her head p 
into the milwaN • ari iagu window; **bul if I didcn,I 
should hk' 1 to i iv now. Y-'u .ue one oi those people *■ 
\ nu . in i kelp liking even when ihev :n «'* most annoy- 
ing. .md \ on \ e been a- good as gold with me, I 
shill in vri fin get Nniir kindness, and 1 shall always, 
lovt NO”. * 

1 1 ei e a tear came into PoIl>‘- bright black 
e\ os. 

“ You are a darling ! But you were rover meant 
to woik. Thai's a fact ! 

“ Polly. \oti must stav with me aftcrwnids— when — ' 
Geoffrey, she inu-i -iu\ with us.’ 

“ Wc shall expect nou foi at least tlr.e.e months in 
lhe veai. Miss Smith." 

“Oh ! I shall like staying wi'li you swells : but it 
will he nearer three wc *ks than three months. Look , 
afte: licr well, Mr. I- enli.un — not that 1 think >ou want 
telling. I’m going right ou chopping now with 
Ethel Watkin. Gnoddnc. good-b' e ; and I'm truly, 
grateful.’’ 

Birmingham ! A cleai bright afternoon welcomed 
her return to the great Midland city. The trees before 
the villas were golden red m their autumn lints, the 
houses looked larger than Margaret icmembcrcd them 
to be. Probably it was the change from the back 
street in Chelsea. 

.a' „ \ 
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Even the genteel street where Nlrs. Lester dwelt" 
was less dingy ; or was it that the change was in her- 
self? A hut would have been a palace to Margaret if, 
Geoffrey held her hand. 



** 1 FIVE HUNDRED 
POUNDS, MRS. YOKES ; THAT 
> IS WHAT IS THK MivTTI.K ' " (/>. 4 


!■ The cabs drew up bcfoic the door. It flew open, 
.and Mary stood on the threshold. 

‘ *' Nell is so ill.” she said, crying, w ilh her arms lound 


Margaret’s heck ; an 
about you.” / ■ " ■ 4i ■ ■ . ( 

Nell died two days after Margai-eVs retyf'Jif - 

She was conscious to the end; nor dicHkeV 
improve with illness. Her one sigh of fteljxt^Hvas i*. 
return to Margaret the most valuable of her oriffithcm ; 
for the rest, she died as she had lived, regretted onlv 
by her mother and Mary. 

Margaret and Geoffrey were married a fortnight aft-n 
Nell’s death. 

Tlic neighbours at Fen Court wonder how Mr. and. 
Mis. Fenham can endure some of the visitors who 
stay so frequently with them. ^ ■ 

“That vulgar Mr. Waller is unendurable * and Mrs. 
Waller, if good and kind-hearted, is scarcely a person 
wo should take about with us. As for that Miss 
Smith ” 

Here hands and eves arc uplifted. 

“Did you hoar what she said to Mr. Verschoylc?” 
etc. 

J’ollv \ smait tongue did not meet with appreciation 
in county snruty. k 

“Hut the Fcnhams are so unconventional !" said 
the county. “ We must not mind what they do ; and 
Fen Court is pleasant to \isii.‘* 

This was wh.it Margaret came to after the rigid, 
brniging-up of Mr. l'enham. She adopted her 
hiisbind's view's, and became unconventional. The 
world might do or say what it pleased; she only 
wanted to please Geoffrey : in which, let it be said, 

she succeeded. 

The Wallers and Polly Smith were favoured guests 
at Fen Couii. 

Mary was the la\ouiitc with Margaret, Polly Smith 
with Geoffrey. 

“ It is no use >o'tr dinning Mary’s piaises into my 
ears, little oik'/’ lie would say, laughing. 14 1 know she 
is a very estimable young pel son, a model of all the 
virtues except in her dtess ; but she is dull — distinctly 
dull. Now. my friend Polly is as bright as a biul, 
and if she had not taken you in charge when you 

ran away to Loudon I shall always be grate.' ul 

to her.” 

“ Oh, well, if that is the light you look at it 
in ” 

Margaret, with a smile, might give up trying iu 
convince him that Mary was vastly Polly’s superior. 

Till! lEND. 
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THE "OLD LADY OP THREADNEEDLE STREET. 



(ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY MR. R. W, THOMAS, 41, CHEAPSIDE, F..C.) 


1 7 VERY Lon- 
doner is fami- 
liar with the win- 
dowless walls of 
the building oppo- 
site the Royal 
Exchange, but 
comparatively few 
have been inside 
its gates, know its 
system otwoi king, 
or even the uiigin 
of the heading of 
this short article. 
Many suppose it 
to have refeicnre 
to the fig u 1 e of 
Britannia on the 
coiner of the 
notes, but it was 

AT Till. (.AIK : A FAMILIAR l’KH'KK. . , 

William Lubheit 

who st, mils spon- 
sor to wli.it has become a household “ nick-name ” for 
the Hank of England. Beaiing in mind the fable of 
Mis. Paiiington, who endeavoured to inop up the 
Atlantic, he, under the impulsion that the. Hank 
directors weie with a financial broom cndc.ivoui ing to 

Stay national progress, in the pages of his t4 Political 
Register ,J called the Hank “The Old Lady of 



Threadncedle Street '--a title which lias become a,/ 
by-word. * ( ■ ^ 

This National Hank, which practically holds .the^ '* 
reserve funds of all othc: British banks, and controls 
the bullion maikets of the woild, owes its oiigin to 
the difficulties of the Government of William and •. 
Mary, whose finances were in difficulties, partly 
through bad management and partly owing to the 
cost of the war with fiance. So great was its straits, 
tiiat m i()'ji the Government had to solicit on almost 
any terms a loan of £200,000 through the members 
of the Common Count il of London ; and soon after, 
William Paterson, a native of Dumfriesshire and the 
founder of the Danen scheme, came forward with a 
plan for a National Bank. Notwithstanding a dis- 
tinct of the stability of William s Government, and 
many wagus th.it the Bank would never be formed, 
the subscuptinn was completed within ten days, and 
the tii ^ t Ch liter, for eleven yeais, was granted on 
July 27m, iL«;4. 'The capital of £'1,200,000 was lent 
to tin- Government at eight per cent, interest. The 
Charier lias been fiom tune to time lenewed, the two' 
kile^i unewals of an) importance being in 1844 (when, 
impouanl ( li.mges weie made;, and on June 27th, 1892], 
Various reductions had been from time to lime made.^\ 
in the rate of interest paid on the Government debt/fyj 
and bv th i^> Iasi Act the rate on the debt — thClV^ 


amounting to £1 1,01 5,100— was agreed to be two^nd^ 
threc-quai ters per cent, until April 5th, 1903, and t\vaJ| 
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and a-half per cent, thereafter. By tlie Art of 1844 
the Charter of the Hank can. be revoked by Parliament 
on giving twelve month-.* notire, accompanied by the 
repayment of the Government loan due to the Hank. 

Since 1844 the Hank has been divided into two 
branches: the Av//r Department and I-Stinking. The 
Issue Department is confined to the issue ot notes, 
which can onl\ be done to the extent of f\ 5 ,cxxj.ooo 
( the amount m the (iovernmeni loan and securities), 
plus the stork of bullion and com in the hands of this 

■ \ department : and in rec honing the stock of bullion, the 
-'"Bank is not to have mine than emu-fourth of the 

amount in silvei. ’I he Department also makes a 

■ small pmlit out of 1 he coinage of gold. The value 
•f of this metal k iiwd .u J \ 17*1. luid. the ounce, and 

anyone taking raw pme gold to the Mint ran have it 
coined free of eh. uge at this late. Hut the re is delay 
in* this; and consequent loss of inteicst, to sav nothing 
, of trouble and expense ; so the Hank buys the gold at 
£,2 17$. Qd. per ounce, p.ixirg for -it in min or notes 
at the option of die holder. 'I he Deparmu it :s 
■■ bound to pay on piCsentaDon gold for it* notes, but 
- as nearly ;£?5,ooo.ixn is locked up in the loan to the 
■'& Government, it has been found necessary :\\ times of 
pahiC to suspend this law. iluis en.iblmg llv- Hank to 
issue' on its own credit and on the credit of its eus- 
‘tamfcrs more notes (or promises 10 p.i\ ) than its fu ids 
iu liand would otherwise pmnit. 

The Banking Dcpaitnun., m addition 10 the or- 
dinary work of a bank, manages the accounts of the 


nation in the payment of interest and the piincipalof 
tlie National Debt, aids in the collection of the 
Revenue, lends to the nation, and is practically the 
banker of all the other banks. As regards the 
national poitinn of the woik, it nieives £ 100 per 
annum for v.uli outstanding million of Treasury o> 
Exchequer bonds or bills, and ,/ euo for each million of 
other Government lnlU and the National Debt. On 
Deposits, whether from other hanks or private indi- 
viduals. it pays no interest, but makes its gross profit 
on the empl.»\ lmnil of the money. 

Now let ik look at and r ninpaie two of the weekb 
returns which the Hank, by its Chatter of 1844, i:> 
compelled to issue : — 


HANK OK F NO LAND. 

An Vfiiimt pin mi. nit in 1 In- A« r 7 .tiid S Yn i., i.-, fui the weet 

on 'Will H m! iv» l.umarj i, i V ‘,4 . 

1. 

ISSl K I IT AN I MKN I . 

Notes lulled .. /, iO. _l‘J , 7 -* 1 tlon-innum Drill .. ^ 11 , 015 .''' 

„ Ollin Jsi*i HI II Ir*. .. 5 , 434 . 4 ' ’ 

, ( lulJ (.‘uin .tml llulliun 23,882)7 

l 5 A 7 -'o 1 1 L 39 . 33*./- 1 


II A \ Iv IK(. 

fitipiii lor Capital . . jCm.Si V"-'-* 


'W .1 .44,4 17 

1*. Mil Deposits* . . •vm.vjs 
Oilier Deposits. . 31 , i-,.*, 5 so 


Seven i.ay & othei liilb 1 /j, if>8 


iri'Mi nir-Ni. 

( joveninieiil St em iiies^io, 387,43 ' 
Other Securities .. a 9 , 3 B 4 .V j u 
Notes . .. .. 13,584/“ ^ 

(.'.old and SiUer Coin ' 

is*****' 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Dunks, Commissioners of Nttdotn- 
Debt, and Dividend Accounts. ‘it 

January 4. \ H. O DoWKH, Chief C«»h»cr- 

'v i 'a, *. ^ v ' 
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bank 1 ’ 

Account; pursuant to the Act 7 ami 8 VU.L, cap. 32, for the week 
( nding on Afljplnesday, January io, 1894 :~ 

ISSt/K DRi'AKTMENT. 

N«. Its Issued .. .. £40,444,515 | Government Debt . . jCn.or5.10 

; Oilier Securities 5 . 4 J 4 . 0 ''" 

| (iolrl Coin and Bullion a ^71^,-. , 

HANK I M« HIM AKTMI NT. 

1 irinrs’ Capital . . £14, ss (ii.xriiiuicniHr ruriti';"£ 1 ’,7 <x.j. ;i; 

j x , : (Jlln r Securities ✓ 

I’.iiiln' Deposits* .. 4 i >;uu..m/ , Null; < 

« )i her Deposits .. \i, *’■*". ,,J » G1.I1I .uni Silver Com a.oi 41 

s, u ii-cljy&oiher T.ilU 

/si.. ■ 1 . 7 *. 1 /•' 4 » 3 , " 4.7 • » 

* Iii..ludintf Km IiC'Iiht, rsjMiiKs L.ml.s, Conimiwo:i< r- of X.itifm.i! 

J 1 >i , .iixl Dividend Am. minis. 

|.i:.uary n. 11.(1. lii^UN, C. liiel C.ishiu. 

A comparison of the figures shows, first, that the 
I - aie Department lias issiu-J about /’d 13,000 moie 
r.oti s against a similar muwsc of bullion in its hand", 

1 h ■ • 1 showing that the coimtiy required the e\lia 
amount for the paxmcnl of taxes and other obliga- 
lunis. As these notes are returned to the flank, the 
bullion held against l hem will be given out in 
* m hange. 

Secondly, as rcgai els the Hanking Department, 
'rile (iovermnent has had to pay the inleiesl on ils 
debts for the (pi. 11 ter, Us salaries ,md other expenses ; 
hut, on the othei hand, has been (.uilcctmg tc venue. 
'ili' 1 rtet result has been that its di posits luxe 
ileet cased by £ 1 .33^,000, .mil the Hank has lent it a 
f either /j ,373,0 jo. The money paid out has enabled 
die other banks, discount houses, and the public to 
icp.iy /’3, 672, 000 borrowed fiom the Hank of England 
on *’ otlic*r seem itiesf while there is /‘1, 362,000 mote 
bullion in hand for the Hank to employ. 

The management of the Hank is peculiar, and of 
late c alled for much adverse comment. Then* is no 
permanent (icneial Manager 
the Hoard consists not of 
hankers, but of merchants. 

1 Dio of these is annually 
elected as Deputy t lovei nm, 
dives for one \ e.11 in this 
position, then for another ) ear 
d fiovernor, and then ictircs 
■ « ■ 1 1 » the Court as an ordinary 
! ' mber. It is lilted that the 
Al \ears in office really only 
aliu.es as an apprenticeship 
’ n I he work, and that the 
Coxeinor has to retire just as 
■e becomes actually ellicient. 

•at her, having their own 
Hairs -and large affairs — to 
'vltond to, proper time and 
5 bought cannot be given to 
,,iC| r duties. But rhe dis- 
cussion of the merits or de- 
■nerits of this custom is out 
of the province of this Maga- 
; ' 1Ne * Similarly, complaint 
h;\$ be C ix made that insufficient 


information is given as to the method on which 
the secui itics held are valued; whether at cost or at 
picsent market prices. 

The present market price of the stock of the Bank 
of England is about £330 for evny £\oo paid up ; 
but H has had many \ icissitudcs. It was ^83 in 1696, 
and in that year the Bank had to pay tiftccn per cent, 
on account of the notes presented, mm king and re- 
turning the note for payment of lip* balance at a 
inline time. At about the same lime the note. a were 
at twenty per cent ciisrount, and the stock was 

.Juki 1 .1 , l.m iii pi iii* w !u iq in 1707, ail in\.ision fiom 

llie I’ulcndei was feared. * Fc >rgu ics have iciiilted 
m heav\ !i i*i>c*i. “Old Hatch" in 1784 defrauded the 
Hank nt moie than £ 21 0.000 ; A -Jett in J.S03 of liion: 
than / 342,000 ; and in 1824 no less than £[360, 000 
w.i> los'. through Hauntleio). 

As the National Bank of the country, it has the 
manage mem of the Public Debt, llie making out of 
the Dividend Waiiani". c (c. ITuler the Act of 1892 
ir k;< eivcs f. »r tins woik < ,mli xcar 

/‘32s b-r each imilioii of the National Debt up 
u> ii\c hiindud million*', and £\c*a for each 
million abi \« that .unount, with a minimum 
pax me nt • if £ 1 < o.uuo. 

£ 1 00 fin each million of Exchequer bonds and 
bills, .incl £200 lor cai.ii million of Treasury 
In ili outstanding on the la a day of each 
pi ex ions nn.mci.il year. 

This n muiiuation being pax able bcfoie the 5th 
of | ul s of the following xcar. 

Hank of England notes are the only legal tender..,' 
vLxec.pl gold) for pax inents beyond £2 in amount ; > 
w t ie this 1 ule clone away witl^cxt-ry payment made in ’ 
the country would, as legards payments, depend upon 
the stability of the B nk or other concern making pay- 
ment in its own notes or promises to pay. Since the 
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6th i of May, 1844, no new bankers in the United 
Kingdom have been allowed to issue notes, and any 
; of those then existing which have discontinued their 
issues arc not allowed to resume them. Until 1759 
the smallest notes issued by the Bank were of £20 
value; by an Act of 1775 the minimum limit was 
/fixed at twenty shillings, two years later increased to 
’£5. Forgeries of the notes have from time to time 
been attempted : in 1773 the punishment for copying 
the water-mark was death. 

Client care and expense arc exercised in the preparn- 
■ tion of the notes, which arc said to cost from 5(1. toOd. 
*i/,. 'each for manufacture, 't he paper is specially made 
■ ■' front pure linen rags, each sheet sufficing for two notes. 

. ■ The water-mark on the paper is spe< ially designed. 

Attempts at forgery In this ducetion have always been 
made by hot-pressing ; and apart front the peculiar 
crisp feel of the paper, a ready test is to damp the m>'c, 
/ when the water-mark so made on a forged note will at 
Y/i'oitce disappear. The ink is indelible, the design pi. on 
/■;and difficult to forge, and, in printing, ihe machine 
'.’aptomatically registers the quantity produced. 

" Other banks pay a tax on each note issued, the 
, Bank of England a compounded amui.rP of //O.ooo ■ l 
yekr. ’ - So, directly each note returns to tin Bank, tin re 
being no inducement to re-issre it, and it being de- 
• sirable to maintain the original crispness and. freshness 


■■ v \, it ; 

of its notes, the Bank destroys them on 
their return. Consequently, many notes, beilu; 
at once repaid, are very shqrt-livfjd, J ; Tin* 
largest amount of a note in current circulation 
is £ 1,000 ; but it is said that notes for £50,000 
and for £100,000 have been engraved and 
issued. 

After the expiration of forty years from their 
date of i^sue, all notes are treated as lost or 
destroyed, and arc written off the books of the 
Bank, which so makes a profit. But any 
bona-fide holder possessing such a note, and 
pioving his title, can nevertheless demand pay- 
ment for it. The finder of a lost note who 
may use it is liable to prosecution as for theft. 
It is usual to stop the payment of lost notes, 
buL tins leally only gives facility for tracing 
through whose hands it has passed ; for any- 
one taking m the way of trade and giving 
value for a lost note becomes possessed of its 
value, and he who has lost it becomes the 
loser, with his remedy, if he can trace the 
tinder, for making use of the note. 

After taking into account the probable 
movements of bullion during the next few 
days, the amount of gold in the vaults of the 
Bank governs the Bank rate of discount : that 
is to say, the lowest rate per annum at which 
the Bank will discount the best secured bills 
of its regular customers for this accommoda- 
tion, much higher rates being required by this 

ana uiiicr banks for trade bills, according to 

the commercial standing of the drawer and 
acceptor. But this rate now by no means 
governs the market rate of other banks and dis- 
count houses, for frequently the plethora of unem- 
ployed cash in the hands of the market is such that 
they arc often' glad to discount well-secured bills at 
a lower rate than that charged by the Bank of 
England. 

When the stock of gold is diminishing the Bank 1 ate 
is put up ; as it increases the rate goes down. So «e; 
the rates of discount depend upon the amount of 
bullion in the country, they influence the exports and 
imports of gold. If our rate is lower than that of 
another nation, then a foreign banker makes a profit 
by buying gold fiom 11s in exchange for his bills and 
employing it abroad at a higher rate. When the rate 
here is higher, the reverse operation takes place. The 
Bank of England takes and buys foreign coined gold by 
weight, and so similarly sells it, so that a foreign banker 
prefers taking, when lie can get it, coins of his own 
country which arc worn and of a light weight, making 
a fm tlicr profit by issuing it at its current or face value. 
As regards English coin, the Bank guards itself by 
rcfu-.inj? lignt coin, or by making the tenderer pay, the 
difference between the nominal value and the value as 
simple metal, often to the annoyance of the innocent 
holder ; but Government offices do the same, th^coin 
in each case beirfrg mutilated to prevent it frotn^ing 
re-issued. • W," 



GARDENING IN MAY, 

A GAY GARDEN OF SUMMER FLOWERS. 
BY A PRACTICAL GARDENER. 


ARDEN INC* is not 
expensive if a few 
good things arc 
planted. It is the 
luxuries that cost 
money ; and these 
arc such things 
as the more trea- 
sure d a 1 p i n o s, 
difficult to rear, 
like delicate chil- 
dren. I will tell 
my readers the 
names of beautiful 
plants to grow to 
make a brave mass of colour in the garden through 
ihe summer and autumn months. It does not require 
a fortune to form a pretty garden. sweet a pio 
lure as ever charmed the eye was an old-fashioned 
border of a nunibci of popular things, spreading out 
into hold clumps, Lilies, herbaceous Phloxes, Picunies, 
and a host of plants ; stately 
Hollyhocks nodding over an old 
o.iken fence. 

On Growing Lilies. 

Take the Lilies as our first 
group, and heie we luve a 
lamilv of delightful flowers, 

\aucd in aspect, fiee, graceful, 
and all grown ieadil\ in ordi- 
nary garden soil. 1 have just 
aiisweicd a correspondent who 
inquires about Lilies, wanting 
to know the best and cheapest 
hinds, and the way to grow 
them. The pure w hite .Madonna 
Lily (Lilium candidmn) is one 
ij t the fairest of flowers. It 
is woven into many legendary 
'ales, and graces all good cottage 
\uidens. I want everyone who 
n*ads these monthly “chats” to 
watch gardens on their travels ; 
h>r many a hint may be gathered 
b«'ni the humble cottage plot, 
one frequently hears the 
•• ottager’s garden described. I 
lv 'i$h my own garden were as 
arge, and the soil as good. 

Ask a cottager how he gets 
;, uch a line mass — say, of the 
white Lily ; and the answer will 
^ invariably to this effect : 

snyl leases 
bis 'answer is/: 


a good gardening wrinkle ; and if people would pamper 
their plants less, the flo\yers would appear in greater 
profusion and individually of bolder size. The bulbs 
should be planted deep, and in well-prepared soil; 
then left alone until they are so crowded that separa- 
tion is advisable. The best place of all to plant Lilies 
is m a bed of Rhododendrons, or dwarf peat-loving 
sin ubs, which give protection to the rising shoots in 
spring ; the peaty soil agreeing, too, with the bulbs, 
liut even one, of course, is not blessed with luxuriant 
banks of Rhododendron, or Azalea, to hold a festival 
of colour in early summer. When it can be done, a 
glorious effect is produced \ the flowers gaining 
greatly m beauty with the foundation, so to speak, of. 
mas-live slnub. 

One is reminded of the wish of an old Chinese 
writer, mentioned by Mr. Giles in his “Gems of 
Chinese Literature.'' lie says: “What boots it to 
wear out the soul with anxious thoughts? I want 
not wealth ; 1 want not power; heaven is beyond 
my hopes. Then let me stroll through the bright 




^V^j ^he fact is, 
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hours as they pass in my garden 
among my flowers ; or, I will mount 
the hill and sing my song, or weave 
my verse beside the limpid brook.” 

In a garden of Lilies one might enjoy 
many pleasant hours. 

The best, perhaps, of all Lilies is 
the goldcn-rayed L. aura turn, the pruli* 
of the Japanese, who export, one might 
say, millions of bulbs earh year. 

This likes a peaty, wvll-di. lined soil. 

Put the bulbs down to quite .1 depth 
of seven or eight inches. It L a com- 
paratively modern intioductmn, hating 
been sent over lrum the “ land ol 
flowers” in iM 6 j. (Iiow it both in 
pots and in the border ; not forgetting 
a few of the heller nineties bearing 
flowers of glorious colours, laid on in 
the form of stripes or spots. You may 
then sclei t the well-known L. bulbi- 
ferum, the t aiicd-coloiued L. can.t- 
dense, the bright scat let L rhalce 
domeurn, the orange Lily (L. eroi emn). 

L. (lavuricum, forms of L. cleg.m**, 
some quite dwaif, only .1 few im lies in 
height, suitable fm the 111.11 gm ol bods 
the popular Martagon Lily, the tall- 
growing L. pardahnmn, the bull- 
coloured L. leslai emn. vhilh blooms 
at the end of July, the Tigtr Lilies, 
particularly a vaueiy railed -.plcmU ns, 
and L. specioMim, or Us vanities, on< 
named album luting puie while 
flowers. These two impm t.mt gioups 
are autumn blooming. All the Likes 
named arc cheap and 1 caddy giown, 
flowering, moremer, in snrccssion 
from June to the end of September. 

A plant that should be in cvciv 
garden is the white Anemone or 
Japanese Windflower (A. lapnniui 
,alba), bonicliiiU'S mimed Honoring 
Jobert. It may be punh.ivd lor .1 
few pence ; and m a di ep moist soil, 
and not too exposed pnutiun. flomidus 
to perfection, the plant piodming a 
forest of the pine whi'r flown Ixmii- 
tiful to look at in the g.uden, and 
useful to cut foi the house. 

I fartcy 1 Ik.’U* ivadcis mm mining 
about the long nanus given m thesi 
articles; I 1 rally umnot help Using the big In ms. 
One must blame the hotaniM ; wbeu;\ei p'lssihli' .1 
simple English 11.11 nr is substituted for the wordy 
Latin mixture. Put there h this lurther advantage in 
the use of the bot.mn.il mimes that iliex .lie nm 1, 
whereas the simpler titles a-c oficn gi\en indis- 
criminately to two or three diJu-mn llo r n s 

In common garden soil will thrive ujl the Col- 
umbine, Asphodel, Michalmns Daisies t., blossom 
through the autumn, the Zlcllflowua, Die yellow 


•\M'. monk 1 a hunk 1 a ai.ha 


Coi eopsis lanceolata, perennial Larkspurs, Erigcron 
speciosuin, a splendid hardy plant, bearing a wealth 
of mauve-purple flowers, Sea Hollies on a warm, dry 
boiler, the while ( '.oats’ Rue, perennial autumn 
flown ing Sunflowcis. Day Lilies, the white perennial 
Lupine, herbaceous Lobelias, Lychnis, the rosy Loose- 
strife 111 a damp place, Evening Primroses, Paeonies 
(the old crimson kind), Rudbeckia, the showy Stone- 
crop (Sedum speefabile), Globe-flowers^ the double 
white Sncczewort, and hollyhocks. 6 ^ . 
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H<nv to Grow Hollyhocks. " 

A noble flower is the Hollyhock, from the nectaries* 
of which the poet says— 

“ Thft humble bee e'en till he faint will sip." 

The bee has a special fondness for the large, gaudy, 
richly-coloured flowers, well stored with honey. Once, 
however, our old-fashioned friend .was almost lost to 
us ihinugh the disease that for many years practically 
banished it from gardens. 

I have had many anxious inquiries from people in 
various parts of England, to give them advice as to 
how to strip the lavages of disease Stately lines of 
plants disappeared before its grim advance, especially 
about the yeais 1873-7.4. It is supposed to have been 
mipoiLed fiorn CI11I1 with the sperms -appealing first m 
Spam, spreading then thiough Europe, and to England. 

01 recent year* the plants have not suffered so 
seveiely ; and one way to prevent it^ spicad is to 
bum thi* leave > when they become allot la d, and not 
to let other malvace.oiis plants giow near. The Holly- 
hock is ;l mallow, a lclaliw of the 1 ommun Marsh- 
mallow that loves to dwell in ditches and swamp-*. 

'Io glow 1 1 oil yho« k** well, tm sod nui"t be rich and 
well picpared; and you should protect the plants, 
when first put out, from cold nights. Dm mg the 
summer give plenty of water, and see that c.u li plant 
is socuiely staked, to pieviiit high winds bieaking tin* 
'■turdy bill brittle stems. 

I he plants ni.iv be nit leased bv division of the 
root.-*, or horn seed : and of ucent yeais many beau- 
tiful seedlings have been acquired, langmg fiom 
pm cm white to de»p pm pie. The clelic.iie rose and - 
white kinds aie the inoie ple.ising. If possible, gel also 
the piimrose tinted variety --.1 soft chanmng shade 

The Cultivation of the his. 

1 lie his ch mands liimc than a passing • lit. 4 . It 
K Hie amateur gardem r's friend, and docs ol mind 
evm common soil, lii.ive pm pie tlowers crown the 
1 obust (lumps 111 lime : they aie gone too soon , but 
one is well lewauhil lm tin* annual in.mifesl.it ion of 
loyal culouiing. 

lichue, howev( 1, 1 piaise too heartily the foreign 
“Hags," our native kmds^ deserve mention. The 
■ omimm Water Mag 1. pscudacorus) is familiar 111 
many stieam- sides ot England, (tuning the lush 
margins with its stately stems holding aloft the blight 
wllow flown 3. ' 1*1 ie Gladwin, or ('.hidden ( 1 . ftvtuhs 

mma), is less common, but is familial in shop windows, 
‘s ihe seed pods, decked with blight coral-red seeds 
ne as brilliant as any flower. The Eloientine Iris 
"ives the fragiant on is root, and the family einbiaces 
1 Host of bulbous kinds, the pretty little 1. hi/, trio, that 
blooms in winter, being found on the slopes of 1 .ebanon. 

If any of my readers should wish to n.tkc a study 
of a certain family, they could have no better flower 
to commence with. It teems with lovely things, and 
die description applied to the Iiises— orchids of 
the hardy garden is not far fetched. They are 
first cousins to 'the wonderful plants that seek the 
jungles, the swamps, the mountain tops, and refuse 



the sustenance of Mother Earth ; but live amid the 
branches of the forest trees. 

The beginner must commence with the German 
Irises, which will live in ordinary loamy soil, an open 
position, and give many fine shades of colour. Six 
very handsome varieties are the lavender-coloured 
Celeste, the deep purple type, Pallida dalmatica (the 
Dalmatian his;, the flowers lavender, «>ucen of May, 
rose and lilac, Mine. Chcrcau, violet and white, and 
Yietoi me, white with blotches of interne, purple. One 
shilling will buy a good plant of either of these hand- 
some rlowers. 

Yeiy interesting aie the Fra\inellas (Dictamnus), 
in both the pm pic and the white fotnis. The dowers 
air supposed to give out sparks m warm summer 
weather ; but the truth is the leaves contain a volatile 
oil, which saturates the surrounding air. A match ap- 
plnd lc^ults in an almost impel ccptible Hash of light, 
both plants aie woitii growing in eveiy garden, and 
they thiivc in onimary soil. 

Ihe plants named will, if caiefully arranged, make 
flic gaiden ,i piume of colour through many months 
ol the yeni. A succession of bloom is maintained, 
and tin v.ukiy is mtciestmg. changing with the 
month* ra« h ,nhi bringing its own tloral emblems. 

1 have in the few articles I have wiitten, when occa- 
siun arovc, primed out that the small garden must be 
modelled mi th« plan of th* gre u gaiden of Nature’s 
own m ikirg. Amass of the w lute In rbaceous phlox 
is far bdi *i iliac a medley of v.ui'.lie-* of nondescript 
(olniir^: i hoM'-le^'* muddle of imU opposing each 
i.lhn ihinugh unsuitable contrast or a *M>ciation. 

Ni. h ‘'hnw \ ilnngs as the ga> Petunias. China Asters, 

*-• .h* ami o»her plants imuiioned in a previous 
... !■ add to the mint si and beauty of bed and border. 

(lateral Units 

Max pmvides plenty o» wnik. At the end of the ^ 
month Dahlias- tender beddei- foi a summer display 
— and similar : lungs, must be planted. Don’t be in 
ton great a Inn in to bed out. The last days of May 
.io i[uite soon enough, t.lh«*iv\i*e l.uo Iro-os will^ per- \ 

haps, injure the plants. Thin out annuals in the b ip-tV" - 
dei ; and in all gaiden anangements, especially in su 3 - 
bin ban districts, one must make good use of “Gera- 
niums." They need not be used to the neglect of other 
plants, but they are valuable for pioviding plenty of 
gav colour at a lime when one delights in rich hues. 

1 he grass lawn may hi mown about once a week. 

• i i* mistake to let the grass giow too long ; and 
keep walks bee from weeds. Place Auriculas going • 
out of bloom in r. shady spot ; and towards quite the 
end of the month put a small sln.k to the flower-stems 
of Carnations and PiroUTs. 

Plant Pansies in a shady, moist border ; and in the 
vegetable department several things require attention. 
Sow the useful and wholesome Runner bean — and no 
kind ib bottei than the old scarlet ; also Peas, Onions, 
Turnips. Lettuces Batavian Endive, Radishes for suc- 
cession, and Spinach. Cicss is useful to have plenty 
of, to use as a salad. Pick decaying flowers oft’ green- 
house Azaleas ; repot Pelargoniums and Fuchsias. 
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PEOPLE WHO FACE DEATH : RAILWAY MEN." T" 

BY HENRY FRITH. - V : - . ' 

! A breaking of train. But if he also had been injured ! Picture the 
glass in our faces, awful consequences ! Can you understand danger 
The wind rushes now ? 

in through the But we are not going to think of accidents. W'c 
hole in the “win- are upon the engine now, running at a regular pace, 

clow ” of the keeping a bright look-out. And here we notice how 

weather-board, all the attention of our engine-men is directed to their 
In surprise, not business. Engine-men don’t chatter to each other on 

un mingled with duty. They have too much to do in watching the 

p consternation, I turn to the cnginc-diiver beside me, signals, the steam- pressure, the gauges, and the fire, 

and ask what it means. All is well ; the line is apparently clear in the dark- 

. - ’ “One o' them young scamps throwin’ brick-bats, ness; but yet death is lurking for them just ahead— 

Lucky it didn’t hit one of us ; it might a’ been our unseen, unsuspected. 

death. Twas a tidy lump !” The fireman is, perhaps, humming a tune as he 

Might have caused a death, indeed ! The blow brushes the dust from the foot-plate. The driver, 
might have*struck the driver insensible; he would with his hand upon the regulator, listens, standing 

in all probability have fallen upon the permanent sideways, his head turned slightly, so that he ,can 

way, and fatal injuries would have resulted. see out of the round glass in front. Suddenly the 

Of all men who face death in this world of ours, the locomotive lurches, the driver is thrown upon his fire- 

Railway Man is perhaps the most generally in peril, man, and botli off the engine as it rolls down the em- 

He is daily at work in all weathers, and ruilS li5ks bankllient, lOllOWed by two trucks ! 
which no amount of foresight on his part can mini- A piece of timber had fallen from the preceding 
mise. He is the victim ^f accidents caused by cir- “goods’* train, and had shot the engine off the road, 
cumstances over which he has no control ; and of all That was ‘‘ all 3 ! 

railway men, engine-men run the greatest risks on Now, what like arc these men who thus — and in 
such conditions. Let us look at these men. Come many other wavs --face death almost daily? Who 

up with me upon the well-swept and water-sprinkled are these heroes of the foot-plate who receive no 

foot-plate (or platform) of the locomotive, 
and look about you. 

There is nothing to suggest danger or 
death here, surely ! A bright array of 
handles, gauge-glasses, steam-gauge, and 
■ many other fixtures, such as steam 
. whistles and safety-valves, outside the 
^ • protecting weather screen, or the “cab/'’ 

Facing death in this warm and cosy 
ft' shelter, with everything at hand ! Well, 

A^you cannot understand it ! Can you not ? 

Take an instance. We start in ex- 
pedient trim, as we did the other day from 
Aylesbury. The train is running pretty 
'fast: a sudden explosion is heard — not 
/Van alarming one. The train rapidly pulls 
£ uarc l alights, passengers put 
H>' v theiir heads out of the windows. Some- 
thing is burning in the “ six-foot” ; * and 
when the people inquire what is the 
^matter, they arc informed that what they 
ppsee burning is the body of the engine- 
^'driver, who has been bknvn off bnck- 
p*hi#ard&. The gauge-glass of the boiler 
v/had burst and scalded him ; his clothes 
had somehow caught fire, and he was 
, even then face to face with death, in a 
moment, unprepared ! The fireman es- 
caped injury, and was able to stop the 

* The between the up and down lines of m»lab. ' “THIS GAUGE-CLASS OF THfe BOILER HAD 

' . , , s ‘ . 1 ' - ■- ' « 
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ross foih Vftlduri aiid w ha-are seldom even •* Biit if he survive accident, he begins to “ clean n ; 


Victoria Cross fob;^ wha'are seldom even 

thanked for pr^erying hundreds of lives in the course 
of every year*! ? Oh yes, there is rip -danger. We 
came along all-right all the way.” But, my innocent 
friend, you did not know that at one portion of your 
trip 6nly three inches extended between you and cer- 
tain destruction ! The footboard of a badly-shunted 
carriage had been “shaved” by the engine, and a 
strip of wood cut away so that a collision was avoided. 


wfc 

V/V>/ ' > 



and there are methods in that operation. In these 
days he also faces death, for locomotives Will collide 
in the “stables 5 *; and between the buffers of two such 
engines the young cleaner is sometimes crushed. 
Indeed, we believe more dentils are caused in this way 
to lads than in any other. 

But our cleaner becomes a fireman, and is taught 
“firing.’* Tlieie is a proper way to put on coal, and 
a correct method of handling a 
shovel, though the spectator does 
not think so ; and there is a time 
for firing, too ; not too much to 
blovv and waste the steam, nor too 
little to permit steam to fail, nor 
in such a way as to '‘choke” com- 
bustion. These points he must 
learn upon shunting and slow 
' goods trains. He learns signals, 

points, and how tn manage and 
“humour'" an engine. When he 
has learned and practised this 
weak, oiling, and many other tasks, 
lie gels a “ fast goods, 1 * and goes rushing 
through the country. 

Then comes the tiring for the slow passenger 
trains, alter about, perhaps, four 
\cais on the goods traffic, on trains 
which so many people term 
“ luggage ” trains. The 
fu email is then happier: he 





"MOTH AKli THROWN OF1- THU l£Ni.INl£” (/. .156). 


Had the driver slackened speed for one minute, the 
*huck would have caused an accident ; but he cut 
through the obstruction, and by his presence of mind 
-aved the lives of his passengers. 

That is the kind of man the engineer is : ready, re- 
■ourceful, brave. Brought up in the “ snops ” where 
engines 1 he loves are constructed, the driver knows 
his business and his value. From cleaner to fireman, 
he rises, and his rise is not rapid. His training is a 
hard ox^e,' almost in the fire-box, where he runs nightly 
risk of suffocation ; or if, when tired, lie sleeps in it, 


is on the road to promotion, and perhaps matrimony : 
a condition for the wife not invariably a “bc4 of 
roses.’* 

For although engine-men are, in the main, good , 
husbands and fathers, their wives must experience 
great anxiety. They know how many accidents . 
occur daily (accidents which never appear save in . 
“Returns”), caused by carelessness of others than 
their own husbands. The wife knows that the super- 
intendent once said that “a fireman is killed every 
fortnight, and two disabled every weelc” ; and with 
this burden upon her mind, can you wonder if she is 
* , - 
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sometimes ar.xious until s hi _■ gels accustomed lo the 
-flailv return of her 11 m.m *‘? 

But suddenly a day ai rives when the foreman calls, 
or a telegram arnxes, t>r .1 lad hmries up with a mes- 
sage, and then she knows that her Tom will never be 
an engine-driver! lie has faced death mire again, 
and this time his opponent is the victor. 

Hut the driver stage arrives, pci haps, and then life 
is worth living ! Tin* cheeiy whistle rings out to her 
as she holds up her latest inlnnt 1 «» see ‘‘daddy ” pas**, 
and lie waves, or rather extends, his aim in the 
mechanical way which all engine-men will recognise 
and respond to. He Mies past on the wings of the 
wind, thinking not of any dangci, but <*\er on the 
nlert. Straining his eves through fog and u.n kness, 
the driver rushes on thiongh the ni; ht 01 through the 
day, without any thought of self. M s mind is fixed 
upon his train, upo»’ his wuik. Kars and eves are 
intent, upon sounds and signals, upon passing trains, 
and upon the track. 


Why, you may ask, need the men 
be thus so Attentive to sounds a;.,; 
sights ? Surely it is not, their bus, 
ness to watch a passing train 1 I\ (1 ; 
but it may prove their destruction 
their safety. There arc manyoa.i 
hions upon which the careful engm. 
men have noticed that a tiain is 
short, as they deemed it ; or that ,1 
certain train had not passed at im- 
proper time and place. On tlw' 
former occasion the cnginc-driui 
looked out as the short train - 
“goods”- passed. 

“ There ain't waggons enough on. 
Hill ; look f»r the ‘monkey-face !'" * 

II wa-n'L visible from the engine. 

“ Then some's bioke away, you may depend,” w.e, 
the < <1111 lus'mn the driver of the passenger train came 
to. IU- accordingly checked his tram, and ran eas\ 
uiilil lu* sighted a red light. Then lie pulled up, 
and found ih.it the “goods” had separated, owing in 
one waggon having left the rails. It had in time 
pulled mini waggons olf, and the wreckage somewhat; 
impeded the “ dow 11 '* line. Had not the passing 
(Imn noticed the unusually small number of waggons 
in the passing train, he would ha\e “pitched in,” and 
a had “.undent ” would have resulted. 

Nn.\, had the duver of the “ goods ” train had his 
“ears open,” he ought to have understood by the 
more rapid br it m Ins engine that he was either run 
ning down lull m had a lighter load. The former 
was impossible, as lie would have known the line was 
level time. So, if lie had reasoned and had 
been attentive, he would have become aware of 
the slate of Ins tiam, and would have signalled 
the last ti.1111 with his gauge lamp to slop. 

Here, for the sake of illustration, we have sup- 
posed one man careful and the other indi/feietu 
Hut most engine-men are fully aware of then 
duties, and act immediately with marvellous 
picsi nee of mind and judgment 
Take, for instance, the conduct of a Great Western 
mail oul\ the other day, A lice was bdllg feljctl 
on the raihoad embankment: the trunk slid down 
to the line as an express was just due. The Irani 
came on, the driver perceived the obstruction. To 
check his engine meant disaster. He might cut it 
at high speed ; but in any case it was imminent 
danger. 

Jn a second he decided. With steam full op, In 
drove through the tr.ee (nearly six feet in circumfcr 
encc), and earned his train through in safety uftn 
him. Had he hesitated, or had he lacked courage h> 
act, he and the passengers would have been wrecked 1 
The risks which engine-men run arc legion, am 1 
almost entirely unknown to the general public. A 
man may be listening for the “beat,” or a “cutting’ 
axle, a grain of sand in the crank, or a Heated 
“squealing ” axle-box. He puts his head over the 

* Tlii> icon is used io describe the three red lights at the tail of » 
goods irain, thus %•, ^ 
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engine, and looking back, leans over to listen. He 
jnigets the bridge, or does not see the approaching 
“goods ” train. . Jn the first case, he may be killed 
instantly by thPconlact with the bridge-supports ; or 
m the second, stunned, or less seriously injured, by a 
pi meeting crate or some smaller consignment of 
• roods. The present writer once had his “round” 
hat stove in by something projecting from a waggon 
under precisely similar circumstances. Had lie been 
leaning out but two inches farther, his head —and not 
i lie ciown of his hat- would have been riushcd and 
mangled. 

The perils and courage of engine-men were seldom 


may imagine the feelings of these brave men. Yet, if 
they feared, they permitted no cjualms to check them. 
“Onward ! ,f Their duty lies in getting the train to 
its destination, and torn, buffeted as they arc, they 
intend to do so. They know the engine and them- 
selves : they would do their pait at any risks. They 
died on duty as brave men should die : facing death 
boldly upon the broken bridge. 

The limning of the engine-man fits him for his 
position. We have alieady fndicated the dangers of 
hU early .flays ; and when at length his piobaium is 
over, as cleaner, rehef-man, and liieman, the ex pics* 
dm ci i* a man of cool courage and splendid cndmance. 



more realised and exemplified than in the case of 
those in charge of the ill fated tiain which went owi, 
«»r thiotigh, the 'Fay ltinlge. 

The oSib of December, 1870, was a fatal da\ in 
die annals of the iron load. The gale was storm- 

in.’ the line when the two enemie-nien on their frieniilv 


1 mill Sll-.AM ICI.l ox, UK lUiOMS IIIKUIGH THE 
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Meed (No. 22^\ which was expected to cany them 
’■ilely with the tram fiom Kdinburgh 10 Dundee that 
•’iiulay afternoon, Mailed. 

The wind blew hardci and harder. Had enough 
ip (, u ihe well laid permanent way, where cominual 
“firing ” and die gieaicst care were nccessaiy on such 
■ Dngh evening. Hut these men, Mitchell and Mar- 
li.ill, did not flinch from the ordeal. What they 
; bought no one will ever know. They had their duty 
1,1 perform, and they intended to perform it, though, 
as ihe wind blew harder and harder, as the steam 
swooped down from the chimney, and the fire wasted, 
diey had their hands full to keep lime. 

u It’s nothin’ when you're used to it, ,s replied one of 
•he men to his father who parted with his son for 
ov °i' that evening. Then the train started to its 
destruction. 

When upon the shaky bridge, rocking with it, ivc 


Think of some sixteen hours on duly, sometimes 
mote than that (though not “running - ' all the iime\ 
with all ones senses to keep alive in nil condi- 
tions of weather and danger ; to read every lamp, 
to recognise every point and crossing, to know when 
«o expect other trains, and if \nu do not meet them to 
argue wherefore ? 

To think out the reasons win. to drive your engine 
so that she will keep up her speed, and come in 
“ handsomely “ — to keep time, no matter what wea- 
ther, if it be hiimanK possible. To decide in a second 
whether a half-shown light is meant for 14 on ^ or “olT,” 
and to act as you decide in fact, to lie almost super- 
human. to hold your life in vour hand, to be a skilled 
mechanic, a well-informed man, a pleasant, cheery 
companion, and a biaw, self-iespccimg fellow in your 
work, walk, and conversation, is to be something of an 
engine-driver at his best. 
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But there arc other railway men who are daily risk- 
ing life and limb. The guards, the plate-layers, the 
fog-men— who are almost the same ns the plate-layers 
—the porters, the shunters, and others. The guards 
have many anecdotes to tell of narrow escapes, of 
trains running to destruction, when the only chance 
of life was a leap to almost certain death. The colli- 
sion, the de-railed waggon, the crushed van, all carry 
the grim spectre nearer to the railway man, who may 
die, with fog-signal or lamp, at his post ; or be urn 
over, and crushed into the ash-pan of his son’s engine 
as “ she” is being run homo to the shed ! 

The shunter of waggons is crushed between the buffers 
one night, and falls never to lise again ; or is carried, 
mutilated, to the hospital for the necessary operation. 
Many aic rash, and suffer foi bung 50 ; blit lllCy mil 
risks in our service which all of us should acknowledge. 


For his daily risk of ' life' andlh^ 
ments and skill as a mechanic, for.' his cotftageVcndu- 
ranee, and perils, the engine-man receives 'seven-and- 
sixpence a day in the higher gradjjgf and ^perhaps 
another shilling in the highest. A fireman cai) risu 
from four-and-sixpence to live-and- sixpence a day j 
while a guard's pay is from a guinea to thirty-five 
shillings a week. A “coal allowance” for coal 
saved— pei haps a penny a hundredweight — will 
amount to something in the year for engine-men. 
and the guaids and porters pick up a few trifles on 
occasion. 

But we need not discuss these. Let us respect the ’ 
men to whom we owe so much -more than most of us 
ever imagine : and let us remember the danger which 

they so bravely and intelligently meet on the path of 

duty- -Facing Death. 


A “BAD" LIFE. 


m lE stood outside the door with the 
J brass-plate upon it, watching the 

^ h Is " sc n se o f ^ i so 1 a ti o u . It be- 
tokened fellow-suffering. There would have been no 
kindness in sunshine for him, only grinning indiffer- 
ence. 

He sto*d there shaken and trembling, and tried to 
play the man, to review his position calmly ; all the 
while ready to burst into tears with the day, and lling 
.himself into the gutter beside the draggled corpse of 
' the cat in its winding-sheet of sodden newspaper. 

■ He was just as unnecessary ; his life was poisoned too. 
.'jBut the tears were restrained by blinking hard ; and 
* the success of that effort, evidence of manhood to the 
. boy, was something to be grate fill for. 

He stood there condemned, not to death — how 
■ grand sentence of death would have been, with its 
J possibilities for heroism ! -but to life without the 
• fulness of life : without the one thing that now made 
life worth living : to life without purpose, help, or 
' comfort : to life different from that of other rnen : to 
the outcast’s, leper’s life. “Thou .halt not marry. ” 
Surely it had been thundered at him from Sinai, not 
• lisped from an ebonisecl revolving chair, in tones of 
J calculated conventional compassion over poised hngcr- 
.'tips, as he stood Jure nervously fumbling at the 
buttons of his shirt, just risen from the inquisition 
, torture of that hateful little stethoscope, with its tell- 
-tale tubes. They had wrung the secret from Ins heart, 
smd the sentence was rendered the more merciless u’y 
the professional pity of his judge. The owner of the 
brass-plate had, indeed, held out a hope, and forthwith 
brought upon himself a stumbling confession, and an 


entreaty that none might be allowed if there were 
none reasonable. Thcicupon it had been gently 
taken away. *■ I le had better not count upon it.’' 

He had borne hib sentence fifteen minutes. Ten of 
them he had spent on the ^looi-step, pretending to 
himself that lie was waiting until the ram left off; 
really only because he felt too wretched to move. 
For to move implied direction, and lie was altogether 
without diieefion now'. The boy was very miserable, 
standing there g.i/mg blankly into the misery of the 
wet, very badly hit. 

Nor without iiMson. Two years he had devoted to 
earning this light to marry, from the worldly point of 
view ; and now that he had earned it to have it dashed 
from his grasp thus ! And his greatest comfort would 
have to be this : that a luiking suspicion of his con- 
stitutional defect -“organic” it was labelled — had kept 
his mouth sealed before her all those two years. S! .<s 
must have seen that he thought much of her ; but love 
had never been mentioned. Would it be possible to 
hide it always, and make it appear that friendship was 
all he had been seeking? His manliness would be 
hardly sufficient to make it possible, thought he. Oh, 
why had not the door with the brass-plate shut him 
off from love as well, instead of opening to him the 
fulness of the store ? The starving possessor of money 
bags on the desert island were happy beside him. 

^ ,But a cab drove up to the door and revealed the 
drawn face of another, organically diseased, too, may- 
he — oh, that difference between “organic” and 
“ functional ! ” — and he moved away into the slop 
and the rain. A few yards, and he recollected that 
he had just been told never to get wet if he could help 
it — penalty, rheumatism and complications. Not .{hat 
they mattered ; nevertheless, he put up his umbrella* 

He had borne his sentence for three yea^f^^ e 

N i ■ a \ ^ -k 
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years pf cominpnplacc^ not without murniujV 
mg secretl^He ww liuinan "and youngs but without 
openly betraying. himself. He had seen her often : hot 
too often, but <Sten enough to keep him going. The ^ 
first months had been the liardest to bear ; and the 
harder because, if she was to guess nothing, he must 
continue as though nothing had risen between him 
and her. Hut he had passed thiough them outwardly 
unaltered, and time had accustomed, if not reconciled, 
him to his fate. She does not know, he had said to 
himself. There is no reason why my life should not 
yet be given up to her woiship, such as it is. He 
■ cave it up and lived for her. Those occasional half- 
hours in her company, though with others, made him 

almost lldppy. And gradually he had pvisuadcd 

himself that he had found that treasure upon earth, 
the friendship of a woman. Sympathy over his work, 
his hobbies, the pictures, and music, and books he 


yet, and none be wiser or the worse. I am strong 
enough. She has clearly seen the nature of my 
reverence for all women, and for her as one of them. 
He hid his love in the universal. 

Then came for him at harvest -time a whole fort- 
night’s pleasure; he was invited to join the party at 
the country house where she was staying. Careful as, 
ever, though by this time he had persuaded himself 
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loved she gave him, and lie never doubted that he was 
asking no more than friendship peimittcd. Maybe 
the sunshine of it daz/lcd, in spite of his steadfast 
determination never to allow it to do so. And lime 
hi ought a sense of security which prompted further 
confidences. Three years had removed any danger, 
be uas sure. This friendship would stand. She must 
have recognised what his attitude towards her meant ; 
m <l the sunshine was so very good. It might have 
been more theatrically heroic to have erased himself ; 
but to have done so would have been to refuse a 
.°od in life which might be enjoyed with caution, a 
pusillanimous slur upon her and himself, unnecessary 
€ 10 Hy of self-martyrdom. 

bo he talked to her and treated her as a sister, 
giving her of his best and deepest. He was almost 
,ia IW ; he knew he had been brave. The noblest 
bad spoken of thi£ possibility ; he was realising it. 
He never tried to choke his love ; he idealised it into 
:i he, l Shall get the glory of it 


that there was no need for such excess of caution, 
however right it might be for her sake, he played his 
role of friend of old standing : every day with her 
walking, driving, picnicking, like the rest, and taking 
part in the round games and music at night. It was 
heaven; lie was radiant. He had never talked or 
looked so well, nis gentle loveableness had never 
charmed so gracefully. And none guessed, so success*' 
fill had he been. For. himself, so accustomed w;i9 he 
grown to his condition that his sentence now seemed 
insignificant, and the door with the hrnss-piate an 
.almost forgotten horror. He had learnt to play in liis 
fetters as freely as any voluntary slave to bachelordom. 

So it was with gratitude to Heaven that he walked 
.back from sketching the last evening of his stay, 
content to have enjoyed his fortnight, re- invigorated 
for work and loneliness in London. 
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And he met her on the way. 

Sht* was gathering leaves to strew upon the dinner- 
table. He helped her to cany them. Slowly they 
passed together along the scented lanes, and silently ; 
lie, becuisc his heart was very full, anil he was afraid 
of speech ; and she 

The silence grew oppressive with meaning. At l.ist 
she said — 

“You are leaving ns to-morrow? 

“ Tin afraid you'll all be immediately and horribly 
dull in my honour,” he laughed No answci. II is 
own flippancy jarred upon him ; and lie added - 

“I've had a must wondcitul good time line I’m 
awfully sorry to go." No answer: IniL some of the 
leaves she was carrying fell, lie stooped and puked 
them up. 

“Oh, let them lie ! ’ she ened ; “ they don't matter.' 7 
He added them to his own bundle. 

“Why don't \ou do as 1 tell your" 

“It seemed .1 pity to waste them when you’ve just 
taken the trouble to gather them.’' 

“ It's always a pity when things get wasted, but lots 
of things get wasted, all the same.* 7 

He looked away o\er towards the sun in the west, 
and the corn standing 111 shocks. The waggons wuc 
there, and the gleaners were aiield. 

“ Some gets left," he said, "]>> the famier, bill the 
children gather it ; 'that they miss comes to the 
partridges. And there me 1:1 limbs falling fmm tables 
continually, which are also all gathered up somehow. 
No one knows what waste is. It is one ol the 
puzzles. 77 

“ Men are always more optinustii than women ; 
women want more : perhaps that is why. Men are 
more easy-going; more philosophic, I suppose you\l 
say.” 

“ Meaning more cold-blooded ? *’ 

“ Less dependent ” 

“Not really; but I think we acknowledge our 
dependence less openly. Perhaps it is pride, perhaps 
hypocrisy, perhaps something deeper and better.' 7 

“I shall be sorry when you are gone. 77 

“ You .are all too good to me. 7 * 

“Oh, yes! I suppose they will lx; sorry too; of 
course they will ; but T wasn’t considering them. 
They haven’t know n you as long as I have. Do you 
talk to them all as you talk to ine ? 77 

He stared. 

“Because no one talks to me as you do : no one 
talks of things that matter as von do. 77 

“But I have known you so long, as you say. 7 ' 

“You always did the same,' 7 she said impatiently. 
“ Do you talk to everybody so ? But of course you 
do.” 

“ I hardly know wk.it you mean—' 7 

“Yes, you do. 71 

' “By my talking of tilings that matter. It’:, lutuial 
for friends to talk about what they’ie interested in. 77 

“Of course, oh ! of course.” And beneath ner 
breath she muttered. “ Friends ! ” 

“ What did you say ? 77 
“Nothing!” 


“But I’m quite ready to talk about anything v * a 

like.” 

“ How absurd !" 

“ What’s absmd ? 77 

“You - 1 " oh ! let’s he getting home. It 7 s late, iv,\ 
it? What's t lu* lime ? 77 

He looked at his watch. “Twenty past six,” ]>. 
said ; but lie saw she did not hear him, for she limrug 
lonvanl to the lodge gate. Hut when it was clov. -i 
behind them she slackened the pace again, and 
piesently -he tinned about as if Lo look at the setting 
sun. 1 le waited for her. 

“Why don't you go on in ? 77 

lie tinned to go, with a foolish, “ It's hardly polite 
to leave you lure.* 

u What dins politeness matter ? :> 

At that he stoppl'd dead, and she fat\d round upca 
him, a heue self abandonment in her eyes ; in his a 
sickening siispic ion. 

“ Don't you understand ? ” she said. 

“ I'mlri stand ! ’ he lepcatcd, just to gain time. 

She tossed her head aside. “ There, 1 can t help it.*' 

“ Help wli.it ?’’ he asked, feebly. “ You re crying. ’’ 

“No, I’m not" She lied. lie looked down, stis 
picinn (bead icilainiv. “1 have been so raicful,’* lie 
whispei ed, almost to himself. All the courage ol 
three yea is vn.is tinned to trembling at its owe 
futility. 

“You'd 1 letter go at once.' 7 But ho* stayed and 
ticmblcd. 

“I tan't help it. You’re going away /’she sobbed. 
Then suddenly : “What more will you have me say? 
IVc already said more than a woman tan say 
respect heist If. But I 7 m not one of the self-contained 

ones. Ami >om silence makes me speak.’’ 

“ Speak ! You cannot mean ?" 

“ How dare you ask w'hat I mean t N on stand thcio 
and prgtend not to know, and you liave known all the 
while, and neve; cared.” 

“ 1 have not known. 77 

“ Knowai what ? ’’ 

“ I should never have piesunied to think it possible." 

“ What’s possible? 7 ’ 

“'The cause of your crying.' 7 

“Oh! you're lather lminble. 77 

“ I ain lminble. 77 

“ Or insufferably conceited.' 7 

44 How r on earth conceited ? 77 

“ You make me say it. Well, thcn---conceitcd in 
thinking yourself above such ordinary people as I am. 

“Oil, don’t, don't! 77 lie cried. “Think me too 
absurdly humble to imagine you could care to notice 
me rather than that. But I have been so careful.’* 

“ Careful, careful ! How careful, and why careful? 
Thai’s conceit. You are afraid, I suppose, that if you 
w"*jcn't careful I couldn’t help — liking you,” with a 
jerk. 

44 1 low can 1 answer you? You arc determined to^ 
think badly of me." 

“ Badly? I can’t; I wish I could” 

“ 1 wish, indeed, you would. It would be best in 
the end.” 
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« You know I can’t/ and I don’t want to, .and you 
Wt want me to. That would pique you— you who 
• ic always talking of goodness, and pretend to think 

0 much of women, and all that.” 

“That’s what the little religion I have teaches 111 c 
m think.” 

“ It has taught you to play before me.” 

11 Honestly, what nonMen.se have 1 ever talked to 

'j ’) 

\ oil ." 

“ It isn’t nonsense. Tm talking it. Hut if it were, 
:!icre are ways and ways, and’ you must know lli.il the 
.ndirect is all the more flattering ami taking. Then*, 
s mi'll think me the most immodest woman you evet 
met.” 

“ Never, I swear. I have known you too long for 
.mything you can say to make me think anything but 

1 he noblest of you.” 

l * So you can do it even now ! Ihil say it again: you 
won’t hate me for forgetting myself? ” 

‘ How could I hate your” he almost sighed. “ Von 
ay vo very much to me.” 

“Oh! 1 suppose I am, in your cold ideal way. As 
if 1 were woitliy to be any sort of example of ideals! 
lint 1 I may never be mine? 1 am a woman, not 
one of those saints you dream about.” In defiance of 
shame, she stared .straight at him. He writhed. 

, “ You may as well know it. 1 ought to lia\o told 

you before. I — I can never hope to many.’ 

*■ Oh ! why, why not ? Oh ! forgive my asking.” 

“ Of course, of course. 'Flic doctors tell me so." 

“ They can’t mean it. What • - ’’ 

“ They do. 1 have known it tluee years.” 

She sat down among the mossy luots of a tiee 
beside ibe drive ; and he saw by the colour of her 

face that what he had passed through she was passing 

through now. He loathed himself for the bisest of 
lools. lie saw, too, before him the black chair, the 
compassionate face, the delicate lingers, the undeeeiv- 
able little machine, the brass-plate, and the dripping 
wet. Ah ! at least she was spaicd the civilised honor 
of them. It was all Mother Karth heie. 

She sat silent awhile, and her face grew hard and 
ornful as he watched. 

"Three years ago; and you have dared to behave 
*»s you have to me i ” 

llis misery broke loose. “What have 1 done ?” 
‘‘Why, talked to me, and made nie love you— love 
■■hi.' And you had no right. You know you had no 
‘.ht, and you didn’t care.” 

Willi a struggle for self-possession and ^e fence. he 
aid ; “ I am that most despicable of creatures— the 
! u!e flirt, in fact ? You can think that of me without 

1 a Station.” 

‘‘No, not- that. Hut you can see what you have 
l! ‘idc me.” 

“What could I do? I have been so careful.” 

“ I hate, and. hate, and hate your careful ncs* ! Yes, 

' suppose you have been careful. You have talked no 
nonsense, as you say so triumphantly. Hut you have 
■reverenced all women, and me impliedly, because I’m 
on u,' and sopn,and so on, and so on ; and you must 
have known that there was only one way an ordinary 


Life. 

woman like myself would take that. You’ll never 
meet any other sort, either. Your ideals are all 
fanciful nonsense. 1 hale myself, and you, and every- 
thing.” 

“Will you listen while I tell you?” 

“ Of course ; 1 could listen all day.' 1 

■■ Hccause I may not marry l must hide myself 
away, or endeavour to make in>sclf as repulsive as 
possible to every soul 1 meet ? That k-> jour sentence 
011 a mail who has already been made pretty miserable.’* 

*■ No, no ; but you should tell people.” 

“How can a man tell people? Must lie go about 
with .1 label? That would be very absurd, and would 
imply that he considered himself excessively dangerous 
at lir-.t Mglit. " 

** You laugh at me r ’’ 

“ Nii. 1 don’t at all. Hut don’t you see that the 
only le.iMonable course for him is to be what you hale 
— c.neful. He iikimI lemember that he is labelled 
to himself if not to the wnild in general. And 1 
have remembeicd ili.it well 1 uuugh. I have always 
reveieniul women. M\ object in life at one time 
was to desi rve to have the help of one woman, 
and so to lealise the best thing in life. Then 
I n»l(i that it can li In t be. That was no slight loss, 

I can assure you. 1 miu to myself: ‘1 can’t have the 
best ; l will have the next best. I may not worship 
one woman ; I will unship them all, every one 1 
come across. 3 \uu ueie one. So 1 reverenced 
you." 

His own words, his shallow attempt at explanation, 
won.* disgusting to him. He began to see things in 
then true light. 

“ I low good of you ! ’’ she put m, and hit her tongue 

stiTii^luuay. W illi an iTfuii lie went on— 

“ li is true, all the same. I levcrenced you. It 
would have been incio absurdity to become a recluse, 
and shut myself up 111 myself. ‘1 can go into the 
world,’ I *aid. 4 Hut l will be careful. 1 will endeavour 
to show women of what kind my reverence is. and will 1 
give them credit for ability to see. They will not mis- 
const me me if l trust in myself to make il clear, 
l'eih.ips 1 thought too lilt le of the likelihood of any 
loving me ; but that was neither pride nor excessive 
humility. It was common sense. ’ 

“ You will think less well of their intelligence in 
future,” she said. 

“ No ; I .shall think myself mistaken, rather. I shall 
think that, though it is possible to do what I attempted, 

I personally am not strong or careful enough to do it.” 

“ Do >011 really mean to say that your belief in 
woman is a belie 1 ' and not a mere superstition ?” 

“ 1 do, and I shall believe. That is all I have left.” 

“And 1 have done my best to take that away?” 

'■ No ” 

“ So you will go and show it to someone else now?” 

“ Possibly. Hut J shall take care not to be miscon- 
strued again.” 

Kind ! ” 

“ Hut I must be unkind. I want you to think of me 
as cold and calculating. It will be best for you. You 
will forget the easier.” And suddenly the lie he was 
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acting, ancl the senseless cruelty of it, overcame him. 
Better far to be simply and utterly selfish. . Better to 
trust her with all now, and believe in her power to 
Bear it. “ See, 5 ’ he cried, “ what you have done. The 
doctor took away my right to marry, but you have 
'taken away my right to love. Think of it, what it 
'means, you who love yourself. Think what my asking 
your pity means ; for I have been practically asking 
;for nothing else all the while ! Think what 1 am to 
look fovwaid io, while you can go and forget, and yet 
,.in time have all. Heaven have mercy on me if this is 
wrong ! I have loved you, and lived for your sake for 
five years.' 1 lie threw himself down beside her and 
buried his face in the grass. “Ah, how 1 have 
'■loved you ! And all my love can do is to bring you 
to this ! ” 

She sat still, wild -eyed. “ And you have lived on 
.just io worship me at a distance ? You never told me. 
Ah | why did you never tell me ? 1 could have borne 

it. It would have been more generous to ask me to 
BjSar it. You have let me accuse you of evei> thing 
Jtbat is rcfinedly cruel and vile, while I could have 
x^ilung tO you and comforted you, and been everything 
to. you if I had but known. Oh, forgive me ! ” 

“It is for you only to forgive. 1 should have torn 
rjt.out and have done with it Jong ago. Jim 1 couldn't, 
will forgive me that ? I tried to turn my love for 


you into a religion, and 1 have foiled. Here you sit 
and know it all, in spite of me. And now, what is to 
come?” 

At which she rose to her knees. “ Kiss me,” she 
said. And he kissed her. 

“ That's just our once,” she whispered, rising. “ It’s 
over and done with. You have been strong. Let me 
prove your ideal true after all. Let me show you how 
strong 1 can be. We understand each Other 110W, 
We will be always the same.” 

“No ! no ! ” lie implored ; “ let me go.” 

“Never!” And she stamped. “I say it shall 
be.” 

“ You will make a coward of me?” 

“By showing myself brave too? Wc go forward, 
you and 1 — together — however separate — from to-day. 
It’s settled. We will prove what may be made of this 
friendship. Come, help me to pick out the prettiest 
leaves for the table.” She broke out into a laugh as 
natural as if she had just thrown a doleful story aside. 
“ Bock to the humdrums again.” 

“Not the prettiest to-night. Put on all the poor, 
mcan-*6oking ones, that you’d throw away.” >•*. 

41 Those you picked up for me?” 

“You know 1 did not mean that. You have done 
all the picking up.” ; 
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DELECTABLE SALADS. 


OOJ) deal has to be taken 
for -Kintal in the prcsrnL 
instance, for space would 
fail me were 1 to attempt 
an explanation of the way to 
prcpaie the salad in.itciiaN 
of the old familiar In pe . 
vi/., lettuce, endive, and 
other *■ greener}, *’ which 
gcnnally ha\c to make an 
,k qu.untaiu e with water before they .ire presentable 
at table ; therefore I am assuming that when required 
in the concoction of any of the dainties 1 am pre- 
senting to your notice that the gicon ft. dad will be 
dry and t/twi. If not. then \011r 1 emulation must 
aiiffer, and so, 1 fear, will mine. 

Tor the lccipcx that follow 1 chum novelty, piquancy, 
and what is often lo-»t Might of vi/., an appetising 
appeal ante. You have heard of, and pei haps eaten, a 
*■ ilutken salad ,' 1 lmt m,i\bc have voted it rather 
insipid, particular]} when the biid has first appealed 
at table boiled, with the usual tiiinmmgs: never a 
vei\ 1.1 st \ dish,tliou^h veiv m< o. but one which becomes 
les- tasty as lime ;.;ocs on. lYn hanee it did nut occur 
to you that such a salad owes \er> much 10 the 
Masoning 11 it is to lie woilli tin* pains expended on it. 
Ihit 1 will proa cd In detail m\ 

Chiiht'n .s tr/titf. -Take the meal of the fowl, and 
turn it 1 )} taking the skin olt and cutting it in due or 
shcis, .is most convenient. 'Then put it on a dish, and 
splash it with the juice of hall a lemon; spunkle a 
little salt out, and, if vou have it, a pinch of celen 
salt too ; grate j list a hint ot nutmeg, and mix with a 
good pinch of ca\ enne and a suspicion iff white sugar, 
with about a saltspoonful of the rind of the lemon 
grated ; distiiliiuc this lmxlurc over, and then add 
cither a little fiesh tarragon in shreds -say, enough to 
h 1 1 a s.lltsponn - or use a tea^poanful of tarragon 

vinegar ; cover up, and leave while you pile up the 
s >ilad pmper. 'fake a good-sued dish, and put m the 
'■ uue either a couple nt lettuces pulled to pieces, not 
or one lettuce and a head of endive in sprigs, aiul 
‘-’■••it enough sliced cucumber to till a gill measuie. 
' ;,, ur some of the dressing ovei -this is detailed 
'■ l‘»w - then pile the chicken meat mi. 1 forgot to 
-nentum that the seasoning given is enough (or about 

■ --If .1 pound, but you may be as liberal in the matter 
1 1 the meat as circumstances permit, so that you are 
' M,l hy generous wiLh the seasoning. Now go over 

■ 'th more dressing ; and this should not be stinted, 
'ine scraps of onion or shallot, in the smallest shreds, 
1,1 fdvo such a zest, supposing there is no rooted dis- 

to their flavour. Now for the finishing touc hes. 
! : tve a couple of eggs boiled hard, an^ shellcd, and cut 
!1 slices, and some beetroot boiled and sliced, the 
dinner the better; the latter should be seasoned at 
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the last moment with vinegar, and pepper, and a dash 
of salt, and remember a hint of sugar should the 
vegetable not be quite up to the mark. Drain well, 
and put a ring round the green, receiving the eggs for 
the mite r border ; m arrange a little tuft of cress or a 
heap of shredded celery between the beetroot slices, if 
>011 please, and then embed the yolks of eggs in, 
leaving the while-* to be chopped up and put about the 
iiisli where they will be most effet tive : that is, near 
the green or u_d, not in contact with the celery. It is 
astonishing how many salads, and oilier dishes too, 
an* maned m appeal ancc by inattention to such 
commonplace details as 1 am tlcsctihing. There ! 
Now there ia nothing to do but eat it, and the result 
will be generally-expressed wonder that no one thought 
of some such seasoning before. Let me remind you 
that in place of beetroot, some ripe tomatoes are 
excellent : or .some shredded tomatoes may u r ith 
ad\. ullage hi- used in the salad ; the principle is the 
tiling to grasp ; \i/.. piquancy is to be the key-note of 
this dish The dressing will be found just as good 
with rabbit or veal as with chicken, and if you have a 
mpph ot it m the larder and exercise \011r ingenuity, 
wmideiful me the dishes you will send to table, no 
m titer how scant} the supply of meat ; and I know of 
nothing nmie likely to lcmove the stigma that in 
some hoii-'C** :s attached to < old vegetables of every 
soil : indeed, it iu» unlikely that you will get some 
■■ k il oveix" on pm pose to deinoiisiiate your skill in 
then tiansformation ; for want ot a better name, then, 
lu'i e is tile 

/Vi fmuir Jhr\shi^. -I must ag lin assume, this time- 
that >011 are in possession of .1 mortar; put in it, - 
supposingthat \ cm w i-di forabout half-a-pintofdressing, 
a tablespoonful of cooked ham that has been chopped, 
then pound it with the yolk of a hard-boiled e^g, and 
add the \olk of a raw one .1 little at a time, pounding 
conitantly. Tiling woik lo do well single-handed, but 
think of the exercise and the benefits derivable ! Take 
a bottle of good salad oil — it cannot be too good — and 
add 11 drop by drop ; this, you must know, is all-import - 
uni ; and when about a gill and a half has been added, 
stop. The mixture should be quite thick. Now thin it 
down with vinegar, both plain and flavoured, or use 
some lcinon or lime juice in place of some of it ; anything 
from clear light-col ured pickles comes in handy, and 
we all know how the surplus vinegar docs accumulate ; 
about a teaspoon ful of onion juice is a fcatme of this 
dicssing, and this you get by slicing and pounding the 
onion, or by chopping and wringing in a cloth. The 
Spanish arc to be preferred in every respect to those 
of our own country. Then you will give a final 
seasoning of cayenne, salt -some of it celery, please — 
white pepper, and a little grated lemon-peel and some 
French mustaid. The latter is not to be found in 
every house, then the best English must be used as a 
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substitute; but on occasipn^'like the p resen tdqti't take V 6 h^fd-boijed egg 

it from the cruets but mix a little fresh with Some of and a gill of oil-thiese ire; 1 the^pi^ppjfj^^ : ;: 
your vinegar or lemon juice. A teaspoonful of tomato quantity is regulated by the size of th p h r n 

. _k .ij i » . l ■ i ... * l ‘ ■« 


conserve, should you chance to have a bottle going, is 
a first-rate addition ; the veriest suspicion of anchovy 
essence is worth a host of other seasonings ; I almost 
fear to name it, lest the novice may suppose that the 
mixture should taste of anchovy ; that would ruin it ; 
the result is something that shall set those not in the 
secret wondering u whatever is the delicious flavour in 
tWfe dressing ?'* Experienced cooks will see the drift of 
my remarks. It often happens -does it not ?— though 
there is not the least re.wm why it should, that the 
root of a tongue gets left over, and a portion of it 
'Wasted. Try a hit of it ii> place of the ham, or in 
addition. I gave the above in its entirety to an 
acquaintance, who took the trouble to pound up the 
inferior bits of the fowl in the same manner, with 
particularly good results. Another uses curry paste, 
and omits the mustard ; and this is successful, and in 

no way interferes with the preliminary dressing of the 

chicken. Now let me introduce you to something 
very cheap, but not nasty : viz.., 

Turnip Salad \ — The nicer the turnips have been 
boiled the better the salad ; they should be white and 
well-drained, then cut in slices. Dust them with a 
mixture of salt and pepper in equal pruts, and a hint 
of white sugar and grated nutmeg ; then sprinkle with 
the juice of half a lemon for a pound or so of turnips, 
and mix oil and vinegar in the proportion of two parts 
oil to one of vinegar, and add a little mustard ; or 
the oil may be put over first, and then the vinegar ; 
<$ome finely-chopped parsley or mint, or tarragon and 
chervil, completes this—plenty of choice, you see ; and 
to win applause set the dish over ice for a time ; it 
1 cannot be too cold. Some carrots may be introduced 
^ or used as a border, or a little may be sieved and 
kdded to the dressing ; and I am of opinion that in 
• the latter way the addition will be most relished; a 
'■ dash of onion juice is not to be despised in this con- 
nection. The turnips must be a trifle under rather 
;;than overdone, or the salad is a failure. Those who 
: ■ .like cheese with salad -and who does not ? — will tlo 
well to add “a grate” over the several layers of turnip ; 


thin with a little good walnut, or niushroprivlcetch n : . 
and a spoonful of hot sauce, and vinegkV to spit the 
palate; ordinary good brown vinegar will db/ To* » 
the whole, and lay the slices of meat on the top, With 
a little horse-i adish here and there, and a few sprigs 
of green, and send the cruet to table with it. This k 
the sou ol snack for days that arc so trying — 
know them, when people say it is too hot to cat, and 
they feel as if they can touch nothing ; but, strange 
to say, it is one that seems quite as acceptable on ,i 
cold day ; and when tomatoes arc not available, beet- 
root comes in just as well, some say better. Should 
there be any horse-radish sauce left over from a joint, 
it may be used, some in the dressing, and some over 
the top slices of beef. Some hard eggs make a more 
substantial dish of it ; or, for increased piquancy, a 
small quantity of hot chutney should be borne in 
mind. 

Here is a snnrk that is especially calculated to mntcc 
cold insipid food of various sorts attractive and palat- 
able. Put in your salad bowl anything for a founda- 
tion in the way of < ookt'd vegetables or raw salad, or 
mix them. Always remember, though, that should 
such tasteless ingiedicnts a s potatoes or turnips find a 
place therein, savour must be given by increased 
seasoning, and hcibs of some kind arc almost indis- 
pensable. Tiie name of this is 

Cosmopolitan Salad , I must tell you. Then season 
the foundation, and I must of necessity leave something 
to your discretion. There must be salt and pepper, 
and probably you will think of other suitable adjuncts 
if you glance .it the foregoing recipes. A dash of acid 
liquid in some form is certain to be wanted. Then 
take a tin of canned green corn and drain it : the 
liquid will not be wanted in this dish ; season it with 
a rather libera! hand with a mixture of oil and lime or 
lemon juice and good white vinegar, the parts of each 
being purely a matter of taste, and enough salt and 
pepper to redeem it from insipidity, but not to destroy 
its natural flavour. Some will vote a morsel of onion 
the making of the dish, and I shall agree with them ; 


; or to use one of the ordinary cream dressings as a while many would consider it incomplete without some 
a basis, with such additions as I have named and a tomato juice — many, I mean, in the land where the 

/ further addition of grated cheese, of which a small corn is canned. This, too, is not the same thing if not 

' proportion at least must be Parmesan. served cold. When meat is introduced, and all sorts 

.f Boiled Beef Salad . — 'Phis is famous, but the meat of scraps are permissible in the same dish, it should 

, must be tender, and should be only slightly salted, be cut in strips and scattered over the top. I have 

v A piece of brisket or fiat ribs is as good as or better met with people who dress corn salad with a cream oi 

^fthan any other part. I may remind von that tongue, egg dressing ; to any such who may not have given 

even the despised root, will come as a daintv dish in the trial to the simpler kind, l recommend this.- Cold 

same guise. Take some thin slices, and set them aside haricot beans are an admirable addition, providing 

^covered, then chop up any remains and mix with some they have been boiled until quite soft; the green 

, "tomatoes in dice, celery salt, and pepper, which ought laricots may be specially named. 1 find that many 

be black, and a little grated hoise-radish ; do not 'like canned corn in very small quantities : just alight 

% /omit a squeeze of lemon juice and a pinch of white mixture with other materials ; to such this salad will 

''sugar, for they will bring out tin- flavour of the prove more acceptable than one of corn alonei^ough 

tomatoes and the horse-rad : sl; Then add mustard- it is only fair to tifention. that where the latter HUiked 

it and-cress, or watercress, or lettuce, any. or all; you at all, it is usually very popular. The, 

sccfel am here leaving the proportions to you. -> Mix a commodity is a decidedly, acquired , 
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w* prime; fovoum^ :* * Of oilj this last touch isof necessity iuiat|e^of taste; 

and is cold fish as with meat. So jfyc, ^ besides, the pickles vary much in quality^nij'Skf^gfh.: 

/ have v §i^^uircd a taste for raw cabbage, pftCli. have seen this garnished with all sc[rtS'Of;!|^ht: 

' Coloured salad stuffs, and with tufts of hors&Eddi&ft' 

on a bit at fried 


used, so f Vafvnot recommend it for the basis, f 
think that^cttUjpc or endive, with a small amount 
of shredded Spanish onion, cannot be improved 
upon for general purposes. Supposing these to be 
mixed in a bowl or deep dish, the next thing is to 
dredge with fine white sugar and pepper and a little 
saH, and toss well, then to introduce the above-named 
pickle, drained from its liquid, and chopped up vsiih 
a will, for the liner this lmt mince the better the 
dish ; uniform seasoning the thing to aim .it. The 
thick liquid from the pickles fonns the dressing, and 
may be rendered more pungent with chutney, or 
mustard, or cayenne, or modified by the aid of cream 


and morsels of cheese, each resting 
bread cut to si/e, and it would not be easy to find a ■ 
belter cheese snack than it makes in this form. There’ 
is no objection to the use of cooked \egetablcs in (his 
dish, but, as a mle, ia\v salads are preferred. I must 
refer to cream cheese in such a salad as this. There 
arc no particular rules to observe; the surface- is 
lv*st decorated with little lumps of it, preferably 
laid on slices of seasoned tomato, and as much 
as may be liked is pounded and blended with,- 
the dressing. A cheese that has become fully ripe is ; 
essential. Deuokah PLATTER. 
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|IR FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
— who is one of the handsomest 
men of his day, as well as an 
artist of rare distinction is t In- 
most popular president the ib-yil 
Ai ademy has ever had. He \\;h 
bom at Scarborough on Ihccm- 
ber 3rd, 1830, in a house which is 
now incorporated in a boat ding- 
house. His father and giand- 
father were mcdual men, and 
remarkable not only foi skill in 
their profession, but for mus : . and 
literary culture. Sir Frederick's 
earliest recollections of his own ambition is that he 
was always determined to be an artist. Circumstances 
must have aided him greatly, for when quite .1 small 
child he was taken abroad, in consequence of his 
mother’s delicate health; and with the exception of 
short visits to England, the fust thirty years of his 
life were spent in the cities of Italy and the Father. 
EmI. His father helped him with the study of 
anatomy; the wandeiing life and his own quickness 
, T‘ , '’dily gave him conversational facility in (icrmnn, 

F u nrh, and Italian; but the definite question of 
•'inartistic career was not settled till 1844, when the 
/ -’inly were in Florence. Mr. Leighton asked the then 
“ l,l ‘bratccl Hiram Power : “ What is he to be ? Shall 
1 make him an artist ? ,f “ Sir,” replied the American, 
>' m have no choice in the matter ; Nature- has done 
f *' )r you. 7 How eagerly the boy ol fourteen worked , 
li : h in the Academy of Fine Arts and the Anatomy ; 

-mols may be imagined, and in style his work ^ 
. edily became more Florentine than that of the 
1 mrentfops themselves. But after a time lie went to 
( ,,r *-S nnd copied from Titian in the Louvre ; and to 
1 inkfort; AncJyWOrJced for some years under Stcinle, 

' - ojC” 0 v er be ck« v In 185? - 


lie wi jit to Rome, then the home of many distinguished 
literary people, and for two years worked hard at hiy 
lirst well-known picture “ (.‘imabue’s Madonna carried 
in Procession through the Streets of Florence,” which 
was exhibited in London in 1855. In 1850 he met, and 
was strongly inilucnccd by, the prc-Raphaehte brother- 
hood, and 111 i8fio he took up Ins abode in London. 
I11 i8fi«) he was made an Academician, and in 1878 
elected President of the Ko\nI Academy, and shortly^ 
afterwaids knighted. 1 1 is baronetrv dates from 1SS6, 

Sir John Everett Millais was born at Southampton 
in 18:0. His father »as a Jcisey man ; and when hifl$ 
*011 was about six ycais old. he migrated with "his 
family to Din. in, in Brittany, wlicie the child’s sketches' 
ol the Freni li officers stationed in the neighbourhood 
attracted a great deal of attention. In 1838. JiU 
parents went to London in order to see how Their 
boy could best be trained for an ait career; amf/m, 
the advice of Sir Martin Archer Shoe, then President 
of the Royal Academy, he entered Sass's Preparatory' 
Art School at the age of ten, and was passed on to. 
the Academy School a year Liter— the youngest Student 
who had ever worked there. Dming his career in the 
Schools he won every honour they had to bestow, and 
m 1S46 exhibited a picture that w*is very highly spoken 
of by the critics. Then Millais became one of tbb; 
seven original members of the pro- Kaphaclite brother- 
hood ; and in the lirst enthusiasm of realism hepfo* 
duced the now famous pin uie called “ Isabella/* and 
in 1850 “The Carpenter’-, Shop," which was first 
known as 11 Cliiist m the House of His Parents/..*- jate 
14 Huguenots,” “ Ophelia," and “ Older of Release ’* ?W5 
.familiar to us all ; his portraits are legion and life- 
like; but his first great landscape was “ Chill October/ 
Sir John i6 a good horseman, a capital shot, and a 
first-rate fisherman. When at home, he lives in a big 
squate house at Prince’s Gate, of which the studio and 
iparble staircase are principal features ; ; and instead of 
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the nooks and picturesque corners that are so fashion- ‘ His great picture, “ The. Last busier,’' was. exhffiUfe^ 
able, the studio is conspicuous for simplicity and ^10 4871, and his “ Chapel of the 
plainness. f ‘ ’in the minds of all art lovers. 

Mr. Laurens Alma-Tadema is a Dutchman by birth, j^Hericomer’s great work is the foundatio^W^l^^j^^ 
the son of a notary, .who early left his wife a widow, Colony and Life School at Bushey, where pl^ift lmfik^ 


with her husband’s first family and her own two little 
ones to struggle for. The artist was the elder of her 
children, and they lived, as generations of Tadcmas 
had ‘done before them, 111 the little Frisian village of 
Droniyp,; near Leon warden, in the flattest part of 
Holland. The boy was born in 1 836, and as soon as 
he cojuld handle an> thing, amused himself with a pencil. 
His niother and tin* guaidians who advised her saw 
no promise of distinction in this, for art was not con- 
sidered a profession likely to bung in bread and cheese. 
So* they sent young Linens to the public school at 
' Lefcuwarden ; but classics weie always dry bones to 
him, though he was interested in Roman history, and 
drew the gods of Greece in season and out of season. 
Still, he persevered in what seemed to be the path of 
duty, till his physical powers entirely broke down, and 
The won permission to paint chiefly because it was sup- 
posed that lie had not long to live. This freedom to 
follow his own bent brought back both health and 
spirits ; and as lie could obtain 110 admission to any 
art school or studio in Holland, lie went to Antwerp, 
and studied under Wappcrs. Alma-Tadema worked 
very hard to make up for lost time, and fmnt the 
Antwerp Academy went into the atelier of Leys, the 
great historical painter ; and when lie was about 
twenty-two lie managed to make a home for his brave 
and beloved mother and sister. For four years the 
widow rtg^ifccd in her son’s success, saw his picture, 
‘/The Education of the Children of Clovis,” exhibited 


and high thinking arc carried out by a largo > diuaIkM 1 * ! ! 
.of students. • ' : 

Mr. G. II. Houghton may be classed as an 
formed under foieign influences. He was bohrlif^; 
England in 1834, and taken, when three years old, io^ 
Albany. II 11 eaily studies were good, and he sold a 
picture slum 11 at the American Art Union when only “i 
nineteen, and spent the money on a visit to London* V' 
He afterwards woikcd in Fans and New York, but 
finally settled in London. His leanings in art are" 
towards scenes of peasant life and the pathos of rural ■ 
labour. Holland and Puritan New England scent ever F. 
before liis mind’s eye ; and his name will go down toy, 
posterity chiefly in connection with 1 * Priscilla,” “Rose y 
Standish,” “ Evangeline,” and the “ Canterbury , 
Pilgrims.” 

n . i 

Mr. Frank Dicksec comes of a family of artists, as.; 
hia father and uncle both followed the profession. He s 
was trained by his father, and entered the Academy * 
Schools at the age of seventeen. At the ago of twenty, 
in 1872. he obtained the silver medal and the gold 
one for liis first picture kt Elijah, Ahab, and Jezebel in 
Naboth's Vineyard.” One of his principal works is 
11 Harmony,’' which was bought under the Chantrey 
Request. When made an Associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1 SS 1 , he was the youngest member. Mr. 
Dicksec was the illustrator of Cassell’s splendid 
edition of “ Evangeline, 1 " aiul of their “ International 
Shakespeare.” 


in' Antwerp, and congratulated him on the leceipt of 
J“ his first gold medal. She died in 1 8b j, before the 
..r^day tif his greatest triumph dawned ; and a few years 
plater he came to England, and became naturalised. 
■He was made an AL.ulominan in 1883, and his 
. diploma-pi elm 0 was the lovely 11 Oleander, 1 ” now in 
the Diploma ( lallcry at Burlington House. Mr. Alma- 
'Tadenia lives at St. John’s Wood, and his house con- 
stains no useless apartments, such as drawing-rooms or 
V boudoirs, but studios, a dining-room, library, rooms 
;>*.for domestic occupation, and a large and lovely winter 
^ garden with a domc-like roof. 

"Professor Hubert llerkomer w.i-, born in 1849, at 
;^WoaV in Havana. His father, Lorenz llerkomer, 
■well-known .wood -carver, and in 1851 took 
family to the United States. Foitune did not 
^srnije' on them there, and in 1857 they came to Soutli- 
/ ' v an$ptoft, where the delicate but gifted l»oy became a 
^ Stildertt at the local Art School. It was an epoch in 
life when his father had a commission in Munich, • 
his son with him for a year’s study. On re- 
gMa^ihg to England, the youth attended South Ken- 
for a few months ; and after starling an Art 
at Southampton, he settled foi a time at Hvthc, 
fefflCT.' painted two pictuics which brought him into 
once. Few art. ,ts have t vc ■ risen su rapidly 
xj The professor is a master of water colour. 

is best acquainted with his work inoils;' 

* * ‘.I?-.--, 


Mr. J. McWhirtei is a Scotchman, born at Slateford, 
near Edinbuigh, in 1839, and early admitted an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Scottish Academy, lie frequently 
paints the scenery of bis native land, and his “ Sermon 
by the Sea ,? anil “ Highland Harvest ” are very popular 
pictures. He became a Royal Academician in 1879. 

Mr. E. J. IVynter first saw the light in Paris jn 
1836. liis f..tlier was an Architect, and his son was 
educated at Westminster and Ipswich ; but he tee-' 
turned to PaiE as an ail student. Mr. Voynter 
was chosen Slade Piofcssoi in 1871, and was elected', 
a Royal Academician in 1876. He made thecarfopns .■ 
for the Mosaic of St. George at the WestmihSSpT 
Palace, and was Ait Director and Principal of the 
National Ait Training School at Kensington till 
l88l, when lu* leaigned the post. 1 \ v. 

The name of Marcus Stone has long been a house* 
bold word horn his lllusliations to the worki of'y: 
Charles Dickens and Anthony Trollope, in which 6^4 
exactly caught the tone ol those authors and 
day. His pictures have always suited popula^'^a^t^T 
and m.Tiv will reinemher his “ Nell Gwynne,” 

VIII. and Anne lioleyn/’ “Gambler's Wjfe^v!^®'* 
“First Lc-.-: Letter.” ■ 

Mr. H. W. Loader, whose lovely lands capes:0^ ; ;!S^ ■ 
Mficl 1 known, is "a native of the “ Faithful. 
learned his carlfttti lessons in*Art at . the, ' 

School of Design, fr&to whonce- Jle ; jfrqOjl 
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scbliei’y iii'" Scotland, Wales, and Switzerland. Two oif 
his most famous works arc “With Verdure Clad” -and 
•* Streams through the Ilirch Wood.” 

The spiritualistic painter of “ Love and Death,” 
Mr. Q. F. Watts, was born in 1820, and distinguished 
himself at the competition in Westminster Hall in 
1843, when he won the /300 prize for his cartoon of 
“Cavactacus led in Triumph through the Streets of 
Koine ” He spent the money on three years’ study in 
Italy, and at the next competition of the same kind he 
took the ^500 prize. In 1882 there was a 11 one man 
-show” of Mr. W itts’ works at the tiros venor Gallery, 
and he painted the best poi trait of the late Lord 
Tennyson. 

The doyen of the Royal Academicians in respect of 
age is Sir John Gilbert, the President of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. Me exhibited 
in the Academy when its exhibition was still held in 
Somerset House. His favourite subjects have always 


Sir James Linton is a distinguished^ water colour 
artist and President of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours, which was opened in 1863. He 
was knighted in 1885, and will long be remembered 
by his large picture in oils of “ Maundy Thursday.” 
Sir James was commissioned by the Queen to 
paint the picture of the marriage of 'the Duke of 
Albany. 

Mr. W. P. Frith is a Yorkshire man, and spent bis 
earliest days at Harrogate. He owed his start in an 
artistic career to a childish copy of an engraving of a 
dog, for which his father gave him sixpence. He was 
sent to Sass, who at that time kept the only Art School <* 
in London, and then entered the Academy Schools. 
His first success was a picture from the “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” and the much-engraved “Ramsgate 
Sands,” “ Derby Day,” and “Railway Station,* were 
decidedly the pictures of the years in which' they Were 
hung at the Royal Academy. * *■? ’ 
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P = |^jHE merry month of May is peculiarly asso- 
dated in our minds with posies and gar- 
hind* of dowers, and truly this season our 
— milliners revel in the rarest and most ex- 
quisite imitations of Flora’s favourites, and their 
beauty of colouring and fonn has never been more 
successfully reproduced. Flowers icign supreme, and 
foi the nonce, the rival “plumes” are banished. 

Whether charming the eye in bunches apparently 
fresh plucked, with the mist yet upon their foliage, or 
funning a wreath or half circlet to adorn a shady hat, 
their brightness gleams out from the foil of black chip 
or crumpled rustic straw. Without exception, the 
headgear must be chosen in contrast of colour to 
the costume. For instance, a cloth costume of cool 
grey-green would be completed by a toque of dark 
•mL- broivu straw, trimmed with black moird silk and 
auriculas in brilliant colourings. 

In some instances the llowers arc supplemented by 
cerise-coloured mil oir velvet ribbons, rosettes in 
u “lvet of amber hue or pale green moird ribbon 
'-dged with narrow embroidered lisse ; and buckle or 
1 i: ‘ s P of paste, made in designs of a century gone, 
paiktes in the soft folds of “ bisc "-coloured lace, 

' : esiimably real. 

The French bonnets are piquant little hoods of straw 
l1 d moird silk, worn 1 without strings, having tiny 
■ inches' and aigrettes of llowers fastened with clasp of 
i-t or paste ; such a on$ is our illustration, the colours 
blue inoird silk, pale yellow straw, 
lilies of the valley. ./Another takes the 
for ^^^8^^jqntiandy hoo^ytinjj , closely on to ; 
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the head, with raised crown in velvet of green, the 
colour of the foliage of mimosa ; tiny steel sequins 
outline the front, and an aigrette and clasp are placed 
at the side. 

A decided novelty was a bonnet suggestive of half- 
mourning, entirely compost'd of l.uge houses of jet, 
fofming the half circle ariose the honl, the small 
crown and two pendant cmU that rested on the liaii at 
the back, with line white tulle strings tied in a 
square bow beneath the chin. A long paste buckle 
crossed the front, and outstanding fiom each side was 
a jet osprey. 

A large black chip hat t>f picim i-sqim outline had 
the crown corned uiili Mulcb negligently Mllttcrcil 
over it, pink roses ai ranged at the side ot the limit, 
and underneath the hiim, lestmg across the hair at 
the hack, was a large bow of green moire ribbon. A 
wreath of exquisite roses vn many enlmus enciicled the 
crown of a largo brown rustic sliaw hat, with an 
outline of black ciinolim* crimped to form an irregular 
edge. 1 had this hat photographed. 

Panama straw is much worn both in the form o( 
sailors 3 hats, with a single band of whet tanied 
round the crown, as also with the lnim slightly curved 
and crown indmted, a laige iipnght bow of ribbon 
forming the trimming. The hats and bonnets are still 
worn well back from the face, but on the top of the 
head, and the hair is softly waved and prettih coiled m 
smooth coils. 

Afd/criit/s and Silks. 

The mateuals pie-cut a marked conliast in lestme 
although alike sharing the interest and selection ol 
purchasers. The cloth kudos arc smooth and line, 
serges and tweeds are ‘light in weight and ch lirate in 
colour, as befits the season of th' 1 year, whilst the 
fabrics in use for the* more dressy stylo ot costume are 
of the cam as or ere pun order. 

Camas is loosely woven in a chequered or knotted 
surface, the fa\om i te cokmi » b#-mg .l dull yellow, a 
cool green, and mamc pink, md m some examples the 
monotnnv of l lie i oloniin;; is rHiewd hy silken clots 
and horizontal lines in a harmonising rolniu. The 
Crimped, g.i'ifiir and rmrndde < lepons :q»pi ar in ex- 
quisite roloin mg*, of shell pink, In In. n green, and old 

blue. 

Tail and fawn (o/niir s till hold , deservedly, place 
in the foicmosL jiink of f«u out lies. A curious silken 
material, of 0//t'nt«d appra/ am i\fiad fines m black wool 
woven into tlu .sm/, ice ol sin en\ guen .uni gold, «'l 
becoming material foi abumelte. 

Light summer glace silk:* appear in minute flicks 
of green and guy, mauve and pal*- pink, tense .md 
white, also in black and white, a uwival ol il.r hoii-elv 
shepherds plaid. Silks in pale griy have ihi«vd-|iki* 
horizontal lines of dark green, powdered <;\ei with tins 
TOscbtids in natinal colours'. Another vaneiv is a 
glace silk in raspbeirv pink, shut with bln« k and be- 
sprinkled with black pin spots, \1oik' will he worn 
.throughout the season, and wid plain sn.in will form 
the basis of the trimmings, garnitures sow bows on 
gbwn and head covering. 



( os hunt's. 

Having chosen our material we will next proceed l» 
make it up into a pretty style, and, take the desig- 
lllustiated as our model, it may be in any colour m r, s 
becoming to the wearer, as tlfcre is a great variety 
choose from, no one colour standing out pre-CMnirient* 
unless it be a soft, grey-green, which is im<Joub,tedi 
becoming to both \londe and brunette i' % o« 
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material then he a gauffre crepon in this colour. We 
will trim it with moir£ silk either black or white, and 
if it is to be worn on a dressy occasion, use a line of 
steel to head the silk fold. 

A white lining should be chosen for lining the 
bodice, unless a slip underskirt accompany tlu: dress, 
made in sateen of the green colour ; thi-, lining 
will be tight- lilting, no scams appearing in the 
( rt^pon at the back, the little extia fulness lx mg 
ih.iwn into the w.ust. A full puff rrosies the bust, 
the bodu e opening out V-shaped back and limit, 
,md turned back with a deep collar, with an oui- 
!uk of •» iio-.sw.iy hiltl ol silk put on Willi tl [JlplII^ 
m line ot steel trimming. The l.irgc full slvvws 
ue twisted diagonally at mss the arm, setting (lose 
(mm elbow to wiist. The vest and collar may be 
made in either tin ked silk, pleated rlnflon, or white 
nwne covered with old lace. 

\ he skirt is worn ovci the bodice and tbaped at the 
waist with a scaifol silk ; it is mounted into a plain 
•Imped piece set into two box-pleats at the l>;ek, and 
l lie fulness sewn to this with a piping, and fomung 
two elegant folds in the a nt re of the back, Jiang-, m 
-Haight lines at either mile, the fiont width lulling 
pi'iiii from waist t" hem, w!e u il is edged with a -ilk 
fold laid on to the • iqion, ami three tiny tucks 
abn\ e. 

To wc.il with tin-, i.n^i nine plot ure a hat of <.lu M 
mii-brown straw, < rumpled and coarse, anil a gai I md 
ot pink and cimwiu iu>e-. ,im> a bl.u'k moiie win- 
hadc lined with lost, rolouied silk, ami a diammi;; 
filet l is ensmed. 

If \ on ha\e a covert coat it ma\ become useful 
tluougb the summci months if >nu match the cloth 
exactly and have a well < nt skirl ni.ule on the approve d 
hues - plain, with snapped seams and .1 narrow t ross 
w. iv strap stiu hed e.ich *-ide on the hem «»f the skill 
-it the extreme edge, ami wear it o\cr a -ilk bodio* 
nude on a tight lining, in peach nr dull green silk, 
gallic red into the neckband back and fiont with a 
folded waist belt clapped with a ring of steel; large 
sleeves, lull at the aimhole and tight from elbow to 
HI Iif. 

With this cost nine a toque hat looks well in gieeu 
fancy straw with green and black rosettes and icttcd 
'pulls. 

Taking flic place of the sin.iJJ fur boa? that c HeifcJed 
i he thro.it during the colder months of sp ring is a 
pietty little 1 rufi or coll.ir of ostrich feather ; cithci in 
"•lours to'match the blouse, or black, fastened with 
a square lace bow and orname*nt of paste or steel, 
lhc\ are a becoming addition to a plainlv-madc 
blouse. 

For matrons’ costumes the draped skirt now so much 
worn is important and graceful in design, the cloth 
werskirt being raised at the side' or opening the whole 
length of the skirt, to show a handsome underpicce of 
rich coloured velvet or nioird. The bodices are draped 
across the bust and have epaulettes and revers with 
handsome lace sewn on flat, through which the under- 
silk or velvet glimmers in lovely colouring ; the sleeves 
are cut le$$ full and pleated into the armhole with 


three small box pleats, fitting close to the arm from 
elbow to wrist, where a cufHet of velvet and lace gives 
a finish to the edge. 

Dust Cloaks . 

During the summer months tin* dust cloak proves 
an indispensable addition t«> the wardrobe. We 
illustrate a pretty design made in Tussore silk, with 
deep shoulder cape of tin ead-' ohanvd guipure lace, 
ovei which turns down a blond < ollai fastened with a 
large bow. and ciuU of the silk bordered with lace 
insertion. 
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In ‘front the cloak is skirt is gored in front; ^vherfc it fastens at the left $idc, 
cut full, at the back it is' aud gathered across the back; sewn to th^beK/and 
semi-fitting beneath the fastened with a bow of * the newest 'desigiiu ? ;^rbund 


cape, which terminates 
at each side of the front* 
The large sleeves have 
dee]) cuffs, m.ule to 
wear u uli ease over the 
sleeve ot the costume. 
A grey alpaca, having 
a handsome design upon 
the sui face in self colour, 
was made full to a yoke 
draped across the bust 
with broad nbbon, and 
tied in a monster bow 
with long ends edged 
with lacc. Large pulTid sleeves were made with deep 
cuffs reaching to the elbow. A full frill stood up 
high around the neck. 

Sunshades, 


WASHING FROCK I UK « 1IIL1* 
OF SIX'. 


the Item of the skirt are three folds, finish^ With a 
row of stitching at the top of the hem. The bodice" is 
prettily arranged with draped pieces forming a, V and 
clasped on the shoulders with small buckles ; .lines. of 
cord trim the edge. Fully-gathered sleeves- are 
caught in above the elbows with buckles and finished 
with mined back cuffs of pink silk, patterned with 
triple dots of brown ; the silk is repeated in collar and 
vest and u i mined with cords. Tail-coloured stockings 
striped with brown, the stripes crossing the leg 
diagonally, and tan leather shoes aie worn with this 
frock. A. LL. G. 

Cut pnf'i'r patterns for nothing c stumer from the or dinal dt signs 
iliusttaUd m thin aituic may he had, < ut to the sendet's Vitasure- 
mcntSyjor one dolling aud si r fence cm h [and/or one shilling in the 
tase of th •• . hi id tens ftoihs), A ff heat ion should he made to the 
Author of “( //,,*•( hat on /boss" tare of the Editor cj Cassell’s 
MaijAZInk, La /ii't/e Sauvagr’t London , E.C, 


Undoubtedly the day of puffs and ruches is over, for 
the newest designs for sunshades favour the umbrella 
type, simple and plain, with slender handles of natural 
form, in either cherry wood, bi amble or thorn. Ebony 

1 handles are ornamented with small knobs painted with 
" Watteau figures, or a group of liny balls in chrysoprase. 

For garden parties a pretty and cool-looking sunshade 
is made in white silk, finely striped with liori/nntal 
lines of black, sprinkled ovei with tiny roses, black 
nioird has a border ot yellow hue insertion, black 
satin with radiating lines of insertion fiom the centre 
to the edge, crowned with a large roselie of ribbon 
with upstanding ends. 

For useful wear the shot silks or plain briglu- 
^coloured silks, with borders of graduated stripes, are 
chosen, and fur seaside or country, white pique cni- 
^broidered with a Russian design in led. 

Washing Frock for Child of Six. 

v Linens in shades of blue, green, and pink, brown 
holland and pique comprise (lie favourite washing 
... material for children’s frocks. The one illustrated is 
; in “Dutch blue :i cotton, embroidered with white ; the 

plain skirt has a line of feather-stitch along the hem. 

' V.Thc bodice is plain to the waist, with a basque of tabs. 
'S Large full sleeves are gathered ut wrist and armhole, 

2 ,£nd have turned-up (utN embroidered with lines of 
'.feather-stitch, as also is the large square collar. The 
■o, front of the bodice is snapped across and fastened 
'■^jwith rosettes ; tlu-^e .ire made in fine while flax tape 
;Aand wash with the fiuek. 

This frock would be exceedingly pretLy made in 
Vp{qu£ embroidered w’nh icd, the collar and cuffs in 
fine lawn, hemstitched. 

t a* f - 
V , , f 

■ • Frock for a Child of hilircn Years. 

^vyThis design looks (harming n- n lari-rolourcd 
fctotfa with a little cord iriininin*' ot biov.n silk ; the 
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A, RUSSIAN". tUURTSHIP. 


T HOSE wlio read 
this article with 
the hope of gaining 
insight into a pursuit 
closely connected with 
love and sentiment 
must piepare them* 
selves for disappoint- 
ment. It is only fair 
to state, however, that 
the business-like 
couples with whose 
affairs we are about 
to deal belong for the 
most part to the pea- 
santry, or to the lower 
middle classes. No 
doubt the Russian 
malailoi chilavck (young fellow ) has a heart tucker! away 
'somewhere under his bln mi, but in hi* love-making -- 
or rather, in Ins wooing, which is quite a different 
tlnug in Russia- it is not his habit to take this pan 
of Ins anatomy into account, lie is much too pros.uc 
for that. Dan Cupid is as blind in Muscovy as he is 
in r.ngland (though one cun scaicelv think that the 
same limited wardrobe will suffice him), and the 
peasant who wishes to make a good matrimonial 
haig.hu is naturally waiv of such a counsellor, He 
legal ds with easy good-humour the transaction of 
taking unto himself a wife, and seldom dreams of 
letting the image of his betrothed come between 
himself and the enjoyment of a due allowance of ? Otlka 
fhiandy). Muniuge, m his theory of the Cosmos, lias 
nothing to do with poetiv oi passion, with raptute or 
despair. It is merely a bargain, which it behoves a 
man to make at an earls pciiud of his life, the hopes 
and fears connected with the bargain being m. only 
those, not of the heart, but of the pocket and its 



contents, 

Eet us suppose that a well-to-do peasant, good- 

humoured enough in his way, and not a whit "more 
mercenary than his neighbours, has a mind to be 
m. uried. His first step is to see that his wardrobe is 


m order, and that lie is otherwise supplied with all 
that befits a man in his position —a house to live in 
being by no means a needful item ; as where this is 
picking, the bride can be taken to his father’s house. 

•It* then makes out a list of everything that he pos- 
sesses, whether in the way of clothes, monev, or pro- 
'•■ndcr, and takes this to the Swatta, who is an 
'important person in every village. This s watt a, or 
micrniediary, is simply ail old busybody, who takes 
■i delight in finding out all about her neighbours' 
diairs; ,Thc type is sufficiently well-known to other \ 
“ati oris, but it has remained for Russia to recognise * 
‘lerpcculjjar gifts, and use then! for -the benefit of thc^ 


The suitor is received with smiles, and u'ith that air 
of significant mystery which befits a swat La. After, 
hearing his account of lnmscif, and noting points 
which he has obviously misrepresented— for the 
Russian tells lies with the most engaging simplicity, 
and is less confused than his hearer when found out— 
she produces her list of eligible maidens, with portraits 
of those whose looks arc in their favour. This list 
supplies the information that each damsel possesses 
so many table-cloths, so many gowns, so much lace, 
so many pairs of shoes, and the like. Needless to 
sav, it will go hard with am girl who does not happen 
to be m f.i\our with the swatta, for that old funciionaty / 
has really a good deal of power. Theoretically leaving 4 
a youth perfect freedom of t lioicc, a clever swatta Is 
often able, by nods, hints, and ejaculations, to make 
lnni de« ide upon any ban&hna ()oung lady) she 
happens to have in her mind. 

Satisfied at last, the pea-Mint, either with the dtitfrif 
cast air of one. who is going “cheap/ 1 or with the 
happ\ confidence of quid po quo ) names the girl'/' 
who w e helniig’Mgs ha\e won his heart. She may be V., 
one of those v lime portraits lie has seen; quite as/', 
likely she is not. Whocvei she is, the swatta is pretty ‘ / 
certain to adnnu* the wisdom of his choice. 
much inme sensible i" he 14 than the young dourak 
dool) who went to a swatta in another town, and,' 
chose a baiishna who had sc, lively any tlesh upon her 
bones — one whose \eiy lace seemed to say, * Duty.. 
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minvii ihiwkii chin' Hive me a cup of tea’}. The 
barKhnu thar is now chosen is a little pigeon indeed. 
She is of all others the bride for A man of taste. Ah, 
Stt'flfii .* what luts he been about ? He is stealing her 
little gohtbh'htka (darling) of a bride ! ’’ etc. 

Pleased with these » ompluncnts the snitru* ends the 
interview by entrusting the sw.itta with his poi trait 
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and the li-a of In- uni Idly goods. 11m girl is then 
consulted, and if '■he m sitislied an mtmdm tniy meet- 
ing is arrang'd With leg.od to tlm meeting, it is 
hard to llnnl: that iheie not a little seniinient in the 
girl's heait .it lea*-!. Kitei.na must diffei wiy much 
from hei Kngli-h s,-;. y Kan* if the glamour which 
, surrounds Va-.-li nr Jakuif when he comes a wooing 
is solely dejir nd( nt mi his possessions. In villages, 
indeed, although the ~uatia is aiwaxs in requisition, 
‘the young people must know one annthci by sight at 
least, and tlieio i- mme iIuiup of an att.nhinent sub- 
sisting between them than m large towns 

If the first intciuew is -.it i -.tai ioiy, the relatives talk 
the matter over, inquiru s me made, and a date is fixed 
for the »,•. or betrothal. '1 Ins hogmalitwa 

, (literally, (iod's hles^mg takes place in tin hon-a* of 
the bride, and is lather a pir tuicsniic little c ei emony. 
‘High up in one comer of the room is tin Iron, an 
. image of the \ irgin c.r of some favomitc san.! 'flic 
■image is close in the ceiling ; and suspended 1 »y thice 
chains in front of it is a lamp, uthei of W.\n m of 
ruby-coloured gkm*-, ;to oiding to the means of the 


householder. Beneath this stands the priest, attired 
in his robes, and with the lamplight streaming down 
upon his long hair. Hitherto there luis been a little 
subdued talking among the iclalives present, but tin . 
is now hushed, and all are expectant as the mother nr 
the biide and the father of the bridegroom advanr- 
the one leading her daughter, the othei his son, toward 
the priest. In a few simple wouN the lovers phgh: 
their troth. The piiest solemnly pionomn e^ his hies-, 
ing, give ■> a -hoi t pruvci, and lime times makes Urn 
sign of the cross over the betrothed couple lie tlitu 
take*, ill.- gill s band and pills It IlllU lllcll Ul till 1 U lU 1 1 4 
husband, telling him to kiss hei. This ki-s ends iln 
ceremony, and is the signal for geiiei.il i ongiatul.ition 
The wedding day is nsiiallv ihree weeks alter Lin- 
betrothal, a period of six weeks being considered a 
long engagement. 

The betiotlial being over, and tin* wedding within 
measmablc distance, our subject is prac tically ended, 
but one cannot help wondeiing wlicther, like tin; 
pi luce and pnne'ess m the fuii\ tale, the peasant and 
his biide ai e likely to “ live happy ever allot. ” '1 In u- 

aie si\eial wa\s of consuleiing such .i question, but 
perhaps the must reply would be thal, as a lnuiiiuge 
without afiection excites lc— hope in the cnnliartnis. 
their is moie iuciilfc. l ence amongst maim cl people in 
Russia than m Lngkiiul, and li‘ss c banc r of editor 
diiect h ippme-s cn unhappim--. If their «irr lc.we r 
faithful husbands and wives, iheie air fewer 'x i(x 
beaters ami husband poison, rs It is not so liairow ing 
tn the ft l 1 1 1 i g s that Vascli should never c.iir Ini 
Katerina a- it is that Tom has i eased to adoie the 
woman lu n:u e h>v <. d sow i 11; and light bruited Katerina 
can alw a\ s < onsule hei self with J*ii» oh. 

!n cases wluie love ieull\ follows mmnuge, the 
Murhil: and his wife live as nuinly and carelessly as 
a pair of iluldieii. Constantly in the open an wlun 
the season admits of :t, they su*m to inhale from ilk if? 
Mother \aiiiii some of hei own blight \n ss and viguu 
Thcvoim; wile helps her husband in the Inborn s » d 
the field. 'I hey sing at then vvoik, unmindful of tin 
(lav when muscles will be lelaxed and faces with* «\»t 
Visitois to Russia often retui n with dismal a»*c:nu. ’s 
of the grossnt.ss. the mcnal degiadation, of the l>easani s 
life. It is for a Tolstoi to see the life with other eyes. 
In “Anna Kaieninu M he shows iimnistakably how Love, 
vvliic h makes the world go round fm some of us to all 
so sorrowful a tune, c an c hange. the despised life of the 
peasant into some. thing idyllic in its beauty. “ Levin, 
the great iienchst tells us, “had often looked with 
interest at this life, had often been tempted to becoim 
one with the people, living their lives ; but to-day tm 
impression of what "he had seen in the bearing ut 
Vank.'L T.mnenof towards his young wife gave him h>: 
the first time a clear and definite desire to exchange 
the burdensome, idle 4 , artificial, selfish existence which 
he led for the laborious, simple, pure, and dchghtfn 
life of the peasantry.” With a fervent wish that the\ 
have before them just such an existence as herein 
depicted, we w ill lake our leave of Vascli and Katerina 

Janp: L. Bowman. 
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A Globe Castor. 

A good i astm 
Ini tin- feel of 

l .1 1) I c S, l il i L 1 1 

desks. and so (Mi. 
is ilr-n able 1 * >i 
111 .1 n \ l 
T li t- i* i (i i n a i \ 

wheel O.isti *« . l<* 

aj»i ti) 1 ) 1 i .ik nil' i*l 

m ni'k Ions* , .is ( lie 
weight ot tin* In' 
niluu does nut 
bear d.irei lb on 
them, and the 
wheels go awi\, 
tlms making it «'i 
tumble to move 
a chair or table 
has ing them. The 
new globe castor, 
which we illusti.ue 
'ection, js, pei ha])", as neai 1 \ perfect as can be 

■ dr. ]( consists of a hollow ball of metal, c, In Id in 
*■ ->■ ket b\ the band, li. and wot king on a cup, f, and 

n, of antifriction metal. Us large size and the 
’ ’.eniim.s mh kel enable it to roll in all directions 

■ ill-nut scoring the door or making a noise. These 
‘ 1 tors are made in si/ex fioni one inch to eight inches 

1 diametei, to suit the furniture, and they •' m either 

■ halt covered bv the wood of the leg or the metal 

■■ ^ ornamented. 

A New Postal Wrapper. 

A new postal-wrapper has recently been patented, 
l, d is being used largely for the covering of news- 
• - l P^r9| magazines, and music. Parallel to the lines of 



the addons on the w r ippi r U a line of perforations, 
indicated plainly b\ a “tali.' and nil that is necessary 
’•> bung about the speed) and safe opining of the roll 
is to pi:!l the tab m the direction of ibis line. The 
ad\ ant.igi of this new wiappei will be applet intid by 
.ii i icadcis who aie m the habit ot icienmg printed 
iu.it Lei b) ])Ost. 


Liquid Air and Phosphorescence. 

The ti mpei.it ure ot liquid an is l So Centigrade 
below the li ec/mg-pmiil, or tin leaboula : and hence 
a- a me. nu of producing intmse cold Us use opens 
up a new held of siientilh unpin y. Many of the 


pi ojiei tic- ol niatLei aie u 
peiatuu*. Il found, forex 
dm li\ it y — tli.it is to sa\ . 
the powi-i a substance 
possesses of i mducimg 
elect 1 1 c 1 1 \ — increases 

enoimotisly at such low 
tempei attires. 'The ten 
sile strength ot non is. 
morcovei, pi act i call \ 
doubled by that intei.se 
cold. Chemical affinity 
is greatly weakened, nd 
in many cases it seems 
to disappear. For in- 
stance, the metal sodium 
no lnngci burns m water, 
because it has lost its 
atlini y for oxygen. Cei- 
lain pignKiiis, such a- 
vermilion, change from 
a bright ml to mange 
under the intense cold, 
and recover their true 


;i v-.itb mthienced by tem- 
ampie, that the elcitnc con- 
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Xhe Gathers^ 


colour on a rise of tempfiratui'e.. . These and'qthet" wltlwo t rnani^ula4:idn,' jjiey hoi 

effects have' beeti. Investigated 1 fey Professor Dewar, - directly, is would 

who also. finds that the beautiful coloured glows and and ihecolomrs were- prpduccdfiy in 

the sensitive plate by the direct I n 

fact, their colours may be compared ra;jthW of 
huinniing-biids, shot silk, and mother-of-peat^. where 
the tevtme of the material makes the tints, and'uot to 
dyed faluics where the pigment *s the source of colour. 
In order to obtain reflection from the mirror behind, 
the plate must he made transparent by reducing the 
amount of silver salt in the him, and the albumen 
ought to have one-half instead of one per cent, of 
bromide of potassium. The plates must also have a 
perfect isnehnnnatism ; in fact, the relative sensibility 
of different portions of the plate for different colours 
should be the same as that of the eye. MM. Luini&rc, 
\hc well-known Russian photographers, have recently 
taken very good photographs by the Lippmann process 
with . gelatine-bromide plates, made by putting an 
alkaline bromide in presence of a salt of silver and an. 
excess of gelatine, the emulsion containing more# 
gelatine than bromide of silver. 'The isoehroinatism 



or noer.LK vision. 


' phosphorescence cxciicd in vacuum tubes by the 
electric discharge me destroyed by cold. When, for 
example, a piece of cotton wool is steeped in liquid 
air and held against the glass of a Crookes vacuum 
tube containing phosphorescent samarium, the light 
‘ disappears. Professor Dewar thinks the reason to 
be that the cold freezes out matter from the 
vacuum, and thus Mops the passage of the elec- 
tricity ; for it is believed that electricity cannot 
■ pass through a peifect vacuum. 

Spectacles for Double Vision. 

When the refraction of the eye is such as not 
to bring the rays to a fur us on the retina, the eyes 
are apt to acquire a squint in order to do so ; 
and this habit can be overcome by using spec- 
tacles such as those we illustrate, which arc pris- 
matic and remote the effect, namely, double 
, vision, without influencing the cause. 

A Pencil-Point Protector. 

The figure shows a simple device for protecting 
the point of a pencil when not in use. A metal 
shield of conical shape, which can be turned 
backwards or forwards by means of a screw, 
?'goes over the metal holder. It is simply turned 
v back from the point when the pencil is in use and 
plover it when not in use. 

Colour Photographs. 

■ The Lippmann colour photographs arc taken by 
; . , placing a reflector behind the plate and producing 
interference ■’ of the waves of light, by which the 
silver is reduced in a film whose thickness varies with 
the .colour of the light. In this way irridescence is 
.produced, which imitates the colours of Nature. It 
be seen that whilst they are colour photographs, 
S^1Jha s much as the plaie reproduce , the colours of the 






COLOUR FHOlOlUtAI'l'*. 

was perfect, as shown by the whites which came out 
as clean and various as in Nature. The time of 
exposure witli these plates has been reduced from 
fifteen to five minutes. These photographs, which 
comprise landscapes, persons, stained glass window*, 
birds, flowers, and chromo-lithographs, cannot bt 
obtained on paper and require to be viewed at a cei 
tain angle, but they arc true to Nature and cannot hr ^ 
retouched with pigments. M. Lippmann has con 
structcd a lantern for showing them in the dark, which 
wc illustrate in the accompanying figure. It consist- 
of a gas lantern, giving a parallel beam of whit-' 
light which falls on the photograph, P. The #bs,erve’ 
looks at the picture through an eyehole, ft, and a leni-. 
o, as styown, but also, if he- chooses, with the nekc<- 
eye. When a lorgnette is employed, the illusion L ‘ 
looking at a real landscape is very compl 
add that Mr. RE. Ives, of PhiladelpWlV^fl^ 
improved his phdtq-chroirioscope, A}r * '***“'“ 

ererN : ! 


in tiift jpAriiERER^LThx^e , 
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•iiagcs are proofed .byy^elected’r^s.;^ 
j.„m the abje«, cwresBPnding .ttf' th^'/ 
uiilamfental colcfttr-sertsatloris of thd- V 
vc. These images are then seeit by 
■.’■Ins similar, to fliose by which they 
r re taken, and superposed so as to 
■■end in one, thus reproducing the 
. t'lnurs ot the object. The apparatus by 
... hi(h this is done is the photo-ehromo- 
. |f ,pe, a small box fitted with lenses, 
colour screens, and mirrors for com- 
lining the views, and a drawer for hold- 
up the plates or chromograms. The 
nii tures, in great variety, can be seen by 
night as well .is day, or projected on 
a screen by using an electric lamp or 
other bright source, for example, the 
“ Welsbach ’’ incandescent gas light. 

A New Spinnet. 

The “ dpinettc Pieffort ’* is an im- 
proved form of a little spinnet played 
by the shepherds of the Vosges moun- 
tains, The latter is fonned by n long 
box of cherrywood, with a head something like that of cents. He also shows the desirability (not the 

a violin, and five strings. M. Pieffort has added another necessity) of issuing a new silver coin in value y ‘<t florin, 

string, and impiovcd llic lone of the instrument hy and that our farthings, as wcil as other copper coins,:- 

making it of loscwnnd, ebony, and other woods. In may continue as they are by regarding their value as * 

playing, the spinnet is 1. ml on a table, and the strings 25 instead of 24, as now. 

au sounded with a bit of iced, while their length is 



controlled by the forefinger of the left hand, as shown 
in our engraving. The instrument is easily learned 
even by a person ignorant of music, and it is capable 
of rendering popular tunes as well as pieces of a 
classical order. 

Decimal Coinage. 

Major-General G. II. Saxton, F.G.S., has published 
a small table on the decimal coinage for the use of 
schools, with explanatory notes which show very 
clearly how such a coinage could be introduced into 
this country without tampering with the present 
niriency. He points out that a sixpenny-pierc is a 
quarter-florin, and must therefore exchange for 25 


An Electric Locomotive. 

The Heilmann elect! ic locomotive for drawing 
ordinary tiains is now being tried at Havre, The 
electricity, however, is only used to apply the steam 
power nioie effectually to the wheels and secure;? 
greater speed. To tins end the steam engine works, a V 
dynamo earned hv the locomotive, and generates an-' 
electric cui rent which is sent through a number of' 
electric motors geared to the axles of the driving-wheels* . 
In this way the power of the engine is distributed and; 
brought to hear on all the axles of the locomotive. . Jt; 
is expected that a speed of eighty or ninety miles am 
hour may be achieved in this way. Our illustrations* 
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The Gatherer. 
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show the new locomotive tincoveicd, where S is the 
steam engine and is the dynamo which is driven by 
it. The electric motors worked by the dynamo are 
under the body of the vehicle, attached to all the eight 
axles. 

Spraying Fruit Trees. 

Solutions of mineial poisons an* lir.|iientl\ used to 
spray fruit trees in older U> kill inns is. but. .l^ < \pen 
ments made at the State Agr.mllui.il College o| 
Michigan, l T .S, have shown, tin* pi. u tier is not tier 
from danger, as the jiiiimhi is found to adluu to the 
skin of the liuit, and m some iihiam is to penetrate it. 
As a conscipience, tlioM w ho .ue loud ol liuilninv take 
more of the poison tli.iu i"* good loi tin m. It has 
thereloic bien suggested 1») lh _ . I\. t Kvd/ie tint 
sprav mg should uevii be t tmed on while tie* luuL is 
ripening, and, .is a uile, he sn\s, tlioie is no need 
for so much ol u 

Electricity from Starlight. 

I*rofe- 'Oi Minclun, a well-known Irish physicist, 
has just made the unions c\peimient ot using the 
light of the stais to geneiate election), lie is the 
discovcier of several forms of phoio-rlcetric batteries - 
that is tosa), voltaic cells which aie excited In a lay of 
liglufallingon thvchcinirals of which the) aiccomposed. 
The energy of the light is ihus, as it were, tiansloimed 
into electrieu) . Une of these cells is composed ol a 
plate of aluminium and a plate of selenium mimeised 
in cenanthol. \ i ell of this description was leceiilly 
placed undei the eve pie^e of a telescope in the as- 
tronomical laboiaL-n\ ol Westmeath, and the plates of 
it connected to a c.|iiadiant elec trmnelei of the kind 
devised by Lord Kelvin, and modified by ( hfton. 
When the light of the planet Venus was focussed on 
the cell, an elu iminotive fuice ol 017 volt was ob- 
seived on tne elu Lromcter. The expeiunent is in- 
teresting a. a cimoMty of si iencc, but, of course, it 
has no praun il \ .due. 

A Portable Table. 

Our wood -cut show:, .1 cuiivcilicill table Wllicll, \\illl 
other advantage, 1 an easily be taken to piece* and 



earned upstairs or ihnuighnanow doorwav s, as well 
as p.n ked a waif in small space. The frames are made 
in si palate pal Is, and the tops are lodged to keep them 
from moving them fioin the fi.tine. The dovetail 
joints i onsist of iion plates, and are easily littid or 
unfitted with the help of a malht. Platforms are also 
constituted by the same makus on similar principles. 

IIOUD.W PkOCKAMMK ( OM PKTITK »N. 

Tin: 1 * 11 -l I'n/.e of I WtHil l\r,.\s has been aw aidui 
,!l \\. Ron II, 

Slu ll.iu<l 1 it'll. 1 11 . 

I lie isi 1 ond Pin of O.NF (ii iM V to 

I he Kev. J. juM.s. I ).D., 

'lhe (disc, Laiiglj.n nc . S. W.ilc- 

An Extra Pi i/e of 1 1 \u-- \-(d i\i \ to 

II \ i«‘ t\ 1 1* 1 L t> Miu.', 

•S. TIoivikv Term* 1 Lclmoulh. 

llONorii vr.l.L Mkmion is ai coided in 

A. M. As i 1 1* < Ik I >, Swindon ; 

K. K. Ml’likk, llai ppmlun ; 

(\ Mi u mi. 1 , I j 1 igliLon. 


S/VSC/AL ANNO UNCliMHNT. 

TUI'. KXTRA SUMMER NUUHKK OK “ UASSEI.l/S I'AMII.V MACA/.INE ” 

llii'i /• /'ii/'/nhtii on May jj, oiui soiii lonhii/i a coin filch: novel entitled 
AUNT HAWKINS, 

ii..-' , 'i ;/. r. liluti n/j.t /')' 1 0 1 N liituWM; 

A I . \ IJ| I'.S’ llol.IDU I. LNT, DLALIMI WITH HOLIDAY DRESS, &C. ; 

I’KIZE I’K. 11 1 RAM \! I 1 1 iK c l II YT* HOLIDAY TOURS A'lSHOME AND ABROAD I 
And other items of seas noble I'ndiig. ‘With a targe number of illustrations by wcU’hn&WU Hftisii- 
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HOW I DISCOVERED THE NORTH I'OI.Iv 

{Dedicated to jV. Jules Verne.) 

HV T. Ml'NRO, AUTHOR ni “'ll IK ROM \N(T OK Kl.Kl TK ICITV.” 


T can Ik; done. :m-l 
Kngland ought t«> 
do it ! " 

Sue li w;h tlio 
title of <L pjrlHH; 
by a weli known 
artist which -il- 
tractcd miK.h -it 

tentinn :i! dm 
time of or. 1 I.1-1 
expedition to. 
waul-. the N in tli 
Pole, under t-.ip- 
t ;n 11 .'now bn 
George 1 ^ N.ircs. 
' 11 m' canons represented an old “ s.dt ” looking ip 
hoin «i (hart of the Arctic legions and dcluci- 


Hence H rit a in has been content ever since to look 
on while othei nations tried their hands, in the 
altitude of one who bays : “ J>eat that, if you can.'* It 
has been done. Of several attempts to reach the 
Pole by all three avenues into the Arctic basin, that of 
Lieutenant Greeley, by way of Smith’s Sound, has 
planted ihe Stais and Stripes in a higher latitude than 
“ Maikhnm’s Paiilicst / 1 

I he dliVu nil y of taking the Pole by olUl 111 llilS ltd ll) 
plan* fur approaching it by sap and mine : that is to 
-.1 > , by founding stations too nr 200 miles in advance 
of each othei. Lieutenant l'eaiy has shown how easy 
it i.-»in winter in the Arctic now and the project is 
certainly leasiblc, piovidcd theie L land or fixed ice 
on flic mad : but obviously, it must be a work of time. 

1 )i N ah sen has conceived the daring idea of running 



mg Ins mind in these emphatic words, w Inc h 
».uui* fiom the \eiy heart of a people who had 
done more than any other to cvplon* the gnat 
iri -cajis ol the Wuild. Tine. there wrie sum . 1 
who regarded, m averted to icgai d, the attain- 
ment oi the Pole as a ilnldidi anil fantastic 
fun, m comparison with the scientific expluia 
t mils of the nciglihounng coasts. 

The Pole is a meic Abstiaition. they said ; 
and what does it inattei if Captain Nares does 
imi reach it, so long as he is able to extend 
Ihe gengmphx of the Polar P.asin? 

Pei haps they weie siiucre, but the argument 
sounded rather like an attempt to discount a 
posable defeat. lit* that as it may, the 
sViicial public, not so philosophical, weicvnorc 
iiiteiested in the adventure limn in the science. 

* hev hoped that our sailors vj^uld accomplish 
tuis loat of the ages, and plant the Hritish llag 
<»n the very crown of the planet. And why 
mu * 

^\hy should there not b«* a generous livalry 
amongst nations, as amongst individuals,, 
•u.iknig them compete for renown? Is the 
w.uld so olcUih.it it does not matter who does 
nr that ? Surely the attempt to reach the 
is commendable, if only because it 
1 1 *M'S manliness, and a youthful enter- 
! ■ ■ '■ | ng spirit j 

Nares explored the upper channels of Smith’s 
mund, and brought home a budget of scien- 
Imc observations, but he failed to reach the 
i ( K*, although his lieutenant, Marldiatn, made 

bold dash for it across .the ice, and carried 
Union Jack further north than any man 
been before. A Polar expedition is a 
u, -dly game, and even a wealthy State cannot 
dford the luxury often. 
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his ship into the ice to th» northward of Siberia, and 
drifting with the qprrcnt across the Arctic Sea, as., 
near to the Pole as possible. I was present when he 
unfolded his plans to a brilliant meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society last winter, and could not but 
admire Ins Columbian faith in his own' theory and 
perfect confidence in the result, although experienced 
Arctic men, while wishing him God speed,” did 
not conceal their fears that he was leading a forlorn 
hope. 

He intended to proceed the following summer in 
his little vessel, the l 'ram, and enter the ice some- 
where between Cape Chelyuskin and the New Siberian 
Islands. There he mid his twelve companions would 
spend the Arctic winter in the iiMial way, with the 
addition of an electric light on the mast-head, which 
would be kept going by a windmill, and the daily 
exercise of the men in a sort of gin. Little progress 
would be made during the w inter, blit in the ensuing 
spring and summer the drainage of the Siberian rivers, 
especially the Lena, and the pressure of the soutbcily 
winds on the pack-ice, would move the vessel towards 
the Pole. 

In the event of a crush, he could save his boats 
and take up his cjuarteis on the ice. If provisions 
failed, he could support his party on the minute 
crustaceans which llnmisli in the Arctic Sea. The 
time he would be gone «h pended »>n the speed of the 
drift, and he might be heard of in the Noiwegian Sea, 
between Spit/.bei gen and ( ireenland, any time from next 
summer to live year* lienee. In concluding, he asked 
his audience to give him and his cumiadcs in exile 
their kind thoughts ; and assuredly there are many 
, who will often pit. lure to themselves that lonely vessel 
.• and its weird electric star ol civilisation shining on 
the frozen roof of the woild during the long Arctic 
night. 

• “It can be done, and Lngland ought to do it!” 
The words kept ringing in my ears that evening ; and 
verily it seemed that if Kngland were to do it she had 
^ ; no lime to lose. Uhl how could she? On getting 
home, I sat down wnh or.e of Nansen's maps, which 
I had hi ought from the meeting, bcfoie me, and 
thought tin* matter over. A dash for the Pole in dog 
■■ sledges might be mnie swfessfnl now that a wire 

COllld he laid along the. ice-held to keep the pioneers 
always m t omnr.mh atinn with the ship 01 other head- 
, ,* quarters, and supply thun with » lectin ity (alternating 
currents, at least, ior hr.it, light, and even motive 
power. 

There was little or no t liana*, however, of the 
Government sending out another €-xj»cfiit ion on what 
many would regaid as .1 wild goon: chase. A xub- 
■, marine vessel a la [ales Vrnu; might, indu'd, he con- 
structed, and supposing the surface at die Poh; to be 
frozen hard, it might be possible to blast the ice with 
; dynamite, and allow the vewd »n emerge fiom the 
■ water. 

Again, a steer t*.» balloon with a erased and li -aled 
car, or a flying-inacbim., were possible means of 
journeying through the air. Such conveyances, how ever, 

were 1 * still in a rudimentary condition* and belonged 

.. *1 \ ‘ -d - -■ ‘A 1 * 


to the future. Thejji it struck me : Why. need we 
go there at all, since we can despatch an automatic 
explorer in the shape of a small balloon, provided wnh 
a self-acting photographic camera to take, ajview of 
the Pole, *1 ml self-acting instruments to make scientific 

observations ? 

In the coming summer, if the icc was at all open, n 
ship would be able to get within live nr six bundled 
miles of the Pole, and when the wind was favourable, 
let fly a number of these balloons at different points of 
the Aietu: Ikisin. At middle heights the prevailing 
wind there is northerly : that is to say, horn the Pole, 
but .it high altitudes, and also at the mu face, the 
curre nts are in gcncinl towards the Polo. On these 
southerly winds f rested my hopes, and if 1 should nor 
succeed in discovering the Pole itself, 1 might romo 
very near it. or at least add something to our knowledge 
of the Polar Sea. 

'I he more I considered this idea the less chimerical 
it looked, and I began to make experiments with the 
aim of putting it in practice. 1 need not describe 
these tentative efforts for the purpose of selecting tli* 
proper kind of balloon and devising the necessary 
ripp.ii :itu-» to go with it. Nor shall 1 in this brief 
article ent**r into all the details of the typical form 
which, after a gieal many experiments and trials, I 
arrived at as the best. I shall only say that the en- 
\ elope consisted of golrl ■beaters* skin in three plies, 
almost impermeable, and tilled with hydrogen or coal 
gas. 

As the weight to be carried was comparatively light, 
the si/e was small, but varied according to circum- 
stances. A car, or rather fiamewmk, of bamboo and 
steel was suspended from the netting so as to hang 
like a plumb-line below it, and keep the vertical as 
well as might be. On this car I fixed a set of sell-act 
mg camera-., for taking photographs of the sea nr 
land below and the sky above. They weie magazine 
cameras, each provided with a stock of plates and long 
distance lenses of various focal lengths, to allow for 
different heights of the balloon, and were operated at 
regular intcivuls by means of clock-works keeping 
time. 

Those foi the sky views were placed at the e\- 
treimlies of the car, so .is to lie clear <>f the envelope 
Granting, however, that photographs could be taken in 
this way every ten or fifteen minutes, say, along the 
track of the. balloon, it may be asked: How will you 
determine the true positions of them or tell when y#»i 
have reached the Pole ? No doubt that was the cut* 
of the problem. During the darkness of the^ Pol 
winter it might be easy enough to localise the balloon 
where a particular photograph of the sea was 
by means of a corresponding photograph of the. night 
sky, and the time, but not in the daylight of the Polar 
summer. 

'ihe probable speed of the balloon, ns observed from 
the wind, and its course, as shown by the magneto- 
compass, might give a rough -*md -ready “dead reckon 
ing,” like that obtained from the log-line ^d $0roP a ' ' 
of a ship, which would be useful as a check, but ril ’ 1 
at all trustworthy by^ifselfs, ,1 tbcre/A^; 0 1 
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('IP gyroscope, as employed in the French' Navy, and of ipniluk in such a way that when the axis of rotation 

itflapiccl it to serve as a Polar tc*ll -tnle. This plulu- of the g\ loscnpc became plumb a camera or cameras 

S'»|)hical spinning-top, like the ordinary lop or the ueic bi ought into action, and photographs taken of 

^ r,J Lcli 11 peciic ’’ of the schoolboy, has the propci ty of the sea and sky. 

doping 4s axis of rotation in a fixed position m I de\ised more than one w ly oi doing this, 
‘ r-'ice wherever it is can ied. mechanically as well is electrically, which 1 will not 

Consequently, ifl were to set the gyroscope spinning here particulai iso ; but that whicii 'pleased me best 

v “th its axis of rotation parallel to the axis of rotation was simply an electncal contact established between 
M the earth— that is to bay, parallel to the line joining the axis of the gxmscopc when it was vertical and 

die north and south Poles —it would follow that when a special foi m ot plumb-hm* which I adopted. The 

gyroscope reached the Pole its axis ol rotation electrical ument from a dry battery, which would not 

•wuiUl be in the same line with the axis of the earth. freeze with the intense coid. was thus available to work 

J ’ n other words, at the Ninth Pole the axis of the a self-acting camera 01 cameras, and photograph both 

.'Moscope would be in a line with the vertical : that sea and sky. The gyroscope itself, 1 niav add, was 

■’ to say, with a plumb-line hanging freely down- kept in rotation b> the electric current. 

v irds. Iftad only to mount a suitable gyroscope and On the car I also installed a number of scientific 
l'^mb-li4e"o^;the car of the balloon, with the help instruments for determining the conditions of the 
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atmosphere, including a maximum and minimum spirit 
thermometer, an aneroid barometer, a hygrometer, a 
dust-meter, a magnetometer, and a magnetic compass. 
With the exception of the aneroid, which was self- 
recording, indications of the in.stmmcnts were 
photographed at intervals by clock-work cameras. 

In order to trace and recover tin- balloon, 1 appended 
an automatic disti lbutoi of cards <.i circulais, bearing 
instructions in dificicnt languages, Midi as Knglish, 
Ficnch, Russian, and Norwegian. Fleeted at legular 
intervals from the receptacle, these notices fluttered 
down to the earth, and the tinder, reading the inscrip- 
tion, was asked tr> -fate in tlie blank ipaee piovidcd 
when and where lie had puked it up ; and il lie had 
seen the ballon pi^ overhe.nl. how high it was, as 
well as the direction and rale o! its tia\cl. If lie had 
found the balloon itself, lie was lecpiestcd to give p.ir 
ticulais of the fact, and to preserve it t .uvfully, under 
promise of a icwaid, until it should be claimed In its 
owner. In any case, he was to forward the card, 
properl> idled lip, to my address or to certain authorities 
of his country, whir h weic specified theicon. 

While preparing the balloons, I also made airange- 
ments for taking them to the Arctic legions and start- 
ing them on their aerial mission. My aim was to pro 
ceed to the nmtii of Spit/beigen, where the ice is 
sometimes kept open b\ thewateis ol the Cinlt Stream, 
and try to get as near the Pole as I could before letting 


them go. Not to coniine myself to one locality, how 
ever, and, as it weic, put all my eggs in one basket, l 
proposed to continue the voyage to Nova Zemlila, and 
if the reason permitted, to make the north-east passage 
to I»eh i mg Mi ails. Jn this way I should describe a 
half-can le round the Pole, and despatch balloons from 
diffcn lit points of il as the wind suited, thus attempt 
mg an exploration of the entire Polar Sea. To ihii 
end 1 cImi tend a Miiall steam whaler, the Lodestar, 
belonging to Dundee; and here I must express my 
gratitude to the whaling captains of that city ; mc J 
I Vtei 11.* id for the advii o and :i-‘ i .tain c which tlltT 
weie a!wa\s leady to give me. ('upturn Macrae, com ■ 
in.indu* of t lie Lodestar was an c\pci ienced Aictic 
na\ igaloi. who had 1101 only been engaged for many 
veais m the whaling and sealing lleets, but bad traded 
u v > t.ir a 'i the mouth » »f ihe Lima. The < liief officer had 
accompanied Mi. I. amor, l on his spoiling trips to 
Spii/bugi ii and Nova /cmbli m the steam yacht 
/Vif/.w. and members nt the ucwv had served with 
k upturn Nans as will ,h the lirecnl.md whalers. 

P»v tin" joth nt June, l^Dk the Lodestar was fully 
eqmppi d and iead> foi sea. Dr. Nansen had already 
mi led on h 1 1 lu/ui dnu-, not to say foolhardy, expedi- 
tion, and wu, l.u on hi-, way to Cape (hclyuskin. 

\\ i* K'ti Dundee on (lie r -l of July, and after c ailing 
ai Inwnk ini fresh meat and vegetables, crossed 
to iI.tmim*rhM, m Norway, where we took in coal ? 

then steamed due north for Spits- 
bergen. The weather was fine', the 
wind fair, and the ciispy sea a 
lovely azure blue. Only a glimpse 
of the fulmar petrel or ihe spouting 
of a 11 finm r" whale told us that 
we were m the Arctic regions. 
Soon, howevei, a covey of auks 
M-mnmdcd the vessel, and a flock 
of snow-huntings perched on the 
1 taking. The bleak hills of Hear 
Island, usually hid in fog, wrn- 
plainly visible. Later on. we found 
ourselves in dirty-green water 
swarming with minute organism , 
and knew that we had left the 
genial tide of the (lulf Stream. 
Floes dotted with black specks, in 
the shape of seal and walrus, began 
to appear, and on the 9th we 
sighted the peaks and glaciers of 
Spit/bergen. Tiuversing jkhc Thou- 
sand Islands, we skilled the east 
coast in seas of floating ice, and 
reached the North Cape in tw 
days. There was drift-ice between 
us and the Seven Islands, but not 
enough to prevent us forcing a 
passage to the north end of Parry’ ^ 
Island, where we anchored in hit. 
So ,J 40' N., long. 21° E. ‘ 

The island consists of two moun 
tains covered with Arctic herbage, 
and was syrrotwded^ belt ot 
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solid ire. Srouts wore sent to climb the hills and 
report on the state of tlu* iea to the northward, and 
the wind was favourable, 1 prepared to despatch No. 1 
balloon Irom the irc-iont. wlnih gave us more mom 
than tlu: deck of the ship. A fie.sh southeily breeze 
Mas blowing at the rate of twenty-live or thirty miles 
an lioui, and as we lay about 560 nautical miles fiom 
I he Pole, she ought to reach it in some twenty-four hours 
at the same speed. My calculations as to the buoy- 
ancy of the balloon and the adjustment of the cameras 
'vtre soon made; the envelope was rapidly tilled with 
tnal-gas from the steel cylinders in which it was com- 
picssed, and the apparatus affixed to the car, each in its 
proper place. At 3 p.m.all was ready, and the inflated 
■'ilk swaying in the air under the restraint of the ropes 
to which the men clung, waiting for the word. 

“ bet go ! ” I cried, and instantly the swelling 
balloon shot upwards, with the car dangling beneath 
ber, and sailed majestically away in the direction of 
1 be Pole. “Hurrah ! " cheered the men ; and as we 
stood there eagerly watching the pearly drop vanishing 
*nto space, I found myself muttering : “It can be done, 
‘Old England ought to do it ! '* 

A scout having reported thick icc to the northward, 
J decided to stay there for the present and despatch a 
second balloon. When this had been done, however, 
; 'nothey scout? broiight word that Jhe ice had become 


loose! to the northward, ind tl. u a “water-sky ’ could 
be discerned beyond it. Ii.-mg anxious to get as farj§rV 
1101th as possible, we -.tailed again, and by dint of /■ 
doubling and charging the lungs, got through a zone l d \ 
ol thu k ice and into an njini stretch of sea, which J 
look us into kit. Si* 4 f N.. and long. 21" E. : 

« tin norlhmost point, where we lot fly a third balloon A 
from the deck of the ship. She had ojily about 500..//; 
miles to envoi, but the breeze had become moderate, 
and seemed to be (King away. Om position was a 
iisky one, for the pack ice. hiokcn up by the southerly 
wind, was closing in again as it fell ; and since we had 
no time to lose, I gave orders to steer for Nova 
/.cm bln. 

Om course took us past the mvstenous (ullis Land, 
whose dome- shape, mountains eoeid be seen across 
the unbroken ice-field mound it. The wind had 
changed to the north-easi, and there weie signs of a 
snowstorm ; but I was loth to leave the Ear North 
without making another trial, and sent up a pilot 
balloon, to see whether or not them was a southeily 
wind at a higher altitude. Finding the surmise 
correct, I despatched a fourth balloon of greater 
buoyancy, which, after ascending through the lower 
wind, caught the upper current, and was hurried rapidly 
towards the Pole. Our position at the time (July 13th) 
was in lat. 8o° N. and long. 35" to' E. 
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We then bore away southward through the drift-ice, 
and eastward to the Admiralty Peninsula of Nova 
Zembla (lat. 75’ 5' N., long. 54" E.), where we 
anchored on July 2fst. The state of the ice prevented 
us from going further north to Cape Nassau, if not 
beyond it, and a strong easterly gale, with heavy snow- 
storms, kept us lying idle. In two days, howevei, it 
moderated, and after another day of calm and fog, a 
southerly breeze sprang up, which enabled us to launch 
two balloons. Wcthen turned southward, and finding 
the Matoschkin Snails open, steered through into the 
Kara Sea. 

It was tolerably free of ice, hairing some rotten lines ; 
and in spite of omiiraiy winds and cheerless fogs, we 
. arrived at Cape Chelyu'.kin, or North east Cape (lat. 
77° 30' N.l long. 104 E. ), whetc we anchored on 
.August 1 7tl». In .1 In lie ba> of this low promontory, 
.which forii] s the noi llmiost point of Asia, we came to 
; anchor for, three du\s, waiting for a favourable wind, 
And amusii \\ 0111 selves with the Sainoyedes, who had an 
it <lo^e by, .Hid wen* able t o uitmm ih that 
:1 passed in, my wee Us befmc-. <>n the 20th 


, eri canty 
Nansen h; 
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we found there was an upper current for (he Pole, and 
liberated another balloon, to the great -amazement, of;, 
the primitive Sainoyedes. • ‘ 

Immediately afterwards we started eastward for tlie 
Liachofl, c>r New Siberian Islands, but owing to the./ 
ice and weatliei, we had to hug the coast a gdfed deal; ; 
and it was not until August 30th that we reached, 
l.iarlmtf. Heir, m lat. 73' 1 o' N., and long. 141° 
I-;., w'«‘ sent olf two balloons (Nos. 8 and 9) on a stiff'’ 
sou 1 1 i'm l\ biee/e, and < ontiiuicd our voyage: The open, 
channel between the mainland and the icc-lields tothe^ ‘ 

uuiili jjicw imiimwu as \vc piuccoleil ; bul ill spite Of 

troublesome logs and shallows, we reached Hear Islands . 
dal. 71’ N\, long. ibT E.), and sent up another , 
balloon on September 2nd. I11 attempting to steer 1 
castwaid to Cape Schlagskoj (lat. 70' N\, long. 17C 
easi). we found the way blocked by impenetrable ice, 
and had to ki cp the nanow lane along the coast. Oil 
1 lie bill we 1 ounded Cape Schlagskoj and anchored, 
waiting lor a wind. Ne\t day, while visiting the tents 
nl some Tcliukt* hi-., I ( lunbed a low lull, and spied an 
open >ea muth of the ship, which proved to be a kind 
ol bay m the ice to the west of Wrangel 
Land. We therefoie sailed northwards, 
and gained a point in lat. 73' 14' N., long. 

1 72° E., where, on September 7th, we 

despatched our last balloons from the deck. 
Wluie we stood and watched them slowly 
vanishing in the far distance, none of us 
observed that the ice was closing around 
ns, and almost before we were awaie of it 
we had been caught as in a nap. The 
■vessel was cruelly nipped between the 
grinding Hoes and bergs, but fortunately, 
she withstood the tremendous pressure. It 
was so late m the season that new ice was 
forming, and I thought we were fairly 
locked up for the winter, but by dint of . 
cutting and blasting the ice with dynamite, 
wc succeeded in escaping to the south. As 
we sailed eastward beyond Wrangel Land, 
the weather became mild and lainy, and on 
ihe 181I1 of September we doubled East 
Cape and entered Behring Straits. At 
Vancouver I left the ship to come home 
by way of Cape Horn, and taking the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to New York, 
arrived in London on October 31st, after 
an absence of four months. H ' 

* # # # 

Tinif passed without bringing me news- 
of my balloons, and I began to fear that. L^ 
should never hear any more of them, wheti,' 
to my surprise, I received a communication// 
from the Hudson Bay Company enclosing/; 
a letter addressed to me by the Chief Factor^ 
of Fort Enterprise, a fur-post of the Com-/,; 
pymy in Rupert’s Land. I opened it .withfo; 
a beftting heart, and, to my great joy, 1 
that jNeUIooii had been captured 
neighboui%eod of the ^ fort, . andsj 
' actually o nT ^y^y ’ 
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It appears that a Dog Rib Indiatf, white out hunttog 
„ one day at the 1 fed of. September on the south-east of 
the Great Bear Lake, had seen it floating overhead, 
arid 'after : overcoming his fright at the mysterious 
9bj£ct, brought it down with a shot from his gun. Not 
.knowing what to make of it, and thinking it might he 
some ' 14 strange medicine” of the white man, he and 
his Family had taken il to Fort Enterprise, where the 
trader examined it, and, rinding one of my cards of 
explanation, had kindly sent it to its destination. 

Fort Enterprise is si mated on Winter Lake, between 

the head-waters of the Yellow Knife and Coppermine 

Rivers, in kit. 64’ 15' N., long. 1 1 ] J 30' \V. ; and I 
must confess 1 had not expected any of the balloons 
to turn up in that cjuaiur. As may lie supposed, I 
was intensely cm ions to learn what record il had kept 
of its wanderings across the Polar Sea. About a week 
ago it was deliveied to me, and although the appa- 
ratus was much damaged, I was glad to find my 
efforts had not been altogether in vain, and that 
some of the photograph on being developed, wen 1 
fairly legible. 

The balloon pioved to lie No. 9, which. 11 may be 
remembered, was one ol two despatched horn I.iaehov 
or Liachoff Island, in Kit. 73' 10' V, long, iji’ E, 
one of the New Sibmun group. Ac fouling Lo ilic 
compass record, it had pursued a somewhat north- 
easterly com sc, and a photograph of the icy sea, taken, 
as 1 estimate, m Kit. 79' N., long. 125' E., lias 
puzzled ine a good deal. In the middle of the white 
waste of the ice it showed a dark blotch, not unlike a 
ship, with black spots here and there, which l took to 
be men. On enlarging il, judge of my astonishment 
to find that it was indeed a vessel caught in the pack, 
and that in one of the dim figures on deck I fancied 
I could trace the features of J)r. Nansen, watching the 
balloon with a telescope to his eye ! Considering the 
improbability of another vessel being ice-locked in 
that region, 1 am forced to regard it as a photograph 

• of the Fram . 

Another plate of much interest shows, to my mind, 
that a large island or continent exists to the north-east 
of Nansen's position, and extends towaids, if not quite 
up to, the Pole. Unfortunately, the pictures at this 
part of the voyage arc somewhat blurred and out of 
: focus, but I think 1 can trace the outlines of snow- 

• covered hills and glaciers. 


As for the Pole itself, let me say*at once that. in the 
cameras actuated by the gyroscope, or Polar tell-tale, 1 
found several. photographs, all more or less indistinct 
and out of focus, but all representing a frozen waste of 
snow or ice, and not an open sea. *They have been 
taken from a high altitude, and this, together with the 
glare of the snow, renders it almost impossible to trace 
any details. Signs of roughness on the surface are 
indeed discernible in one picture, but whether it is due 
to bergs and hummocks, or to land glaciation, I am 
unable to decide. Re that as it may, I confidently 

believe that I have discovered the North Pole, and 

that not exactly in my easy-chair, but at the cost of a 
pleasure cruise. 

In approaching near the Pole the balloon seems to 
have ascended to a gieat height (greater than I had 
allowed foil 011 an upward current, and then drifted 
south-eastward, with a current from the Pole in the 
direction of (hccnlaml ; and one or two photographs 
on this ionise indicate an appe. nance of land between 
the Pole and what is now called < Irani Land. Whether 
this land stieli lies to the Pole, or how far it extends'* 
MHilliw.irds, 1 am at a loss lo sav, p.nlly owing to the*, 
-•toek ot photographs having < nine to an end. After.'' 
th a, the balloon seems to ha\e been 1 anted round to . 
ilu* suulh-wcstwaid, until it was shot by the Indian. 

A lull account of the expedition will be given in a 
book which I am about to publish, including the 
nariative of our adventurer, fac -similes of the photo- 
giaphs, and the scientific observations. 

The advantages of this method of automatic explora- 
tion .ue obvious ; and perhaps I need hardly point out 
the future before it, .mm* espe< iall> in the discovery of 
the South Pole and the Antan tic regions, not to speak- 
uf other inaccessible or, at least, unexplored mountains - 
and deserts. The pioneer balloon will facilitate rather 
than supersede personal exploration, by making a pre- l< 
liminary journey, and giving the intending traveller a 
bird’s-eye view’ of the country he is about to ^ 
penetrate. 

P.S. — While correcting the proofs of this article, I 
have just received an official telegram from St. Peters- 
burg, infoiming me that another of my balloons has 
been picked up near a settlement in the north of 
Siberia, whose name 1 cannot decipher, and is now in 
safe keeping at Yakutsk. 


IF ROSY CHEEKS WERE ALL. 


- love • ros y c * iee ^ s wei : e a ll ! 

* If beauty were thy sole estate ! 

Though thou shbuldst hold the world in thrall, 
:-V& The: envy of the proud and great, 

: And kings should worship at thy shrine — 
not sigh to call ihe^ mine. 

A*- iW ' l & - \ 1 ■ ■ 


But since to beauty’s self arc joined 
Thoughts gentle and desires subdued, 

The graces of a cultured mind, 

And love, the crown of eyefry good — 

1 deem my double bliss divine, 

And thank the fates that made thee mine. 

Matthias Barr. 

^ i , ' . . .. 
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THE NEW DERBYSHIRE RAILWAY. 


IT.Ll.’STRATKI) FROM PlfOTOOR.M'IIS IJY RICHARD KEENE, DERRY. 



S ION ICY MI 1)1)1. 1CTON. 


| K J\ 1 J Y borough 
" a nil shire have 
played an im- 
portant part in 
the industrial 

life of Great 
Britain. On the 
banks of the 
Derwent .it 
Cromforcl Sir 
Richard Ark- 
wright built his 
first cotton fac- 
tory. and on an 
island swamp of 
the vinio river 
at Derby the 
first silk-mili ip. 
England was 
erected , while 
within pistol- 
shot of that mill one of the first china wmks in the 
United Kingdom — the works which extorted the ad- 
miration of gruff old Doctor Johnson — was established. 
Derbyshire, moreover, has been most intimately identi- 


fied with the rise and progress of railways ; and if the 
county cannot claim to be the birthplace of George 
Stephenson “ George the Fifth : the Greatest of all 
the Georges"- it was the scene alike of his early 
similes and final triumphs. AtTapton House, Ches- 
terfield, the invincible engineer lived and died ; and 
in that industrial town, with its crooked steeple, he is 
buried ; while the pride of the place is the Memorial 
Hall erected to his genius and his fame. 

Derby was in the van of railways, and in this last 
decade of the nineteenth century it brings up the rear. 

It was the first and is the last maker of our iron-roads.. 
Indeed, the conception of the permanent way had its- « 
origin in this picturesque Midland County, where the ■; 
Arts of Reace have been so successfully cultivated.,,.^ 
Mr. Samuel Sirilcs. in bis “Life of StephensQn, 91 '^ 
alluding to the tramway from the Derby Canal to the j? 
coal pits at Coxbcnc.fi, says--- ; 1 ”^ 

“In 1800 Mr. ^Benjamin Outran*), of Little Eaton> 
Derbyshire, used stone props instead of 1 timber for ^ 
supporting the ends and joinings of the rails. As this 
plan was generally adopted the roads became known'. ,’ 
as 4 Outiam refolds,’ and subsequently, for brevity V j 
sake 1 ’tram-ro^dsSji i 

The last conquesnjjf the iron^ horse an DerJ>yriiire ; ^ 
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is of more than local importance. It is, indeed, of 
national interest. The newly completed Dorc and 
Chinley Railway, which pierces the Peak district, 
brings Sheffield and Manchester, via the Midland 
system, thiity-two miles nearer each other, opens a 
new holiday ground for tourist and tripper, fresh 
fields of industry, and a charming residential 
country. 

The opening of this costly undertaking is an event 
of no ordinary occurrence. The new line is a little 
over twenty miles in length, yet more than live veins 
and a million of money have been absorbed in its eon 
structmn. The engineering works are of exceptional 
magnitude, and furnish a notable illustration of the 
tiiumph of mind over matter. Whai the iron horse 
cannot get over it goes under, and, a-. .1 consequence, 
there are four and a half miles of tunnelling. Knginet i s 
and capitalists had for a long time had their eve on 
the country traversed by tins new Derbyshire 1 ad- 
way ; but the obstinate ihararter of the distiict seemed 
to present insuperable obstacles. 

Nor were the physical featmes of the locality the 
only difficulties rnrountered. 1 he projectors nf the 
line met with .111 almost unprecedented opposition 
from landnwncis and other interested parlies an 
opposition lieaily as hostile as that with which the 
pioneers of railways had to contend. Tilt* Ruskmitcs 
raved against the invasion of the viigin territory with 
an invective more tierce than the wildest passages m 
Fors Clavigcni. Minor poets made an inscctile noi->e, 
imitating, in their forcible feeble manner, Wordsworth, 
who, when the railway to the Lakes was projected, 
called upon “ the mountains, vales, and Hoods ’’ to 
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“share the passion of a just disdain” against “that 
whistle.” 

JLit selfishness surely had something to do with the 
protest of the recluse of Kydal Mount. If the poet 
worshipped Nature so much himself, would he deny 
her magical influences to people shut up from year 
to veur in the tainted, streeL-sts icken towns? Lord 
Houghton addresses Wordsworth m this mutter: — 

11 Ami rht* p;itii:u> li nf iIicm* 1 i.hi'io-m a.«v. 

licvri that ;>lu«iiiiy slicil*. sr»il o'U 

‘I lie iTOH'dcd suns «>f l.ilioiir, (.arc. aiiii (J on tit, 

'Jo lead ilii-n. 1 mciicn l»y ofLljiM. own l.»y 

So far as the engmemng woiks on the Dnro and 
Chinley Railway -ire concerned, loviis of the pic- 
tuiest|ue will not have much to grumble at, fi.r the 
limmpli-, ofscientilu cntei prise .idd, by then splendid 
viudinls and winding and graceful curves, to the old 
wondris of Xatuie. 1 'iuu to the opening of this line 
the country was served by lint lion engines. The 
railway in the devious Dei went valley cannot surely 
be less a stheue than these hideous abmtions of mis- 
applied met lianit 

A geiiilemaii living in the Leak country admirably 
t \pi esses liinisell on this question of railways and 
romance. 

“Few men,'’ lie observes, “know North I)ei by- 
shiio better thin 1 do, none have revelled in its de- 
lights moie than myself, and to no one an: its beauties 
more sacred ; but eat.li time that the perennial cry of 
tailway desenalion is heard few have a greater regret 
for the selfishness that lies at the 1001 of it. I have a 
summer cottage on a hill overlooking a Derbyshire 
valley. Along th»* bottom runs the Midland main 
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for the Dore and Chinley Line is now a 
fact of very substantial proportions, 
ballasted with something more solid than 
bombast, and is tfie latest completed 
addition to the new routes to Peakland. r. 
Another railway is in course of construe- \V 
non that will also be the carrier for this ' 
part of mid -England : The East to West"*' 
Coast Hailway— a ci oss-country line 
that links Hull with Liverpool, and con- ' - 
nects 1 lie Noith Sea with the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

A plan of ibis ambitious addition to 

our network ot railways appeared in 

Cassi.u/s Family Mac.a/ine for the 
month of August, 1892. 

Mention, moreover, should be made 
of the fact that the 1 .. & N.W. Company 
aie also exploiting Derby shire, and are 
busily engaged in tarrying their “track n : 
over the lulls fiom JUixton to Stafford- 
', 1 m e. This extension of their system 
makes the idyllic \ alley of the Dove 
eas\ of access without desecrating Dove 
Dale 

lint to 1 etui 11 to the Dote and Chinley 
Railway. 1l should be mnembered that 
so long ago as iS‘,2 certain Sheffield 
capitalists sought Parliamentary powers 
to c. oust met a line to be called “The’ 
Doie, llassop, and Castlelon Railway.’ 1 
The* scheme failed through want of sup- 
port. 1 1 was considered that such a line 
could only serve a limited and almost 
unpmductive local area, leading from 
nothing to nowhere. In 1884 the Dore 
and Chinley Railway Company, Limited, 


>,linc ; trains pass and repass every few minutes ; the 
/line is a tiny streak, the engine and carriages a toy — 
the whole a standing example of how puny arc man’s 
.greatest mechanical triumphs, his chief efforts at con- 
strolling Nature’s forces, when measured by the ever- 
-present, unchanging immensity of even a small aiea of 
the glorious natural beauties of our land. No ; do 
not hinder raih\a>s a (Voiding facilities for opening up 
the Country to the dwellers 111 the towns ; speed them 
on, help to cheapen the l.ucs, and we shall want no 
ICyrle Societies, no Nmula\ Leagues, no Open Space 
5 Committees ; all the miliu m tlu \ try to foster will he 
i ; ready at 0111 hand." 

•h The Dore and Chinley Line, with Us gigantic woiks 
-and pretty railway stations, has passed tlnough all live 
'’-Stages that greet gieal enterprises : that of sheer 
ridicule, that of vimlent lesistanee, that ol passive 
'acceptance, and finally, lh.it of enthusiast!' welcome 
..It Was derided as “'lhe Ihlbeny and besom Line “ 
on account of the mooiland charade' of the <«"intry 
which it crosses; 11 The Flue Line 1 ' 111 lvlivenrc to 
; the tunnels that peifoiate the lulls ; and “ Live High 
Pique Line 5 ’ because of its compeiitum with the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway. 
’ Those, however, who came to scoff remain to praise, 


was floated, and received Parliamentary sanction. 

This project also pieced abortive. Tt was at this 
juncture that the rich and powerful Midland Com- 
pany discerned the advantages of the abandoned 
undertaking, and at once stepped into the breach. 

The new line is no plaything, but considering the 
mountainous character of the country the gradients are 
fairly good and the curves not severe. The steepest 
incline is not more than ] in 100, and the most acute 
curve not more than half-a-mile in radius. 


While the merchants of both Sheffield and Man- , 
chcstcr will apprci iate the commercial advantages of V 
this new highway, they will not be indifferent to the , V, 
pleasant residential attractions it opens out ; and, no . / 
doubt, in a few yeais hence the health-inspiring district;^ 
will be dotted with mansions and villas, designed, let ' ^ 
us hope, by u Norman Shaw, in artistic sympathy witjivrv' 
the superb scenic surroundings, and not with 
architectural atrocities and breaches of the peac^.ib.:^ 
bricks and mortar of Mr. Huggins, who builds for 
d.iv and charges for all time. The “beauty 
of thi* rom.-'nyic region will become 
thousands of people to whom such inviting plf w — ^ ^ 
Castleton and thevwle of Hope, Grindlefpjrtx J 
and Hathersage are bu^er^g^o^ffli 
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together with the magnificent range of “Edges” 
that dominate the .dales from Kinderscout in the 
northern extremity, by Bam ford, Derwent, and 
Millstone, to Stanagc, Froggntt, and Curbar at the 
southern end overlooking the wide vale of Chats- 
worth. , 

Will the reader accompany the writer in a trip over 
this new line ? Well, we have joined the train at Dore 
and Totlcy, a pleasant * suburb of Sheffield, and in 
touch with the undulating moot lands that rise and 
fall in mountain waves of oceanic grandeur- the 
heathery wilds that were beloved by Charlotte Bronte 

and Ebenezer Elliott, and are described by Paul 

Cushing in “The Blacksmith of Voc ; ’’ by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in “ The History of David Grieve;" 
by Joseph Hatton in several novels, and by other 
authors of repute. We rattle through I’mnlon Wood and 
presently enter the first tunnel, f>, 171 yards in length, 
beginning at Totlcy Bents and terminating at Brullov 
Wood. There is only one longer tunnel in the 
United Kingdom- the Severn 'Tunnel, 7/>f>4 yards 
in length. We are humming under the Derbyshire 
Dukerics, for at this point t ho (‘states of their (I races of 
Devonshiie, Rutland and Norfolk may be said to em- 
brace each other. You might shoot at a grouse on the 
property of .1 (\ivendsh lor it to llv over the ground of a 
Manners, and for 11 to drop dead on the estate of a 
Howard. Fox House, a well-known coaching house, 
at the junction of (our loads, is over the tunnel to the 
cast side, as also is Longshawe Lodge, the shooting-box: 
of the Duke of Rutland. I he public are allowed access 
to the pleasant grounds at Longshawe Lodge, whit h 
are diversified with a lake, and some cITeclive rockeiy 
and wild-shrub gardening. It is a retreat placed amid 
*vild moorland scenery, wheie the grim gritstone 
rocks are scattered in strange confusion amid ferny 
doughs and wind-swept spaces of ling and heather, 
bilberry and wild thyme. One of these weather- 
stained stones is called ‘“The 'Toad’s Mouth,” because 
of its supposed resemblance to that uncouth reptile. 
The line emerges into the glad daylight again just 
at the poetical point where that vivacious stream, 
the Burbage Brook, joins the Derwent. 


persecutions of Roman Catholics in Derbyshire in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign. The buildings are a mere 
shell, and very affecting to the religious mind 
in their decay. It is a pity, if not a scandal, that 
the chapel, a monument of the piety of mediaeval 
times, should be prostituted to the use of a hayloft and 
a cowshed ! 

The first station from Dore and Totlcy is at Grindlc- 
ford Bridge. The burly lull called “Sir William,” — 
not named after “ Historicus” — breaks the sky-line to 
the west, with Stoney Middleton opening out its lime- 
stone pass, and classic Eyam — the scene of the Great 

Plague— scattered in isolated grey cottages over the 

liungiy hillsides. Hathersage is the next station. The 
church on the* hill, surrounded by greater heights, is old 
and interesting, and contains some fine monuments. 
'The church). ml is the burial-place of “ Little John” 

Robin Hood's gigantic accomplice. A delightful 
rural ramble bungs thr* lover of quaint architecture to 
Ninth I.eos I Liil, once the manoi -house of the Eyre 
family, and now the property of Mr. G. II. Cam in ell, 
the J Iallanisiure lioninaskr. North Lees is an isolated 
Elizabethan mansion, surrounded by the austere hills. 
A stan case from basement to roof is a feature of 
the line old house. It is spiral in shape, and the 
'itaip*, which ( nn-u'it of solid. pieces of oak, run round 
.1 massive newel hom top to bottom. The view from 
the Mat, lead-cuwred root of the tower is a revelation 
111 sn nery too compu hensivo to he even epitomised 
in this sket* h. Ihll, \\.ite>, wood, cottage and hall, 
pastiu.d dope, moot land expanse, winding valley, stern 
peak- these are the suggestive items in the picture that 
the landscape pauuer m.»\ fill in at leisure. North 
Lees is now occupied as a farmhouse. The creamy 
milk and toasted oat rake aic excellent. A little/' 
distance below this hospitable home, partly concealed, 
in a small plantation, are the ruins of a Roman 
Catholic chapel built by the Eyre family, and de- 
molished in ibtS.S. ^ 

Shortly after Hathersage is passed we leave the 
Derwent to the north-east at Mytham Bridge, where 
the tributary river Noe joins the parent stream. The 
Noe gives a healthful account of itself, for its face 5 


The Burbage valley is one of the loveliest in Derbv- 
■ shire, and the “Brook” is an ideal peat-stained 
stream ; and, as it wimples at its own sweet will 
through Badlcy Wood, the scene might have been 
borrowed from Fairyland. You almost expect in these 
secluded glades to disturb at their revels Titania, 
Oberon, and their attendant elves and nymphs. This. 
£ Burbage, by the way, is not to be confounded with 
r. 'the lime-burning village of the same name near 
Buxton. 

*„ v . On its journey from the hills the Burbage Brook 


is tanned with moss and heather, and the trout are 
jumping merrily. 

Here is the third station — Bamford — a capital start- 
ing-point for a tramp to Aslmpton and the beautiful, 
country called “The Woodlands.” Now we pursue 
the Nnc Valley to Hope, the fourth station on the ; 
line, which leaves Castleton annul two miles to the ' 
south-west. * 

The picture that the carriage window affords js of 
the massive, glassy slopes of Win Hill and Lose Hill 
guarding the line to the right, and Mam Tor and the 


S' has passed the sublime mckv platform of Hu-Gaer 
V fVthe City of God’’) and the old British fort, Caelswark 
building of the churl — Anglo-Saxon < Carl ,,, ) B 
^ jTh'P ’view from these prehistoric crags is very im- 
^S^pifssive and this part of the railway journey, is, 
nl0St P* clures( I ue on the whole route, 
the ruins of Fad ley Hall and 


lesser hills, bulking in varied shape, with their out- 
lying valleys and green patches of pasturage, to the 
left. There is no dale in Derbyshire more beautiful 
than the Vale of Hope. It is as sweet as its name. 
There arc others more romantic more nigged, more 
grand ; but for pastoral charm it is irresistible. Hope 
is the station for Castleton— a mile away. Castleton 
vjjsjs panae m cpnjurewith. Over its ruined castle Sir 
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Walter Scott lias thrown his magician’s wand ; while 
the caverns and mines are nearly as wondciful as 
the eaves in Rider Haggard’s stories of adventure. 
The climax of the scenery is reached at Ed ale. It 
is the fifth station on the line. The railway winds by 
Ed.de End, down Edale itself, past Edale Chapel and 
Edale Head. 

Of Edale Head let the autlioiities speak. The late 


playing hide-and-seek with the railway. Presently 
there is a sharp scream from the engine, and we are in 
the clammy darkness of Cowburn Tunnel. Flakes of 
fire flutter along the wet walls, and a thousand echoes 
seem to have been set flying. This tunnel is 3,703 
yards long, and the water that was encountered gave 
the cnginecis more trouble than the adamantine rock, 
which was blasted. The tapping of immense mountain 
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Mr. Louis J. Jennings, M.l\, in his “ Rambles Among 
the Hills in the Peak of Derbyshire,” is constrained 
to say of Edale : — 

“It is impossible to do justice to the view which 
•charms the eye. It may be doubled whether there is 
, anything finer to be seen in England, for ii includes 
' almost everything which goes to form magnificent 
scenery except water. To the north the lovely Valley 
-of Edale lies spread below, guarded by a range of hills 
■at each end. O11 the other side is the equally line 
Valley of Hope, with heather-covered hills stietching 
away for many miles. These hills aie not, as we all 
know, as high as the mountains of Switzerland ; but 
they arc beautiful in foim, and present a very noble 
and even grand appearance. Fresh from a vivt to 
Switzerland, it seemed to me that I had seen nothing 
more beautiful and attractive." 

On goes the train/ with the moso-colouicd JW 


reservoirs caused a rush of water which threatened 
to sweep away the navvies, who became, indeed, 
“ navigator j.” From February, 1889, to July, 1892, 
the excavators were at work under Cowburn Hill. 
In lining the tunnel 20,000,000 bricks and 80,000 
tons of stone were used. The ventilating shaft which 
strikes in the centre of the tunnel is 750 feet 
deep. This speech of figures excels all “ figures of 
speech.” <.'owburn belongs to the Mam Tor range of 
■ bare grit -stone hills, on which the grass but grudgingly 
grows. A straight run of a mile brings us to the 
‘“folk” at Chinley and Chapel-en-le-Frith, known as- 
the Noith and South Junction. From the South 
Junction the line passes over a striking stone viaduct' 
of thirteen arches that almost match the fifteen 
arches of the viaduct on the main line. 

And now our journey over the Dorc and Chinley 
Line is at an end. Have you enjoyed the trip ? ■■ v, 

Edward Bradbury. . £ 
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THE CLEARING OF THE MIST. 

By FRANCES HAS WELL. 



C II APT K K THE FIRST. 

THE llVKAM Ul' l-A lh. 

^R I ENDS, Romans, coun- 
trymen, lend me your 
ears ! ” declaimed the 
youngest of the three 
flolroyd sisters from 
a point of vantage on 
the arm of her mother's 
chair. “ I’ve got an 
idea ; I’ve got some 
thing to say ! ” 

“ That's not siirh a 
rare event, my child,” 
said the mother, “ that 
it needs to he an- 
nounced. to the whole 
WOl Id.” 

“ Ilul this is a 
idea an original idea ! 
Why shouldn’t we gel 
Mabel Townsend 
man ied : ' I don’t know 
hew you all feel, hut 
I'm lieai lily sick of our guest. Two months, afia* eight 
weeks— in other words, fifty- six tedious days — and 
never a hint at depaituie And Kiiiilv invited her 
for a foitmght. Say something, somebody ’ ” 

As no one picked up the gauntlet thus thrown down. 

Violet resumed 

“Emily, is this a time to he on hcarlhiugs? Speak 
out; give an opinion; take the bull by the horns! 
You’re moi e lcsponsible than anybody else for this 
terrible condition of affairs. Suggest some scheme : 
suggest somebody who might be induced to marry 
her. Rouse yourself ; you don’t look a bit statuesque 
down there (whatever you ma\ fancy), except in the 
matter of silence.” 

<4 \Vcll, silence is golden. And really 1 don’t see 
that poor Mabel does anybody much harm.” 

* “Oh! indeed, don’t you? Did your old friend, 
Josephine Hunt, do us much harm ? ” 

“ She stayed nine months ” 

” “So will Mabel, if left to herself, with her three big 
boxes. Josephine only bi might a Gladstone bag.” 

il Josephine got ill, and 1 had to nurse her.” 

; “ So will Mabel ; and if we don’t quickly g<et her 
^married she’ll fall in love with someone who doesn’t 
tecifirvcaie her affection, and you'll have to drag him 
to the , altar. Or she’ll stay here till she dies, and she’ll 
pht if;, in her will that she must have an expensive 
fun e rat, and you’ll have to buiy her. Yes, you, Emily, 
’toil; Of your own pocket-money. And now I dare say 
/y<H}8&y>in your heart, ‘I’ll be rid of her then, at any 
you* were never more .mistaken in your 
for shell ; haunt .you. ; Or else, yoty’ll fall in lpve 


yourself, and she’ll put her finger in the pic and 
spoil it ” 

“Violet,” said Mrs. Holroyd, “don’t pour out such 
a liver of nonsense.” 

“ It does sound veiy like a nightmare, doesn’t it? 
lSut dreams often come true. 

“ * Who knmveth i'iIii. i linwju drc.im i»f l.ite- 
Cullir lIlIOI^Il I ti. i i id 1 1 ill llir I \ « it N ;;.ilr ' " 

“ Violet's dreams mostly come thmugh ihc false gate, 
whichever that is,’’ observed Maud. 

“ You’re so horribly matter-of-fact ! ^ on don’t have 
prophetic di earns oi interesting nightmares. If you 
ever dieam at all - which I doubt \mi dieam you are 
adding up the household accounts, and giving out tt'a 
and candles to the maids. TIi.ll's about your form, 
Maud.” 

“Violet, how often am I tofoibid slang?” 

“ As often as >ou like, dr. u mut her. 1 never know 
what things aie, and what aie* not, slang. Come, 
Emily, do vou w.mt a few more piuphetie details?’’ 

“ Details w hat about ? 11 

“About those vci> peijilexmg and e*\citing love 
affairs in which vou and Cousin Mabel aie going to 
be inextricably mixed up together.” 

“ Detail away, if that will give you any pleasure.” 

“I'm afraid llieic A a painful pleasure in dreaming 
of our friends 5 misfoi tunes. Emily, >ou mav scoff now, 
but the da> w ill come when you’ll lemember my warn- 
ings. So now for details. The fust detail is that 
Mabel will prove herself extremely deceitful. You'll ' 
all agree that lends an agreeable air of probability to 
the affair.” 

“ It s horrid of you to go on like that ! ” said Emily. 

“ Mabel’s not perfect, I allow, but you could pick holes 
in anybody — you could pick holes in a saint ; I could 
easily pick a hundred holes in myself.” 

Theie was a general laugh. 

“Never mind,” continued the girl, “you know 
perfectly well what i mean. I made up my ttfind, 
when Mabel first came, not to begin by looking out 
for all the poor thing’s faults. She has no particular 
relations in the world except one very unkind uncle ; 
and seeing we’ve brought her here ” 

(“ Seeing you’ve brought her here, you mean,” 
muttered very audibly the irresponsible sprite from 
her perch.) 

“Very w p ell, Violet, as you say, I've brought her 
here, therefore I’m going to do my best to make 
her happy, and to look out for her good qualities.” 

“All right ; look out for them. 1 wisli you all suc- 
cess. Point them out to her future husband too. * As 
for me, I purpose to wait till 1 can see them with the 
naked eyt, without the aid of a microscope.” 

“Emily’s a good girl,” said the mother. 

“So she is. I’m not, because you spoiled me 
when I wa$ a baby. And now you have to suffer the 
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consequences. I find Sweet peace in having no 
character to keep up.*? . 

“ At that rate,” said Emily, “ you ought to be one ot 
the peacefulest people on the face of the earth.* 1 
“ So 1 am, or should be, if once Cousin Mabel were 
safely off it ; or at least out of this house, with those 

enormous boxes ” 

Three raps at the front door. 
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comes. 


my line. <My whole stocteof small talk would, .run out 
in the train.” ■ » , ,*y (. • . I «v 1 , V <■ 

“ Something always turns up. e^Jywhere/' /flaid 
Maud. . \ 

“ I don’t know what you mean by' something. ;A 
circus, or a goat- carriage, or a boat accident 
11 How absurd you are, Emily! Subjects fprsmalL 
talk always turn up if you look for them.” jV , 

“ But what a strain it is to look for them ! ' NoV'lr, 
hardly know the Anstruthers at all, neither do. I knQtv-V 
their friends, neither do I like them; let’s find an/ 
excuse.” ' 1 

Violet quiclly slipped down from her place, walked •; 
towards the door, passing Emil) by the way, and in ■ 
so doing, gave her a look of strong significance. 

Half a minute later, Emily followed her out into 
. the hall. 


I 


“ Here she 
: said Maud. 

.“By the way, what do 
you suppose is the attraction down 
‘•(here, Emily?” said Violet. 
i' ’ “ Down where ? ” 

. “At the Anstruthers’. Mabel 
f-goci there about every two days.” 

• . The drawing-room door opened. 

V*Enter Miss Mabel Townsend with 
-'^'becoming languor. She sank into the most comfort- * 
.able chair. 

“ Are you tired ? ” asked Emily, trying to be 
^sympathetic. 

■ '' *■ Yes ; my head aches.” 



“ ‘ HERE SUE COMES.' ‘ 


“Come upstairs, Emily ; come up into your.ro 
,, I want to talk without being overheard.” -Vt#* 
u t -After ostentatiously locking the bedroom 

yy “ You haven't walked ?” v v Violet bestowed herself on the Bed, ■■ 

air 11 ; 1 rrim ‘- «P in a cab. And, by the way, “ VJeasc to be seated,” said she. ■ ‘ 

/here’s a note from Mrs. Anstruthcr. They’re going u What's ; all this mystery ?" asked the ,eW'ec>: ’ 
v have a picnic next Saturday on North wick Sands, ; with some little cuiiosity: ' 

want me to biing one of ye u along. ,uii> me.” N u Emily,. you must go to this picnic. w . ■ ^ 

ver - r kilK V’ s nid Mrs. Holroyd. » ^ '“Wasrthat what you called me upstairs foyji 

V, tnrn ’ Lmil >V’ pronounced Maud, the I have a schefne, an expedient, asttokd 

member of the family. M^bel is .to^mMjy, and 'ft onee^^^ife%c.j 

. I'll be generous and waive inyckrfm, r A ' , complications : 
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as sick 6f her as ever Stnbad was of his Old. Man of science, literature, poor people, gardening, religion, 
the Sea.” . r music, foreign countries, foreign languages, any books 

“ I'm much more sick of hearing you go on about- ; (except the one / happen to be reading).” 


• “ That comes to precisely the same thing in every 
respect ^ for so long as she continues in the house I 
shall continue to ‘go on* about her. But I won’t mcn- 

• tion her name, as you object to hearing it so often. 
That’s a feeling I can sympathise with ” 

.“But what has all this got to do with the picnic ?” 

“ It lias everything to do with it, my dear. Picnics 
, are great places for love affairs— that we know from 
, novels ; .and marriages generally begin with love 
affairs; and the Nameless One wouldn’t go so often 
to the Anstruthers’ if there' weren’t any lovers in 
the case ; and \vc ought to know all about it ; and as 
a family, we always do wlmt we ought; therefore wc 
will know all about it. So you must buy a pocket- 
book and pencil, and take them to the picnic ; and 
there make a note of any young man who so much :is 
looks at her out of the corner of Ins cye.’ ? 

“ And what next ? ” 

“ Oh, then, of course, wc shall make him marry 
her.’’ 

“ ‘ How ycr gi vine git him dar V sc:; Ilrcr Eo\ 
sezeet'” 

“You’ll have to xnatrh-makc, Emily. You must 
read up, and sec how that kind of thing is managed 
in novels. Yes ; it’s the crimson dream of fate! 
That dream’s taking hold of you now ; you fcol its 
clutches. You’ll have to manage Mabel's love affairs 

at your own expense, just as I said — ” 

“With my own pocket-money?” 

“ Yes ; or else with your own heart. In these cases 
I believe it generally happens that the match-maker 
—the go-between, you know- falls in love herself. 
Like Miles Standish and John Alden, you know, 
courting the Put i tan maiden, Priscilla---* Why don’t 
you speak for yourself, John ?’ Only here it will be, 
‘Why don't you speak for yourself, Emily V” 

“I think I'll chance that. I should like to see 
myself in love, sprite, just to know what it’s like. 
It must be a curious sensation ” 

* “By all accounts, it is. And you like sensations. 
^,So that ’i all right; fin glad you’re so willing to 

,: ;take the one risk of the game. And you’ve got 
^4?stiny on y° ur sidc > t0 begin with J match- makers 


“ Well, that sounds exhaustive. I hardly know what 
remains.” 

“ Well— to use your favourite phrase — getting mar- 
ried remains.” 

“Mind, I shan’t allow her to marry anyone except 
a very nice man.” 

“All right. Look out for your very nice man at 
North wick ! I wish you may find him, that’s all. 
It’s always a mistake to have too high a standard. 
Oh, bother ! there’s mother coming upstairs.” 

“ It’s quite bed-time, girls,” said a voice at the 
door. 

“ Yes, mother ; Em coming. Anon, in the words of 
the poets. And, mother, slop : Entity s going to 
A 'orthwick. Now, Emily, you're booked. In fact, 
you're in the dream ! ” 

The eventful day arrived. 

“ Remember, remember, remember,” said Violet. 

“ You\ e told me that about twenty-five times already. 
Why can’t you sometimes let things alone, Violet?” 

,k Because things won't let me alone. Things — you 
know who I mean- always sits in mv own particular 
chair which 1 took possession of when 1 was seven 
ycais old ; she always seizes the only pen I can pos- 
sibly write with ; and if I’m in the middle of a novel t 
as sure as day she whisks it away and hides it in her 
own room . Then I go in while she’s ;it the Anstruthers’ 
with her lover, and carry it olT and hide it in iny own 
bottom drawer.” 

“ You poor innocent victim ! ’’ ;; 

“ So you wont forget, will you ? And you’ll take i 
care not to get dragged in yourself, my dear? I -* 
should be sorry to bait the trap with my own flesh 
and blood, like the silly old merchant in ‘Westward, 
Ho.”’ ' 

“ Oh, set your small mind attest. , 

“ * The acorn is noi yet 

Fallen from the tree 1 ' 

That’s to mate the oak, i * 

That’s to make the cradle, 

That's to nxk. the bairn, 

That's to j;rr>w to a man, i 

That's to wed me ! "' 


! risk ot the game. And you ve got Emily’s finger pained her half-way down to the' rail- 
^ ... 5ur s ^ c > t0 begin with ; match- makers way-station from Violet’s parting squeeze, which was, 

^tways have, you see, lor marriage is woman’s dcs- .meant to convey unutterable things. 

and destiny’s a nice strong thing to co-operntc On i he platform Miss Townsend and Miss Holroyd. 

met their fellow-guests, and a bird’s-eye glance coty. 
m’t believe there is such a thing ; neither firmed Emily’s expectation of seeing none of her.owii, 

)g. I’m all for free will; aid 1 don’t particular friends. She shook hands with Bliss'' 

either, about marriage. It’s stupid the Artstvutlier, who, after' a remark or two on the beauty ^ 

o on about marriage being so awfully of the day, left her to find her own level, being at thC 

here are lots of things to do in the world moment in deep tribulation about the non-arrival of 

g married.” certain baskets. 

course ; only Mabel’s not that sort of The party was large enough to fill several railway; 
doesn’t want to do lots of things, or, fri compartments. Emily and Mabel were ^together ; 
Shakespeare or somebody says. ^nevertheless, as Mabel seemed to know eyerybody, 

left out m th^ ‘ 


in’t believe there is such a thing ; neither 
ng. I’m all for free will ; a id I don't 
either, about marriage. It’s stupid the 
;o on about marriage being so awfully 
rhere are lots of things to do in the world 
ig married.” 

course ; only Mabel’s not that sort of 
dpesn’t want to do lots of things, or, fri 
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tions for Violet’s benefit. Of course, \tbe whole/thlng '$ set herself. Once and again ,f t-k -* “ — 


was mere childish nonsense ; but as she should havcj^mtfh.; v 1, .,y - ; ^ ;-,v. rvs ' 

to undergo a. close examination that evening, she might y . l “ I shall soon have his nose ^nd 


ypttng 


as well qualify herself to pass with honours. 

In the first pia6e, there was a very short youth, with 
a very pale moustache and a very thin voice, whose 
name appeared to be White. Emily instantly decided 
that Mr. White' was “out of the running”— to use a 
phrase, of Violet’s, 


this rate,” she said to herself,’ Sipttin|V^^ 
to talk 

wouldn't monopolise him so.” . / Jif'jji.;' . ■. 

“ It’s a dreadful misfortune to forget faces, as ' 
she said at last, taking advantage of a niOm^thr^^^ 
pause in the dialogue. “ Eve no doubt I’ve 


There was only one other man in the carriage, and you in the street without taking any notice ; that’s theC'^ 

■ . ’ . . i i j _r*i ■ t* . _ 1 ■ tl.. . ‘ 


he was actually exchanging some remarks with Mabel 
ijqaily glanced at him, and their eyes met. He heid 
hand. 

think Eve had tlic. pleasure of meeting you before, 
Holroyd.” 

tmily racked her memory in vain. So, grasping 
^hcr nettle, she said boldly — 

; 14 Em very sorry ; it's awfully stupid of me, but I 
never do know people again.” 

[ ! r ' His face lit up with an amused smile, that set her at 
/her ease at once. 

“ Who arc you / that's what you really mean, isn’t 
it? * 

- “ Yes. .. It’s no use pretending, is it ? You’d be sure 

to find me out sooner or later. And then my latter 
end would be worse than my first.” 

Once more he looked amused. Emily could always 
get on, with people who laughed with her — or even at 
.her. 

“ Allow me to introduce myself afresh, then. My 
shame is Grenville Somers. 1 met you last year at the 
^Royston Gardens. I was there with Mrs. Ross. Do 
tybu remember me now ? ” 

V-“YC8, of course I do. How could I be so dense?” 
E.L Mabel put in her word. 

“f never forget d face I’ve Once known— and liked. 
’/Like the. Prince of Wales. You’ve heard that, haven’t 
?you f ' What a wonderful memory royalties have for 
f laces 2,?.,y 

yj . .Thiiturn in the conversation gave Emily leisure to 
^take's^ock of Mr. Somers. She could not put him out 
t'pf court at once, like poor Mr. White. He was neither 
dwarfish nor “muffin-faced” — to use a favourite ex- 
pression of Violet’s. In fact, he was quite person- 
Ij.able^ So far, so good ; but then, as Emily went oh to 
Reflect, looks go but a small way in so important and 
Comprehensive a matter as marriage. • « 

^ wouldn’t be pleasant to have to sit and gaze at 1 
&£.very ugly man for forty or fifty years,” thought she ; 
i?‘but then, there’s conversation to be considered. 
^;^(iere must be a great deal of conversation in fifty # 
# $y$ars. And iheic's also good temper to be thought of, , 
&and,good principles, and good sense. And a husband 


kind of thing Em always in hot water about. That 
- if you live in Royston ; but perhaps you don’t?” ['[*’. 'j$j 
44 I’ve not lived in Royston very long. When I,saw f ’®& 
you last summer, I was only here on a visit. Yop, 
suppose, aie to the manner born, a citizen of this grcat^$p* 
dly? ” 

“Well, we’ve lived here fifteen years— long enough;^ 
to gel very proud of the place ; so l hope you don’t m 
mean to make fun of it.” . ■ , 

“ Why these suspicions ? Why these false accusa-if#, 
tions? J called Royston a great city ; do you call that, ylf.t 
making fun of it ? » 

<4 Oh, everything depends on the emphasis people 
put on words. Your emphasis sounded like sarcasm.” . tfjt 
“Then Em going to be awfully truthful and candid. 

I’ve heard Rovstonians speak of the grandeur of their 
city : but they never seem able to give much reason 
for the faith that is in them. Em quite ready to learn, ife 
though, if you’ll teach me.” , * 

“ Now, ' thought Emily to herself, “ l’lhtry and findy^j 
out whether he has much general information. It’s^i J 
absolutely necessary that Mabel should marry a well- y 
informed man, because she’s so ignorant herself,” . - yi/ 

41 Oh/' she said, “ I thought all the world knew jiE 
something about our long and glorious record ! IJaye;^ ■ 
you never read English history? Don't you 
Thackeray’s 4 Virginians’?” ■ • # "“kfy 

“ 1 never heard people talk about books at a picnift]*- ‘ 
before,” said Mabel, with a slight pout. t ^ 

“It’s a novel, Mabel,” said Emily. “Yeyy’-i 
tcrcst i n g . Well, M r. Somers ? ” ‘ , ■’ 1 :• ’ 

“ Yes, Miss Holroyd, I’ve heard of it.” '' V, 

“Then I hope you’ve also heard of our mercha^ly 
princes, and the noble charities they founded, 
our grand churches, and our wonderful "boy^poet/|;^ 
It really takes away my breath to , have 
them all at once ! ” ; 5 v.vl^ i 

“Rut then, your greatness is decayed greitnCSJj 
said the young man unkindly. 

“ Ha\e ) ou never heard, then, how^Royitj 
to renew its youth like the eagle?.” . . 

U “ That's right. As«I have to make 
this eagle business will suit me uncommpp]^j^l| 

Emily smiled. 


ipst have a sense of lmiuour. 1 fancy he has — this _ ^ 

Somers, l mean. I couldn’t possibly exist with aqyv.- .^Thcn possibly you don’t knOvi? that 
ly who hadn't a sense of humour. However, /’my in> good works and philanthropic pipy^m^pts- 
/in the question - only, of course, one can only judge - oldTasliioned word. * Why a^jbujSjpfjjtr^ 
;One’s^own standard. Well, 1 shall need sotiVe. ah) one ridicule gO^.d 

may as wen nuike ajbeginningr ^ 

.ihatacter”,,. *. .. ‘;7^ : .i 
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She subsided into silence. 

“Well," thus ran her thoughts, “I expected this 
picnic to be dull, but it’s not going to be that n and one 
would rather have a spice of unpleasantness than utter 
vapidity. This young man has something to .say. 
It looks as if l might find out a gieat deal more 
about him before I've done with him. If ,hc does 
like Mabel and if she likes him, of course we shall 
get to know him quite w« II. It’s rather curious, but 1 
don't know that I ever did know a man what you 
might call well. We wen; sn > mmg when father died, 
And we never saw much ot I’ncle lleniy. 1 shall 
watch, and 1 shall obsei ve, and 1 shall di aw conclu- 
sions. Perhaps Violet's b dream of fate ’ is going to 
come true, alter all. Pei haps 1 shall play an im- 
portant part ill a lo\e alfan. ! shall got to be a 
confidant, and what \ mloi culls a go between ! 1 

rather enjoy being ‘ in the dream so far. If the 
dream's so amu-ung, I wonder what the teal thing 
is? Its a pity Violet < ant hear my thoughts, or 
she'd read me a thrilling ler lure against being drawn 
into these whirlpools and vortexes in my own proper 
person ! ” 

And Emily smiled the superior smile of the heart - 
whole maiden. 

CII.M* I KK Till': SKCDND. 

'I AkIM. (i|.s| [< V A I lw\s. 

WHEN thcygotout.it North wick, Emily drew Mabel 
aside. 

“I’m \ery sorry if I \c\ed she said. 11 I 


didn't mean to. I suppose I did speak rather em- 
phatically. Did you think so? I'm afraid I obtruded 
my own opinions too strongly ? 

44 Oh, I don't know,' 1 said Mabel impatiently. “We 
can’t stand talking here. Don’t you see everybody 
else is going out? Conic this way, and let me intro- 
duce you to Miss Hcrvey, that plain dowdy girl 
standing by Mr. Somers ; she’s quite one of your 
own son. l>e quirk ! Oh, Miss Hcrvey, allow me, 
to introduce m\ fneud, Miss Emily llolroyd. Which 
way now, Mr. Somers ? Do )ou know the road?” 

And a minute later Emily found herself walking 
down a sandy sheet, trying with one half of her mind- 
to make small talk for the new acquaintance, while the 
other half was busied with Mabel and Mr. Somers, 
who had giadr.lb fallen into the rear. Mabel was not 
a inpid uulku 

“She did seem in a dreadful hurry to get rid of 
me, and to seize on Mr. Somers herself. If ever Pm 
in love, I shan’t allow it to make me rude and incon- 
sidei ate io oihei people. She might have let me walk 
with tin m jn a a-, tar as the beach ; they can’t have 
in} thing so very private to say. I haven't the remotest 
notion what Mi<s Hcrvey would like to talk about. 

Kor ainthing 1 know, her favourite subject may be 
extinct monsicis, or, just as likely, the Psychical 
Kese.in h Society. I ll just ask her quite simply what 
it is. Now, I find iL as easy as possible to talk to Mr. 
Somers rather too easy, in fact, considering Mabel's 
selfishness. ' 

Pail time passed on -time always does pass on, 
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somehow ; Emily and Miss Hervcy found common 
ground in abusing the architecture of North wick villas 
and admiring Ruskin. They had lunch, and then the 
pleasure-seekers gathered in groups on the sand, dis- 
cussing plans for the afternoon. 

It appeared there was to be a division of forces, and 
Mr. Somers undertook to get up a party 10 explore 
Brendon Down, a great spur of hill that bounds North- 
wick Bay to westward. 

“ I shall go to Jji-cndon Down," thought Emily. 
“Eve been longing to see it close at hand ever bincc 
the moment we tirst caught sight of it. And 1 rather 
hope Mabel will go out m the boat. She hates 
walking. 1 ’ 

Emily’s own heart warmed at the piospert of a long 
walk. Having given in her own name one of the 
pedestrians, she watched Mabel with curiosity. If she 
chose Brcndon, the choice would be significant. 

“ Brendon Down! charming!'* said Mabel, in 
response to Mr. Somers’ invitation. “Only how far 
is it?” 

“ Nothing much ; two or three miles.'* 

“ The sea’s too dreadful for anything, ” responded 
Mabel, with a shudder ; “ but then, it’s such very hard 
work walking through sand, isn’t it ? I don’t think l 
could undertake it without help, and I should be sony 
to burden my friends.” 

(Grenville could not do less than reply courteously — 

“ I shall be glad to be of any assistance.” 

Emily stood ancl looked on, feeling a little envy and 
more surprise at die ease and assurance with which 
Mabel could treat people. But they seemed to like it. 
•No doubt Mr. Somers would quite enjoy dragging 
Mabel at a snail’s pac e through the loose sand. 1 low 
absurd it was, though, for her to attempt a five-in lies’ 
walk at all 1 

“If there’s any love in the case, I suppose it’s all 
right,” thought she ; “ only that’s just what 1 don’t 
know as yet. I wonder whom I can attach myself to ? 

■ This would be a lovely expedition if I had anyone 
pleasant to walk with. 1 wonder whether I might 
throw myself once more on Miss Hervey’s mercy — 
. though I fear we’ve exhausted Ruskin. One can’t 
walk alone exactly. I really know nobody else except 
■* this Mr. Somers, and as he and Mabel have paired off 
' together (which was entirely her own doing), I’ll just 
[ go and propose to join them, and sec what happens. 
[Mabel’s quite capable of sending me about my business 
Pif she doesn’t want me, therefore I needn’t be afraid 


That was a very nice good-natured speech on the 
part of Mr. Somers. 

“ 1 tike him,” thought Emily, “but of course I won’t 
go where Em not wanted.” 

So she fell back on Miss Hervcy and a middle-aged 
lady they had talked to at lunch, for her heart did not 
warm towards the girl with the magcnt.i ribbon. 

Brendon Down hacl looked a most tempting object 
of pilgrimage from the opposite end of Northwick 
Sands, but when our pleasure-seekers had walked some 
two miles they found their progress barred by an im- 
passable stream llowing down to the sea in a deep 
channel of black mud. 

Those of the party who were strangers to Northwick 
ueie at first taken aback by this unlooked-for obstacle; 
eventually, however, they secured three small boats, 
and were rowed down the Stygian stream and safely 
deposited at the foot of the hill, whence they climbed 
the heights ;ind walked on for another half-mile along 
a rough ndgc, 011 either side of which the ground fell 
seaward. Then they all sat down to rest. 

Conversation with Miss llervcy and her friend had 
by this tune somewhat exhausted itself, and Mabel 
still kept her clutch on her young man. Emily 
watched the ships passing up or down, the circling 
gulls, the breakers rhythmically falling on the long line 
of sands, and wished she could go on just a little 
further, to the point where the Down “ breaks down in 
cliffs to the sea.” But she didn’t like to go alone. 

“What a splendid view P said someone. 

“I 'or my part,” said Miss Jlcrvey, “I prefer the '• 
view from Ilatton Hill, close to home ; don't you, Miss P 
Holroyd ?” wf 

Miss Holroyd had never seen the Channel loot?'*' 
more glorious than from Hatton Hill on a summer k4 
evening. “ But then,” added she, “we haven’t seen this 
place by sunset.” 

Whereupon, an enterprising person in the company,-. 
a certain Mrs. Lowell, then and there invited all present 
to take tea with her next Saturday in the garden of 
the old house at the foot of Hatton Hill— “every 
of you,’’ she said emphatically, “at five o’clock. Now, ^ 
don’t forget.” 

But the words “five o’clock” suggested to Miss 
Anstruther the propriety of looking at a watch ; she . - 
staitlcd the group by announcing that time was pass- '/■ * 
ing on, that the tide must be fast going out, and if 
they wanted to re-rross black Styx, not a moment was 
to be lost. 


\ of being a marplot.” 

So Emily followed the two, and said, laughing — 

“ Can you do with a second supporter, Mabel ? I 
;< imagine you’ll find it harder walking than you bar- 
gained for ; and you are rather lazy, you know.” 

OH no, thanks, that’s quite unnecessary— as Mr. 
\ .poolers is so. kind. It would be a shame to keep you 

^^ng.behind with me. Would you like to be intro- 
Lowell or Miss Darley, that girl with 
^gp&igenta ribbon in her hat ? ” 

not going to get left behind*” said Mr. 
^^^ ^p^^y^er-rate my strengdi. We shall have • 


Time and tide wait for no one; there was nothing^ 
for it but to hurry down again. But when they got 
back to the place where the boats had been left, lb 
and behold ! one of those boats had vanished ; 
either the man had got tired of waiting, or business 
had called him away, and the two boats that remained 
would hardly suffice to carry the whole party* pack as 
tightly as they would. They could but try. One boat 
rowed away as full as it could float ; lhc second also 
filled ; no one remained on shore except Mr. Somers, 
who had been helping the ladies in, Emily, who had 
not liked to push herself to the front, and Mabel. 

L; “What shall we, do ?** said Miss Anstruther 
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helplessly; she felt, as .it were,” responsible fdr this 
serious hitch. '?* , ;; ,s Av 

Mr. Chester, from the further end of the boat, begged 
to be allowed to give up his place to somebody, if any- 
body would allow him to move. 

“Never mind me,” said Emily “ Em not in the 
least sorry tp be shut up here for an hour or two, till 
the tide turns. I mean to go along to the end of the 
rdeks and see the rollers from the Atlantic coming- 
in.” 

So the boats disappeared into tin* mud labyrinths, 
leaving the three figure-, mi shore to their own 
devices. 

* I’ll sit down here and wait,” said Mabel, “while 
■; Emily goes and looks at the sea.” 

;' u Oh, hut wouldn't you like to sec the view too, 

J Mabel ? Unless you aie too tired.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Mr. Somers ; “let us all go. 
This would be lather a stupid place to spend an 
hour and a half in ; there’s nothing to see down 
here.” 

“I am too tired,” said Mabel, with decision- - 11 too 
horribly tired ! Of course I should be sorry to prevent 
other people from doing whatever they like - but it 
was a mistake for three of us to stay behind ; 1 do 
; think they might have contrived to squeeze one more 
into the boat.” 

‘‘ You two stay here, and T go, 5 ’ said Emily, with a 
fine sense of generosity. “ I love queer out-of-the-way 
plates. like this.” 

■jj It seemed only right to give them a chance of 
; privacy, on what Violet would have expressed as 
^•the off-chance ” of a love affair. 

“Wouldn't she cry shame on me,” thought Emily, 

“ if I let slip such an obvious opportunity of match* 
making after all her counsels? Though it's all 
nonsense, really. I should never have thought of such 
;< undiluted moonshine (that’s what Violet would call it 
'if it. was anybody's idea but her own), except for 
* her "putting it so forcibly into my head with crimson 
idrfdws, and all the rest of it.” 

^ So she hurried up the sleep path. After all, it was 
^"little dreary to take such a long walk in this solitary 
V place all by herself, even though she did love queer 
^solitary places. A step behind her. 

Ui* 11 Miss Molroyd, do you mind me coming with 
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“Oh, not a bit. I mean Em very glad. Hut Miss 
''MSsjfnscnd — I’ni afraid she won’t like being left 
i-Sfohe?*. 

Someone must be alone,” s.vd (.renville. 
J^ZXeeidcdly this does not look like a love affair,” - 
.^thpught Emily. “Violet mil be woefully disappointed 
Soften 1 get to this pan of the not y. Si ill, there may 
been a quarrel--- a fierce lover’s quarrel— during 
^me'two minutes they were left together.” 

^/^And she smiled inwardly as. her own tUairdity. 

climbed the promontory again, and saw 
;;tpn|e'uvpfe;the sea, and the gulls, and the lyug winding ' 

’siad' Eve got somebody 1 .to pour but my^ 

? ’'irii'rifri i dTC* m i lv ' ..** TKio ^11., 


OF THE MlSTj^&Vr ■ , V. ■ /, V' B . ' 

> .. h , >: V A £ ,-; : V <■', 

V ' ?■-“ 1 * ' -V* ’ . 

place. But first of' all* are you ip a proper frame o{ 
mind to hear them? or will yop turii tHem mtqfuhl” 

“ Do you object to fun ? ” 

“ Not in its proper- place.” 

“.And where is that ? ” *' 

“At home, for instance, when we sisters get into a-" 
merry mood, 1 often have to mop up the .tears with 

handkerchief.” v ‘ " EE 

■ ■ 

“ That seems a peculiar notion of merriment.*’ 

“Don’t you understand ? Have you never laugheckv 
till you cried? I do— often. But I don’t want to; 
laugh now. I want to talk about poetry and history. ' 
Do you care for that hind of thing ? ” 

“ I’m afraid I must confess to having read less; ■ 
poetry and history than I ought to have done. Yotr’E 
mustn't put me through a stiff examination. At school^ . 
you sec, a boy gets into the way of thinking all time 
wasted that not spent in games.” ,* 

“ But you’re not a little bov, fresh from school ” began „ 
Emily rather indignantly. “ I beg your pardon, but 
really think you must have had plenty of time to read 1 
bonks since you left school.” 

“ Eve been busy with other things since that. Men * 
have to get their living.” 

“ Ah, no; these are mere excuses — just different ways 
of saying you don’t care about books. I’m very • 
sorry; you lose pretty much everything that malted 
life worth living.’’ $5 

“ Is there nothing you care for in life except bookstf^. 
then?” '■ ^ 

“ Yes, there arc some other things, of course. I 
said nearly even thing, didn’t I? There are lots of ' 
things one’s obliged to do, duties or all kinds, but one \ 
wants a little pleasure to sweeten them, and books 
;n c the greatest pleasure hi the world — to me, at 
least. 

“ Set to work, then, and brighten up this stupid mind > 
of inim;. \Y ho kne vvs t You may be able to improve : 
my low tastes, and it’s the forte of Roystonians Juft 
reform the world.” *. 1 ;;[■> 

“ I can’t expand — I can t let myself out, except to 
sympathetic listener.” ' ■ v!j, 

“ But you mistook me entirely. 1 humbly confessed * 
my ignorance : that was all. I’m extremely sympathetic 
- —I am, indeed. '* < jjj 

“ Come, Mr. Somers, what do you take an inter^?/. 
in ? I’d try to make myself" agreeable to you in 
own way if T knew what that was.” 

“ 1 hardly know myself— things in general.” 

“ That’s a large order. You remind me of a shy % 
who came to tea at our house last winter, and j 
asked what he would take to eat, said : * Whateve^ 
like* thanks ; I don’t mind.’ That was puzfctih^V 
not so puzzling you are, because at the mqst; ^ 
weren’t above half-a-dozen kinds of cake on^ 
table, whereas there are twenty thousand tb 

\ - v: 

Why that particular figure?” 

; “Because one must say, something. ” , 

E must otoe, if J xh^yjbe $ji> Jrtqu‘ 

..J* Became I * 

TflsjT' 


• '^.We cr.n i,ivr 6f t ne \yater f t* itgrey or green ?‘ There s no word to de- 
L " ; : am ' * Cjf°mg - to say?, The scribe it,- v ' What a long way we can sec down the 

thgfjwfcas well as I do; Channel F just think: behind us is King Alfred’s 
Sifid '8«6dt^ v it' lsWbl&’at all/: The grass is green — country; down there is Lorna 1 Boone’s country ; if 
thatV\£qually commonplace. The rocks are steep, we could see a little further, it would be the country 
Is that the sort of tiling you mean ? ' For you don’t of Westward Ho: there's Glastonbury, which — but 
! *$&&?,{<& ' hear me quote poetry on the subject, which I ? m forgetting; you don’t cart* for such things.” 


prbbfibly I could do very prettily " 

“You know very well that Fm longing to hear a 
specimen of your powers in that Way, and if you 
refuse, it will be out of the sheer perversity of vour 
heart.” 

“Lei’s talk about people, then; people are always 
interesting. Talk about yourself.’ 1 

“Well, but I shan’t find that such an interesting 
topic as you kindly imply. I know myself so pain- 
fully well that I often get very tired ot myself.” 

“ But you forget that other people don’t know you 
painfully well. To me, for instance, you’re still stiange 
and mysterious, and everything that’s curious and 
interesting.” 

“You Ye pleased to be sarcastic; and,” added the 
girl demurely, “ we were taught at school that it was 
ill-bred to talk of ourselves.”. 

,l Ah! but you also learned at school that every rule 
has its exceptions, and this is an exception. 

I have a reason for wanting to hear. 1 wish to in- 
crease my knowledge of human nature, and some day 
'■f— who knows?— I may put you into a book, 
one of the piivilcges of friendship nowaday 
Emily laughed. 

11 Oh, very well ! if you give me a solid good excuse 
for being egotistical— let me see ; what can 1 tell 
I’m nineteen ; 1 have no brothers, but I have two 
sisters : one older, the other younger than myself. 
Their names are Maud and Violet ; my name is 
Emily* There, will that help you to write your book, 
which is probably a directory? Oh, I forgot my 
address : Miss E. Hoiroyd, The Firs, Windmill 
. 'Hills, Royston.” 

,Sr “It’s not quite the kind of information l wanted. I 
shouldn’t have taken the liberty of questioning y 
sVyour family history. You 'ought to have given me a 
.Complete catalogue of your opinions and tastes 

“You may be thankful I haven’t, for I’m a woman 
y with notions and hobbies; and if you’d 
Once gbt me fairly started on the com- 
■’mete catalogue you talk of so lightly, 
mrtz no knowing where I might 

;by this time rapid walking had 
t .the two young people to 
dbn . Point. Emily, who, among 
ImJifcr:. hobbies, had a passion for 
near the verge of precipices, 
herself down on the very brink 

, delightful ! ” cried she. ‘ 
we’ve got to the end ! .> 

1 ; were’ here ! But * I’t^ ' 57 5 


country; down there is Lorna Hoone’s country ; if 
we could see a little further, it would be the country 
of Westward Ho : there's Glastonbury, which — but 
Fm forgetting ; you don’t cart* for such things.” 

“Yes, go on. You make it all sound very interest- 
ing. You sec, l can appreciate such things at second- 
hand ; and that’s better than nothing, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes ; 1 suppose people ought to be thankful for 
small mercies. Oh dear ! ” added the gill, with a sud- 
den change of tone, “ it strikes me I'm veiy rude, 
l hope you haven’t minded my nonsense. We’ve 
such a bad habit of teasing each other at home, 
we sisters, that it infects even our dealings with 
strangers.” ; 

“If you want my forgiveness, you must go on as 
you began just now’, and tell me all you were going to 
say about 'Glastonbury and the other places.” 

11 I’ll try ; but it’s very hard to pick up a broken 
thread like this. What was I saying? Oh, Glaslon^ 
bury ! that’s the valley of Avilion. you know, , / 

11 * Where falls nul hail, or r.mi, nr any snow/ " 5 

> . 

“Excuse me, Miss Ilolroyd, but what a curious- 
place Glastonbury must be !” 
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a «;m \mly fiasco.' *’ 


“I’m quoting Tennyson. Don’t you understand? 
It’s a myth, or allegmy, or something of that sort. 
How can I talk to ambndy who takes everything at 
the foot of the lettoi. .is the Kiench say ? You're hope- 
less, oh, what a delicious cool air olf wh.iL ue used 
to call ‘the great big sea’ when we were small ! I 
wish we ei.-uld slay here for hours. Do just look at 
your wat( li *' 

44 Sotcp o dock : " 

41 How hnni We must go back directly, and 
turn our backs on King Alfred and King Arthur, and 
all that wan wah/, as the old ballads call it, and rush 
away to catch n.im- and get something to cr»t. 
Moreover, everythin'. \ ill be eaten up befoie we 
get there* 

14 1 should have t tight you, with your literary 
tastes, would be above caring lor such vulgar things 
as tea and bread and butter. ’’ 

44 Well, I don’t care so very much. I can fast as 
long as most people. But 1 don’t think fasting is 


Miss Townsend’s forte \ so l 
suppose, after all, it is our duly' 
to hurry. - ’ 

When they got down to where 
Miss 'Townsend was sitting, 
Kimly accosted her in tones of 
dcpreca’ion. 

“Oh, Mabel ! I’m afraid you’ve 
been veiy dull all alone, besides 
missing that glorious \ic\v. I 
am so son y 1 

“1 hope you and Mr. Somers 
enjoyed it,” icturned Mabel in 
chilly accents. 

Love or no love, it was evident 
that Mabel was seriously an- 
noyed, and Emily could not 
avoid a vague sensation of self- 
reproach, as if she had been 
taking her own pleasure at her 
friend’s expense. There was 
nothing to be done now- except 
to ignoic all unpleasantness. So 
she chatted away gallantly in 
the boat and along the North- 
wick Sands, appealing to Mabel 
for her opinion on all manner of 
subjects grave and gay, but 
Mabel obstinately declined io 
be drawn out, and it would not 
mend matters for her to allow 
heiself to slide into dialogue with 
Mr. Somers, who was decidedly'' 

Jilin c cuinmumcative. 

“ It will be lather late when 
we get home,'’ said Emily, inno- 
cently enough. “ We've had a 
long day’s pleasuring.” 

“ Indeed ? ” said Mabel ; it was 
almost the first time she had 
deigned to utter anything beyond 
a monosyllable. “ Miles of 
marching through heavy sand are not quiLe my idea 
of ple.isiue, nor sitting alone on a windy hill-side, 
counting the buttons on my boots, and wondering 
how bad a cold 1 shall wake with to-morrow morning. 

No ; to-day's entertainment 1 can only describe as a ' 
ghastly fiasco.” 

‘Oh, Mabel, I am so sorry, you can’t think! But . 
do let us try to make the best of it when we get to 
North wick. Don’t let the Anstruthers think we didn't ^ 
enjoy ourselves. They look such pains and meant to' j 
make things so pleasant.” .. i- 

“ Then they’ve failed ; that’s all.” 

“Now’ do, Mabel, try to forget it. Let’s talk of 
something else, and then you won’t feel your fatigue so 
much. Don’t let's go on blooding over troubles when 
they’re over and done with- or, at least, very nearly, 
over. I think that’s foolisli—and wrong too.” ■ ^ 

44 It's against yoi^ir principles, eh, Mill/*? ” ^ o 

“Distinctly.” \ ^ 

44 I’ve heard more about principles tixizt l kn&v 
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ITolroyd than in all the rest of my life put together, 5 ’ 
said Mabel, turning to Grenville. 11 One gets lather 
tired of having to find chapter and verse for every- 
thing . 4 

“Ah!” said Emily, also turning to Grenville, 14 this 
is a very old dispute between Miss Townsend and me. 
1 always think life seems so much bigger and more 
interesting if you can refer even small tilings under 
grand rules.” 

“ Oh, foi mercy’s sake,” said Mabel, 44 don't begin 
again ! I do get so sick of aigumcnf. And of com sc 
I get the wuist of it. I never professed to be a clwci 
woman, >ou see, Mr. Somcis. M lily’s always abusing 
me for not loving books.” 

Emily could hardly help laughing at the absurdity 
of the situation — two women laying out each her case 
for the arbitration of this young man. 

“Well,” said she, ‘‘how can \ou learn am thing 
about life except from books ? '* 

14 Oh, books ! You can't learn practical things from 
books,” said Mabel. People who are always pm mg 
overbooks, and have their heads slulfed full of learning, 
are generally the stupidest w hen it comes to practice. 
Don't you agree with me, Mi. Somer* ? ** 

“That’s rather a large question/’ 

“Oh yes, Mabel,” said Emily, with a misdnewnis 
intonation in her voice and a glance at Mi. Sonins, 
“he will agree with you. lie doesn’t go m for books 
any more than you do. So 1 vc got you both against 
me ; two against one ; but never mind, I’ll stick to my 
guns. I like a good light, Mr. Somers. 5 * 

44 All right, Miss Holroyd ; so do J. Em quite re ulv 


5°5 

—if I knew exactly what we were going to fight about. 
Books versus experience, is that it : ’* 

44 Oh, don’t, please don’t ! 4 said Mabel, lifting pathetic 
eyes to his face. “ It's quite bad enough to have this 
kind of talk every day at the Kirs, without yon taking 
it up too." 

“Every day! wh.it an exuggei.itmn ! M thought 
Emily, somewhat taken ab*u k, "What disagiccable 
qiiarielsoiue creatines Mi. Someis will think we are ! 
Oh, 1 hope she isn't going to cry --and before Mr. 
Somers, Loo ! I’m sme I nevei dreamed we were 
making the pour gnl so mi- viable .ill this time.' 

“ But, Mabel,” she slid Mioihmgly, “don’t >011 see 
lie 1 ymir champion, coming forward Lu do battle on 
\ uni side '* 

“ Bui l don’t want any battles,” leturned Mabel, with 
childish petulance. “I want you 10 amuse me*, Mr. 
Soineis. I want \ oil to talk to me and be nice, and 
make me foiget how tired I am, and help me along — as 
you are doing, That's w hat men are made for, isn't, it ? ” 

“Well,’ thought Emily, 41 faney a gmwn-up person 
of sme mind going on like* th.it! Mr. Somers must 
think hn quite silly . But I’ve lead somewhere that 
men like, women In In* balm s ; so perhaps that's no 
argument against then making a inati h of it. I shall 
ccit.unly be able to lompile .1 most mteiesling history 
for Violets editication ; that won’t need any great 
ingenuity ; ami if u weren't for those principles Mabel 
dislikes su min h, l < ould add a bit of colour here and 
.1 dail; shade there, which would turn jl into quite a 
romance ! ” 

p.li (ii- 1 11 \i 1 rii ’! m: slcomi 
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H E opportunity 
afforded, in the 
present article, 
of explaining an 
absolutely new 
and si mj) l e 
m e t h o d o f 
teaching be 
ginners the elements of music 
is to me a very welcome one. 

Every teacher of music, whose 
experience has been with clnl- 
dicn, knows the difficult task 
he has before him to make easy 
and interesting to the youthful 
mind these early stages ; and 
every child remembers only too 
well the irksomeness of those 
early lessons. 

This subject has been to me 
an object of thought and in- 
terest for some years* resulting; 


in the publication of the little work now under con- 
xideralion- -a z'ia media by which the early mysteries 
of musical notation could be mastered without worry 
or effort by the very youngest intelligence. In it l 
ha\e diawn up a series of short lessons, in which 
manual exeicises are the leading feat mo. 

John Curwen has well said, “It is lawful in teaching 
to use every appliance of illustration or even of fancy 
to vivify an impression ; ; * and I think, of all means to 
this end, a system of illustr.1lir.11 by means of gestures 
the moat convenient and most natural. These 
musical gestures, it has been amply proved, possess 
the qualifications of being easy, amusing, certain, and, 
above all, healthy. This last vntue, I feel, is a great 
necessity j anything which tends towards placing 
mens j * ina in cotpoic sano is, surely, nowadays a great 
consideration. Air. Acland, the Minister for Educa- 
tion, recently said, in an address to principals and 
lecturers in training colleges, that “ he considered that 
the whole question of physical training and the healthy 
development of children, especially in the towns of 
this country, was second to none in importance,” 
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lessons. .The* piipils learn principally ^ 
through the eye, the teacher .'making aft- 
the gestures iir$t and als^' l ;sieppln^;tHji;., 
scale in front Of his dass/f^ipse' 
lures ,f (amounting in number to^ tweflt^K 
three) comprise “notes” (made! by ' 
ha nds), “ rests” (made principally by the 'j 
arms), “tone and semitone” (represented^ 
by step and half-step), and many othefrf 
musical signs, all of which arc graphically;! ■ 
represented by some easy u gesture. 1 * No:.- 
hook is required by the class, who repeat 


short sentences said by the teacher, and J # 
imitate the signs they see him represent?!;* 
to them. 


"In such business ;; 

Action i- eloquence, .mc\ the eyes of the ignorant 

Molt* learned thau tin* eais.”- -Conolnnus^ III. a. T '{ 

For classes in schools, and for children 
in the nursery, this method of study \Villy 
be found really useful. Country choirs ' 
also, which too often sing only by ear, and 
not by the “ more learned ” eye, would , 
teadily learn to read the simple music 1 
they require, if taken through this little 
book of musical gestures. One great 
advantage is that to teach it requires 
only ordinary musical knowledge, such as / 
is possessed by all who have leajrnt the;, 
pianoforte. How many governesses, or!£ 
how many a country clergyman's wife 


. adding that “anything that could be done to encourage 
>; the 'effective study of physical training, he should 

encourage. The minds of 
children ought not to be 
educated at the expense 
of their bodies." 

Now, if there be no 
other merit in this system 
5p v ; of musical gestures, yet it 

- v ^ i ^ possesses one great quali- 

fication : that of giving a 
t onsiderable amount of 
ical physical training. 
1 hiringthese short lessons, 
not only are the rudiments 
nf music acquired, but 
every member of the class 
goes through a large 
amount of exertion and 
exercise with legs, arms* 
and lungs. I: is also no 
small rccomuund.iLion 
that all these exercises 
can he performed, if pre- 
ferred, in the open air. 
We may thus turn the 
play-ground into a class- 
room, or vice verstL 

sixteenth *N pTK qf-skmaquavisk, T he Course of inSri’UC- 
~ 3 twelve short 
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or daughter, understand or have becn : 
trained to teach music on any system ? They have 1 ., 
been taught the pianoforte, and that is enough to 
enable them to explain all that is required in leaching 
the gestures. The experience 1 have had of its use in 
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my family and 'ln'&^iiiglthe^chonktera pi: r We$t4 i'dtfgs;!? k^frin^t^^RJiyine. 11 These little ^itgs are 
‘:'rtlrtStitf4b;)jey, "givef' nfe ; -'the^reMest confidence in : quite easy, and ’the. rhymes will imprete' : ‘]&^;'“ rudi- 
" it^ siucee$s^tf the System is fairly tried and the teacher merits* upon the mind in a very short time/ ; As the 

'really jiv earnest. The pupils takte the greatest in- class sing these songs they make the /‘particular 

tpr^st- in . making the gestures, and there is a very “ gesture" mentioned] with an effect as amusing as it 

important merit in this method of class teaching, is useful. For instance, m rhyme number tWtt We 

j which is, I think, a distinct and unique advantage are told : — 


~*ho child can shirk ! 

It is possible a member of the class might refrain 
from repeating a particular sentence, but if he omitted 
to make the accompanying gesture the e\e of a 
careful teacher would at once detect the- culprit. 

ft must not be supposed that the musical training is 
sacrificed to the physical. On the contrary, after the 
first two short lessons on the “shapes of notes'" 
are learned, and the noies made by the class, the 
teacher may make his dav, “read in time ” He mav 
also tniin their voices by making them “ read in lime’’ 

‘ on various notes, “ both high and low.” Of course, as 
soon as the major scale, is explained and maiehed, 
then many vocal e\u rises can be attempted, these 
being combined with ‘‘beating time/’ 

There are many ntlici point •> which might be men- 
tioned, but which would be out » »f place in an aitirle of 
This kind. I will only add tint the teacher is as well 


“ The ■shape or a nole '.liu\\-> thu h n^ili of a sound. 

N'oies open, and closed, and with crooks there aie found J 
Of whole notes, and half notes, and quarter, we tstik- 
With eighth notes, »-i\t<.cnih, tl in y -second :t* wellT 

In the above the six notes arc mentioned and made 
by the class. 

For the u rests we have the following 

Rom** arc ->un- of silence, '* 

For rv ry tn,ite thi're's OllC, . 

And -.in^t'is liml tin. in useful, - - 

Kr«- .ill lln-ir Ijic.iIIi i*. gone,'' . V' 1 -,* ■ 

In this rhyme “rests" are introduced between 
various musical phrases, and not only are the n^tes ' 
sung by 'the class, but the “rests’' are also wadf f not 
merely counted. ' *' v/' \ *4 . 

The '►harp, tlat, and naluial ate all introduced' into 
t 1 hynie," and made by the class when the particular/ 
sign is sung. ‘ j 

1 may add that every lime t he Westminster choristers ' 


able by tins method to Lcadi a class of fifty, ora go through these ‘■gestures" 1 discover new and 
small choir, as he is one individual. mteiesting developments. One particular favourite 

Appended to the book is a collection of ten little.' is to represent “a living common chord" ‘This' is 
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clone by making ihe < lass divide into giuups. All 
starting from the key noli*, while one gioup miunis, 
other groups match to the thud, fiflli, .mil octave, 
singing as they mrmh. Tin-* “evolution 5 gives an 
easy training m intervals. 

The illustrations who'll a< i nmp my this ail tele .ire 
“drawn from the hie in the musu-iootn at WYsi- 
’ 'minster Abbcv 

I,'.' ■ 


It may In will in stale that while this system o! 
teaching th. i mluueiiis mieiesis the hoys, ami gives 
tlu in good mu .< nl.i r excruse, n demands sucl 
prompt ilmie. and the te.u hu has his eye so eon 
staiilly upon tin class, that there is no (ear of levity 
I may add ih.it the whole, course of insti notion h 
explained in my pinner, “ Musii.il Gestures, *' 
published by Xuvello and t o. 


a \ a k t i s t 1 c v i’ k g l a r . 
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1,1 l- were resting 
on a se.it b' 
the seashore a 
K a s t r o v e 
v.lntner 1, thi 
■ ■ *\f i u. 

Slanwick, 
gone fui a s 

I., ii,. 

paniol b) 
friend am. t \i 
rish oner, unu 
Ollacrain. la 
ijuiit, ihe uni 
nent iron mei 
chant of our city 
* He had l wen on 


of soits for some time, and this tact, f suppose, 
caused him to make the i evolutions to me winch I 
have attempted to record hereunder. 

When he had finished his tale, l came to another 
i (inclusion. 

“ Vim may talk as you like, ’ said my friend, “ of 
the abilities of Campion or of any other detective, 
and the veiy much over-rated intelligence with 
which some men are endowed. There is, how- 
ever, i gnat deal more of it, I assure you, in the 
novel than in ical lift*. Now look around you,” con- 
tinued Mr. Ollacrain, “and consider how many of 
mu great ctiincs are brought to light. Why, not one- 
tenth of them, if we were dependent on the wisdotp,. 
and sagacity of Policeman XX. If the criminal brlng^A 
intelligence to his ‘job’ the ‘force 7 is immediately. 
at fault.” ‘ " " 
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I looked at my friend earnestly. He seemed to 
speak with rui air of warmth and knowledge which 
alike surprised and interested me. 

II Vrs/’ he continued, “ 1 am an authority upon the 
subject. I have been a burglar myself." 

“You?” I exclaimed in honor. 

Then, rising from my seal, I almost started upon a 
mn. lie was a man whom I had esteemed and 
respected, and one of the \eiy pillars of my < 'lunch. 
Mr. Ollacram laughed (puctly at my excitement. Hi- 
coolne-s* was irresistible : and l could only excuse 
hun on-llu ground-. that hr had gone- Middenly mad. 

“ You may stale,' u piled Mi. Oll.niam smiling; 
“but 1 assure son time i*. nothing out of tin' way in 
my assei tion. Sit down again fain, ly , and l will tell 
\ on a sluu i '.tore. 

“In the raih pail ul my hte I w:l-» .m ntislic 
bui glur, and 1 made a t on-adeiable sum of mone\ al 
the piofes.mn. The aullini itie-. never caught mu, and 
J will tell \ i hi fm t her that they never even suspected 
me of a • 1 line, the 1 1 .mi is -ample. I thought out 
my pints wll briore I put them into t v*. in inn I m- 
xanahly hint hllle U«q>- n>i 1 li * • pulnc. v\ ■ • > \\ei» l ■ • 

follow 011 iiu ti.nl. ind Sheri''. I: TTnlnu tin* pikne 
of modem ( - 1 01 x » <1 ii'in-- , would as suiob. lu\ ■ 
been landed m .1 * j u. 1 _ 1 :i ■ ■ li.nl he ome ‘on .mu 
of mv bin giai ii , .1 lu mi- mm- idwu'uie nu 1 the 
A Yellow l* are. 

1 leseah d mxsell mi the w i v end ol the form, mu! 
listened to the tbiloum ; id. it. on 

“ In those days I .inet.ed the .mumkhi n| i n. h ,i 1 1 : \ 
fintn :m min> I ahop/ tiuu L i** n* *i . ■ l ail * »* -.1 r. • . n" 
except the p 1 -itraiu 1 m publn • » 1 >-. 1 ' .'I mn and pubic 
opimen. 

“ \) p.i: l was -tudird In no the ln’e moo...' . nllei is.iti\ 
situ.iti'Mis piovided l.u, mil mu u pl.miu cl nut I pe; 
milted H 'self to mule* no de\ i.,tion 

* k it w.ii in this w a \ thH 1 i nurd out the hurglai v 
in the res*dciw e nl oui nmiu d linunl and nnghhou, 
Clir.'.ileieh, in lh own’s I'eii.uf 

“ (.'hnmleigh ! Yes. 1 kin w ( humlngh " 

“The houses tn tin* ieirace wcieall alike, uni as [ 
lived in one ol them with my naient- I was peifecth 
familiar with the le Harriot tin others. I could ‘go 
through them by night as wdl as by day. Mj. 
Chumleigh was a respert.ible met chant, whose wife 
had recently died, leaving him with lliiec* childrcni. 
the youngest of whom was an infant of but a few 
weeks old. 

“ I f is wife, during her life, had been a very fashion- 
able woman, and w r as always lather lavish in her dis- 
play of jewellery. It was this jewellery th.it attracted me 
. I concluded that these articles of v;ilue Would still be 
found in the room on the third floor, Intel v occupied 
by that lady. J also came to the conclusion that Mr. 
Chumleigh now occupied a different apartment. I 
therefore determined to gain access to the 100111 in 
which Mrs. Chumleigh had breathed her last. I trusted 
myself to be able to do the rest. 

' i, I sent our maidservant on one occasion to the 
) ’ housekeeper, requesting her to let my father try Mr. 

latch-key, on the plea that our latchkey 


had been mislaid, and we were consequently unable to 
open the door. I11 a few minutes the girl returned, I 
had obtained the impression in wax, and the latch-key, 
with many thanks, was back in the custody of Mr. 
Chumleigh s housekeeper. To manufacture a similar 
key was not a work of great trouble to me. and I thus 
obtained the means of quiet acce.x 

"As 1 have said, l always arranged my burglaries 
with a preconceived idea. Accordingly l now picked 
up an old pair of boots that bad seen their best 
days 011 the feet ol a co -it ei monger, doubtless, and a 
iap that would have been kicked by a workhouse 
messenger. 1 also obi. Lined sm repLitiously the awl, 
hammer, and twine, or 1 ivaxcd end,’ from a shoe- 
maker who lived in the country*. 

“I next supplied my-elf with a used envelope, 
healing ft postmark, and a puition of a country news- 
paper. With these ai tides m my possession I felt 
sail-tied, a 5 .111 artistic, burglar, that 1 could outwit the 
most skilful detective. I had, of course, also the 
ii-u.il and nett ss.uy instruments which pertain to the 
l.iculis ol him 1 breaker-, including a leather ‘ sucker ’ 
and a gla/ici 's diamond, f. *1 the pm pose of lemoving 
,i pane ol gl iss nuiselossK, if it should be necessary 
in tin mi. My kit also nu limed a small crowbar, or 
' jimmy 

‘ Mi. Ouai, 1 « igh -! lyctl late at hi- club on certain 
111 , hi , ,md knowing tins fact, one night l ‘cleared 
la ai'ion' I smudged my f u c, donned my old 
l lot he-, and sallied forth bv the b.n k donr, which, like 
all l i :• * duni" pf ill own - 'lei rate, opened out oil a 
bo k 1 1 m 

“ I'lie 1 mil ic v h I intended to bmglc was now 
w. ip]>i*ti in darkne-s. Kimn that lad I knew that the 
imi-c ..iid 1 s 1 1 1 • * ones had ietin_d to ie-t. 1 walked 
boldb tot lie fi mu dooi , and, 'asm ; m\ new latchkey, 
let mxselt ml.) tiw iv.u-e, and shut the door behind 
me a*, quietly as p tJ ^- ibh* 

“It )" not a plea-.mt h-elmg. I assure 1 you, to find, 
yoi.rseh* bm gl.u imis!\ on the piemisos of another. The 
\e’\ -tilhie^s awes \ou, and a thousand eves behind 
quite a munbci of n*\ olves •. si*l m to be peering at you 
from eveix mm and eornci. I he darkne-s is fright- 
some ' If you have an as-oi iate the work may come 
mm li ea-iei. but to be alone on a burglary requires the 
a longest kind of coinage. 

“ 1 left the oid bools in the jj.is- ige, -0 as to create 
the belief that the burglai had taken off his bools 
helot c going upstairs. Tlu* futhei the detectives 
Ibl'owed their tru k the f.uthei would they go from 
mine. I then went to the rea: of the house and opened 
a window, leaxing it open In thi- way the belief 
would be indue d that I h.nl cnteied and dcpaited by 
the same wax 

“ I then went cautiously up those da ik stairs. Here 
and there the steps ga\e foitli a little cieak beneath 
my footsteps, as if pmtestmg against the tread of the 
intruder. It was \ciy aggiav.mng, but l proceeded 
steadily, and shortly found myself at the door of the 
room recently occupied by the deceased lady. Here a 
slight difficulty presented itself, but a little professional 
manipulation succeeded in effecting ail entrance. 
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“ I closed the door of the bedroom softly, and then put them on until her dying day ! I actually began to 

proceeded to light iny candle. The next thing was to soliloquise in spite of myself. Then I adhered to my 

arrange my accessories so as to induce the opinion of plan, and placed them in the corner of the envelope 1 
the (false J identity of the burglar, and to establish a had bi ought with me to the house for that purpose.* I 

theory that he had been distui bed in his quest. Iliad had previously torn the envelope diagonally across, 

rolled a few bread crumbs in the old newspaper. leaving the postage stamp and obliterating stamp 

This 1 now opened, and laid it on the bed, with visible. 

the ‘waxed end* close beside it. Then I laid the “ 1 had also leiL the hnul lcttcis of a name, and the 
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old cap on a chair, amt the awl a*ul the hammer on 
the drawers. They weic intended to tell a tale. 
Having thus arranged my supposed surprise 1 pio- 
cceded to work -solid work. All the jewel h ry I 
found in a hex, locked, and placed in a locked 
drawer. 

“ The locks, howevei. made little difin'mcc t«* me. 

I appropriated ail. l was r.ither touched, 1 confess 
when 1 discovered the diad lady's wedding and engage 
ment rings tied with a piece of black silk, and ca* chilly 
placed in the corner of the little box. How those rings 
had kept the poqr wonv^n tUinkingj frqm, the time she. 


words * rn, Ucasley Road, 7 on the envelope to b<* 

studied by the detectives. The rings I left behind ipe* ( 
* ,t \ never did believe in making a litter about ,iU 


bedroom, so having placed the valuables in my pocket^ 
1 closed the drawers and looked carefully about theij 
room for something more. You may jpdge 
surprise when I heard a key turn in the door bfc^jSP 
stairs, and the movements of Mr. Clmmleigh ,in 

“He had returned earlier than ' I Jiajd 
Calmly 1 blew out n\y ; ^■andle.juul 

„:i . 1 .. 
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hacl any .intention of coming, up* Then my heart 
began to beat In earnest. I really thought that each 
pulsation would attract him. 1 saw'hiin enter a bed- 
room; light ...the gas, and deliberately examine the 
chambers of a revolver which he had lifted. Then 1 knew 
my light had been observed, and that he was pre- 
pared to make an example of the intruder. Ouick as 
thought 1 stepped past the door of the lighted room. 

1 trusted to his not seeing me and lie did not. I 
rapidly concealed myself in the corner of the stairs. 
Meantime my heart was thumping. 

“ 1 had barely steadied myself when Mi. Chiiiulcigl) 
turned out the gas, and muttering something to him- 
self, crept up the stairs as cautiously as 1 h.ul pre- 
viously descended. When he was well on his way ] 
crept Jo wn wards once again, and when I heard him 
strike the light in his late wife's loom I noiselessly lei 
myself out by the front door, ami as noiselessly < losed 
it behind me. 

“You look surprised, sir,’* he continued, “but 
it wans not a bad night's work. J netted ova 
£$oo for my plunder, and l had the satisfaction of not 
having robbed him of his dead wife’s Ircasined ring**. 
This in itself was a satisfaction. Of course 1 had 
committed felony, and a shameful crime, I admit ; 1ml 
the business of a buiglar and the lm.-mes-. uf n mural "A 
cannot be expected to agree in every particular. 

“The morning papers told us of the buiglary n( 

the preceding night. As a neighbour 1 went up to 

sympathise. A sturdy policeman was standing at the 
door, and two others were making search inside. 

kil Here’s where the cove has put off his boots,' said 
one of the policemen, ‘and a nice blooming pmr of 
■beetle crushers they arc.’ 

“ They certainly did not look respectable in daylight. 


rou June.' in 

“‘He has come through this window here/ said 
the other, in a strong Irish accent, to Mr. Chumleigh, 
‘ left his bools here, and gone up the shtairs in Jus 
bare feet. 1 % 

“ ‘ And the coolness of the fellow ! ; added the other* 
‘ Why, lie has sat down and ate his tucker on the 
bed with the Morning A t*?rr lor a clant* lable-cloth.’ 

“ Then the detectives went upstair-., and came 
dow usLairs, and measmed, and studied, and looked 
wise. And one saw it was a new hand, and said so 
I mm the first ; and live other said it was ,m old hand, 
and dmnk his head. Everybody was satisfied on one 
point, and that was that the perpetrator of the art was 
.1 Mmcm.ikcr, who lived on the llrasley Road. 

* £ l had some interesting experiences over that 
burglary. It was aniudng to hear the theories of the 
detectives and the publii . The police wtnr dashing 
about every wheie and anesting ever) body. There 
was not ;i shoemaker in the < nimby but the ‘heye* 
of some inspector was upon him. The mystery never 
Wit- solved, ami allei a turn I had the jewellery melted* 
and it turned me in, as l told you before, over ^'360. ^ 

“ And do \ou mean to tell me. Mr. ( Marram, said 
I, “tli.it this 11 m alive 1 ^ a< tualiv inier’’ I asked him 
augnlx, as ! moved fmllier Irnm one whose vciy touch, 
seemed n«iw contamination. 

" True, ^u•.• >,, Mi. Oll.ua. im replied. “Every word 
Of it — as ULIC it.s Lhubc other detective yarns we arc 
leading m the magazines to da\. And if this is the 
period for an aitistii detec live, why should wc not in- 
v eni .in u|u illy am 4 ic and eijually intelligent burglar?"' 

Then 1 knew that Mr. Oll.icram had been jokingly 
taking a hand at hi* parson, but 1 send you his tale 
notwithstanding. 
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AMONGST THE ROSKS. 

r IUNE is the scarcely a cloud veils the sun from week to week, June, 
m onlh of is a more appropriate month. The ardent hybridist, 

Roses, if any who has given us of recent years many splendid 

definite season varieties, has extended the season of io.scs until far 

■tv can be deter- into the autumn, when many of the delicatcly.tintcd 

fk/.- mined for the and scented tea kinds are in full blossoming. 

precious flower The present nuiclc is devoted exclusively to the 
f. that tosses its rose. I must be concise, to get as novii information 

ri \ flower- laden as possible in a small space. 

shoots in the There are hundreds of roses, some beautiful in form 
So ^ w »nd and —not all; others as fragrant as the Wild Rose, that 

t'-yfe* fills the garden flings its delicately toned flowers over the dusty way- 

'■■■^4.*.' with fragrance, side hedge. 1 revel m our wilding ; its innocence is 

Exhibitions fascinating, its fragrance as sweet as the Honeysuckle, 
are held that seems proud to mingle with the litllc frail rose- 

throughout tinted flowers, and its beauty is prolonged by the 
- J^ly, aru * ^ lter succession of crimson hip, hep, or haw. 

■’ in the north' ; The Rose family is split up into two great divisions, 
mjw j... hut, ...ip .V hot : the Hybrid Perpetual and the Tea-scented. The former 
jjytlftttv iffigures . largely at the exhibition and is the more 
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the groat Persian bard llafcr. Imvo 
received inspiiation in many an 
Knglish garden at the mulching 
season. 

Planting should take place from 
November until March, the former 
month being the more suitable of 
the two. In planting ■* dwarfs,” be 
c.nctnl to [dace the point where the 
pl.ini ih huddl'd anil easily seen 
about two in. lies below the surface, 
and make the soil vciy firm about 
the inns. 1 he longer shoots may 
be iust shortened -not cut back. In 
tile case ol standards, securely stake 
the stem, to prevent winds playing 
pi .ink 

I do not care gicatly for standard 
rose**. Aiinfc Vibert makes one of 
the best, bill, as a rule, they me u*l- 
salisf.u loiy, gaunt, starved, and ill- 
Innkmg, due to two causes : unsuit- 
able \,uieLies used for die purpose 
and idiotii pinning. It is idle to 
reinonsiiate with the inexperienced 
am. iti ur gaiduier about pruning, 
lie ddigbt.s to toilure his plants, 
and milicts special “attention 11 on 
the standard rose. It pays the 
‘ mu genu out by d\ ing. 

More ini -.lakes are made about 
pinning roses Ilian upon any other 
phase of their culture. Much de- 
pend*. upon the class. The middle 
of March i^- the chief season, and 
this may he made note of by my 
leader i as the time for using the 
knife upon their fair favourites. Use 


important of the two; but of recent years the tea- 
flowers, since a bet lei knowledge of their likes and 
dislikes has been obtained, have contributed to the 
beauty of many gardens. 

I he Hybrid Perpetual that is the class usually scon, 
containing such splendid lloweis as Baioness Roths- 
child (unfortunately, si cnile-s., t kneial Jacqueminot, or 
11 Jack, ’’ in market ; king -is a modern creation, 
descended from the Damask Pupetual and several 
other classes, (hdlica, 1 Join bon. and China. It was 
not until 1844 that any number appealed in books, but 
fiom thence onwaids many acquisitions have been 
made. 

A few mles are given as a guide to the cultivator. 
First, the soil must be considered. Plus should be 
good loam, mixed with woJl-deea\ed stable manure. 
If the soil is very light, add cow-dung, loam, or clav. 
Remember that the plant wants plenty of good food, 
although not the nauseous applications, called lop- 
dressings, that offend the nostrils and sodden the ground. 

I* rom stories gathered from friends that have travelled 
in the land ol roses — Persia — the r.osc is not troubled 
there by whiffs of stable -yard odour. Nor would 


discretion as to the season, and if the 
plains me very forward in March, postpone the annual 
operations for a week or so. Shoots on standards cut 
rathvi hard back, removing very small weakly growths 
to give the stronger ones more space. Thin out weak- 
shoots irom dwarf roses, and cut back the strong well- 
ripened ones to about lour or six eyes, according to 
the condition of the plants ; if very vigorous, cut back 
hauler than would be olheiwise necessary. Teas need 
little pruning, just shortening back the shoots and 
thinning out badly -placed or very weak wood. 

Whilst wilting these rather uniomanlic directions, 
necessary to be followed for an ingathering of roses in 
summer time, a very interesting fairy talc about the 
magic Rose of Pakaw.ili occurs to me. It is an Hindu 
legend. A certain king was afflicted with blindness,- 
and only one remedy existed, the Rose of Rakawali. 
That would bring sight even to those born blind. 
Away sped the king's sons in search of the precious. ' 
flower, and were informed by the enchantress Lakka 
(the moon) that the “rose thou seckcst is found in th$ J 
region of the sun, where not even a bird may reach sit. 
Bakauali is daughter of the King of the FairieV 
in whose garden this rose is found. Jn ,th£ 
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Ihc garden is a tank, the sides whereof are set wjth 
diamonds, whilst the conduits around are studded with 
the finest pcails. The tank is tilled with rose-water, 
and in the centre thereof ri^rs an unexpanded flower, 
fair to see, ami of exquisite odour." The m^e was 
discoveied with fairy help, ami the travellers leturned 
tin* king. T I is eyes were touched with the magic 
ilower, .ind the king’s sight unmudi.iteh icstorcd. 

One might write pages of stones and ‘legend. ny tale*, 
connected with ihe .nso, hut my uadeis possibly 
yearn for something more pia» tied. 

Paulding is .in imereslmg and mipnil.ml opei.itiun. 
kvuryone likes to hud Ins own mses. and the opei.ifmn 
is not dilht ult. A u.um slum ei y day m Inly should 

he chosen, lane hiulflm.cr is ;i mistake 1 . for the $.ip 

ceases to llow ,is quickly as in midsummer L house 
for budding slocks growing uiih inoder.ite lieedom, ;n 
upon such examphs the buds will fttke better. It is a 
pnidonabh* fault in begmnei-, lo gi 1 stn< ks m ei llowmg 
with vigour, but die fart the\ .lie 100 strong: the 
bark gums ovri the hud, and completely smoiheis 
it A simple l( it to a lei'am whether .1 '•lock is 
siillicientlv lipuned h to bn\ik nil a lew ol the 
prickle-.. Il they snap witliont leaiing 
the balk, the slot!; i ■> m -'tillable 
condition l lie lirst ihmj 1- to m l« 1 1 
the hud ot wiiatowi kind if is de-uird 
to use, and give pieleieme t<» I ha I ol 
modci ate si/o. Keinove ihnin ami 
leaves, lclaimng i litile ol die st ilk to 
hold. AI\va\s have a vei\ sliaip 
knife; you can gel a weapon e pen- 
ally adapted lor the pm pose at any 
good nmsery. Cut (.ncfullv about 
half an inch above the e\e, * 1 1 iwmg 
the knife a hide below it. Then 
secure the e\e and m-»eil it on the 
stoc k, which should be pieviously pie- 
pared by opening the batk in the most 
suitable position, this being done by 
just slitting il in die tvntie of die 
shoot. Then cut it antis-, making a 
kind of T figure upside down. j_, ami 
insert the bud by cautiously i.iMng 
the edges of die baiL l ie it in nnnly 
, with bass (i.dha; oi rollon, but leave 
the point visible. As the bud swells, 
loosen the lies and cut back the slock 
, level with the budded shoot 
* • The best general stock is the cutting 
Brier, but much depends upon the 
varieties. The M.inetn is tiouble- 
1 some, as il piodmes a forest of 
' suckers, but is usehil in ceitain cases, 

- " such as for Hybrid Pci pcluals of 
>• .vigorous growth. Seedling lliier and 
- Hedge Brier or Dog Kuse are also 
■ available. 

.'‘ivfe One may get roses on their own 
^Toots very easily by striking cuttings 
early autumn. Make them of 


year, and from nine inches lo twelve inches in 
length, getting a heel to each, if possible. Don’t 

I emu ve any of the eyes, and tread the cuttings in 
firmly. In the course of a year they will be tians- 
foimed into healthy plants, and then plant them in the 
pi oposed positions. Tea- scented roses nuisl be struck 
under giass. The cuttings will not Mimrd as well 
in the open as the more robust *‘h.p’s.," as the Hybrid 
1 'erp‘ tu.ils are familiarly f hrislcncd. 

A won! about pc ,L *ts. them llyafllids the queenly 
jnse. It <aies little how hcaulifMl a (lower p-, and, to 
• nir dismay, one gatlicis .1 lose to find the delicate 
petals .smothered with these small green coloured 
maiauders. 

.Mr. Benjamin l am, who lias covered many acres 

with riM-s ai < oh hestei, re< ninniends the following 
pirparatmn : 'Take lour mimes of quassia chips, and 
bml them leu minutes in a gallon ol soft water, then 
si lain 11, and, while cooling, dissolve it in the same 
quantile of suit -nap To this hi.lv be added another 
imIImu ni two nl wut .*r. .\umgo the plants frequently 
with the., Inn be c.nele.l not to use it when the sun is out. 

II is best done i.iily in the morning or in the evening. 
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The only way to kill caiei pillar* and maggots is by 
careful band -picking. These enemies to the rose are 
tcadily discovered by the leaves curling up or by 
perforation. 

Two dire diseases should be mentioned, be< aiise 
unfortunately lathei common. One is mildew, which 
afflicts some varieties mure than mhci ; and no lemedy 
is bcttei than the old-f.i'.biom <i one of Howcis of 
sulphur, applied immcduiiK niild< w is deter led. 
When the foliage is <lr\, mi mgr u brlmr applying the 
cure. Iycd fimgm<, oi ur.l, i. i.nuiuhli- ll < nines 
late in tlu: flowering m.i*oii. and (he only way is to 
burn affected Je.ive^, t • » prevent the disease spreading 
to healthy parts. 

A delightful class i* tin* Te.i-scenled, and during 
recent yrais wr have got to unilei stand the pi. mis 
bcttei. They arc not so tender as many suppose, il 
the position is modeiately win in, with protection from 
cold winds. The beds should be laised a little l’toni 
the sun minding level to thinw nit heavy jams, and 
dming severe winteis piotei'l with fui/.e or brai ken. 
Even when the shoots are Mil down they will be 
replaced by new growth bom the bottom, to provide a 
feast of flowers from sum mu until autumn. No sec turn 
of rose is moic beautiful, the floweis of exquisite 
expression and dainty coinin'-. the fi agile petals tout bed 
with many tones ot vellow, absent from the moie formal 
Hybrid Perpcluals. Their iiagi.une i- distinctive: 
a sweet, delicious, ami ch.uai lei islu: peilume. 


1 should have mentioned that a good way to keep 
the plants as safe as possible through the winter is to 
mould thorn up with soil to a height of about six inches. 
If the tops get cut down, this portion is safe. 

I will give a brief selection of the best varieties in the 
several classes as part of my next nioiiLh’s chat. One 
cannot plant aL this season, so this phase of the subjec^ 
may wait. Jlut let me refer to the two familiar varieties 
illustrated : the flagrant J.a Prame a ltd (done de 
Dijon. No lose livals the beautiful “C.lory,” as 
gardeners i all it. It is the pride of many an English 
village, tumbling ovei the thatched it inf, and peeping 
in at the latticed window, scenting mom and garden 
with its bin den of fiagianl blossom. In town and 
eountiy it is alike at home -a vigorous, free, and 
delightful flower. 

(t atcral llwts for the Month. 

All tender bcddeis may be put out now : Dahlias, 
(’annas, etc. Keep decaying flowers picked off annuals, 
otherwise they will soon lose beauty. Roses want 
caieful attention. A watchful eye must be on the 
aleil to deled gloomily. Tie up the stalks of Carna- 
tions and PicoUvs. Make a sowing of Runner Beans. 
Faith-up Potatoes, sow Turnips for autumn, Lettuce 
on a noith border for succession ; also Endive. Plant 
Vegetable Mai rows. Plant out Cabbages and Cauli- 
flowers lor the autumn. 
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IVE year* ago we bad a severe winter, 
and tin* -.now lav on the ground well 
nigh .ill through the month of March ; 
when the thaw came the roads became 
almost imp iss.dile foi horses, and it 
was pitiable to m-c the poor beasts 
Lying to drag load*. up our sleep lulls ; nut 
l day parsed but uli.it accidents OCCMTCfl, 
and the dot lor at Hua: Wellnby found him- 
self pul to to allend to his pi.u lice, all his horses 
being mcapai italed, and a pooi woman, so it was 
said, had actually died in an unliving village for want 
of medical attendance. Such an mm-aial and memoi - 
able season natuially fixed all the events connected 
with it in mv memoi y. 

It was in the fiist days of the thaw, when 1 was 
trying to take i\c;< isr, mmc hv sliding 1 i i ill walking, 
that I met Miss lhtiv, wlm had cunningly drawn 
woollen socks ovei hei '.hoes. ,md seemed to be boun- 
cing along meniU. She bad a piece of news to tell 
me. 

An old gentleman had made his appearance in the 
village; he had accosted her and asked to have Sale 
the blacksmith’s house pointed out, as he, Sale, kept 
the keys of a cottage which was to let. 


“ He is a fine-looking man,” she said, u quite dis- 
tinguished-looking, m fact, with white bait, heard, and 
moustache - military,! should say, by the look of him ; 
but why should lie want to look at Live-cornered 
Collage? 1 ' 

\ lew hundred yards beyond Rose Cottage, or Miss f 
Betty's. as we call it, and on the same side of the road, 
Iheic h it nairow lane which brain hes off from the 
mam highway at an acute angle \ and in the angle 
'.lands a cottage. Its ground plan should have repre- 
sented a parallelogram, but the Jane being in the way, 
a corner had to be cut off ; hence its name, as it ha& „ 
five corners instead of four. f , 

This cottage is of that superior type which in our/ ^ 
ncighboLiihood lets for five sliillings a week ; it is 
picturesque, both when seen from the main road and 1 / : 
from the Jane. Miss Betty and I hold different^';, 
opinions as to which of the two views is the best. " Sh^ *< 
has a real talent for art, and when she finds leisure^ 
from the calls of her dairy, her poultry-yard, and^titk^c 
garden, executes really beautiful drawings, f 
dabble a little in sketching, and vve have often 
forth together and sketched Live-cornered ^ 
she taking the lane^view from choice, and 
the high road. \ '■ 


‘i m-:k mis ko«\i> is *i< 


I think she is wrong about her view ; in her sketches 
it looks too complicated, that bovclled-off corner nevei 
seems quite intelligible, especially about the tiled roof; 
perhaps it is that it piescnts great difficulties of per- 
spective which neither she nor I are quite masters of. 

From my point it is more simple ; the gable end lias 
a huge projecting chimney built into it, with a wooden 
shed leaning against it ; the frontage towards tin* 
road has four windows, with a door in the middle. 
At a much later period a poich was added, which 
is flat on the top and supported by two wooden 
pillars, each with a Doric capital and abacus. 
!This porch is not in keeping with the icst of 
the building, but as it is painted white, it is vetv 
/'effective in a sketch ; and 1 consider that pictorially it 
quite balances the advantages of a dormer window 
;ahd some roses which Miss l>ctty enjoys at the back 
Jbf the cottage. I 4 ut this is not all : the cottage stands 
on; a high bank, and before it at a short distance is a 
!:| 0 W;br»ek wall supported by built esses, with a flight of 
^t 6 pi&^teps down into the road. Owing to the turning 
A®# 'is. difficult to get far enough away to 
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bring in all the features of my view, and, as I have 
often said to Miss Hetty, I wish that some R.A., or 
other tolerably competent person would come down 
and show us how it is to be done. 

Such is the aspect and configuration of Five-cornered 

G)U;i(fp, and as the inhabitants of Little Wellerby, 

like those of Athens of yore, spend llu*ii lime in telling 
or hearing something new, it was naimal that con- 
jecture should be rife there when ’t was known on the 
testimony of the agent that a n Haiti Major-General 
Osborn, of the Senior l : nited Scr\ ice Club, had rented 
it for his m\ n use. And the wonder grew when, after 
some weeks of carpentering, painting, and papering, 
under the pcisnual supcri ision ol the general, who 
had taken up his quarters at “The Dragon, ’’ in Great 
Wcilerbv, .111 ordinary agriculiiual labouier's cottage 
developed into what M Hetty calls the most bijou 
residence in the village. F10111 the fust 1 was interested 
in the taste displayed in its internal arrangements, and 
that reached the pitch of enthusiasm when, on the 
shelves which had been nailed to the wall in the 
parlour, to the right of the entrance, theie appeared a 
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magnificent array of books ; many of them were 
statistical works relating to India, Government Iilue- 
books, etc. Then there was a large collection of 
foreign literature, in French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Persian, Russian, Arabic, and Sanscrit ; and finally, 
as the crown, of the library, a number of travels, with 
such a collection of atlases and maps as 1 have novel 
seen out of a public museum. 

14 I sold my library, ‘‘ the general raid to me, *' before 
I came down heir, and those an only the liook.i 1 
could not bun' 1 , mvrah to p.ut wills 

All the society of l.ntk \\ 1 -1 li 1 1 >\ railed upon him 
before he was hn.iliy -i tiled m hi*. little collage. 'I hey 
generally found him r union a p.ukmg t ase smoking 
cigarette^, and giving oidris to his workmen in llu- 
tone of a map having .iiuliontx . nidi ed, .1 eriiaiu 

peremptory lui.micr ol spe.tkni" h li-iijiiiiiii with Pin , 

lie never stems quit** to li.ivr lealirau that those mound 
him an* Mil nncnuble to disi iplim*, and though, as we 
have sup e le.tiiil, lie is oik of the kindest and most 
gentle-hearted <>t inrn, thru* is yet .1 qmik, a I'labbrd 
vein in his nature which makes timid people afraid ul 
him. 

Whenever lie hods .tiivmie lubfuning under .1 -.Lit 
delusion, he seems lo think it Ins duty to disabuse 
him: and if in tin* com se of his travel-* he ever met 
with an ostnch hiding bis beak in the sand, 1 feel 
certain that lie went up to the annual and told him 
that he was only making himself incur conspicuous by 
standing in that ridiculous attitude. 

He met .1 voting tanner, who was returning from 
market in (beat Wellciby, and accosted him m the 
following aluunmg fashion : 

“ l see this road is inn wide for you Take my 
word for it, yon air dunking a great deal more Ilian is 
good either for your health or your estate.’’ 

Ft was probably some brusquoncss of this soil on 
the part of the general which caused the want of 
sympathy which Colonel Maitland always showed 
towards him. 

They kept aloof : the general did not seem to think 
much of the colonel, and tin* < oloncl mistrusted the 
general. 

Oddly uinugli, These trails scorn to enhance the 
estimation in winch h>- is held amongst the labourers 
and 'css educated 1 hi'SC'. To them hr is an oracle, 
to be consulted on all occasions of difficulty, and he 
has cpi.te supplanted their propel Ncstoi, the ’parson 
of the parish, whose wmn-oui mantle has fallen from 
his shoiilcLis ; not bo* msc lie has attained to any' foim 
of apotheosis, intellectual 01 spiiitiii.l, but o wing to Ills 
sheer inability l** wr.11 it. 'f ho exhortations delivered 
from the pulpit o! 1 bile Wclleiby Chunk have long 
since ceased to have authnrry. because thev lack the 
one quality whu h the i'.<M uneducated ran i.mioisLunri 
and appreciate : 1! , \ have .*o ring ra apointv , and 
sound like lessons le.11 nr bv / 7 <. \el ’he Rrveuiul 
Samuel Gilbert ami ili«* g' ncr.u :n* sworn allies: a 
fact which is ultciiv hew dueling to Miss Betty, and to 
others also, seeing in.it time is uj discernible bond uf 
union between them ; and (Mir dear hrcprcssible gossip 
boldly* describes the parson and the general as two 


friends, one of whom eats the. oysters whilst the other 
gratefully collects the shells. 

But I have been anticipating, and making use of 
wisdom which came after events still to be set forth in 
tins naira live. 

As 11 kited at the outlet, the general made his 
apprm. im «* amongst <is in March. Two or three 
week - elapsed beloie tin* » ullage was ready for him to 
move into, md then the cultivation of Ins garden 
lu-' .ime a m. liter of immediate necessity ; in the. order- 
'll:, and ai 1 angenu nt ol whu li Miss Bolls *. advice was 
n| tin.- inmost value 10 bun, a-, m llu* ionise of his life 
lie had had linn li mnu expo tern o m tlu* sowing of 
giape-dmi .md bullet . ili.iu • f potatoe- and p*ns. 

SI11 sent Inm lends ot m.iuui e, s« i**l potatoes and 
olljei e/Mtabhs; sin wa-.m f.u I , so la-f mat ed by the 
old mail, and In r In ni v a * so r*| il< d :n tin- ihouglu 


that -'ll! had actually leahscd stub a pin nomenon 
as .1 majoi general in hei M:'|esty\ mi \ kc settling 
down in a labouroi's cottage, that I veiily lielievc she 
would have tilleil .md slni knl his garden d hei own 
i q« u ^ Bin to 1h.1l extent .-lie did not il.mt to 


v < nuua 

Tom S.iJi*. 'h'- hi. a ksmuli, the pom i.d's neatcsi 
m-iglibom, v* is .1I-.0 la ljiliil both with adviie and in a 
pi a< deal w ay. 

'loin is ,1 kindly, good naluied fellow, as by a 
meiciful digu u-aiimt of ITmidemc most powerful 
animals me When at lei-are. he would not allow the 
old gentleman to dig ni delve, but would nnietly. but 
deternmu dlv . take the implement fmm Imn. and. with 
an cneigv and mpiditv which made Mother Farlh 
look quite foolish, finish the mb tm him In re- 
(urn for su« li a act vice, he was always invited into 
the cottage, and tm* lug man would stand under the 
poich as bashful as a maiden, eyeing the thick Oriental 
nig spread over the stone floor ot the kitchen, and 
rubbing at Ins muddy boots frantically with a stick. 
On ilie-i occasions Tom was liberally refreshed, and 
the next day he would be burning with intolerable 
resile --aw and impatience until the lime came round 
for him to go to “ The Chequers. There lie would 
relate stilling talcs of hand-to-hand fighting in the 
lienche- before Sevastopol, of the Forlorn Hope laying 
powder-bags against the gate of Delhi, of the fearful 
well at (‘.iwnpuiv filled with the bodies of slaughtered 
British lm'ii and women, ol the relief of Lucknow, 
where the general nanow ly escaped being blown to 
atom-, as some brother officeis and men were, by the 
umsting <>f an ammunition waggon, and of the entry . 
into the Residency, where they idicvcd the haggard 
garrison, dauntless still, but well-nigh spent, who had ■- 
held the pi.no so long against overwhelming numbers/*' 

These were old laics, but they sounded fresh to the?' .. 
frequenters of ‘‘The Chequeis,” and Tom’s entry was 1 
alvays hailed with dt light, whilst he, on his part, was’. c 
ever readv to let out his strong arms to the general^ 
provided m rot urn he could carry away a story or^ 
two which would make him the oracle of- hrs* 

V. . . 

circle. i f; 7 -. 

Socially, the old gentleman is quite delightful/ 
is full of information of the most varied 
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always ready tu impart it ; lie has seen much service 
ami not a little hard fighting ; he has travelled m 
little visited ceil ntne^, such as Thibet, Siben.i, 
Afghanistan, and Turkestan, and Lhouyh not at all 
inclined to parade his attainments, it is e\ idem that 
he is acquainted with a yie.il number uf lanyuayes. 
A s lie sa\s t»f luniself — 

“1 have always been pu-ocssid with insatiable 
Clumsily. but the thinys l 1 m\c wished to know most 
about aie lanyuayes and wjld beasts. 

Ulthe-v hist he has shot an linmni-i* «.uut> : in 
his hilchio h.mys a skull with a Iniye p.m ol 
ovine luu us . ihosi of .1 Mai Km. 1 think he valis 
them. 

“ I li.ul ,i immbei of suiii thiny lie said to me, 
1,4 but 1 yaw; lIu ni all aw.i\ l»uL that one. becom-e it r- 
llie ku^e-a 1 ^w.i j.iv., 1 diet n on one ol tin. i.mjqe-. 
nf llie Hindoo Kosh, and no one theie had i \ ri seen 
another like it. ‘ 

Unt tliouyh the most « ominuim alive nl men leyaid 
iny Ills past <arrei, he l . ulieilv letuent on llu* sulqei I 
uf In- worldly .ilfaiis, and iintil leitam events li.ip 
penul wills'll I pmpn-w to lela'.e. v\r wen in coiii]d> te 
iynoiain e nl then Condition 

Miss kelly, who is a i mist. ml. dnewd oh-.eivei, 
had sti liny loyethei a mimhci of iiiIlU nces, winch 
established In ltei mind the absolute i oi:\ n Moll that 
the old yciui.il wa-. very miuh stiaitened in in ^ 
means. 

t)neda\.whcn I was sntmj wiili him in his little 
parloui, I took down a \ol.imc fioin the shell. It v\a- 
a beautiful mjiv ol llaklu)t's “ Vnvayes.” the loho 
editiun of i yjS, bound b\ Hedloid 

“It is a lu \ in \ 1 said ; “and there is a voluptuous 


foolishly at times, and take no heed of Tate, which i.s 
matching ift our rear to overtake us, and lake all we 
have, whether we will it or no.” 

That was the onl\ .illusion I cv«r heard him make 
to his fur limes. 

However, as I often said to Mis* licit s, ‘ : it is 
nobodv s business, and he is al\\a\- cho-iiui." 

“ Yes,' 5 slit* would sa) , ‘‘the den old .n.n i?, 1 be- 
lieve, perfectly happy. 1 suppose he look* upon life 
as a campaign, when- you haw often to bouuic upon 
veiy hard ground, and it i^ a ink uf llie seivie that 
you must not complain 1 

\n pit tine of the ycneral would he omipkie w ithoui 
his doy, a pi n.k-earecl, muyh-haired lei ner, named 
T.st, and the aitist who desires lu paint a ically life- 
1 1 - and * li.ir.u tciistic poi'i.m oi him muM make him 

MMicii .it i i.ili1e ; mi wliu'li .in a number of books, 

maps, and papers, with Ills dny on Ins lap ; in his light 
hand lie rniyht pu! a pen-— but on second thoughts 
that would ne< e-.sii.ite his sunny square 10 the table 
and theieby hiding his dny. and also his corduroy 
bieeiin-. .ind yai'ris. I'iieie aie evidently special 
difficulties amMoii'd will* t.oi ir lit painting which 
leqwne e\puieiu e to overcome. Me rniyht, of course, 
In repp'si nli d as siitiny .sideways, willing at arm’s 
leuyth. Inn lli.il would not s< un naiuial. besides giving 
an awkwanl IvmM to his head. 

On llie whole, I ilimk u vvouid be best to give up the 
p. n, make his riyht hand sualiii the does ear; the 
it'll hand rniyht b an indolently ovei the arm uf the 
di vir. with a ciyniette betvuen the lost and middle 
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finders. This treatment would represent the general 
as we know him.; and if by any artifice of painting his 
skin could be made to appear seamed, rugged, and 
weather- beaten, and the clear blue of his eyes to shine 
out like germanders on a clay bank, we should have 
the man before us. 

Apropos of this dog, Miss Hetty tuld me that she 
once nearly cried in the old man’s f.u r. Mie happened 
to say something about Hat, and In- gentlv stioked his 
favourite^ bead, saying ~ 

“ We are getting old tngethei. Hal and I. V\ Inch is 
going to outlive the other no one knows . but m either 
case it won’t he for long, eh, Hathiu k r we have agreed 
to that, haven' 1 we i ’ 

Pat gave a grunt, as much as to say ■ 

“Yes, governor, that s settled." 

Yet, as a truthful annalist, 1 am bound to lecord 
that this same Hat, estimable as he still is, has fallen 
away from the piistme simplii uy and integrity of his 
manners, as exhibited when be lust iame to Little 
Weller by. 

The gencial, m i onvcisntinn. often makes gr.iw: 

indictments ;ig;niht him, ilimigli it is easy to see th.it 

there is a hidden \em of gleefulnc-s behind the 
narration. 

It appears that in winlei, Hat, when he is Id out m 
the morning, instead of, as usual, smiting about the 
hedge and undei the gooseberiv buslit will oreasion 
ally leap the wall and di ^appear. lie li.is sonn where 
heard the panting of an engine and the “elimU-a- 
cluick-churk " r»f a thrashing inaehme. 

'Chose sounds he lollows up a< loss enunlry, ie;:aid 
less of all the tails of clutv, and only ic-uppears at 
home after the last bundle of torn and the last faggot 
.have been deaied away fiom the slack. Me letums 
usually gorged with mice that he has swallowed, and 
his face scarred and bleeding with the Intis of rats 
he has worried. 

The general regrets Ins absem e, but fm hears to 
chide him on his return, lie, loo, has been a spurts- 
‘man, and what l ight has lie to si old r All lie does 
on such occasions is to utter the word “ Shclma 1 ’’ whal- 
, ever that may mean. 

, . Pat, you must understand, lias a veiy imperfect 
knowledge of English : lie and the general com 
municate in a .strange tongue. “ Ha. id ! " I have 
Noticed, means that the dog is to keep his distance. 
,“Ftesh f ” ■‘Alicsh ! ’’ or a wind like that, sets him 
hunting ; and, when game is started, the woul “ /anim \ ’’ 
„ .acts like m.igT 

' , 1 once asked the general if tht^e wools came from 
: Afghanistan or ihe Hindoo Kosh. 

! “Not exarih, he answered: “tliev rumi* from 

' - \ * 

'several places ; 1 m woids by themselves are nothing ; 
there is a spirit wlmh llies foith on open wings when 
they are uttered. You may learn words like a parrot, 
and know the meaning of them, ljut until \ on have 
lived with a people you cannot discern tint spirit ; and 
the odd thing about dogs is that they don’t know the 
word, but sec the spirit/” 

It is probably owing to the fact that he understands 
foreign languages that Pat is, in our village, tradition- 


ally invested with quite super-canine intelligence, and 
I regret that want of space, and also the ^artistic 
danger l should incur of transferring the source of 
interest from the human to the brute creation, prevent 
my i elating some, of the anecdotes current about 
him. 

It is most d< hghtfiil and instinctive to go with Pat 
and the general when they go fishing. There is a 
sticam about a mile and a half from our village which 
once contained abundance of trout, but it has been 
invaded by pike and peich, ami hanll) anyone buL the 
general thinks it worth while to east a lly over it ; but 
he has taken the trouble to learn its capabilities, and 
knows every inch of it; and it is amusing to watch 
his manoeuvres when he roaches its banks. The first 
thing lie does is to sit down and light the iuv.n i.ihle 
cigaieltc, whilst Hal as iuvaiubly pi meeds to smut 
ilowm the rat hole**, and to indulge in inellei liial snali h 
ings. 

After a turn a appeals that the gcneial\ koui bine 
eyes have obMived c Ham signs mvisihlr to (lu 
uninitiated, lie often lenmuls me of the anecdote ol a 
great Aim titan nuulu, whose iinemn;.; skill was so 
well-known that whin In* fixed his e>e on a possum 
oil tin top ol a tier ami levelled Ins piece, the animal 
alw.iN s cued owl 

4 ‘ Don’t shoot ; I’ll i nine down ! ’ 

In like mam . 1 1 the lurking trout, wheiewr he might 
be, whin mu o the geneial has fixed Ins e\e upon him, 
seems to give it w]>, and when the lly is cast leisurely 
towards linn, comes up tamely, anil allows h.niself to 
be booked. 'I hen tomes Hat\ turn fm exMLement. 

He runs (ranticully to «uid fio along the hank, bark- 
ing at tin- si niggling fish, ami when it is drawn to 
shore liir*. to suppiuss it w ah Ins paws. Hat is an all- 
round sportsman, but I don't think In: pmfesscs to any t . 
special prolic it in v in fishing. 

lie feels that it is out of his line, and only testifies 
with tail and longue that he sympathises with it as a 
sport. 

They were happy days I am describing. The general, 
though ovei seventy, stood erect, and could walk miles 
if left to cho.. his pace. He may, lie probifbly did, 
suffer from the ong lister tiovu, but that mattered 
little to an old campaigner, ami short rations at hi_s 
age were no! a serious trouble. The longer a man lives 
the less he wants to eat, and in old age lie thrives best^ 
on very little ; probably medical science has not yet 
determined dir line which separates a salutary ab- 
stemiousness hum inanition. 

The gcnci.il’s evenings at this time were spent with ; 
books, but \e:y often the Rev. Samuel Gilbert would ^ 
drop m to play at chess. He is, 1 oppose, fifty years 
of age, ami a bachelor, and in the whole long course. ; . 
of half a-CLiitury he seems to have garnered nothing:?** 
into tli' 1 storehouse of his biain but the recollection 'of 
certain trivial personal triumphs. He still relates with^ 
great gusto how, when a freshman at Oxford, he 
rected somebody in a quantity ; and we ail of 
by heart the text of a certain complimentary ^ 

addressed to him by a. bishop. When any 
pending he lies 
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Hetty or somebody slides in the word, and then lie 
stands up quite bravely ; and, what is more remarkable, 
fights out his contention against any opposition. 

As [ said before, it is a mystery as to what draws 
this man and the general together. They play at 
chess, but that is not enough ; in his early days here, 
when the geriei.il was settling himself in his cottage, 
the Rev. Samuel was very kind and helpful : lie pro- 
cured him a trust worthy housekeeper, besides rendering 


So stood the case some ten or eleven months ago. 
In the small garden attached to an ordinary farm 
labourer’s cottage, there could be seen any morning in 
the week, a tall, wiry old man, evidently a gentleman, 
though incongruously dieted m well-worn homespun, 
with corduroy breeches and gaiters, with a Uutch hoe 
in his hand, clearing away weeds ; and somewhere in 
his neighbourhood, probably on the wall ovei hanging 
the road, a yellow prick-eared clog, twitching his nose 
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Other kindly offices, and the kind-hearted old man is 
igrateful, no doubt. Hut besides th.u, I think he dis- 
cerns an element in the character of this incongruous 
associate which he respects and admires. 1 think he 
^Jpoks upon the Rev. Samuel (filbert as a man who 
jSfrould have made an ideal subaltern, who, though 
^Incapable of originating anything or of bearing the 
Phonal responsibility, yet possesses an iron 
^11, ,and would carry out orders with dogged and 

;.tmshakcable pertinacity against all obstacles. 1 have 
d&a&Jta'k: ■ _ . 


say that in the army sometimes the most 
; ^Liakble men are those who don't think for themselves ; 

management of our parish there is evidently 
at work than Nature has bestowed 


m search of picniouitory smell-* which might indicate 
the approach ol sonu thing to be b.oked at 01 worried, 
'i'lresc are the ouuv ml and visible- phenomena, which 
aie quite commonplace and ordinary ; it is what is 
unseen that is rvtranrdinan 
This old man, by foice of intellect and character, 
has established an ascemh.ncy which dominates the 
entire community, lie is regarded by the majority 
with a veneration which amounts almost to awe, and 
there hangs around him a romantic and tender feeling 
of compassion and the sense of some great mystery 
which has daikcncd his life. In that mystery thcie 
are insoluble elements. He is evidently very poor, 
and yet, as the vicar can testify-- and I also, for the 
.tnatterof. that— he, can regale you with a cigar of the 
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finest quulii \ ; and once a year, ju^t befoie (hustmas, 
he bi ings pi events round lo lii> paituulai irirnds. My 
wife .il \\ » l\ s receives her sh.wc, m beautiful boxes of 
Prenth plums lied with ribbons, with tis-aie-papri < ut 
out like lare covering the f i u it ; and l olten touch a 
solid Pci igord putt) — not the little llowei pul saincr 
that you sec m gnu ei s w mclnw s, bill a huge r?/h yi i 
veritable sixty-nine poiinclci ul mdigcMibihiv , whu h 
takes a fortnight to consume ami a month to lrcowr 
from. 

These good t hi nj> .is he ii told ins wife, me* sent 
to him by his daughu i and mui in law, who are sellled 
in Honlcnux. lb* is a Al. I Jupmt. .uid his made Ills 
fortune, though a y Mine, man shli, and k about to wind 
up his afiaiis and tmnr lo Kiiglund. IN mu Mi is IVliy 
has given up tin. 1 iddlr a ■» Impel,- - .lie i an not nuclei - 
stand how thc\ can .il’uw tin genn.d’', lilt: to be sO 
hard and « he cricks 

So Moor the i .i-' . .i i I ha\ e s ml hi line, some ten oi 
eleven months ago. 

One afternoon -it was m hmii 1 . nine, when the 
village is deseit'-cl In all abh bodied workets - a 
stiangei made Ins appeai.uu e lb was a niflianU- 
looking vagabond, with g'i//l) unkempt braid and 
hair, and wore a guasv, lat'ancd juloialoili j.ukei. 
which gave him a st aiming look; the few who 
noticed him set him down a- a dangerous looking 
tramp. 

He knocked at signal < uti.ig. which wire rmpu 
and locked tip, until he < .iiiic to old Alls, liner's, who 
was at home, looking aftci hei neighbour’s cluldien. 
She was dicadfulh Inghtnicd and bolted the half-door 
as he came up the path, but he spoke civ illy, and asked 
where t iencral * >shuin lived. In liei linn v she pointed 
out Kivc-coi neied Cottage, and blamed luisclflm it 
bitter!) aflei wauls. 

What happened .subscquentlx we onb know Horn 
the lestimonv of Mr.. Sale, who was aroused by 
hearing a loud alienation at the general's over the 
way. She could di.iincllv hear his voice speaking, 
evidentl) in a passion. as also the angi) barking of lus 
clog : piescntk tin- pool beast gave a pieir.ing howl, 
and immediate!) nflei that theie was silence. She 
Stood watching, with liei In ait beating, as she said, so 
that she could le at it, and saw an evil-looking tramp 

issue from the guKrafs collage. Me seemed to be 

quite satisfied with liinnelf. and walked away with a 
'jaunty air, smoking a pi pi'. 

She lushed .uioss at om e to see what had hap- 
pened, ami found tin' pom- old gentleman king back 
in his chair insensible, and Ins liudv dog i touching 
and whining at his feed 

She ran > on ml at oner to Mi^ Uetiv s. .-nil wend 
was then sent on to me. my wile and 1 him \ mg In the 
Scene as fast as we o.uld. When w-- goi theie we 
found deal old .Mis- IleU) ha i already sent her man 
off on a pony to Hir.it Welle: bv to (etch a doctor. 
She was crying as though her hoar* would bunk, 
and wringing her fat hands m despan 

The general was quite ins-»nsibb', and had evidently 
had a lit, as his mouth was drawn to one side. There 
was no sign of a scuffle saving that the poor dog had 


had a lernble blow, which seemed to have paralysed 
his liind-quaiteis ; evciwhmg in the room was mi- 
touched rxci pt a diawvi in thr willing desk, which 
u;n open, with .i bunch of kev s hanging horn the lock. 
On thr table lav two open books: Rawimson’s 
“■ I IrioJolu*. ‘ and A nle’s ll Maico Polo.' 5 vvitli a pencil 
between tin l«a\c : the general had evidently been 
engaged in c empaling passages and nuking notes 
m tlie m.ngiM 

W'omeii .in : ii-m ;lillul in emergencies, and the idea 
oil mini to mv wit t" w i lie to Mine, Ihipuit, his 
daughu i < hi an • inpi) ]i.u king t ase which stood at 
the l).n k wi loiiu.l a stamp beating the names of 
Smith. J hipini X Lo.. ' Kue dc la ( nitonne, llorde.mx. 

1 wintc the I < Jlii then and theie, uifuiming Alme. 

I >iipuil lb it hei lathi i was ill, and posted it that same 
i ia \ 

AAIi.il ii id iiip|)eiud we uevu knew acuualely, and 
unlortmuiek tin gi p-'i ,il’s siivanl was out that after- 
noon di» Ind ;’oik to (iie.il Welleibv on an errand 
hu 1 1 1 1 1 1 

( 1 v ei and nvei a ;a.n we have distasted the matter, 
tivmg to pit ■« ( Lit : , together, ami tin- lollowmg, in the 
wends n| 'iis ! \ . i*, die latest and limit plausible 
\ ei sii ui o! t lit *- toi v 

“ That man, whoever he was, was known to the 
gLMiei.il, who would not have been m a lagc* and 
strum d 't i aiaug< r : he came to get mone) from him, 
and tin.iik the old man h id given him Ihe keys ul the 
diawei wiai. Ik kepi it They c mild not have been 
taken from lum by lone ; wh), a powciful, brave man 
lilo* the ghi'i i! would have made nothing of that 
tiamp , and In sides that, on the wal 1 just behind him, 
am! w it Inn 1 «. at h ot lus aim. him/ his old cavalry .sabre 
and a (■hottiLi knokn. Old is Ik* is, he would have 
c leal ed that 'uom of tiamps in two-twos if he had had 
a mind to \o ; he gave him the key, and told him 
wliei e to 1 1 i it i tin moms. Piobablv when the fellow 
went to tin w i it mg- 1 al »le the dog flew al him, and he 
gave it a blow with his stick ; vou may depend upon 
it, it was tie sight of that blow and the scream of the 
pooi beast wlmli brought on the lit. It could not 
have 1 ei u uhuwise. I should not like to be the man 
who sti ui k l J it sue h a blow with his master standing 
by ; 1 should not expert to leave the house jauntily, 

wuh ii pipe in m\ mouth." 

When thedoctoi came he pronouiued it to be a case 
of apoplcxv. The gcneial was put to bed, and Miss 
l»t. l)' drew lioin him a long list of directions, which 
she undertook to carry out. 

l imn tint time she hardly left his bedside, and 
slept, if she slept at all, in a chair. About three in the 
morning aftc. his attack the old man recovered con- 
sciousness. .mil in a voice which was quite intelligibltiy : 
thou 'li rather thick, asked for Pat, and how he was.' 
]J) -m inspiration of sensibility- 1 cannot call it &ny~. 
thing else slu* had laid the poor wounded animal on 
the bed by the side of his master. 

tl Put is very well," slu* said. “He is by you?* 

side.” ' ■ s 

The old man stretched out his hand and patted 1 
favourite’s head, and the faithful beast, by a 
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effort, dragged himself along by his fore- legs and 
luked his master 'i fare. With a sigh of relief the 
general turned lound and fell asleep. 

t'or three days and nights Miss llcLiv hardly lelt his 
bedside ; she adtniuisteicd the medicines and the beef- 
ten and jellies which ueic buuight bom her house, till, 
on the fomth day m the altemuon, a ll\ bum < ^ i • m t 
Welleihy drew up at the door. 

My will* ami l happened to have vailed to lmpinc 
alfei mu old fnend, and were talking to Miss llettv in 
the ji.ulour. Out of tlu* ll\, almost bUmv ii had 
slopped, then sp> aug an elegant-looking woman. She 
was vei \ pale and .igiialcd. and when Mn* i aim: into 
the collage she looked .ihoul her with a seated and 
bewildcied look. 

“ Madame Dejiuit/’ I aid sin 1 hu»\ul - ’jnm 
(allies is \ei \ iiui> h liellei 

A shoit daik man bilnnd 1 u*i lumul also, and 
thanked nu mpeifiet Hugh h 

Y'c pointed to the naiioe wooden slam a^e whu h 
led to the geuei.il s loom Sin lieu up H, and we had 
juatnnetohe.il In - \ oh e i \ y mg - 

“ \ i ra, i" lh.it \ * hi . my < luld J " 

We .loh* soltlx out of the loom and f losed the dooi . 
Theie aie a cues loo *, uk>I tube minuted upon even 
by the most devoted hired" 

When we stood m lir* stieti outside, 1 ,aid to my 
WMC - 

lk \\ here have I '-i eu that late helme 1 am! who i* 
she like ? 1 

All 1 lii" way as wi walked 1 wa-. pu//hn ■, my biam-., 
and when we tool, leave of Mis-. llettv at hei gauli n 
gate, 1 told hei to s*o to bed at time ami *-leep n 
out. 

but as for nu 1 said, “ i .shan't sleep mikss l 
can puzzle mit the mW« i) tif that lace.'* 

It took me a Inn;* tilin', but it tame at last, amt i 
jumped up with a shout whirli almost (lightened in', 
poor wile 

“ I have it,' 1 1 said ■ it e> the lave of the Tow nicy 
bust o! Juno. Tim exact face, the same lnoatl massive 
brow, the long deep orbits ami nanow eyes, the broad 
nose anti lull hp • " 

Anil then l loll to im.- , »i;» 1 )irl she stiike me as 

beautiful? Ilauliv, I said to myself. Pieltv? b> no 

means ; and then I jumbled up a munlx-i- of confused 
notions in m> head, whith lesulted in a vague ion- 
elusion that the (hecks had their own pcculiai ideas, 
and we have mils : in which edifying fi.une of mind l 
went to bed. 


1 1 . 

Tm: rest of mv tale is soon told. 

Months have passed, and Midsummer Day has gone 
ttf join the years, and to swell the bulk of used-up 
discarded time which lies piled up in the abyss 
behind uS, We aic still praying for rain, ancl indulging 
in glooiny anticipations ol the coining winter. Little 
VfeUerby u pretty much as it was at the outset of this 
^ aiid <Vhc general walks about with a firm 
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step as of voir, apparently unhurt ; his dog* Pat is as 
keen lor r.vts and mice as evei, with but one .ailment, 
ns a lesuli of the nirir.d he went thiough : namely, a 
sort ol involuntary twilv h mg or St Vnuss Dance, 
which aflects one of his lore-leg 

I must relate in a bind and smimiaiy way what 
liappcned. 

1 he genual's attack turned out to be a .light one, 
and he iccoveicd i.ipidlv M. Dupml soon le'iirned 
to llmvleaux, but his wile stayed a month to inline her 
father. She slept at Miss Jletlv's, who would heal oi 
no other .ii r.iiigcnient, and who also masted upon 
silting up allemate nights with her at f ive-coincied 
t'ott.igc, until the old man was well enough to be left 
bv himself Vera DupuiL brimmed ovoi with love and 
giatitude to oiii dial gossip, ami she hugged lier and 
' uhl h d ovei her when they p.uud. 

but though (he genes ai aa mod to have ifCOVCl'cd his 
health, things dul not nunli witlj their accustomed 
gait He si Mom w t m abioad, and we were distressed 
by symptoms •. tm h the dm loi '•hook his head about, 
and alliihuled io sliatlciid ie ivc-* \ II on a sudden, 

Ii nvevei - l ih'iik it was in tlu month ot February -- n 
i liauge i .line uvu hmi. tnd he Ixuiih* the same old 
'iui.il h(' usvdinlje alw .iy .da u oi. and in and nut 
Ot c olta;»v s, t ilumg sti.ught to people as Indore, Ikit 
wih well hel«)ie h«s nnslei whu,oUdlv enough, does not 
know (hat . m \ t h i i , ■_* vvei hapjn m d to the dog; that 
moduli m tin teml.le s< eue m the coinage has faded 
eutii-’b lu'iu hi" njeiiH'iy. 

M Dupuis ha -> wound up his all. ms in Hordcaux. 
and i-» Ionic in a huiM* iwn mile, hoin our village, 
wlm li he has lined im thire months ; but the geneial 
won't budge lioin Live coiiietod Collage 

Wslcid.iv atleiuoim the 1 ownlev Juno, .is l like to 
i all hei, '■at a long tune in our gaiden. She had 
dnvui mu in hei poiiv nap, but Inidmg that the 
genual had gone fishing. « -line on to us. Her 
ymingvsi % 1 i i U1 with Ik i ; a 3 \vei.t little beauty of 
tluee vtar- olu. with daik luMuuis eves like her 
moilu I s. anil a mass oi waw In own hair hanging on 

lu. i shnuldt i s. 

■My son, a midshipman in the Navv, who is at home 
on leave, at tma took possession of the little girl, and 
placed hei on hi, knee ; but his lUllllLUl bl IbqtlUICSS 
seemed to offend the young beamy she (lew into a 
violent passion, beating lnm with hei tmy lists and 
•M'lambling off his 1 nee, in which pioccss slu* made a 
hsplay of .1 pair of fat leg ^ and <|uamity of friiled 
undcidothmg. 

In her rage, she i everted to the language she 
piobably knew best, and thin took rtlugc by her 
mother’s skirts, where she stood sinking hei fore linger 
and scowling at him most feiocioiisly 

'J’liey soon made it up, however, and giadually 
vanished away. When they relumed, little Miss Marie 
had hei cheeks, her fro< k, and her pinafore stained 
with indubitable black-uni. mi juice. 

Juno, in the meantime, had been vuy communic.i 
live, and bail told us the whole story of our dear 
general. 

The ruffianly-looking man who had caused his illness 
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was his Own son by a former marriage, and very 
much older than Vera Dupuit. 

“ Rutherford," she said, “ bail been very wild and 
very bad * quite dreadfully wicked, so 1 have heard. 
He ruined father altogether with paying his debts and 
getting him out of trouble ; and finally- what neither 
1 nor my husband knew -father had mm (gaged his 
pension, and sent him nlf to Australia to do what bo 
could for himself, making him promise that he should 
never see his face again. 

11 He has told us (li.it lie could not bear the idea 


doubt, earned something by writing on the subject; 
but still,” she said -and here her lustrous eyes began 
to sparkle with countless little lights, and the great 
tears burst their banks and (lowed over -“he must 
sometimes have had very little. I know from his 
servant that helms lived for weeks on ponidge and 
the vegetables from his garden. 1 

“ lie has said to me jokingly that live shillings is 
little for a week's rent, but U us sometimes very liaidto 
pay/ 

When slit* had had a little riy. she went on again. 



of remaining in London and dwindling into a seedy, 
shabby old man, so he determined to cut quite adrift 
. from (veiyone, and ifsigned his club; and none of 
'* °kl hands there ever knew what had become of 
him. 

“He always wiofc'most cheerful letters to me, 

• describing tins * mintry, that he had such a pretty 
• cottage, and that In was so happy and comfortable, 
with such nice neighbours and fiiends', and we, of 
course, thought that ho had his pension. It was really 
quite naughty ol him ; but that is his wav- -he wdl lie 
1 independent of ot!u i s. 

“You know," die went on, “he i* considered the 
■ .'/greatest living autiioi ity on all that concerns India. 
He is especially great on »he subject of the tribes on 
the North-west frontier, and has often been consulted 
by Government. , Whilst ; he hAs lived. here he ha$,.rijgh j 

. - ' S ' *:> / : - / a.{\ * 


“ It was a tcnihle lime after I got your kind letter. 
The hurried packing, the long, long journey, and then, ■ 
when I got to this village and the caniagc stopped ■■ 
be i ore that cottage, 1 felt quite dazed. ‘This can’t he. , 
.my fatliei’s house/ I said to myself. It seemed like * 
an evil dieam ; and father is such a ^distinguished**' 
man. , : 

11 Well, it is not for us, who have our own sshis io/ . 
answer for, in fhink of what retribution may be meted /, 
out to otheis, but Rutherford certainly left this, workfci' 
with a hea\y kind upon his soul.” 1 , 

. ‘ Is he ilc ad ? niy wife and I said, almost in phc-/ 
breath. , ■ v ■ 

“ Yes ; he died last February/ : 

w And how did he fmd out where the gener^lived^f' V,* 
l asked. ■ \ ^ *' 
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he got someone to write a letter from his dictation to 
Mr. I'cnniquick, our family solicitor, saying that he 
had just come from Aush.ilia, and wished to send 
General Osborn some tidings of his son who was out 
there. Penniquick fell into the trap, and wrote to the 
address given him. 

14 Kulherford died in a lodging somewhere in the 
East-end of London, and it was that letter of I'enni- 
quick’s, found on his person, which led to his identifi- 
cation. 

14 Of com sc; lie came to the general to get mom*) from 
him ?' 7 I said. 

“Yes, and father flatly refused: told him lie had 
broken his wind, and thicaUned to kick him out «»f the 
house ; and then the wretched man said he would go 
to the Union in the town here to get lcliof, and would 
tell them who he was. Poor father could not stand 
that, and gave him the key ot his drawn, tilling him to 
take what he wanted, but to lemembei that wh.it was 
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there had to last him two months. Rutherford took 
it all, but father does not remember an> thing that 
happened after he gave the keys. :: 

J had not been able to lake my eyes off our Juno's 
Lice dming this narration, and after she had gone I 
said to my wife -— 14 Do you know, niv dear, that our 
ideas of female beauty are quite conventional and 
absurd. We have got to admire arched rtrhmws, 
thin noses, and liny mouths, and I verily believe it 
is those monstrous fashion-pi. iti s which have cor- 
11. pled and vitiated our taste 1 . The ( decks perceived, 
with llnir mien ing taste, what is undoubtedly the 
highest type of knialc beauty .' 7 

“ '1 he y had fixed ideas on the subje' t, no doubt , <7 she 
said, “and did not allow then heads to be turned by 
the last example.’' 

L \ciily believe that my dear, affectionate partner 
intended tins icmark to be very cutting. 


FRESH AIR \S A M EDITIN' K. 

i;v A I AM II V IKK ll»K. 


OR yeais pa*t the many 
vn I lie.-, of fiv-di air hive 

been loudly pioclainud, 
both in season and out ot 
season. Yet much ignor- 
ance still prevails 111 legat'd 
to its value and the net es 
sity for it -many even of 
those who profess to belie\c 
in its excellence take every 
means to keep it out of their own houses as completely 
as possible. A widespread notion exists, for example, 
that draughts necessarily accompany an abundant 
supply of fresh air ; and as it is (pule obvious that 
draughts are to be avoided for hcahh's sake, it seems 
to follow that risk is moaned in thoroughly ventilating 
our houses, lhit draughts really mean an unequal dis- 
tribution of the incoming air, which results in the pro 
■duction of currents ; and this unequal distribution is 
due to a defective system of ventilation. 

A few simple and well-known experiments teach 11s 
the necessity for fresh air and the ill-eflects of cutting 
' ofF.lhe supply : c.g.> if a piece of lighted candle be 
. > placed in a closed gliss jar, the light gradually becomes 
' plaint and eventually goes out, showing thai combustion 
wis impossible except in fresh air. Every child can tell 
c Us the reason. The oxygen in the jar lias been used 
^Up and carbonic acid gas is formed. It is this same 
action that takes place in a colliery explosion ; the 
.^^ftCf-damp , 77 which proves so fatal to the colliers, 
/^l^ffocaiing those who escape injury from the explosion 
iar cliicfl y carbonic acid gas, which is formed by 
the “ fire-damp/’ It neither supports 


Niimi unis mstaiK 1 so . 1 its ill effects upnn health may 
be riled prih.ips tin* lies! known is tlu history of ihn 
Pluck Mn'e of Cah utt.L \Yc know .dsn that the 
health ol 0111 nrim and of our n«i \ y has materially 
unprnvid suite lw-iter sjsicins ('I » cnuJaLion have been 
intioduci d. It is lliciehue in lam that a sufficient 
supply of fresh lir is ueiess.iiy for lie.ihh. Learning 
f-nt-* and appl\ mg them to c\cry-d.iy life air, however, 
two i\ diliciuil thing'. : and 1 venturi 1 t" flunk that 
the piactic il apphe ition of our knowledge of vcnlila- 
lion and of the value ot fresh ail is not so well earned 
out as it .should he. If we c.onsidei for a moment all 
the agent-* which aic at woik in our houses consuming 
the oxygen which is neccssaiy for life and activity, we 
shall see the necessity of pioviding a constant renewal 
of it. 

In tin* first place we have lues. They are, however, 
distinctly beneficial, because they aid largely in pro- 
moting ventilation, and because also the injurious 
products of combustion are at once removed. In fact, 
»f a tiro draws well, it is positive pi oof that there is a 
certain quantity of fresh air enter. ng the loom, and a 
smoky chimney often merely depends upon an insuffi- 
cient air-inlet, limning gas is another matter. Heic we 
have a very large quantity of air rendered useless, and 
all the products of coinbusimn aie distiibutcd through 
the room- products which include an nutating acid, 
which may be piesent in a sufficiently large quantity 
to injure delicate fabrics. I may mention that the 
objection to wanning a bedroom by lighting the gas 
depends upon these facts, [.amps and candles are les . 
injurious ; still, they use up a considerable quantity of 
oxygen and generate much carbonic acid gas. The 
ideal artificial light is the electric incandescent lamp, 
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which has absolutely no effect upon the air of a 
loom. 

Stoves do much to vitiate the atmospheie of a room. 
Ikuilv made Move*, especially if the pipe be made of 
fast-iinn. may gne use to .m cm ecdnigly poisonous 
gas, tailed caibome ovule, wlm li e\ en in exec sMvelv 
minute quantities is injmioiis to hcahli. 'I lie people 
who live in the room are, however, l In. mean-, by wbi*h 
the air is most surely vitiated. It w.i*. thought .it one 
time that it was Minplv In ixpnmg < ubonu .n id gas 
and using up tin* o\y gen in tlie pi.M -*■ 'f ir*.pnalioii 
that the an i-> icndend unlit If! 11a , bn' llns did not 
explain the unpl- e.aii! aial MUlly -mill nnlm il in 
badly ventilated luniii., and it \% . i ^ Imilui lomul that 
pure c a 1 1 .nine a< id i odd lu 1 mliudui ed into a mom in 
far glealci ipi intilN than i-. (omul nni in ovrieiovvded 
apai tmen Is widumt pn-dm mg .my ill ellcc I upon those 
living in it. It i -* now believed that the liijuuous 
iiatuie <>( mi" w lui h has Ixrn biealhecl is due to the 
piesenu m il t >1 miniite quantifies of \ uy poisonous 
Organic malle'-, supposed (<> he exhaled fioni the 
kings. 

IScfuic < niisiderinij how the .nr ol a mom may be 
purified by ventilation, it may be a^ well to point out 
how serious a ndv i>. evpeiieneed In those who refuse 
to admit plenu ol he^li aii into tiien lmiisi s. 'J lit* 
widespread pirienrr of tubu eiilnse., mi riniMiiiipi i«*u, 
ill England is closely associated with tin* want of pmpor* 
ventilation in living mom-, and in \\oik'ho|M. l ishei 
men, ayricullur.il Inborn ei?, and all iliose following 
outdooi oicupaLuuis ,»re eomp.u. •lively i.neh con 
sumptive, while tlie disease i-. only too umblv piwn 
lent among those who work in small and riowdrd 
rooms. Othei diseasi s, among which may be* men- 
tioned measles, whooping < migh, bionelulis, and 
especially di.inlura, aie not only more hequenl in 
badly-ventilated houses, but aie als«> moie fatal than 
where the ventilation is e'lu lent. flu se diseases aie 
responsible lor tlie gicater piopoiliuii ol deaths which 
occur in iiilaiu y and e.uly childhood. It is therelore 
certain that the plea tm fie-h air i^> not ineiely a fad 
of the sanitary enthusiast, but is justified by the evil 
effects lesulling (tom its uUm me 

'I he bedioom. m which wi -.lay the longest time 
ttimUei niptc dlv , is imfoi innately tin- i\oN ventilated 
room m the niaimilv of cases '1 lie dooi is shut, the 
window' closed, the lirepl. ice enwied up ; even sand- 
bays me Used to keep out tin- evei die. tiled ch. nights ; 
the bed is -in rounded with cui (mil-, hv v\]n« h the 1 foul 
;iir is pievinted from being distubi tc d thiuugh the 
room, .nut tlu-ieby diluted. The wondu n, as the 
Irishman icmarked, that we don’t wake up some 
fine morning and Imd oui selves dead m our beds. 
Too often oiu sleep is broken 01 dMuibed by 
dreams, and ».e begin the day heavy ami dull; 
WC assign all maiiin i of reason? foi this stale of 



things except the right one . I lie loom should be laige 
enough to mutant constantly a sufficient supply of 
fresh air. Theoretically, the minimum amount uf air- 
space to be allowed foi each pci son is one thousand 
cubic feet, that is to say. the spare supplied by a 
mom ten feel high, ten hit long, and ten feet broad, 
making no allow .nice ten spat e occupied by furniture, 
liven the an contained in mk h a loom will only suffice 1 
foi quite .1 shoit liim. In this climate the .nr ol a 
mom, unless ailifn lal means of vt nidation .ire applied, 
i.iminl be changed moie than tl/iee limes an hour 
without causing di. nights , .mil the le.ison why one 
thousand cubic: feet of space- is given as the minimum 
is that three thousand cubic feel ol air pel hour arc 
uquiied by an average adult. It will lu readily 
imdcisfoud, theieforr, that m a loom i losed up as l 
have descaibed tin* alinosphen' becomes vitiated to an 
injurious digiee. 

I'ilTeetiial ventilation of rooms can easily be aiiuugcd. 
l-'resh .ii: « an eniei by the window and the nnpuie air 
esc.ipe lliioiigh tin* elnmney. Jf it be objected that 
an open window is diaughty, fhe cmrenl of air can be 
diierted upwaid- by a veiy simple devu e. 'fhe lowei 
window sash is .aw-el and the open qv.ee below filled 
m with a board thice inches wide, fitting the umtlow- 
finint* ai cm. Hi ly . fhe current ol an c nlei s botvvc en 
tin two s, idirs. and a diauglil is avoided. Toljlll’S 
\ eulilaf in : 1 tubes are based upon this piiueiple. Of 
touise an out b t for foul air must be piovided, and it 
is easy to make an opening into tlie uppei part of the 
chimney hi cm si . If in the morning flu* windows bo 
opened widely top .aid bottom -so as n> admit air 
and sunshine lively, a great improve incut m sleep and 
in geneiai he lit h will be cxpeiienc.ed by those who 
slept m the jneviously scaicM up bechoom. t hilihen 
aie |) oiu uJaily susceptible to the influence of impure 
aii. and theielnre e pc < i.il eaie should be taki ii to pro- 
tect llu m 1 1 oi u it. Schoohooms are often badly 
ventilated, and consequently the children suffer in 
health and m temper. Mm.li of tin headache and 
li?tl< ssiies? popul.uly ascribed to over- press me is really 
due to insufficient oxygen. 

On*; thing must not bo forgotten : we must get 
pine .m in stall with from outside, \ erv often the ali- 
as it mteis i? impure, owing to faulty chains or ash- 
pits full of decomposing mullets. Oi the house may 
be built on that abomination known as made soil : 
that i.s to say, ovei a hollow filled up with a soil made 
up of all suits of town refuse. I'oul gases arc gene- 
i -ill’ll, which enter the house and take disease with 
t In. in. Much care ought, theicfmc, to be taken to 
select a house which shall be free from the dangers of 
itwinu.irv sm loundmgs. If. in addition, plenty of air 
and light are constantly admitted, much will have 
been . clone to secure long life, robust health, and 
happiness. 
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THE EDGE OE A PRECIPICE. 

A SWISS ADVKNTL'RK. 


By BESSIE 

CM ATI !■ K Mil llRsl. 

Ai il I tin ’!■ il : i > i.i iii'l mi !■ i 
\ 11(1 I 1 l* II ’I Hi* ' 1*1 11 J ■ V * 

I II \ l'l.» I \ « . I I I . ■■ I 1 II- it «■» 

!■ . !’■ I .. I MM . 



one « >1 lilt* thing-. id (Id •■*■«. ym know. 

‘‘I'nit 1 dun i w.ml in #».» .m\ Llun^," w.iv* tin' laughing 
respun ii 1 of l I k.- i. til m.m Mili* hid .i l full length brs.de 

her. “And ,h » mi an* n, 1 1 > n t<n i "inpium nt , 

fully, I Ii.im .1 good mind imi In iim t«» i I n* 1 >.i: t 1«\ 
remimbn » \mi th..l m li.\v« nwi hi.nd i*.u li other 
yet, :md that it is tun late to In ;m now 

'The two weir sitting m (men! die shad* nook-, uf 
die Klemeliei,:, .is t h« pnilv wooihd • mint m e nt . i i 
ZwisiJlenl.ikt n i*. ( idled. At their hit the 1 ak*. nt 
111 iciir, with lit hin.id st ict i h nf 1)1 tie watei, l.iv i .dm m 
the sunny silliness of the August .i(t< rnunn. 

# Ilehmd c\t< ruled tin* valley of Ye It In imiieii, w nh us 
innumerable hionks .nid inrky In mills, while asound 
them rose the peaks of Month. kigei, Schwalmein. 
Niesen. and h • If a iln/rn other mountains, the Jimglian 
looking in the dim distance like: a snowy « loud on the 
deep blue sky. The waim softness of the mi in th.it 
sheltered spot, and the beauty nf the* panoiama visible 
through the tret s nil e\eiy side, made il easier to pai- 
don Enc Mooie-Stevens’ taste for ( /o!rr fm 
especially as a glance at him sufficed to show that 
Ja/.incss was no besetting sin of lits, as a rule. 

Mis 1 1 1 1 i i • tiame was ton bony .md spare, and his thin, 
intelligent Lire, with Us huge team it * and keenly 
penetrating eyes, were cliai actei istic lather of restless 
activity of inmd and body than nl any mdolenee. 

Mis mother was glad enough to see the lines - worn 
by endless anxiety, study, and wink m an e\ei m< leas- 
ing London i onMilnny, piacti.A — xmnotlrng them-ilvi s 
out under the mtlneiu e nf change (it s. cm- .md iva. 
She was so unlike hi. r son a t • • make i! sale io p-edu t 
that he had leseir.liled Ins falliei. flavine, lii.u u-d 
unusually i.irlx m lift, slie was pui. unholy vnrhfiil- 
looking to hr the mother of a m.m own.ng in thirty- 
seven years, her abundant brown h.nr being but little 
tinged with grey, :n«l her still fiesh complexion smooth 
and nnwrinkled. The hapnv expression in her sweet 
grey eyes and her mouth told of a gentle, contented 
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lempeiamcni, md m.uU the whole lace more attractive 
Id main people dun that o| leveiisb cagu giilhond in 
! Ins dh '.if is|iei 1 .I'm 

“ She is the m» 1 pe n «‘hil i (impanmn m the woi Id," 
I’m snim line - slid, when fncr.ds \ entitled a hint 

neai uii'M th.it \mmg«r mh iety would be more 
t ongemal and iherilul lor his holid.ivs. 

“ Mi-s I >i.il\ I'nkluii -.l is idtogelhu too liemonstra 
live Idi me, -aid, continuing the miIuv cl, w >th a 
suggestive upw ml .,1am e at his moiKi. 

"You .m v 1 i v h.ud to plv a*-e. I rug 1 said Mrs. 
Mooie Si ( veiu, *.\ 'tli a little sigh. “ 1 wonder whether 
} (.11 will evil iii'ii i gnl to suit ) oil ; 

"What '•* "I i*i' *■ mipDi t.tiiee is whithei I should 
nrr um an\ • • ■ i I . only a blind one, 1 heiit ve 1 ’ 
lehnned In i i>n. half in jest, half i:i (Mini ■■!. 

1 You .lie .i {)• in i i mouein.im.K' on Jut point,” said 
li ■ -* moth' i indignantly. 

“Well, win n a man has hcaid the opinion candidly 
given that Ih | > iln ugliest -pc( inicn nl Ins *-e\ at huge, 
and has novel found any intll’ptT.tliT.l lUillmrity 10 
iniiti.ulut tin as-ei tmn, it knot ks the i uncoil out of 
him 

‘l host tun stupid Simpsons, aii'l their equally 
idiotic cousinN ' As il then opium is ,\eie wmth diii- 
sulei.it K>n ' > on ,ue lu ltd -U. -iking tlsm nine tenths 

of the men ( ne meets.'’ 

“As \ on an* the only woman owi likely to sav or 
think so, I had belter sIm k to you, I think, mother. It 
is altei si\ . shall we he stiolhng b.uk . J ^ on will* 
want to ( hange jour diess, 1 suppose, and 1 must gel 
into anolbei ceat before supper ; ** and lie ro>o to Ins 
ievt with a glance both mniiy and atlectionate .it lus 
mother. 

Tea; si, hied of his marriage w.is their sole point of 
disagreement, and m this they were cutainly poles 
asuiuiei -Mrs. Mooie Stevens maintaining w ith natural 
motheily com iclion that the woman worthy to wed 
her only and piec ions “ boy” had vet to lie de-cow red. 
Kite's unvarying opinion of himself has just been cited, 
for he liacl alwav s been absurdly sensitive on the sub- 
ject of his personal deficiencies, ical and imaginary. 
As a bo>, he was remarkably “lanky” for his years, - 
and his long legs and arms and dark face had won 
him the amiable title of “ monkev up a stick” at Win- 
clu ster. M.\‘uriiy had broadened his shoulders, and 
made his six feet two inches less conspicuous ; hut his 
fc. itiues were still ton large for his thin, clean-shaven, 
fa jo. Since overhearing the l.uighingly-cx pressed 
(iilicism above alluded to, he had moic than ever, 
"In unk from gills’ society, until his mother sometimes!, 
feared he would develop into the typical woman-, 
hater. * 

■‘There is a number of fresh people cooling in* be/ 
said, straining his cyte^ in the .direction of the Hotpl' 
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if/! ;v o ■■ 

■d’Angleteite, ai whose * v doors it$' omnibus' was dis- 
■gorging a j^qwd of ^w^conVer^. im I thought thehobse ; 
w/is fulk?; '■■< “ ,v . V 

, u Oh 4 i fancy tfre'y can always make room for more,” 
laughed Mrs. Moore- Stevens. 

“If the hotel gets overcrowded, I vote we move on/’ 
said Erie. “They'll give us treacle instead of honey 
/or breakfast, It is getting thicker every morning 
already. 1 ’ 

Thicker still was the crowd in the dining-room, half 
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shaded by long curling lashes, were bent upon, her 
plate, and imperceptible at the moment. 

“ Hang it 1 A girl beside vt£ f” he said to himself, 
with fresh regret at the departure of the sub-editor of 
a leading medical paper with whom he lud been' able ' 
to enjoy the luxury of talking “ shop ” in low tones. 

“ I suppose I shall have to speak to her, if they’re 
here for any length of time. Hope they aren’t! ’’ 

Jiul his neighbour was peculiarly silent, for a gii l ; 
and she did not even look at him for several minutes. 
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dSn. hour later, when the Moore-Sicvcnses descended to 
v'^fteir places. Amid a little confusion, room was made 
xt, to Eric for three new arrivals : a young married 
al^and a girl, evidently a sister of one of the couple, 
i took the chair beside him in an awkward, stum- 
.manner, suggestive of a school-girl. Vet there 
StoSC/nothing otherwise gauche in her appearance; in 
7 &f> far as Eric .could judge from the hasty sidelong 
j^Sferary 1 he-snatclied as the fust course was taken round, 
was father pretty, and petite in build. Her dark 
^t^f bright and wavy; her pale skin was clear, save 
unbecoming “ sun kisses,/ and her little, 
$H mputh, with its short upper lip, was 



dining which her companions were, deliberating over ' 
the wine card. 

“Tiout? 1 ln\ c \ ou any filleted fish ? No? Angela, 
my dear, will you venture on trout?” said the young* 
matron’-* high-pitched voice. " I don’t fancy there arc-' 
many bone*." 

“No, thank-,, Frances/' v..ls the shyly-given reply. ' 
“1 — 1 would raihei not, please and the gill’s car and' 
cheek weic suffused suddenly with icd. 

Erie did not concern himself, beyond the thought., 
that she was a bashful miss, afraid of lish-boncs. Ho 
was assailed, too, at the moment by Dolly Parkhur^t 
from opposite, who assuied him volubly .of his Jo*s 

“It was 


Her large hazel', eyes. .. 'in not joining their Staubbach expedition. 
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move of a veil than ever. Even (lie guides said 
so, Dr. Moore-Stcvens. And we may have rain 
shortly. 5 * 

Though Eric winced at the title to which, as a sur- 
geon he was hot as a rule accustomed, he lcplied 
good-tcmpercdly to his ;v\-ii-7//’.v f without ciiinnutimg 
himself to any promise of joining the picmrs she wan 
projecting by the dozen. Then Ins attention was 
again drawn to the gill by his -ide, or rather in her 
companion. 

“The salt is at \our left, and the mustard beside it. 
L have Cllt the beet rather small, as I esjuet it is tough 
as usual, ’ she was saying 

Am ill the I label ol i om 1 1 '■ahmi, tin irin.nk was not 
generally lie.iul ; bat f<» the Momr-Suw « n-.es and a lew 
others it was tlMiiu IK .umiblr Mmhn .mil son c\ 
changed .1 M'.ggrstiw glami. wliuh ^anl ” Tom gul ! 
Blind ! ’* as plumb as wind* 'i he tl i^i mciy gave her 
an iniiiif diate imen a in 1 in .s jnuli ssimi.il eyes, anil 
he instinctively tmneil iwei m It is mind possible 
causes of the l.ut. mm«' iluic* was no didiguiemuit, 
it was probably due to mi a< « mi nt m dise.ise of the 
eye-bull ; yet llm blindm s u.i i r\ idcnth ot lompua 
tively icient date. .IS slu lupmcd ath ntmn at table, 
and, by her enilui U'-sim m, w is not used t.» ie< riving 
it in public. 1 n i « msmiv, i a-»e. wr\ 

“You may talk to l.i r :n s.ilrt\, pour i lnld.” said 
Ills motheis soft \i»s, a. “Ms um l»c fiighkuedby 
your ogle look-, .u any late ' 

He i etui ned hei ai.b gl.m. e witli a -lung of Ins 
shoulders, 1 nit diri not follow h< r hint 

“ Stupid nil a of 1 >i mg mg i blind , hild she doesn’t 
look nmih mnie- to thm |)ia« e, he .aid to liei , Intel , 
as they stood irgctlur on one ol the balcunies, and 
watched t lie union slowly tinting the wulcr-i ot the 
lake with sihei, and lasting deip niWri imis shadows 
oi er the Bein' .e \lp,. 

“Yes; ail (his beauty lost to lie: ! ’ bieathed his 
mother symp.itlu tii'alk . v * l ides-, they can liy anil 
describe it.’ 1 

“Which to some blind pmple is more pain than 
pleasure. M ell. good-night, mother. 1 shall turn in 
now, as 1 want to -ee the sunrise to l mu row. It is 
better than the sunset,’ lie adihd ehar.u leristically. 
“There are fewer wmnui about, looking at each 
other's flounces, and e r\ "mg ; " Kvpii'dtc ! Charming !’” 

lie had not been in bed two hum s, however, when 
a rap at the door awakened lmn. 

“What Anyone ill?” was his instinctive 

query, ns hcWjh'jMA^jP "hli all his wits about him, 
after the nianuor^w a man acem tinned to such 
summonses. 

“Mdlle. Pelham ~u young lady -has a afttnjue, 
M. lc Docteur,’’ the night porter’s vune said, in 
" broken English. “ Wool vou go t ‘ 

“ Immediately. What is the number of the mom?” 

“It is an quiitriant\ it/ii iinqMinL? i\ turned 
the man, who was not equal to English i ui..ciu!s. 

Eric hurried into his clothes, and bolted upstarts 
to the top storey with noiseless footsteps, lbs long 
legs taking two .steps at a time. 'I’hc narrow corridor 
showed an unbroken array of closed doors with boots 


outside, save where, at the farthest end, a smart, 
dressing-gowned figure beckoned him out of an open 
doorway. ■* 

“Oh, thank goodnc.ss you have come!'* was her 
greeting ; and he recognised the companion of his 
blind neighbour ;u dinner. “It is for my sister-in- 
law ; she has fainted, and I can't get her to come to. 
I was just beginning to git frightened, as she is blind, 
you know. It is a shame to wake you, but -” 

If there "as one type of woman more objectionable 
to Eric than another, if w.m (he « batterer in illness. 


lie cut Mrs. Pelham slioit now bv entering the bed- 
mi)i]i nniTiemnnioiisl\ m ‘llcme. t )n the small 
wooden Ivd the blind gul wa-. King, as white and 
wan as the inoonhe mis winch had won their way 
ihmugli the window, and well* |il:i\ing about the 
polished iloor : hei almost pulseless hand was droop- 
ing over the bedside, hei pale lips uue parted, and 
her evi s closed. 

“hhi' is stifled: and no wonder 1 * he said briefly, 
and going to the window as lie .spoke. 

“ It won’t opi n, and in lln^ wnnli d room all we 
could get tin K i ' no ilnnim-v. as \ » >n si e, ’ said 
Mis. Pelham disgustedly. 

*’\W1!, we Hill'll have an ..mm how, ohwTVcd Eric ; 
and taking up a puasol which !.iy on the chair near, 
he canlessK timiM the handle tin oii;»ii two oi three 
pane 1 *. Crash vent the fragments on the paved court- 
> aid below t ipm tin dooi wide, please ; thcie IS 
no one about.' be continued shortly, as he dashed cold 
water freely m the gnl's lace, and hold the salts to 
hei noMi'ls. Jhselfoits weic lewardeu afrci a minute, 
for she gaqi-d and opem d her iyi, wiili a slight 
shiver. 

"What is it : ” she asked, lismg to sit up. 

“You lia\e I n on a little fa.nl, rir want of air : that 
is all,'* lcplied Ian kindiy, in a lone veiy different . j 
from that in uhiili In had addrcsseil her sistcr-in- ) 

law. "It is a hot night, and you were probably { 

tiled. ' 



i 


"t)li, I was ! 1 remember feeling queer and giddy* 

and tiving to call out to someone, anil I don’t recollect 
anything after that,” said the girl shyly. 

“Yes, Angela ; and l heard you the very minute. [ 
am the lightest possible sleeper, l)i. Moore-Stevens,” 
Mis. Pelham broke in gushingly; “and 1 have 
nursed her so often.” 

This nsseition was discounted to the hearer’s critical 
mind by the fart that the self-styled nurse was in- 
capable of lesioiiug a patient from an ordinary swoon/ 
and he remarked snubbingly that the partitions were 
so thin that it was difficult to avoid hearing the ' ■ 
slightest movements in the next apartment. 

“ I’ll push her bed nearer the window, and 1 think 
she’ll do,’* he continued. “No, don’t move” (to the ■ 
girl); “lean lift you as well;” and in his strong, 
arms he carried the light structure across the tittjp-’ '/ 
loom, and close to the air, which was blowing in ^ 
freshly from the smashed panes. “ Don’t scruple t<r v 
wake me again, if necessary ; my room is No. 37 , 7 an " 
the second door/* he said, with a glance at the sw / \ 
face, all unconscious of his scrutiny, on the .. 
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“ But 1 hope you’ll be all right now ; ’’ and he touched 
her hand, and was gone. 

“Well, of all the bears ! ” was Mrs. Pelham's com- 
ment. “ But I know lie's a clever man, for 1 saw an 
envelope addressed to him ; h. Moc»iv-Stcvrns. E-q., 
M.M., K.R.C.S.” 

“1 think he was vit\ nice," Angcl.i i at her 
wearily. “ What is hr like to look .it, Elam es " " 

“Oh, a lmleuu-, flight' vciy tall .mil lankv ; but 
he has a pretty wile, a gie.it dr. ii oliin than him- 
self;” 

“ Me has a kind vi,,i r, .md m*1l hands," ‘-aid Angi la. 
rcflectivi ly . “ I am sun m give sou so mu< h 

trouble, KiaiuL 1 . a i id him tun. tin J suppose ih 
his holiday.*’ 

“Oh, that's what they .ue l’oi , ’ lepKd Mis. I'elh.mi 
easily. "Well, good-night ; clout wal.r me igam it 
you can help it, as I am m ally rft<ui tiud ’ 1st 
put some watei by the bedside, and the .mmialu 
vinegar.” 

“All light," came in a depressed tone, “mid thank 
you. 1 

Angela tossed luck tlm ,hmt iinlv ii.nr Imin her 
fnichcad, and tned to < oinpo-.c Iter-ell fm sleep. 
Her sislei -in-law's panm.; admonition was not en 
couiaging, and sin. ugitued a menial lesolution 
to suffer much brioir sin auol e Im devoted mu c 
again. The lmt -.raidin'', team githcnd m lui eyes, 
and she h.ul to inu\ hi i ku.e in the big -quart pillow 
to smother the sobs which would < nine, despite* in i 
best efforts at si lf-( onlrol. It was bad enough to he 
blind and dependent upon olIici but when tin 
unwilling otlua s o( tin* wile of a half-brut hci w. le 
; the sole mmistiations. poor Angela might be pai- 
: doned lor thinking heiself the ircipient of h.irder 
me.isiue than that wlmh falls to the lol of most 
oi phaned manic n». 

'■If 1 had only died that time I*' was the bmdrn of 
her thoughts through the night, (luring which ‘■lie 
scarcely did mme than close lier eyes. 

It was a slant night, however, lor mountaiueei ing 
parties were starting soon after dawn, anil some of 
them required much knocking to arouse them. 'The 
hotel servants were emly astir, and Angela w.is glad to 
follow their example. .Sin 1 had already learned to he 
handy in the dark, and could dress herself without 
disturbing the si limbers of her sister-in-law, whose 
gentle snores iveic distinguishable through the thin 
wooden partition. She had, too, the hump of locality, 
which frequently, though not universally, develops 
rapidly among the blind, and she made her way 
^ ^downstairs, with a little guidance front a fncudly 
chambermaid. All, how delicious the air was at seven 
'/ o'clock in the morning! She seated herself on a 
-bench on the verandah with a sigh of enjoyment, and 
4 .breathed the fresh mountain and lake breiv.es with 
^delight after her weary night, listening with acute 
. interest to the movements and voices about her. 

*• “Going up the Guggisgrat?” said a mans deep 
.after some time. “ Now, Moorc-Slcvens, come 
i|th uis. You’re an old hand, 1 know.” 

SSV ft is dn easier ascent from B eaten sfliih— less 


;>3' 

walking,” said the pleasant voice Angela recognised 
at once from the night before. 

“The hotel theie is so primitive,'' said the first 
speaker. 

“ All the better," returned Erie 

“Ah! w c re not all hp.uians like \ne, my clear 
fellow," said young 1‘arkluii -t. “ Ai .'is rate, I’ll 

1 1 \ ihe longer iu.ul tiist, and u*ifi> u i« ... liy the way 
nl" M omit Si Bcalus. * 

d In n. was the ci mull nl nailed boot- .:;-ni the 
giav«.i, .iiul Ihn mined fimn w ..irhii'", ’ li «_ h." »* party 
of men oil to w iii. re. m the shaiU. ie in-tieed Ins 
jj it. i nt nl tin night betnu.. She couii! p*' 1 m‘c him. 

- o In- look a !"iig suivev witli-Mi. ei.ib ni .i--ai;g hel. 

1 1 ci patbd < In i ks, bku k-rinum d vvc*-. -.*d droop nt 
ill- lip-, and tmd ge^lui'* as "In- hamd ag.rnst the 
bai k id thi bench, alike pou.n-d to a bed night and 
.Hi > i 1 : 1 1 to 'died .11 1 - ill.;. Me l""h lu I hale', alid lialsCd 
hi iw nt* u li 

■■ i kill) w v • . 1 1 ■* i i * i v . bu'.m-L >i.u haven't 

^•li'l »t, he said 

An M'l.i tin d :«• sc. .i. . 

“ t mil.’,-, Ii: hai Mix iw nk. ’ he s.ncl ,i ^ mi, 

* \ nl loi I \ . i ci l.ui.i . - mi the gnl i in fully. “But 

it wa ton had to wak' 1 v or, lor -uch a UiiV 1 haven't 
apologi-cd mi I hope _i #’»/ dida 1 g« t iq> early for 
tip* same r* a sun . 

“uh. 1 i in do win, vi i. utile sleep,’ said Eric 
♦ .i - ■ ! v “ \\ « ii.im to, you know And it's worth 
gi'img up in “cc ilir sun (Wiping slowly up over 
tin iiMmuimuis. 1 n si a tew pml: st leaks mme over 
the “in w, i hi n they dci [ i ■ , and spimd gradually, 
uni 1 1 .n l.r t the whoa* loi.nuv is ilonded with the 
golden lav-. I would l.nlni .-m it tlian rhe sunset.” 

\iigt la listcm d I'.lgi 1 1\ . 

“ ( Hi, thank you' ' -.lu -aid. with a sigh. “It is 
so uii i* u> hear H ilesci ibcd. My - is'o r-m-l.\iv iiasnl 
. 1 1 i v luvi 1 1 * i -mm i \ , and my lni-.thcr thinks it makes 
ii w oi “c ior me to hem aljout things and not see 
tin in." 

Ian undei stood and .s> mpalhi-id. 

•■ 1 1 docs |, i -.(imt- people, l know.” he said. 

“ Ihir 1 feel so out ol it, it I don’t hem. 1 haven’t 
been like this long. ' 

Kill, hi'.iid the teals in hei voice, and hastened to 
change the subject. 

“ I’m going to presmbe some breakfast lor us 
both,” he said. “Will you come? My mother I* 
down too. She always likes to be up betimes.'’ 

It was the pleasantest meal that Angela had eaten 
for a long time. Mis. Monu-Su .ciis’ gentleness won 
her from shyness at once, .md her son waited on them 
both so unolUi usively that she almost forgot her 
troubles for the nonce, ami laughed and talked quite 
meirilv- They had finished befuic the Pelhams 
sauntered down with a crowd of late risers. 

“ John *’ was a heavy, though worthy-looking, speci- 
men of the genus British tom ist, w ithout half the sense of 
his wife, whose aleil cleriduir of manner showed her 
to be accustomed to act for him. 'This fact, coupled 
with her love of gusli and extravagant chatter, did not 
prepossess Eric in her favour any mine than the 
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Wight’s experience had done. 11c lose from table 
with an alacnty wluth made Ins mother smile in- 
wardly, as Miss Dully ]*arUhurv,, in the most mascu- 
line of shirt*-, coat*;, and tics, approached. 

“ You are an only bud!” she >aid lightly. ‘‘ We 
-■want to make up a paity to walk to Wcissenau this 
afternoon. Will you come 

C;.> “Wh.il do you sit, jnothet ? ’* concluding her to be 
^flivitcd .also, m a pointed manne r, which Dolly under- 
^jpcrslood. "Is it too far for }ou? Over two miles 
^rpni U ns|)i unnen." 

mi* I shall emoy it if I iest tins morning,” replied 
MoorC'Slevi-ns am i ('ably ; and Miss Dolly re- 
|:^fXied'to the same table wheic sat the IVlhams, 
vainly trying to make an Kr.glishm m s heat tv 
^fe&lcfast of what he called “ buns and Inmo).’’ 
Sj^piosc are such delightful people ! ' *he s lid to 
g|^4^ceSj- wilh whom she had been i hatting on the 
Syeyipijs night. “He \> * ju iLo a bi^-v/rg in, his nro- 
to.o.” ^ < §< 

■jggfj#aL.if you had ask' d im\I should have said that 
SKj^adycjtyjiUle to jliy (or himself outside it rjetifrnfed. 
■tsRtea&N'&r-o.f.-. - •*>**!':> 


Frances. “ 1 was obliged to call him up in the night 
to my little sister-in-law, and I thought him 'blunt 
enough." 

“ Oh, that h always his way with strangers,” returned * 
Miss I\i r khiirst, with an air of appropriation. 

“ He certainly seems very attentive to his wife.*' 

“His wife ! r laughed Dolly. “That is his moihcrh* 
Frances coloured with annoyance. She prided,^, 
herself on her clairvoyance in such matters, and it,was;j 
provoking to be found out in such an absurd mistake*^ 
"* She is sitting j under with your sister, by the by# ? /3, 
continued Doliy, with a pucker in Iter smooth .WttjiW 
forehead. '\IIe is sure to be somewhere near*--alWR{)^ 
tied to his mother’s apron-string ! I never saw Stvfcltfj 

nv in - ! ' _ 

Frances pushed her coffcc-cup aside, and strolt&dfK 
one of the open French windows. Angela was rccliSjf 
in a cane lounge-chair under a tree, ; Mifej ^ ‘ ' 
Stevetis sittingknilting in its counterpart. . Eiii 

figure, surrounded by a.fJouU^ 

At a convenient distant/ Angela^ 




. evldi^fii 

Hot a£fiend, amt did not, therefore, quarrel 
: with others’ happiness when it did not interfere with 
her own. plans. Rut she had a not uncommon desire 
to.be foremost ; and since these Moore -Stevenses were 
'/..highly esteemed by their fellow-guests, iL annoyed her 
.f^Athai; Angela- -a silly chit, still in her teens, and childish 
[,f r to boot — should monopolise them. 

^ , If^siie had at that early dale any ulterior suspicions, 
she did not allow them to formulate in hci own mind. 
.V' It was far fiom her purpose to allow Angela to mam — 

, ; even if anyone showed so mad an inclination with 
{1 ...regard to a blind girl. For Angela had inherited a 
fortune from her mother, and w.is at present under 
/ the guardianship of Mr. Pelham, her large income 
'• being a vciy convenient addition to their own. 

V* She put a .sailoi -hat on her head and sallied into the 
gardens. Eric was stalling for ihe Mahon at Lhe 
moment ; the mails had not conic in, and lie was 
getting impatient for his papeis. 

“ 1 was just going in ihat direction, too, 1 ’ rejoined 
, - Frances mendacKuislv. “It l may leave niv sister 
With you ?" slie added sweetly to Mrs. Moore Stevens, 
who assented with pleasure. 

■* l If she cares to stay/' with a peculiar expression on 
her face, as her eyes followed her son. 

She knew the preposition was not in accorel with 
vVhis taste, but that he could not refuse Mrs. Pelham's 
''it company without the giossest incivility. 

“IJow do you think niv sister looking ? Frances 
.. inquired, as soon as they were out of healing. , 

, . 11 Not up to much," he replied frankly. “ I hear she 

didn’t sleep." 

“That wretched room! I feared so. We shall 
/have to leave and go on to Grmdelwald, for, of course, 
her health is of paramount impoi lance to us.’ 

O’ " “If so, keep her quiet tor a few da\s/' said Mr. 
Moorc-Stevens drily. “ She’s been overdoing it.’’ 

/ “ I am so thankful to you for advising it. We had 
arranged to be here for a week, in order to have letters 
• forwarded, and so on. It would have been such a 
rj .nuisance to cut short our stay. Still, that bed* 
\y., room- ” 

*-■ . , “i have been thinking of changing w ith her- subject 
to ydur approval, of course.” 

^ ■“ SHe wouldn’t hear of such a thing, I know/’ cried 
s^ahees. “Of course, it is more than good of you to 
se it, but 




him questioningly. “The only thing against 
distance she would be from me.” * ’ '£?' 

(“ The main point in fa\our of it ! ” reflected Erfci) ^ 
“Rut she is wonderfully capable, considering , that-' 
she has been blind only a few months " ■ • ' 

“ Oh. a few months ?” echoed her hearer. " • 0 

“Yes : it is quite a romantic story : you have been 
su kind, I should like to tell \ou,” Fiances went on ■ 
volubly. “Her sight has never been strong from a 
child, but it was as good as usual v.hen she went in 
Peccinber to stay with some friends, manufacturers, 
near liUckburn. Then house was quite close to’the,, ? 
mill-., and a ill cadful explosion took place during her ' V 
visit. She was near the building at the time ; the- J 
shock threw her to ihc ground, and though not other- 
wise injured, she was quite blind when she was picked' 
up. Mr. .Nctlierton, tin- oculist — you know hift narli^fjy’ 
no doubt ? " * \ ,* . , y ■ 

“ I was at Guy’s with him.’ 1 ' 

“Well, ho there is no disease, but it is all oh '■ 
the nerves. As she gets slrnngei she ma\ redpvetJjier 
siglit in a measure', or, as a 'hock ca'ireed her U> fe&e ■, , 
it. auntlur m.i\ restore it. He couldn't give any more;/ * 
hope Ilian llut. An uncommon case, he said It//" 
win. ’ , f ’ 

Mi. Moore Stevens nodded thoughtfully 
“ I lien, .is if liiat were nut liouble e 
the man to whom she was engaged b, 
continued M i s. Pelham. “ His people egged him on: 
will say that for Inin : but it was a disgracefully sjiabb^ ; 
tiling to do, wasn’t ii?” 

“Tlu- cad !’’ said Erie linpul.siv el\, switching 1 off th^ 1 ', 
heads of some grasses by the roadside in a lit of ' 

controllable di.-guM, and feeding her words IcmbjjjrV 
inadequate. “ Poor child ! Well rid of him, though^’’* 




le enough far her/ V . 
backed out of 


' Poor child ! , , 0 ,„ 

I’m afraid Angela did not think so, but, of cbur^ ; - 


|#gs « 


m 


She stopped, mingled perplexing 
confusing themselves in her mind. 

?v\Ve'may not be here for more than a night or two 
gjfcer, and 1 can manage very well with the litUe 
^ especially with my patent ventilator,” he replied,- 
toughing, adding, with professional reserve : “ she 
leiiow, nothing more than that the room is vacant 

l^ra^es’ had been able to flatter herself that this/ 
y en lent .arrangement had been due to any 

^ bfAer own/she would have been 

anil delighted, ^s, she was ■ sticking-plaster. 

Ha®ii : hand Wd' ' 

■thmss**® 


she acquiesced quietly , there was nothing else fori; 
to do. She will never marry now : she was' intend 
devoted to him.” \ ■ 

France** rattled on in her usual style as they strolled^, , 
nil to the railway-station, and back to their ho{ , S> 1 
Eric's thoughts were strangely pre- occupied , by 
story he had just heard, and he gave little heed 
his companion’s chatter. , ■* // " 

It was by no means the first confidence of .die kind// 
of which lie had been made the recipient. He kn&jfty * 
that other girls had been the victims of men’s 1 

ness before, yet the pathetic little, history look 1 
stronger hold of him than he could have bfelieyect / 
possible, and made him the more inclined to be^jufe/ 7 J ; 
and friendly towards the heroine of it. * V*’ /&•■' 

He said nothing, even to his mother, of 
of rooms, for *i variety of reasons ; so' that wJxen,1^H/7 
Moore. Stevens tapped at the door next hers’ oV' jfte ‘ 
following morning, she was astonished, to - bfc'./bftte ' 

14 Come in ” in a girl’s voice. ; 


“ Ob, 1 beg your pardon, my dear ; I wanM >ome 
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son’s room,'’ she explained, putting her head round 
the door. 

“Was ibis his room?” asked Angela, colouring. 
‘‘Why, he must have given it up in exchange lot- 
mine nt the top^of the house. Oh, Mis. Moore 
Stevens, he should n’t have done so! ” 

“Well, he is better able to climb than you are, l 
am sure/' said his mother, who, to tell the truth, was 
less astonished at the act than that she should h.i\e 
been left in ignorance of Jt. “ lie muld not have been 
afraid that 1 should remount i.itc.' 1 she rellcrted. “lie 
is old enough to take caie of hnn-Df, and lie knows, 
too, that 1 am not a siiungn I «» In- unselfishness. Uh, 
Eric, Eric ! wlui does this mean . ' 

tor the recnllu turn of hu voids a day or two ago 
Qn the Kleincbei". micUu nly flashed aeioss her mind. 
Her sou hail ‘'poken ot maiiying u blind woman. It 
was absurd, of ionise. and yet she nevei lemcmheicd 
Seeing hnu as hiemlly wuh «my othei girl. 

“ Of course she is a do. u child, and only a i liild ! ’ 
she said musingly, thinking of Angela's short hair and 
sweet babyish late, “ J'llUC lll.iy !)C HOtllWg ill it. 
Still, it looks as though In* weio ah aid of being quizzed, 
to keep it so daik.’’ 

She put a leading quest inn to lum as they walked 
down to the like side limn linmgen Jo c.iii h the 
steamer foi the i .ie^sbai h, an houmi two later. 

'“Shall you be anxious to i'i<ae on foi the ik\ 1 few 
days, Eric ? ’’ 

Eric shifted her diist-c.louk to lus other arm bcloic 
replying. 

“Ate.jvw in aav buns, in* »t l». i . ' lie asked 
“ Certainly not," leplied the astute woman 11 Hie 
weather is peiieel Wo iia\o not done half the e\< m 
sions : and as tor the hotel, J '*onsider we might go 
farther and fair woi -c.’* 

“ J don’t waul to go mi. as far as I am emu curd,” 
said Eric slowly. “ It is moic of a rest to me to stay 
ill one place.’’ 

, “I hope you are not tired to-d.iy that you say so. 
-.Didn’t you sleep well?" puisncd liis mother diplo- 
matically. 

■ Eiic looked at her and laughed aloud. 

“You can’t deceive me any inoir than l can take 
you in, 1 ' lie said. “ So you have tound out that I liave 
shifted my quarters ? ” 

“ It was just as well, my dear bin. h was too 
much of a climb foi that little Angela Pelham.” 

“ijjfes. If "lie wants any looking allii, l dare say 
you xuj^lo it ? he said tentatively. 

♦ “ with pleasme. She is a dc.n ghl, and 

so gleeful for a in kindness,’ said his motlier warmly. 

11 I- -l am i ut ci ested m her ease. It is not oidin.ny 
blindness,” was all h>* \oiuhsafed of the wm kings of 
his mind. “Hut talking of angels m the double sense 
—here they come : \l.s. Chatterbox Pelham, her 
ponderous spouse, and - ’’ 

The patty wen only ju^i m tune to caUh the bo.u, 
which was on the point of starting. Mrs. Moore - 
Slcvens sal with Frances under the awning, while 
Eric gravitated naturally towards Angela, The 
morning was perfect, the slight breeze ruffled the 


surface of the lake, and sent a, few clouds scudding 
over the deep blue sky ; the encircling rocks and 
mountains — the snowy Sustcn-Hbrncr on their left, 
the Thierberg on the right - standing out clearly. . In 
.ill too shoii .i lime the boat crossed the lake, and they 
had to alight at the Giossbach station. 

“ I think 1 shall keep beside you,*" said Erie, in an 
undciLonc, to Angela. “Mr. Pelham has just slipped, 
in getting off the boat ; I see it is as much as he can 
do to keep his own footing without falling.” 

Angela smiled, and walked on contentedly beside 
him. 

“ You have been so good to me aheady,” .she said, 
summoning up her courage after a while. “ I do hope 
you aie not wr\ mu ointm table in that attic? I am 
ashamed iicut to have thanked you before, but I 
didn’t know sou had « hanged i ooms. ’ 

“I am soirv nui do now,” he lejuincd. “Here, 
give mo \uin hand I Ins ir» a climb. Have you ever 
seen a gieai wain lull? Well, lieu: theie are seven, 
and iheie is plenty of water at the diicsl UlllCb, 
Imagine flirce budges ciossing these falls -we are at 
the second budge now ; a climb of half an hour, and 
we shall be -it the llurd J see the others air going 
on to the top. Do you feel inclined to follow?” 

Angela did, and they mounted together to the 
highest fall, w here die river from its gloom) hollow 
lushes under the budge into a rha-sin nearly two 
hundred feet deep. Fnc <Icm ubod then snnoimdings 
to her as well as In- could, telling her of the crystal 
water leaping horn rock to lock in the sunbeams, p.nd„ 
loin ling the bulhanl tainbows spanning the < usrados ; 
of the masses of foliage and the tiees which formed 
so lovely a but kguumd. 

“ I can hear the rush and liv to picture the rest/’ 
she said, with a lift le sigh. “J have seen Wales. J 
suppose this is Wales glorified.” 

“Yes: Wales under a magnifying glass. You 
ought to lie thankful that you know something of what 
the woi Id is like l couldn’t describe colour to a 
person bom blind, you know,” he said cheerily. 

The words were bracing to Angela, and site 
brightened again. 

“ I do try n*‘i to complain,” she said earnestly. “ It 
is so horrid lor others : blind people arc such a 
nuisance,” *|u.umJy : “that’s one leason why I keep 
my hair cut short ; and l really came abroad because 
John and Frances wished me to. I knew 1 should be 
a bother ! ’ 

“ And do ; on regret it now ?’’ 

“ Why, no,” she said. “ I have really enjoyed ' , 
myself here .it Zwischenlaken, if I haven’t before.” 

^ “And what has given Zwischenlaken such favour: ; 
in your eye-. - ; inquired Eric, somewhat inquisi-- 
lively. ‘ ■■ jk 

“ J don’t km.w at all. 1 have been trying to think/ 1 
replied Angela, knitting her brows. “Perhaps it isfljL 
that we have met with pleasanter people/’ she addpd,* 
with a frankness that giatified her companion, and 
made him act up ty the character thus, given him by V 
imputation ip a way which amazed those who knew 

him as a woman - shumw^ jf not .a woman-hat^ 





The Edge of a Precipice. 


But whin the fWkhut'sts founcl th;it the eligible 
whom they had been seeking to monopolise had been 
enjoying 1 ' himself out of their society, they waxed 
restive. Angela, in place of being an object of com- 
' miserfttion, was “a designing little piece of goods / 7 
whose blindness was a convenient bait ; and Mis. 

; Pelham was a mateh-inakei of the blackest dye. 

“Of course it plain enough that she wants to get 
*rid of an incubus, -»aid Dollv, with a snort. “As if 
any man -a dnctoi above all would many a blind 
girl ! " 

“Of course Dr Mnme Stevens pities lui, and i! a 
girl who can’t see asks a man to lulp hei over the 
Stories, he can't be such a 'unite as lo relusc, ’ said her 
sister lll-Lcmpciedl). 

“ I wonder whcthei lie lias forgotten the expedition 
to Mount St beams? \\ i had planned to go on 
Thursday, you remenibei. ami lake afternoon tea.” 

“Well, W'O i an go without him.'' said lannv shoillv. 
“We shall be a huge enough p.uly with the New 

tOW’Il 3 ." 

“ Yes,’’ Dolh absented doubtfully, adding, as an 
aftei thought : “Hut I'll Knimd lain, I- an ; otherwise 
he may think us ie.de ” 

“If you want Mooie So van to come, it strikes me 
you’ll have to a-k Mis, l\ Ih.iiii," saiil Iheii broihei. 
w r ho had Inm si. Hiding h^ti meg, with a tinge of 
amusement on his tanned f.n e 

“Wliat ! 'I hat gnlr It’-, a hard climb ; six mile* 
there and back, at the veiy least! exclaimed Dolls. 
“ Aie you u.t/v, ( .1 urge ' " 

Geoigc sin uggi d his iluialdeis 

“Try him, and see.” was al! that was to begot on' 
of him, as he «i:t a deeper notch in an uIpcn-.Lork, 
already adorned with many such maiks of piowess. 

“What do men know about love allairs?” said 
Dolly petulantb to lur sister, as they studied 
indoors. 

“They talk ingetliei in the smoking-room, and 
Dr. Mooie -Stevens may have let something diup,” 
said Fanny sinew dlv, 

“He isn’t the soil ut man to do so. Hut what a 
nuisance lo be saddled with her ! Suppose \ ask her 

■ brother ami sisiei -111-law to join? He can drag her 
up the mountains : it is ins duty , 77 said Dolh. 

“Or let’s hope they’ll refuse to allow hei to come.’’ 

“ We are going to Mount St. Beatus to-morrow aftei- 
'noon. Do you still feel inclined to join ?’ 7 she asked 
, - Eric, as they saL down to breakfast next morning. 

■ “To-morrow ? Oh ! that’s loo far ahead to deride,’’ 
. r ' he 1 replied. la/.il\ pouting out his coffee. “It may 

^rain .* 1 

„ “ Hut if it doesn't ? ’’ persisted Dolly. “ We shouldn’t 
:":start in a thunderstorm, of course . 57 
' “IVe heard of that being done before now,” replied 
■■jjffifofcc drily. 

mother is coining. It is one of the easiest 
^ .pfaqesr to get edelweiss, and she wants some.” 

. ’&S U Tftefn I shall have to go, to keep her from falling 
^tt^cipice.” 

^Yoii>rte,ed' ftot trouble about me, Eric,” said 
. MM.f'Mbw^-Stevei'is, .w:ith an amiability for which the 
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Parkhursts were not disposed to thank her. “Canon 
New town and I are going part of the way only, and 
shall come home together.” ’ .'/i 

“ Then, please don't expect me.” ‘-aid Eric to Dolly, 
with mock languor. “ For these fatiguing expeditions 
take it out of me too much .' 1 

“What a piovoking cteatmc lie is!” said Dolly- 
irritably to her sister. “He can be peifcctl) hateful, 

I declare, wlim he likes ! ” 

“Ask the IVlliams, and then "re,'’ suggested Fanny, 
half in juke, for ‘•he did not share her sister's predilec- 
tion for Eric. “ Onl), retollcct that if lie still refuse's, 
urn will have I he blind girl on \our hands .’ 7 

Afternoon tea on Mount St. fieatus ! How de- 
lightful ! ()l course \vc will join, if you will allows us to . 

con tubule to the pu mr, 1 ’ said Fiances' shrill voice, in 
icplv 10 Dollv 's (jucstiun. “ Is iL veiy steep? Ill Lhat 
cav, peril. ips Angela had better not venture . 77 

“ li i" .1 veiy gradual ascent.” replied Dolly truthr 
fullv “ Um it is mugli, and a rather long tramp.” 

“ She is a capital walkei ; l ically don’t know wliat 
to s.iv. 'said I' im in e ■> doubtful!) . 

'To leave Angela at home alone was an litter im- 
|ios-ibilil) ; she knew wall that John -- who nevdr forgot 
tluL his sistds lmmev main!) pmvided this holiday 
of tin 11 1 — would have rebelled against such an ar- 
i.iiigemem. He was a elum-a t limber himself: in. 
any t 1-1, am 1 , as a nde, found it dilVa ult enough to 
kf p his own looting, without helping others. But' 
ii In luiuself wished to go, it was char that Angela 
mils', go luu 

“Wh..« .1 toi uien'i die H ' ' mm inured Mrs. Pelham, 
her t'-s w.mdei mg loimd the i«>mn, as though in 
sr.ncli nt an in '|)ii;;:,on. Mi. Moul e-Stevens’ figure, 
lounging on the balcony outside, supplied it; and 
intent as usual only on her own pleaMiie, it struck 
hei that lie might foibid the climb out right, and give 1 
her an excuse in leave Angela at home with John. * ' 

“ The Parkhiu sis want us to go to Mount St. Beatus 
with them tu-nionow.” sin said. 1 mssing the room 
tow.uds him “1 suppose iL is out of the question’ 
foi my sister-in-law r” \ v . 

“ T shouldn't say so. It is a grass path a great part 
of the way, and she will have along rest at the top, 
too. She si likes me as a good walkqr ; 77 and Eric 
woke up at once. (How he afterwards regretted the 
wouls.) “They have invited me to join them, and 
1 will willingly look after her,’ he added. 

“Oh! 1 can't tax \ou to such an extent 1 , 77 said, 
Frances quickly. r 

“ It is no tax at all. It is quite an easy climb , 77 he. 
rejoined composedly. 

“ Dr. Moore- St evens is coming, and has promised 
lo help my sister," said Frances, returning lo Dolly’s 
side, her own fne reflecting Dolly’s frown. 

She had gained her point, though not in the way 
she wished, for Fair’s rapidly developing fancy for 
Angela’s society disturbed her considerably. Young 
matiicd women arc on the alert for signs of budding 
affection, and Frances was well aware that pity and 
love are akin. There was no possible objection to be 
adduced against his merely friendly association with 



Geraldine. 



and sister, for advice struck Eric's mother, as it^ did 
himself forcibly. 

“ Please yourself entirely. Arc you tired ?” he asked, 
with a curtness which she did not misunderstand. 

Not a bit. If I pleased myself, I Miould go to the 
top. They say it looks quite close fiom lieu*." said 
Angela wistfully. “ 1 should like to be able to s.iy that 
I have climbed a Swiss n muni. mi ! " 

“Then come, by all means : it will please me too/’ 
said Erie quickly. 

A conviction that a (ivu-ann iiioii- momcnloii't than 
the ascent of a mountain was m\ t ' m l lit- woids 
struck Mrs. Moon Stiwn- with a sudden tin ill, half 
dismay, half delight 1 lieu- was .1 wistful dewy look 
in her soft eyes a-. tiny pus-.nl from hei tall soil to the 
little, almost childish, liguri m the grey frock beside 
‘him, whn h flowed Kik that her molhuly perceptions 
recognised die appioai h of a < nsis in his, and there- 
fore in In life uNh. 

He stt pped !>u< k an inslanl as he unstiapped her 
eloak from his shouldeis. 

“ Well, mother ?” he said in a low tone, with a ques- 
tioning ring in the woids which the sympathy between 
them helped her to interpret. 

A whole host of nnseiahle platitudes, pi overly, and 
feais rushed into her mind u Marry in haste, repent 


at leisure ! 11 “My sonV iny Split’' etc;; " but she 
toi cecl them away. 

“ Come back soon, and tell tnc all about it,” was her , 
reply, made with a struggle after a smile. 1 r ^ J- 

“ If she had turned, l should have turned witjji hear/v#? 
lie said, with a grateful look which recompensed her 
effort, y 

lie and Angela were the last of tlie parly to Cross.:,, 
the brook, and she stood to watch the two with -^' 
strange shadow on her smooth blow, and an unac-* 
countable foieboding at her heart, which was hot 
entiiely due to the suggestion which had just passed' 
between them. 

One lleecy, snow y dot of vapour veiled the sun at the 
moment, and a iclieshingly keen breath of air blew., 
acioss her face. 

“ 'Tlic fust cloud,'' she said apprehensively to her 
companion. “1 hope they will be all light.” J 

Perhaps the possibility of a double entendre struck ' 
Canon Newtown, for his smile and re-assuring rejoinder 
weie \ei\ sympathetic. 

“Ah ! be thankful that there has not been one all 
this tune," lie said gently 

And they went slowly down the slope in silence, 
towards Z w ischenlaken. 

I MI III- t I? \ P ri- K 1 UK I II, ST 



(iERAEDTNE. 


^\t^HE skims the Times with woman’s lore - 
births, Deaths, and Marriages — no more. 
r< ' y Foi speeches, foreign news, who caies? 
What signify stocks, mines, or shares? 

At length she starts : “ ll.M.S. Foam 
Has Jelt the China seas for honw.” 

■She muses, smiles, consults her glass. 

Chides the long weeks which slowly pass. 

Two month- then* comes a stranger gue^t. 

Tall, slight, m inv.il plainness drest : 
y He grasps In r hand, adores li r eyes, 

*■ Half blushing when her blushes iise, 
tyHer grace admires, as by his side * 

> She fain her joyful di earns would hide ; 

-Aijd, bolder grown, at length outpours* » 
Affection’s pent-up, ample stores, \ 

■ • . A. ■ 


“ For years, your image next my heart, 

Hope cheered me half the world apart ; 

Then, like pure jasmine flnw’rs, Love drew 
St "dl close and closer, till there grew 
A longing ne’er to be put by 
\\ ith you to live ; life lived, to die ; * ' 

Your loving heart — your all — to gain, 

Now home-returned, this chance Pve ta*e».” 

Her long-lashed' eyelids droop their shade, 

Pale roses next her-cheeks invade : 

“ One little whisper, (ieraldine ! 

Nay, smile for answer — art thou mine ?’' 4!' 

Silent she clasps her trembling hands, 

A moment half-bewildered stands, 

Turns, eve joy’s sparkling pearls ave sji«f^y 3.4 
, Arid in hjs boSQ^Jkides'W "■ 4# * 
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HOW WE ' TRIED TO RESCUE GORDON. 

A WAR CORRESPONDENTS STORV. 


i UR Desert Column, under the com- 
mand of Sir Herbert Stewart, 
after two severe conflicts with 
greatly superior forces, numeric- 
ally, of dei visiles, after it 
marched out fioin Jakdul, oocu- 
pied Abu Km, near Metammoh, 
.inti ninety miles below Khai- 
Lum, on J imiary 20th, 1KX5. 

Onlv pail of l,oid Wolseiey's 
oiders had then been tarried 
mil, for Sir Chailcs Wilson was 
now in proceed to Khartum bv 
one of the .steamers which 
(iordon had promised to send 
to meet the expedition : Colonel Ihnnaby was to take 
over the command of the post hcie after his de- 
parture ; and Stewart was to 
return to Jakdul with the 
Heavy Camel Coips, and to 
forward stoie^, wlmh had 
been accumulated these, in 
Abu-Kni oi lathei.lo Ale- 
taminch which was, how- 
ever, left in possesion of the 
enemy. 

Stewart had been severely 
wounded in the anion of 
January lyth ; Jimuahv had 
been killed in that of the 
17th ; and by our lo^cs in 
these engagements our force 
of 1,685 mci1 ba«l been 
literally decimated. It was 
also now thre.ili net l by fresh 
troops of the ATahdi coming 
up and down the river to 
attack it. Under these cir- 
currislanccs, w'hich had been 
unforeseen by Wolseley w hen 
he despatched our eoiuinn 
across the Hayuda l)e-.ert to 
establish a post here, Sir 
. Charles Wilson, on whom 
. tlVc command devolved after 
* 2>tewarl was wounded, was 
placed in a most trying 
"position. Hut he showed 
himself equal to the finer- 
agency, not only by 'he moa- 
->sures he took for the defence 
the post so hardly and 
ifrUrtitly won, but by his 
^.^tCi.Vinalion to open com- 
^itumication with Cordon at 
hazards. Though soinc- 
wh’^t.^heered by'our success 
far, tUc^t pf us, who were 

m y&fkM: 


best informed could not but regard his departure for 
Khartum on the 24th as a forlorn hope. The captain 
of one of the four steamers which met us at Abu- 
Kru on the erst was one cause of this anxiety ; for on 
leaving Khartum on December 141b, Cioidon told 
him that if he did not come back in ten days with 
l’nglish troops, he need not return at all. as all 
would be over. The last entries in his journal, 
bmughl down by this captain and written up to that 
date-, weie not re-assuring. Onulurman, we knew, 
had been captuied by the Alahdi a few days after 
wc occupied Jakdul on January 3rd, and we also 
learned horn this captain that the enemy had guns in 
position below Khartum. It was, thereto] e, uncertain 
vvhellu r Sii Charles would be able to fight his way 
past them in the frail riaft in which he had sailed. 

IJy the (h spatrh of a convoy to Jakdul for provisions 
the ay I ( lore Sir Charles left 11s, our 
ion. was icduced to 860 bayonets, while 
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ten inni's tli,. i ii ii ml ji i «'l the eiiemv hov'iid kmiihI 
us. Still, n». iiM". •» In ail l.iiii ‘I him, .nul we stood 
i on lii ler.t 1 y t<' om f ;nn . hupm •„ against hope Id’ ihe 

bc-t. 

<).. tlji.* 'Mill, m tniiiih i l.i n .iliri Sir Chailcs h.ul It'll 
us, mil i" 1 1 1 : ■ i > : 1 1 1 1 1 \ w i ' i *-l i : 1 1 u *• 1 bv (MMior. Mud nth' 
tiring mill i d»"plu ot I m i ii n i»* .it \h l.iinnu h. \\ li.it 


could it i in .m ■ 


(•mini < i menls ot men 


ailillcrv , w hi( Ii we he. ml th< v evtpn l* it fioin lieibei, 
arrived? i.r.tle did we snspoii tlu*n, what proved 
eventually to he the ease, that it was lejoiong m< 1 ^‘C 
fail of Khai turn. 


We wen* under aim*' 
outhmg pu Lets. Sum 
■by the delay at Mi ta 
tom-tom i nni'ei l. It > 


,!in!‘. all that night, with doubled 
Snuu uneasiness was also « aiised 
Mi i.imiiK li in opining the nightly 
It was ^ p i.i heloie 't begmi, and 


Us mu - a , softened hs (list ua e. and 1 1 mien d -one lime 1 '’ 
/iWe and sometime f'.'tixo 1 »\ tin i \ i mug /• pliM ca ,IK ’ 
to us like the sooihin.; sliauis of an -i'a'han harp, 
i Next evening, aln i d.uk, ‘'S'ui.il *:'.ea. loiket^’ 
fned off to guide our «‘xpe» n d p'H.i mu;, i oiu.^v.a k 
Jakdul, ill oW of a , appu-.M liii. ; oiu (\enp .i ttci [eng 
And thus matter.-. went on will ii> uniii them, veu: 
of the 3 1st, w hen. about iu o\ lm L the di i v idles j , v 
repoited coniine, nut m Ion e lioin Molamnu h. * ii,.- 
injr up io the signal tation, 1 saw lh*m tnruuLlmji 
glass forming up a* if for at'.. n U, and nntiiui a ^pla^e 
of Tkiggara horsemen on the ridge between the jeau 
and the position held by the. Ciuarcis on the PI 


ni lound above the eainp. Then tame the lepoil of a gun front 
stood the dim mm of the dcseit. foliovu d bv that of the 

pi* tor the explosion ot a shell. ThN was followed by another 

gun, and tli " tune its shell exploded amongst the 
es had left I kigga 1. 1 undine, tluee ot their horses galloping off 

r, rind rule ndeilesx. We now knew' that our convoy was nl hand, 
h W hat and the “ its -epibly ’’ w,h sounded, in older, if neces- 

i men ami sary, to aid in icpellmg anyatt.uk by the enemy on 

nn Jleibei, !’ or to diiend oi:r position it it was assaulted. , J 
lat proved Son 1 ' altei the sc‘ ond gun the Baggaras fell back, j 

i*;o\ii the and tin mu ->si s ot tne enemy disappeared in patches | 

behind ihjr 1 (oiuieto loop.,,.”'! walls of ^JdRjtanTmeh. 
th doubled It w ^ now evident that the emJTnv'tfid not received' 
lIso • aiised li-ii/iou enients ( i mn Berber or elsewhere, and that our J 
the nightly 1 c,lrs 0,1 tbal nceoimt had been groundless. The con- 
he.;. in, and '°. v brought us not only commissariat supplies,-' 

-onviime c ’ but half a battery of guns and fifty of the Naval- 

.liM'i.ca ,IK * Bngade. Ii also brought us the contents of . thq, - 
Imrp. three mails from lsnglnnd, which had been received'' 

n< keil’ ’ :,r ^° lt * ntti i we had left there. All things conspired. 

t , iH..y i !.ak 1 10 u%3 lubilant that evening, and, under the addi- 

> »ittei long leiu'iV' 1 ' ,ULSi: (il s,,<:urit y supplied by even our aixHkUfi! 

ho m. vi*i e l j 10 /foments, we had ;i good night's sleep. It AVaji$ 

» i-’h.-s ,, v ^. t . n ^forbcwn.Uhatlaswclla.all the others ;h^PS 

h. » n,.- J Nur boots off. 

inruiii ln»i 4 am {■ ” destined to a rude awakening, 

•' -1> l:«KC pan icd the evpediuaS Su,ar ‘- Wo ’ tle y. * h ° 

* ! ] * «« ,w a small *1’ S, ’ arl 
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Regiment, and told us. that when they reached their 
destination they found the town in the hands of the 
enemy, and that it had fallen on the 26th. Doth 
steamers he slated were wrecked coming down the 
liver ‘the last some Unity miles above the camp --and 
that Sir Charles Wilson and his parly had landed upon 
an island, lie also repealed a u pon received from a 
man that (lord on had taken refuge in the Mission 
Chuicl), which w e know In* had prepared foi such an 
omeigenry ■ .1 lepoit which Sir Charles had discredited, 
ch’.clly on the giound that no Kg)pli.m (lag or .my 
•Othci llexv over it. I nl'm tunatrlv, this Mali menl 
reached Knm 1 ■ f . >1 • Sir Charles \\ iHoiiX inoie careful 
leporl, and no doubt h-d I.oid WoKrley, in his grief 
over lliefnluii «<i 1 lu* exp- ditinn, 10 she 1u1w.11 lanled 
conclusion t ) : 1 1 :i .1-. am dutiable to l lit alleged delax 
of Su t'liai lc * i! 1 ’i ii'iii': l(»i KI1.11 linn afi* i we 10:11 lied 
Abu-Kni. \s .mi cw witness and « ogm ».ml o! wh.it 
occuned. I In', no he’ilaSon 'Inn and none now in 
com 1 adielm/ t in- a ilemm!. Sn ( hath ' 1 Wilson might, 
i! is tm", h.i\ .■ 1 1 ■ : 'i, on • !■■■ ■ a d, ii he had not .gone 
down the 1 1 \ i 1 cm the ■ :nd !■» 1 •'cnnnniti e in m>ii 
ncction with tie 1 spoil lli.n ,1 large 1 m < o of dnvishr* 
had mii’-i' up :o mi.n'l. mu hSially tin nnaUi' force ; 
hut i( lu li id ill. u .t. n led, lie emild no! possibly have 
roai. lied Kliar inn until (lu 2 ,‘th. Evui it lu had 
atiivid Iheie up the .’Mb, lie was not in .1 pmitioii tn 
iiveit the blmx 11 e.d 1 i* \ilneh ii tell. I have alreidy 
given ill) re. uiei - n veral l.i'S 'elaUxeto ils c ondilion, 
and (‘ronloti’-. fr.u ; that, ur.l -s^ English soklieis pul 
ill an nppr-.o.mee hv ihe jth "t Dermibi r, t h » \- 


M'ould be too late ; and nearly a month had elapsed 
since then. ■ *'■ ■ 

No words of mine, can describe the depression- of 
heart and soul this sad nows hi ought upon us.' 
Thoughts would arise that if so and v. had been done 
this ( atastrophe would not have happened, ami, as her 
Majes^v the Ouron wroie lo the Kite Mis- Gordon, the 
honour of England would not liiv been -’tanned by it. 
To the bluntleis in the conduct of the Expedition 
winch contributed to it-, failure aliearlv mentioued I 
venture to add .mother, which lud had a disturbing 
rtfei L 011 other minds beside iny own And ii u;is 
th i - * — 

On Xnxembvi 1 .) 1 Ii 1 /ud Wo]-e!c\ roreixe'l n letter 
hum (loidun, dah d ten da\s pu-viou-ly, m xxlnch iie 
-titl'd that he 1 f mil I hold out for f.»i 1 y du\s with case, 
but ili.it . 1 1 1 1 ' 1 tint it vuuM hcduiuult for him To c!o 
so. .nid 1 1 1 . ■ l ihe \i.ihdi ’'.is <>n!\ right nrlcs oh". 

The lit st di i !■ i 1 1 111 l.t of iioops. gnmg up the 
ratal. ict <• in. bo Us iadrn with two (tins ot stores, h id 
oiiIn left < irm.it-— 1 \\ c.ve mues ihoxr \\ ady-J lalfa- -0!1 
N n< tube; ;i!i. aed wlim this in x\ •, was terc/ivcd, had 
su, id»* -in, 1 1 sloxx pro os in diser.m age any antici- 
pation ot \\ olscli x bent;; abh ,cui I11 -.plan of procedure, 
to be hi time to .ml lioulon, ulmvj w ord *■ difficult ” 

I ci-naiued to i"r. sn * dr^ ju i.ne." * 

l.ikmg tin-' vuxv u! dir «* e e jii u < onx ei saltou xxitli 
two uiiicns of tile '.ter -taiiom-.i . it Wad\ Haifa, I 
v.is told bv one of them that if (.ordon t mild hold 
out loi s|\ weeks, ho enul'l (In so for -i\ month:*, 
and th it tiioie wi. im «\iu-c lor .iiisirtx about our 
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efforts to relieve lum. Lord Wnlscley seemed to be of 
i he same opinion, for in icply to a telegram from the 
Minister o( W.ir jh to what lie intended to do in view 
of this news fiom Kii.irimn. he wned back ili.it it 
would make no change in his plan**. \<>i did n : lor 
the slow advance bv the boar, was, as we now 
Kit, fatally adhered to. In f.u t, I lie l aim 1 < '• »r| »-*, 
as staled by the Mun.-d< r oi War m I’arhann nt, when 
discussing the suppii nu ntai v < stimuli *• I « »i tire 
expedition, hail hi en lomieii ^ to i liable u-, to 
meet just such an i luesgi’ia \ as (.«iKtnn uuln.itid m 
his letter l ni; • h t 1 m- r\p (ltd III mull alter Ihieinoei 
14th. Ki^hi> 1 1 1 ,,111 1 tin i, hat e la i!i u • 11 in eh to era til 
CiUc the di pie ion 1 he. 1:11 and .miuw 1 aused b\ the 
news brou;.;l;t !<■ la i ■ I’« i-.n.t Mn.ill-W nitlc\ on 
that moitiing. I he ...save, lcl I In hind 11 • in the 
li.iyuda I Jesei t. Hit giuins n| tin’ wounded and tin 
dying m lilt In Id In' jnuls at Ah" Klia and lieic .it 
Abu Km, and the ni.i'* 1.11 n a! khui ruin and (lindens 
sad fall. «ne inrnioi ie . wlmh will haunt ilmsc of us 
who w lie .it Aim Km a, 1 1 » 1 1 ■ ; a-, lid let-. And the 
saddest thought of .ill e- how ^ . i -.1 1 \ the i.UasiinpJir 
ini^hl have bei n aveitid l)> the im uanes w lm h Loid 
Wolselov had lailul to adnp:. 

Uni position was also a peiilmis on*’, li.r the 
fanatical lioidei ol the Malsdi, fin In *i I bv \uUm\. 
might now swoop down on in biloie > chef 1 ould 
possibly be suit liom beyond the 1 ;<» nnlisol inlet - 
vening deseil between iu and Koiti. 

At a eolith il «>l wai lu Id ininu diatc h attei llu- 
reception of tin; la ws, it \\,n dciuhd l.» sen.i mime 
diatc relief to Su l li.ules and ] 1 1 ^ pail), and Lodi 
Charles J'lCiesfnid left it .2 pan. on mu only n onrl id 
to rescue lln m 1 1 was then <h > ul» d to send b.i' k ..11 
our ininel to jakdid, as i I n- \ would hi miihd 111 
bringing us 11 niton 1 im ills, and u ill) them al ,0 all ot 
Olir I o 1 wounded whoioulil be niowil. In mdei 10 
keep opi 11 m\ own » oinmunuMlmns i\'th lid* I’ic-s, 
after some anxious « misnli lation i rrsulvi d to a- 1 oiu- 
pany tins » ..n\ n t 

It was tiuleied in in 111 h wlen tin full moon nisi 
--about N pm. and w.e loimed up on t^icli oi our 
ram pails in a thiek duikm ■•u that, while the si.n-, 
were visible owi pm, you (m.M liaidly m e \mu hand 
before you. 

| ust as soon a^ the broad di-i ol the moon had 
denied the Inn i/on, oil we moved, with I md I hindonnlil 
as our guide. and who ihieited mir i'hiiim bvcnuipu-- 
We had with e.s si\t\ odd wounded, i aim d in uiu»//{\ % 
slung one on i .n h sale of a camel, 

Foi the In - 1 two hums of our m.ucli 1 on mh-rablr 
* anxiety w r as frit b 'st tin enemy, hoi nm.iv.; mloimed of 
it, would ati.uk us. We, however, p.i si d ^afelv 
through the oideal rotned by that pet tod. I'ul not 
so the poor wounded h Hows who lay. sonu s in m m 
agony, on nccounl of tin- mmeir.iut «»l '.he » amels 
carrying them, liny had n» 11m the gauntlet of the 
thorny immosis ihoiugh wlmh om route lid. and 
wlucn was often so n.u row between the-ic l»eis th.it 
their blankets wcie often buislud roughly off, and pam 
caused in colliding with the biamhes. 


Ruling my hoi sc with them during this period, and, 
in fait, until we reached the Slicbcc.it wells fmther on, 
where the road led through an open Country, 1 did what 
1 could to mitigate then suttci mg". Sonu. times I 
h pi md the disturbed blankets, md then blew up the 
men who had each m tow the thiee < amels cariying 
them lm their bad stem mg. 

'rhedist.mi i between Abu Km .mil Abu-Klea was 
twenl\ -three miles, .mil mu p ire abom two and a half 
mile* per hour IK lore \w « li tied the Slubcc.it 
wells a Mciammeii woman, lu 1 d.mghiei and slave 
ho\. wt n* nil*! ami i.intun il b\ loid ( bmdoiiuld, 
and ! In *\ wir< now nbligi (1 to |om ora inanli as far 
,i" Abu Kle.i .She had with lu 1 Idty goals, which 
win* reipusitmnrd toi the use of tin wounded. This 
did *■ ( ei j 1 li.ud, bill w.ls a 1 asi wlmh, it was alleged 
by' the «aplnis. i.imc within the ligilmialc inles ol 
w . 1 1 . 

A 1 '/ a in. we halt 1 d w it hm .1 « oupli of miles of Al)ti- 
Klra 10 icst the wounded anil ;;iw tlu m miiiic much- 
needed nfie limcn',. '1 lie wind was \eiy high, and 
iili w the s.md about il? m i luuds miMiig it with oui 
food 

A - I md I )unilonald was to lumy mi alt* 1 wt reached 
Abu Kh a Koiii with de ,pah hus, I niiidud mine, 
«h "i 1 dun*; what had happened to u- alii l l!u buttle 
of the loth, and, this being handed at nine on his 
.oir.nl to ( oluiiel Swauu , Kmd MoLc'cn’s military 
xuictiry, was liutialliil by him as I're.ss tensor, 
and, bein'; immediately leifgi aplud. was the first 
1 'iess despatch 1 ontammg llu* m w wlmh reached 
London. 

We found the garrison at Abu Klea undei arms', 
bum su -.pri ini" that we wen* .1 Imo et the enemy 
appi'in long to ill n L the pn*.l. Ib.e ivi ii II those 
ni om vMunuhd who < mild not heai any further 
1 1 .1 1 1 -»poi 1, «.iii\ing on to Jakdui With us 01 lu. rs who 
h.ui lire a m hospital .it Alai KUa lm •* oui battle 
lull ol llu f ;'ih January . Alt' 1 1 aolioni-. ri st we 

again pioiiiiko, and ijus*-cd the ! mi lie lu Id ol tluit 
day. while many of the iorpsc- ol the enemy still Jay 
unhuned, and some ol ilu,m with all the tlesh ])icked 
off thin leg, bones by the vulums. We bivouacked 
that night • >1 1 the plain of Mess.da-mi-ch, where we 
aimed on tin morning 1/ tin iMh, and wlurc we 
leal lied tint the wells ol Abu Kh a were held by the 
1 nemy, ard whence \vr maiJu’d rait to light them, 
tin the si « ond day, about simsi t, having, with Prior, 
of the / twtlnu lllu\tt lift'd A'* and Plgutt, Of 
A ’i'u/rr\s h lei 1 the column, I .mixed sulely al Jakdui, 
liom wimli iliice woks picvtously we had marched 
out full ol hope foi (.ju i'd on and Khartum. Jiiil it 
had been sunshine and cloud with us. l/uing, we 
had mu! ■ tin- lu gnmmg ol Llie song lennyson puts 
m tin* mouth ol the little nun in his ‘ 4 Idylls of the 
king”- 

" f r * •'ii I.1L1 ’ !.m wi 1 :nay i*. ai 1 '.ul! 

(■■lining luil: fiom Abu Kiu, after Lhe eventful days 
jrassed llieie, our song then was the letiain -- 

. "'l uo I .'Uu 1 lo^> late ! je cannot er.lei uonv.’' 
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\N r INIl'KVIKW. l!\ FkKUKKK'K DOf.MVN. 


A LONDONER 

* » by Im th, Miv 
M.uy Danes is 
oi!i e mmi' a resi 

* If n i in i In- i ily of 

mikiL .ind In*.', 
t hi her mmi 1 uge 
wuli Mi. C.idwa- 
l:ulr -unir 

ye.n - ago, the: dis 
tmpi i-hed -anger 
went in l > m - oi. 
wlieu lu i • I vl 
band v\,i> Ki.-.'is 
1 1 .ir • >1 the \uitli 
W.ili -» l invci-uy 
t t »l i»_ , sLill pm - 

Sllllig, however, 
her professional 
'\i'ik with the .lid 
< »f expos-? turns 

* mil .MKftl health, 
weli iii'iii d to 1 1 if 

fatigue of wnlwav Havel. Some time sma M-, 
Davies gave up Ins appointment to seek his foilune- 
at the Ikir, and now at C.impden Hill tin* singer h.is a 
London whittle ol he r own. ( )n going to sn hei i lie re 
for the lir.sl tune, we bc-jj.ni by talking oi the ■ hange. 

“On tin* whole, I hub il a vciy pleas ml one," Mis 
Davies says somewhat to ni\ mii|iii^. “ \ on see. Ue- 
gicaler pan of my !il«* ha, been spent heir, and 1 have 
a great love lot Loudon. I him, \ou -re, c ’.implicit 
Hill is so In.ulihv and burn -we aie mu hundied 
and thnty Lei ulmu the sea lm-1, f believe 

And Mu. Dimes -peaks .iv, p , s j u . | 1(U 1 Ih.uhI) 
enjoyed the morning walk whit li I imagine, hom the 
dainty hat and well fitting jacket she is wraung she 
has just taken. 

“One tilin'; I miss - tin plens.mi little i m le ufli lend-, 
we had at ILingui. At the * ullcge rheie was quite a 
little colony, m. to speak, of congenial spirits. I?ur mic 
must think of one’s work, of course ; and as the gnam 
part of my work lias been in London, it was lalhei 
inconvenient to be living out of London. I hen 1 
have long had the desire to te.u h, and now* I am 
able to gratify my desire. *’ 

“To teach? Do you mean pupils who intend to 
make singing their profession ? ” 

“Most of iny pupils ha\c been amateurs ; to tear h 
others entails so much moie responsibility - -young 
singers have to face a competition daily glowing 
keener, and success depends on so many things 
besides the possession of a good voice ; although that 
■is, of course, the first essential. Lake the capacity 
f6r working hard, for instance. I cannot possibly tell 
whether a girl has this capacity until l become 
acquainted with her personal character. A great 



.\ i i in: A«.h oi K. 

it //i/»/rv* rtf* '• • i ! l i />•.»« •in. i 
I'intr t » . * i . i n!t v .S bn t W ) 


many aspirants (nine or wr.le to ir.v for advice: 
lint m most ( a-.es 1 feel obugvd to ‘-.•y ‘ [ J mi.’ NY hat 
a diitf.- Lilt task giving ,id\*u c l- : c\ i n tin . 1 1 ! t > < tames 
with it so murJi responsibility 

“Of NMii .r, y on nnpo-a some kiinl ol i ti -.t on 
applu .mis lor tni'ioii ■ 

“ \ e- : it would be waste ol time and inmu \ f..» j a 
■pi l io take hssons Irean me \1 -he had no eh.mem.iiy 
knowledge ol music, but I dun t like a pupil to haw 
!■ . nued too 1 'iu. !i ; she may have ( i good deal to 
mile mi. 1 hive been i.iile-i aimi-ed b\ the pupil- 
who h iv mine lot ‘a ie.v lii.i-hmg k -soil., although* 
theie is .duiost mi end to wjj.i: t.iu be learned 
m music 1 1 leuimds me nt the old-fashioned 

k I 111 I si 1 1 ll|.’ S( hnol.” 

1 *»» > oil think ling nig i an be mb antngeously 
lair 1 .1 in i i os'. , ' 

“ < hib to a limited extent. Non see. there arc bo 
many thing- in be le.umd w 'me i. Jo acquire any 
di nee n| r\» . hence * the right way In bie.itlie, first of 
all wiiu h. win n i singer is *!eb\mg hi r music, must 
m me is aulomam .ill) as the sinking ol the keys to a 
pianist Ihil, a good dial fan be be-t learned in a 
ill and 1 am \ eivgl.nl that sniginu is now taught in 
all tie* 1 ondon bond Schools. It is im opinion, you 
know, that nuy child should be taught to sing. Not 
that J btheve rKg i InM is endowed with a line voice. 

I in. cause. I believe lIio physical Ulcus of singing to 
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be in v;i I liable II not onl\ <K*\ tlo] »-* the ( licst and 
strengthu^ l lie lun;;s- ■ about lli.n 1 i .in Ji a .i!c hum 
my own j »• *i ■ nihil c\j)('i icin • ■ Imi: it abo involves the 
figlll liNi* nl l ] u ■ ] 1 1 s i _• s in 1 . 1 1 , 1 1 h 1 1 1 g , Willi tl.rusiil! lii.’il 

thc\ .ue u liili * « 1 1 i! ■ u> li ]!!■»' i* -i (nie 1 1 <>in pulmonary 
disen -e-- 

“A Jai a in« t in H . ui' t * *, i * iiing voice pioduc lion in:iv 
ruin i!n -eim.il health .1 ^ well as the \ mi e, but mi 
the o'iIki iiainl a i .ill iii. (I .\ .Um.h.Ls. 1 know , been ot 

gicnt ph\ -i« a! li iv !i; '■» .rvcial pi * »ph wiih weak 

lungs v. I.o 1 1 i < l 1 1 1 1 iii* iii in become ■- 1 ! i l; t ' t Ol 

com si., we i m hum t<- hi. a* he 1 1 ; 1 1 > I s without learn- 

ing Id si;i«j . In it Mi-in j ' j .immi- i.ileil witll tile 
dilli \ ;ii inn ul the v % i he i rl 1 i'*v mm mm li < a^ier 
ami ui' >! i- mn n * i n i . 

*' \\\ have jiM li.i'l a pin e of \nv ;puul news,'* 
CKChiims Mi .. Da. a 1 , .iiiei .i p.iii-r. .1 ‘■imiii umle oil 
‘lienfa- 1 ‘ I mean use l # .n liameiil - 1 \ lor a Welsh 

Uni vc : ..it \ . ( misulei mg llv innihli ^ n|‘ the Chaneolloi 
of the I- se'ii r/l suppose we lu\ 1 hcinv.uv foiiun.Uc 
in ipMi.i ' 1 .1 "i mt nf lliire thousand pound' to slait. 
Jiut loo\ 1 1 llu mi 1 n I • y w lilt'll the people ul \\ ale? have 
raised loi ei’e. . 1 1 •• >n. 1 1 purposes * tjui-.e e. hundred 
thousand pi. 1 a 1 - the pi njili-, mind vo... n« *t so 

ranch 1 lie ttpp 'i f i , ^ 'I he ' miniv 1 u:.n» il-. %\ iii* 
out c\i epiln 1. i ii .1 v;, ha\e giver. i.'.i money 
obtained limn til h-.in duiiei to edm; 'lion, and 
every i-Ouiiiy li.i 1 .ii'.i'pt.il an ini- 1 modi.il. • An* aiion 
rate. As a revah ni ns .pi- it inihe.siasin 111 the luattcj, 
Wales lias now, l bel.cvi. a splendid sv stein c»f 
elementary, into mediate, and higher education.” 


miniv 1 oam 
e eiver. i.'.i 


. *\ It ! * 
mailer 


11 D llnie any relationship, think jou, between this 
and tin' 1. liiuii.d low ot musi< r ’ 3 

“1 dmi 1 hum. tint I 1 an (leailv tiace the relation- 
ship. .lit' uMi-'l) I believe miisir i:n:st neaily always l , 
pioduce in'Uiet uni aspirations. In main cases the 
village chon ? have ceitamh had as Hindi influence for 
good as l In? village school?, The gient want ill Wales 
has been good oichesiral music; bur that is being 
ictognioul, and m the last vcai ui so ijuite a number ' 
oi .un.ilem orchestra ^ ha\e been formed. Of the 
universal low nf the people for good music I had a 
rem.okable instance one Christmas, when J sang at 
Abei daie. 1 he festival lasted two days and four per 
toi mam es of t he ‘ Messiah ’ were given ; yet, although 
Aberd.ue .1 small place, the hall— -which probably 
held 1 iglu Imndied people-- was crowded at each por-' , 
forinam.i. I’lns festival has been held in the same 
w.'iviw 1 , war for inoic than twenty years." * 1 

Of the nisei's devotion to Wales llu; house has.*.;, 
many sn.^ M-y.inns. On the walls of her inornin^-r.oorab/;, 
in whirl 1 \\i' an* silling are .several Welsh landscapes^ 1 :-/ ‘ 
pa 1 nie 1 bv WeUh aitists; in the drawing-room, to,-,''* 
wh.rh she next conducts me, 1 hnd poitraits. of ’ .V 1 
famous birds of the Kislcdfoddau and pictures, of ^ 
then »■« »\ f ■ ■ homes. Mis. Davies also hi ngs out fojrvr! 
m>' iiv'i r< non .1 splendid old Welsh Bible, bearipgj?.-'. 
date ih-o ■ /V 

‘'As \ on may suppose,”- she says, “it is a fcijid 
double pleasure for me to read in the W els.h 
” i think I have caught some; of my: ;htisban^ s 
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1 am also glad to know that some Englishmen are also 
t, iking up the study; as a rule, I think you do the 
language an injustice in supposing lh.it it is uncouth 
and unpronounceable. Those who study it, and 
especially those who use iL lm singing, ale Miipiised 
to find how beautiful it is " 

A fun. painting oi one ol tin Welsh mountains h is 


a melam 

huh inn 1 1 si. It 

heai - 

i l lie name <>1 Mi 

Sin iibsoli 

. who 

Iliad * a 

sm ■ i . 

at tlu 

\( .ii lei in 

ahun! i 

dozen 

m.iis ago 

with 

i pi i tm e i 

ailed “A 

(ro.vn of 1 lie. 

Aliei \eais < 

■ 1 :n\m; 

g Sill 1 1 -.T 

rai.u , hut 

• L i a 1 

III 1 O* 1 1 ,| I i 

. In • 

'm d 1 1 1 l 1 

he ion the 

'll 1 1 \ al ol 

a 1 - it 

e i hoi n M 

e ' : i 

.\gnev, i 

»! I* i m.; to 

pun liasi 

M.-\ III! 

ol 111 . jlli ! ! 

in at 

r ;i .< " ' j ■ i i • 

t 

The sin 

gel ha 

. a gi eat a I 1 

■ • (ion 

loi Mil IS! 

I • i .ill lu 

bf_* aei min 

it. (1 lm 

pal ! h , lm 

doiil.i, 

h\ 1 lie la 1 

l I !. 1 1 her 

f.it hei is a 

I -< Hi [ )l 

. a U t 1 e 

(MU Ol 

t w <* oth i 

m> mh< i - 


of the family . In lire • u aw in * i *oni then* •- an e\i elk ut 
spn mu n of Mi. I >.i\ a . i a !l -u a mai 1 >!■ Ini'll oi In ^ 
di*.l inguislii d «1 niglil'M li i- 1 1 . ' < i idling l'i loinp.ne 
tin i v', illi the j ■ i • 1 1! o' of M.ov I kn " s »> !m !i h.iugs n\ei 
ihe Inei'iue in 1 1 1 • ■ diui | . , , , i mom. Iii(> was j 1 1 1 it* • i 
a lew yiais a -o by \ 1 ,i- 1 .i : i u 1 ). inn .k tier, a u-a.i ul 
the husUmi! ol tin authiii*.) known in in r 
as Maiv I*, kohi ii'-' iii. 'I In ui.m,; lad\ \ l • ^ * i ( il> 
llaitog' who has wu.kii toi Mi , iVuu ■. IAm ol In i 
inosL letenlk s.wiis^ial soups, “ Ihe \ i ai - a*, iin 
Spun;; and “Swingin' ' m, I l am, ai.o a i.umbu 
i)f this v.uixe gifted (.oink 

u You know lh "«\ iiiii;;' . ‘ Ihe \ t u . ,ti the Spie.* • 
w nil the oli-tjiuiU ii 1 1 1 u s 

1 ( i.).i >. i ■ i Hi lir.iU n 
\ll li;Kl ".lh 11 1 Wei!'! 



I’KKMsVi DAY. 


ty'rom a pkotogrnfh bjf W. &• D. J)ow/t*\. Ebu*y Stmtt, IP'.) 


? ^ ■ i 





Ai.fcli J\ 

(I J'. ./ /*.■*'■ '■» *. />' rw . t. , 0*' 1 /■' " i ''Ifi'ft. IX') 

1 h.nl in. lionhi . a-, io whether tie pot. m would make 
a good song, whethei it would phase a popular 
aiule. in r , lnt my doubts weie soon set at u si. 1* rom 
i lie lo si it 1 1 .i , hem must sm . e »sl.;I. ’ 

I aippo .e mmi 1 mm. to 1 1 • n s i > 1 1 i well \ our audience 
in in thing .i m led ion ol son;;- lm a t mu ei { ; " 

\ s K gards uiir-i ainliem cs, \ i , ail hough I am bulled 
• o'.i\ tli.ii n is oui\ i • * • 1 1 1 y good niusie w ii i • h the most 
piijml.il onheie es m lie j:HA,M< i - » II .i ppi et i,il e. 1 
U'lialh. mala a pom! ol pulling on.- i lasm ,d s« mg into 
.1 pi ogi ainine and one song ol .i Sightu chaiailci*. 

I In 1 mu 4 n( i ’.ong ploying \ c I \ ..u • i ssful is that it 
hei one s \ i i \ dillu nit l.) icphiee it h\ anothei. For 
.oe.ie inn- past I h.!\e wished to s,ng one n> two \ery 

unuii l.uh'k lliiiigassau wlu«h an Ammi.an 

Inoni hi- ti'in-lahd and set to iiiiimi , hut mv lcpci- 
5 1 ■ i 1 e e- mm In!!, and so tai 1 lune not had an 
epp.ntinii'.V 'lien I h.ise a gleal miinlxi oi songs 
-i nl me by tomjioseis, and now and again there is 
one ahull I diould like to tike up * 1 w icki nliuni 
I ■ i*i i \ was si ill to me m this w.a !)‘. Mi l‘hco. 
M u/i.iL, when u w is ijinte unknown, and I am glad 
’o ihmk di it I was nbh io ohlam loi a veiy pietty 
"oni; the Miu'e-i i J mu'ited. ' 

“ I e\pu L \ on i engagements it the I.niuluii Ikillad 
t oneeils ha\e given \ou ino^t plea'-me, oialonus 
a pa 1 1 ?’’ 

4 ‘ Well, it is a ple.i-ure. to -mg a tn.e ballad, and 
our 1* ilghsh ballads ,oe woilhv ol the attention ot the 
b( >t artists. Snini \er\ good a oik is dotn at the 
Hall.ul Conceit" ; Santley s singing ot mu h a song as 
‘ThcWrctk ol the IIis|,eiu ioi m- lam e, is almost 
a musual edm alien in u-eif. As a mallei' ol I. let. 
however, some ol ihe be-t woil. i- ilone oil! of 
London. London naimalh loiisidcis heisell the hub 
of the universe in all thing-, luit, considering th* u 
relative si/.e 9 1 think there is far moie love of ime-ic 
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in some of the big provincial cities th*m in the 
metmpolis. 'fake choral music, for instance. London 
has few choirs to compnieAvith those which are to be 
found in Leeds, lii.idionl, Manchester, and Liverpool 
or with the great <hoi.il societies nr Wales. Another 
thing I have noticed is that it" an oi.onno e, being 
given before one of tin ^e Nnilhem audience- — 
sayan audience laigelv iiiinpnsrd <-.i the munis and 
mill-hands ol Lam .inline i \’«iy tlmd nun 01 -n 1 • 
following it with a bool:. I he ■ n i mnsiam .■ must 
indicate constdei ihle know led ;<* and lo\ • ol muMc. 

An autograph noitnu uf He i in Pinfes-nr I o welt 
oil the o\ er in in** I had Mi . I)a\n-s to make con- 
fession oi In r I ulli in t la* In _■ i it ■ i rdm at mn <•( wnimn, 
the brilliant *•, le-hir hax.ng been mn ol In i Iriemls. 

u I am so jiIimm d to think, she ivlanns, “that in 
our University loi Wall - wiu>un wdl lx on a perfect 
equality with im n. I In y will not only be able to t.ik<‘ 
the same degree, but .1 one -Imuld qualify hcrscll lor 
the position, a w 'im.m may lx come Chancellor Jiiii 
fancy, a woman t ‘lunccllui of a Univcisii) ' Ihitwhcn 
1 was m Amciica Iasi \eai, 1 went o\ei a big < oIleg« 


at Boston, where boxs and girls were being taught in 
the same classes, the coloured bovs or girls sitting side 
by side -and Lius, perhaps, even mote remaikablc— 
with the white. 

“ The W\lMi Festival of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, at wimh I sang m September last, was 
organised!)', a - nimniitee on whedi then were almost 
as main \\o.,i_n is nun, anil -m ! ir as ;n) observation 
went, the) v ! ! « l ill-, n work adumabb, with such a 
;• iu -»p ol <i : .i * L h kmc.h tact, and -neb an niter 

absence ol .i : . "hr.'ig like *\\nir\ ' # »r * i]ii'i\/ .Speaking 
of tin i « > 10111 « 1 1 • In .ol Cinldicn. too. iLUimds me how 

much I was uep.r sed by the O'inuifii waiters at 
ChiiMgo, wlio u. ie i ulainlv mnie polite than any of 
the sc v. mis in the hotels at v h ■ h we stayed while 
in Anunc.i So'.ie ot these \i. mg men serve in the 
hotels dm lie; l'u siumnei, and with the savings on 
their wag' . in mil nil *h( inch's at i ulh-ge during the 
winter. ’I In » m .inMam e M'i mul W> me to throw a 
rt mail able 1 .lit on tin- input nnpi m enu nL ihe* 
colon) ei I i.n 1 1 , m ule viv<; its ein.int ipa! ion only 
tliil i\ \ < .)• s 
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*/ OMMY wmes : - 

/ ‘CM\ Dr\k Kumk, 

1 .mixed all safe 
Momlax night, .vid 
theie wasn't null" loi 
supper. But 1 guess 
1 li\ed that diaight 
next morning. I told \ hide 
Mose squat e that l knew 
nn Pa paid for me, and I 
wanted piles mure of 
cveiything ; cause xxliv, I 
w.h getting a Flonda 
appetite aheady. 1 said 
mv Pa snii me South 
to get strong, and 1 louldnt do that unless I stalled. 
He. s;i" 'i! nn* was no help for it, so he laughed, 
kind of c.i k, and said ‘Stuff away.' Then l st.irted 
in, and >ir [.mk- as much as I wanted to make up 
fortheh.il uppei, Mnl to \ e\ him. 

“I went am md with him this morning, and I till 
*■ k spots off the pn/e ihihi First 
1 i.nber-\ aril, lie want'd tell cent s' 
i . pitch a liob ■ in the icoi. and lie 
e i 1 . u to give them loi nothin;; lie 
) lie xard-m.in sml . 'Not h ilf 
•x • ! i 1 |m u,’ and 1 s w\ him liiigiung 



yoif, Sis* he h: 

’ xve went to 1 h 
.worth ot sin.,, 
/nearly fought t 
/didn't get t hi 
‘ Shingle w ltlmui y 


watching ainl giimneg t«» him.-. It. lie had funny 
exostli.it rwmkliil, and I saw h-m wm): aL the storo- 
koepet. 1 felt light dowj ashamed «o be sten with 
I'm k- Mo e . but. it was woise whai 1 attic to the 
rnoiisc-ti.ip 1 Twenty rents is th | i ice, wild the 
Storekci 1" i ‘‘1 hat’s ton mil'll, ax s 1 Hitler Mosc. 
(He .iays 1 1 hat's too mm h,’ ixcrv Mini.; 4 1 could 
got it linin' tor iilbvii.’ 1 Ih t xou’ie not home; and 
there ain't umi her stme in tins , i r settlement, so 
you’re v eh • uni Mi take it ui lean it, -aid the slore- 
keepti : ■■m In* wasn't mail, i-i.lv looking at the 
ci acker in m. .uni laughing all the tune. So xxe came 
awax with ait tin mouse-1 1 up ; lull I guess Uncle Mosc 
though: abi. it it a good deal, fur lie s.i\ s to me after 
dinner. ‘Take a walk up to the -tore, Tommy, and 
sa> I’ll gixa -wnlecn rents fm the trap.' But [ said 
1 was tni < ! . .md I Hied to look pale, so lie dursn’t 
.send nn ■ m .dter that. I wouldn't luxe gone fora 
hundred dnli.us. lie hies a nexv (lodge about the 
grub now Me kcjn asking me to have, some more 
every nc:. expecting me to get ashamed ; but V 


<lon t. 


ft know me much. \et. I say ‘ Yes** 


fit to bti-l xvlirn I ia .«• M*.se turiu d In Mod;. 1 h n 
' xve went Lo ilu* stun t- * bny a mouse Hap and a pit « «■ 
;of bacon. Theie v.u-- a t - tie bit of stung in Ph* ba< on 
to hung it up. and F.ah Mose made the stoiekeeper 
cut off the string beloa he weighed the bacon. There 
was a crackcr-man .standing by, saying nothing, but 


cxery 'ini'*, whi ther l want it or not. lb 11 get tired 
of lh.it o' i i Ik .mfl as old as I thought In: would' 
be. N'T lii'ii e than thiity or foitv. I didn't think a 
leal iiin" i mild be iess than fifty, anx li.ov. And lio. ; 
rfmt uglx", « i : , 1 x be looks mean in the month, and his 
me e ha - a hai pencil point like the -mall side of a 
i ci ssn is. He df.n't keep any help, and wants tne/tclf 
help him took and wash the thMu-i. I would if -he? 
was poor, but he miuUI hire help if he had a miud to;" 
so 1 won’t. 1 didn’t say so, but I broke a.cUVb^aKd 
that did as xvell lie xy/is afraid I might breakliu^JjL. 
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In a postal ipt, she ''aid she hrul a great fain y to 
have some pineapples out of his own garden ; would 
in* not send her some? 

ile had no pines in fiuil ; his were mih m.-l planted. 
So he had nothing for it but id siaieh tne settlement 
lor half a do/en of Ihe best ihal weie to be li id, and 
send them off north by expicss. Me wioh a lettei, 
too, expressing Ins .idum.itinn < *1 1 1 m- fan ( l.ua’s 


lie waited iri great perturbation of spirit for the 
IciLcr which should announce his fate, and, when it 
came, could haidly believe in his good fortune. C lara 
:u copied Inin with rapture There was only one 
drawback ■ die in-i^Ld that he should not come to 
see hci for the pi lit. 

“I have I'"* KMMiib,’ sin* wiole. “One i*;, that 
xou m.i\ pu^isibix be disappointed in me when we 



phorojjiapli in no luk'-w.iim term., and beg png fm a 
llower lh.it she had v oin. 

In a few dav**’ tmu lie received a well baked iose- 
bud, enthusiast ir thanks foi tlu- pinenpph s, and a 
i‘t(|iiest fnr a box ol manges fiom his own gm\e. Hjs 
grove was only two ye.Ms old : but he paid lor Un- 
pick of a neiglibom ■. hefoie tile shipping beg.in, 
and * nl Miss Win (hilden a box nf fiuil lit loi a 
prune-. . 

Sin* -enl .i lot k ol hair m exchange, and nup ireil 
about He v mli i sliawbeines, oi wliuh she had he.ud 
SO niuel . 

“She .t 1 1; le.n s to be a whale :w fruit,” said Mose 
dolefully “ I’, ople s-eem to lam y these thing'. ,iiv to 
be picked .:p i a nothing in Honda.’’ 

“Oh, said I »iniii\, “-.lie don't think about the 
price at all. \ ■ ' i mc sin has so inueli nionrv hei-elf. 
she makes no n lohh! of a few- dollars. 5 ' 

“ Kvidentlv n»u,” M Muse. 

Iblt lie sent tile uf idiunis, .md a great ([utnlhv 
fjtffcistletrte foi l hi. '-on. is : ami then, fee'mg that the 
of thing had gone t u lung enough, he wivtc a 
formal proposal ol in image, wlmh, if at copied, would 
make the outlay worth lu*- while; and, if rejected, 
would do away with the, necessity for furthci expense. 


men l should know it at nine if you weic and I 

want to pu-.crw ms ilie.mi ol bliss umiistm bed a 

I’tlle Inn u i 'l he other i easou, vou will easily guess, 
is, th.i! 1 do iiot wish pool little Tommy's visit to be 
sp nil !• i important that he should icmain in 
Ho. nl. i suit i 1 .\pnl at least, if you weie to ( ome 

aw, iv now. 'on would have to .send him to some 

lion id, m i. omfoi table hotel or hoarding house in the 
hack wood-. whi*ie Kusic tells me you live ; and I am 
sine lu would not be so happy anywhere as with Ins 
deal mule. Ki member, I have always been accus- 
tom* tu li eve ii i v own way, ''O I shall e.xpei t implicit 
obr hem ,■ in this mallei . 

< )i . mu se, Muse was obliged to give m. 
lie m dirod an engagement ling that cost a small 
h riuiie, in outing to Ins ideas, .md sent dowers oi" 
frill evtiy wnk legul.irly to Ins intended. He be- 
w. oled with feaiful hypnnisy, llu* absence ol jewellers* 
shops m the iime-woods; but CI.ua answeied Iliili = 
pieUily lhal inexpensive gifts pleased her best, and 
M.»s gnashed lii.s teeth, thinking oi the tail way convb 
panics tiiat writ* making thur loi tunes out of his 
weekly consignments. Inexpensive, indeed! How- 
ever, the game was worth the candle, and he grumbled 
.aloud no longer. „ At last the time came for the journey 
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north. Tommy was to be taken home, and Clara was 
to be there to meet him. 

“One thing puzzles me, 1 ' said Mo«e 1o his smart 
little nephew*, as they stood togrthcu on the deck of 
the steamer. 11 How ran \um folk — if they air .is 
poor as they prelend- afford to keep a nrh young 
lady on a visit for the whole wmtei, a young lady like 
Miss Van (iuklen, who consider the prire of nothing, 
and must he art iMniiud to r\ny Ins my al home: 

'Tommy opened his ey* ,v wide in innocent .i>tnni-h 
mcnt. 

“Whs, of i oiirse," he Mid. “hei l'.i pas s cvei last- 
ingly. He knows weie pom, and t h.i i ( lain likes to 
he with Rosie, so In- lets hei board with us whenever 
she has a mind to. Time's noihing mean about /*////, 
1 can tell you.'' 

It was with a v. ry d.i/ed fci ling, .md his i ourage .it 
a low ebb, that Mom* found Imnsi 11 at Ins journes’s 
end, sun minded I »v Mr. and Mrs. Andiews and Rusk* 
■ welcomed, ( (infused, diiven to disti.n non. 1 1 ■ • bad 
not s« i*u Kosie since tin c.uly i hddhuod, .md he w,is 
nut lii'ii 1 1 impulsed with Im now She ssoie hei 
han painlulK smoclli. |>l. *.*, tried in f.icl, and hi i e\r 
blows weie ichl c'mIoi’omI and mefieclne; her « om 
plesion was i iikl\, md . « ■ h.id a nuk of simlm 1 
bronlly win. h did nu! he»*iMiu* hei style <>( fratuie . 


Ml**s \ an 

< it.li li n v\ .i* u 1 

'> time : no one ipoke (if 

hei : and al 

l.l -1, IM .IP M 

«a -pei.ihon. Muse .lieu 

Rosie a ode 

md MM|imcd 

to] Ip- t’lar.i with ton 

sidrrable i\\ 

k w mini 


41 SIk lias 

gone awa\. s, 

an! Kosie, boi uliung s*ni 


donlv tM;'n in ixpn -."'oil “1ml she has lift a imie 
for you Will \ou ha\< it now, m wait until al'.ei 
siippei J I i’ll it I y ff .ii il cm mams bad m-w-*. , 

li («i\<* it (n me u oner, s.nd Muse ; and Rn ie 
ponili'd in the wilt mg table wlniea letter was ivnn; 
adilie-*.'U to him in the -i|uan\ sdtt handuiiting lh.il 
had l>e« mm* so familial within the last few months, 

lletoie it opt n, mid out t-l it tumbled l laia's deal, 
<le.it engagement i ni; 'Tint prmous thing lay un 
heeded on the giound a*" he r.ad -- 

“No Longer 0\k, Ala, 1 Lhal I should 

say it 1 'The day wlm i ".as to have hi ought om happi 
ness is one nl doom to both 1 1 ran never meet you 

now, but I must al hast be thankful that a chance u 
vealed to me yom Lruc chaiartei before it wib loo late, 
for I could newi have known a day's happiness i. 
the wife of a misei. Only last night I diseoveied the 
horrid, the revolting lari that you, whom [ fondly 
believed so generous, ha\e been all this time nrnpt 
ing* payment fmm my poor fiiends for little Tommy's 
board and lod^fnc. The hideous wok’s make me 


sick. Po not attempt excuse'.. 'There arc none to 
be made. Nor try to follow me - -it would be useless. 
Rosie has promised to keep my address secret, and 1 
can tiiist her. 1 leturn your Ting. Your other pro 
seats, having been nl a pn ishabli: mluitj, I cannot 
ii turn. Tluv haw vanished, hi.* m\ tnist in von, fm 
ewi. This is the last leftci you will r»n uieive from 
hei who oner loved, and now loathe'* you, 

* k t.i \u \ \ an t in r»rN.“ 

Kosie picked up die ring, and li.mded it in him 
He put il into Ins puc kel ' aicfulK, and took up hi . hat. 
“ \ on are not going.'” cm laimed the family in chorus. 



■ mu luukMi i \ \< ii*. iim nu piiuroGRAvn or 

i t.AUA ’’ 


I hit lu* w is : and the next day -aw him on his way 
ba. k to r lurid. i. 

Rosie went to her room and washed ihe bandoline 
• nit ol her hair, .md the. po.vdei nut nl hei eyebiows, 
md te.iM'd gunning in the almes.ud unbecoming 
manner. Winn sin* appeal id -ii tin suppei -table, hei 
h.m was in a heinendous !uo\ and slie looked exactly 
lik< the photogiap.i of i ! ua Van tealden. She found 
hei lathi i and mother and Tummy m a slate c»f semi- 
hWei ie.il hilarity, and reinaike-i placidly as she took 
her -eat, “ ‘ They may laugh w ho win.' We had a gm>d 
supply of fiu it ihmugh the whole winki, am how. 1 ’ 

M. ITNKOMv, 
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"4 'if i ' ' thoughts .lit; 

' 1 ij * £sfA jr^ m ' ■> - 1 relit < iii lioSid \\ s, 

^ V 1 ' '•ui.li ,L,;i, ‘ m o 

' l 1 ^^ 1 i^li'^ 1 1 1 1 ■_ ; 1 1--^ ^ ill 

^ i i.V\/ \uahir moil.ii- ir 

|'H\ leg. He lo 1 1 If. 1 -mi 

| v : ^ h'-s months .SO 

^ 1ft me speak first 

of stories, arm im k iiii.it* ly all tlu- sloiics Lh.it I 

have beloie me this mmiih ;»re in single volumes. 
Here are tliuv mldil.oiis in Mr. !■ islnr 1 mun'i 
; “ Pseudom m Libi.uv.’ fu-t ami best of which is 
“The Hon. SLaiihui \, ' >uid to he by "Two.’' bill 
populntly asciibed to a single uiitci. The t in \ 
volume contains lines; stones, the first of winch 
/.‘lends its, ntle to the whole wink, and all (if which ex- 
hibit a ‘-iriking powciaof pathos and strung di;uai.lei- 
drawmg. “A Study in 1/ulom ’ is hm!I\ .i senes of 
chapicM -* mom « >i h ss closeh eonneelrd. unfolding 
siujcesxiv ? w m d pu tm i s nt lowei rl'iss Cienle life in 

•the Hrili»h Writ Indies, and verv dove: pictures 

* they are. loo. '’The hlien’s 1 a i«»l .ill l » miolliu 
, Untrodden path in si an h ol' material for fiction and 
, sketches Anglo f Inn* life in a \er\ leali^tu in. inner. 


W 1 "-' 

w tin 


mm 






The leader - of ( \ssri.Ls Mac.a/j.nt h.ive.i peculiar 
inteiesi m “Cassells Sunshine Senes ‘ ; ot eumplefe 
now L>, si ring that most ol the stories which go to 
make up this collection ol ciniiuntlv pm table and 
loadable ‘ales ha\e alie.idy ajipcaied in sen.d J.»rm 
in i iii! - ii\\ n j W e liave had L o iii.iin inquiries 
fiuin leadens toi tin sr stmies in sip.a.ile hum that, J 
am sine, thw sen* - will he welcomed by those who 
aic :ii]\inih to leiuw act maintain e with old hiends. 
Annuie. tin stones hk hided in the seiies ait “ The 
TciiipUil.nl* c»t Duke l ai i ulliei s,” “ I .July 1 .online t's 
Sebum.’ ** Wouianlilj, ’ “A Man of the Name of 
|ohn,” " 'i oa II 1 nve me Yel,” “ A Step in the Dark,” 
and L- \\ nn< -.s in\ Hand," all o( whieli aie familiar Lo 
leadeis nt tin. \1 \/lM . 

A little hook of mlei •• 4 lo all humckeepci is Ml. 

L'. II. Si mi'.- “ Side Dishes, lor lheaklast, Luncheon, 
Dinnei and Siippei/’ published by Mcxsis. J. J (addon 
lV Co. I he woik does not ] unless t*. ne a (ompk'le 
conker) bank, but li contain^ a number of use fid and 
woikablc in ip ,l s loi la-t> and economical dishes, to 
which Mi .^ennb position as iiispirliKg and eon 
s Lilli in; i iu'i >h' chinue ac the National Tiaining 
Si hoot of Guokuy lends additional authority and 
interest 

Hooks of navel which deal with tracks moic or less 
well hi a '.“n aie not oltui so interesting as Mi. 
(dement SnutN “Pictures of the World,” of which 
Messi-., Remington & to. have just published a 
second edition. Mi. St olt set out to visit the Worlds 
!• air at Ghii.igo, and made his way thither overland .. 

to Italy arrl ihenrc wi hjjypl to India and Ceylon, 

laltM to t lima and Japan, and so to the “Golden 
Gate." .ml by mil horn San Francisco to the great ■,< 
exhibition In a journey like this, every stage of'f; 


Encouraged by the success of the anonymous width his lucn le-pousible for an untold number of 
/‘Pseudonym *'i Mr. 1- usher I'num has now \olumes mill, p.iii, it is only the individuality of the 
^commenced an “Aiiioiivm I.ibiarv/' the pj ir • n >h <it li.iveiler wiueli i an put a Iresh point of view' before/, 

..which is to be il>. in* hi aon of repiesent.itivc w.uk-- i«v us His thapicis on Japan put quite a new com- 

popular aulhuis, who shall sign i heir -tones airi . vow pleximi on maiteis Japanese, ;ind he is forced to the 

> the authors hip. The lii-i volume i- alreadv i-nn 1, com lusion tl-.ai oiv wonicn have not “ anything to 

’Stnd' contains two stmies bv Mr. V. Mai ion l . , *,\i -d. ka-n frmn tin u J ip.mese sisters in grace, icfinemeii^i 

".“The Upper Ruth ' (whkh s«. n es as a title to the or beauty.” Theic is very little about the WoH3fe;I^ 

volume) and ,! Hy the WjUm- «.f Ikuadise. It is a Fair in the book, but that is haully a 

novelty to find Mi. Crawford, writing what, if it caiue at this distance of tim^ from the closing 

fiom any otic else, would be called a ghost story, , ^ “show.**. - 
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Tlui seventh volume of the-' Jubilee edition ' of ^ 
“ C ascii's History of Krigiand ^ carries its illustrated 
recoicl of events from the illness of the Prince of 
Wales J.o the Liniish occupation of Kgypt, so it is 
bringing ils story veiy dihc to the present day. Its 
portraits and oil no* illusli a lions aie so well up-to-date 
I hat they, m mam oases, actually explain euiienl 
newspaper ariiCe- and paragraphs. \1i. J.e*. k''s 
du tii.ii thiii ‘‘ The piesent nl .l (inmny cm nniv be 
undci M.oud m the light of its past 1 is mo a tun* when 
applied to the immediate past whose mllir'iiic on 
current thought and polity j s nm-t potent. The 
leaching ol liisios i alsthool used alwav.s to atop ai 
the Revolution ol I Olio, nr the liatlle ol Waleiloo, and 
there nn: lew t#f w* who would not be better foi the 
reading of an uupaitial stray of i.omp naluel) rc< eiU 
events, stub as is hue pm before uv 

In lh ’I lie .\ • i ul Mini . 1 ’ Dr. t llubeil 11 l’any 
has pie-M.nti a ii’i w ' f ii a sun ■> ot the iiKnt illicit sling 
and original i«llu f ion , amply and p.ipuLulv e\ 
piC*SMJ<l c to lie i>! \ .1 1 iu to the most umnuiated and 
least t'Dmi'. i: u* o nhi-. .bee Im uv tain ill's Inut 
quotalio ! 1 ti'Ua the i napU i "ii k ‘ In ipn.it ILuinnnv, 
whit h i ’ t Ii u 1 ; 1 1 : i ■ \ eu in a man vailmM pielenee i»! 
a shied «.l i j 1 1 1 ■ ! ' il k.mwhilg. . Di I'.inj !. s ^ ikm; 
spe.iku.e, of 111*, c -i ■ it 1 1 » v Inc h dv ginal ol die 
Chi i si un if! . ion h. - e , t-i lx i n u*!le« ted in it » miisii . 
and till i. hr g.u ■> on 1 In die eui Iv middle agi s tin - 
wailike pi :• m wa- n i ,i" un If mill w obin t . -'.a neves 
tiiele^s die M )!!! 1 ol lit - lU'iam and ieh.,ums id-* was 
essential!' d«. vouonal and < old* iiiphniu; , md it Ini 
lowed tint ah l he inum employ d in Clniwliiue- 
moiiies was \ o*. ii oi ihoial. and aiiuos! total!) devoid 
of nnv ilr. think ■ | c.iiil % <" .m\ thing wlm h irpse u-ted 
geslit ulaloi y i\iiU"i"ii This slate ol tilings was 
einiJierth he. oinabie to l he dev Dopim ill ot uitam 
anislie t a»uii ■* wim u wrio a ikces-arv pnlunmaiv 
to the till !in. ite* liuiiding-iip of the modern musieal ait. 
Dame mu^.c deminds wiy hitie in die wav ol 
harmony. I lit wuld could go on d.uu mg lu the md 
of lime w i duvet u , .md vvhutevei huimuny is added 
topuie <lanc.* tunes, even in da\s ot advanced ail, i* 
generally ol die siii'p ' 1 r tiul mosi obvious desi i i j it ion 
Hut vague melodic music, .md vocal music which i% 
sung b\ voices ui diffcicui pitch seem to call an 
perativelv foi ilu* help of haimonv ; and unless tl i«- 
instinctive craving Im clmial harmony had led men 

to overcome its initial ditiiculties the art could never 

have developed dial partmuhu kind of icgulaiitv in time 
which is independent of dance ihythm. It was the 
; necessity of regulating the amount of time which 
should be allowed in pailieular notes when singe. s 
. sang together which bi ought about the invention «*i 


the standards of relative duration of notes and the 
whole system of breves, semibreves, minims and 
crotchets ; and also dial of the time signatures, which 
do not necessarily imply rhythm, Inn supply the only 
means by which various periorineis can be Kept to- 
gethu, and irregular distribution ol long and 
short notes made oideilv .md i ulM'iem.' 1 Dr. 
Pany's woik need-, no ounmendaimn at our 
hands. Jt is evidence of the glow mg interest in 
knowledge nf musical history un I conet! knowledge, 
which it cannoi hul luslci. Messi-. Regan Raul, 

1 1 cm li, Ti uhiii'i & ( o aic die publi-lms of dus ex- 
cellent woik. While I .mi speaking of a book on 
iD'h.i', 1 must add a woid <u two upon an admirable 
little primer on tlm ** Elements of Music,” by Mr. T, 

1 1 iJerlcnsliaw, Ik Mus., of which die first part has just 
been published by Messi-. Longmans. 

'l*o die ‘ k Mermaid ” senes of the ’* Rest IM^ys of the 
()li| I »i amatists,' Mi. Li-liei I’riwm has just ridded a 
vohiiiu nf tin' pla\ c of Kichaid Steele, ol whom, as 
his abl'* cdiim, Mi A. Aitkin, vus, we all diink 
lutnei a > .ai ess.qi^i tiian a di.im.iiisi, joigelimg that 
die same wil .md humour .ire to be found in the 
imiiedies a^ ui die issavs foi die Sfn'itiitur and 
I'tUi'i* The 11 Mi im. rid” volumes aie always read- 
abh 1 1 ; i dien own sak-*, and this one mi Steele is not 
the lea -I mleiesLm ; c.f the set, by .my means. 

Anodiei volume -if Cassell* ‘‘Sion house of General 
(nloi in >ii. in *’ i ones its ivfei era «.*i trom 11 India v to 
" Moi i I'.oii.* 1 and illn^iiates them by numbers of en- 
graving-) in die :cm .)! iho work as well as by insciled 
maps and i>l1k i plate** pimli'd m colours. The con- 
•.oiiiitim* of an eiK \ clopaVna whirii is at once coin- 
piehuiove in its siojie, anil ot such a bulk that it is 
i as'lv handled is undeniable, and the 'CsloiehoUse ’’ is 
not oniy cum is:* but is accurate as well. 

Mesas. Luo and Spotdswooile luve just issued a ' 
iu w nhiion of the Lite Di. Ne lie's translation of 
“’I he Khyihm of lieinaui cle Moil.iu,” from which 
-cvei.d ol tin* finrst and most popular hymns in the 
Kiigh-h language aic taken. Comment on such well- 
known wise would be supculuoiis ; hut as the pub- 
lidc'ia have aicompanied the lines by illualuitiona, 

I i* in onlv regiet th.it they au* not muIi as aie hkaly 
to be gene i ally i gardeil as adeqaalely interpreting 
the beam dill ideas of the original. And I legict 
du.s the more, because in ew.y othci lespeet the 
pubiisheis June spaied nodiieg tli.il would help to 
make this a fitting i\1ition Cj hixe of .i memoiable 
woik 

Hook.- Mark, 








